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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 


The  History  of  the  Peace  was  one  of  the  literary  projects 
of  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  was  based  on  the  idea  that, 
to  many  persons,  particularly  young  persons  entering 
upon  the  world,  there  was  no  period  of  English  history 
at  once  so  important,  and  about  which  it  was  so  di£Qcult 
to  obtain  information,  as  the  immediately  past  age.  The 
First  Book,  excepting  the  portion  on  the  Spanish  American 
Colonies,  was  Mr.  Knight's  composition.  Being  unable 
to  complete  the  Work  with  his  own  pen,  he  transferred  it 
to  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  whom  he  justly  conceived  to 
be  well  fitted  for  the  task  by  her  knowledge  of  political 
and  social  science,  and  her  extensive  acquaintance  amongst 
the  public  men  of  her  era.  The  result,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  folly  justified  Mr.  Knight's  expectations, 
for  certainly  no  such  luminous  memoir  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace  is  likely  to  be  written  by  any  contemporary. 
It  is  proper,  on  account  of  the  many  references  to  time  in 
the  book,  to  add  that  the  Author's  stand-point  was  in  the 
years  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 

In  1858  Miss  Martineau  gave  the  work  a  final  revision. 
She  then  made  a  number  of  corrections,  and  substituted 
the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  First  Book  for  the  portion  on 
the  South  American  Colonies  above  referred  to. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  that  revised  edition  with  the 
correction  of  some  obvious  errors. 
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BOOK  I. 

FBOM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  EXJBOPE  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  GEOBGE  IV. 


CHAPTER  L 

Peace  of  Paris— H0I7  Alliance— Congress  of  Vienna— Secret  Treaty 
—Paris  in  the  Antmnn  of  1815 — Territorial  Limits  settled  by 
Peace — State  of  Parties — ^Parliamentarr  Leaders — Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon — Lord  Liverpool  and  his  Colleagaes — The  Opposition- 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  Colleagaes — The  Opposition — ^Fourth 
Session  of  Fifth  Parliament 

The  world  was  at  peace. 

On  the  20tli  of  November  1816,  Viscount  Castlereagh 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himself  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu,  on  the  part  of  the  Bang 
of  France  and  Navarre,  put  their  signatures  to  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers. 
That  treaty  was  for  the  'object  of  restoring  between 
France  and  her  neighbours  those  relations  of  reciprocal 
confidence  and  good-will  which  the  feital  effects  of  the 
Kevolution  and  of  the  system  of  conquest  had  for  so  long 
a  time  disturbed.'  At  the  moment  of  signing  this  pledge 
of  peace,  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu  described  it  as  '  a  fatal 
treaty.'  *  More  dead  than  alive,'  he  writes  on  the  2l8t 
Kovember,  •  I  yesterday  put  my  name  to  this  fatal  treaty.* 
It  was  fiital  in  his  view,  because  it  contained '  an  arrange- 
ment framed  to  secure  to  the  allies  proper  indemnities  for 
die  past,  and  solid  guarantees  for  the  future.'    To  France 
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alone  did*  this  treaty  of  the  20th  November  apply.  The 
settlement  of  Europe,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  effected 
by  the  general  treaty  signed  in  congress  at  Vienna,  on  the 
9th  of  Jnne  1816.  Nothing  remained  but  to  carry  out 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  truth  which  were  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world.  Who  could  doubt 
that  the  reign  of  violence  was  destroyed  for  ever,  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  proclaimed  that  hence- 
forth the  political  relations  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
to  be  founded  on  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  ?  In  a 
manifesto  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  *  on  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  25th  December  1815,'  the  emperor 
commanded  that  there  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
a*  convention  eonoluded  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September 
1815,  between  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;'  in  which  *  they  solemnly 
declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to 
publish  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  their  fixed  resolu- 
tion, both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states, 
^nd  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other  govern- 
ment, to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy 
religion  of  our  Saviour — namely,  the  precepts  of  justice, 
Christian  charity,  and  peace ;  which,  far  from  being  ap- 
plicable only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  councils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their 
steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  humaos. 
institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfections.* 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 

Beturning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. — Popb. 

The  declaration  of  *the  Holy  Alliance* — for  so  this 
convention  of  the  26th  of  September  was  nawed — ^was  a, 
rhodomontade  which  the  Emperor  Aleicander  amused 
himself  by  composing,  with  the  assistance  of  a  '  white* 
robed  Innocence'  called  Madame  Krudener,*  whilst  the 
prosaic  destinies  of  Europe  were  being  settled  amidst  a 

*  *  Clothed  always  in  white,  kneeling  in  the  oratories,  she  seemed 
one  of  the  Dmidesses  whose  wonderful  words  oommanded  the  elements.* 
— Ca;pefigue^  Redauration, 
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iDonflict  of  jarriBg  interesto.  The  mystio*!  doctrines  of 
political  perfectibility  had  few  disciples,  although  the 
enthusiastic  emperor  lahoiired  unremittingly  for  oonverts, 
Mettemich  sUly  laughed,  and  handed  it  to  his  master  to 
sign ;  Wellington  coldly  bowed,  and  said  that  the  English 
parliament  would  require  something  more  precise.  The 
peace  of  Europe  was  settled,  ss  every  former  peace  had 
been  settled,  upon  a  struggle  for  what  the  respective 
powers  thought  most  conducive  to  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment. We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  t^ace  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  fipal  aettlement  of  1615.  Time  has 
revealed  many  of  the  hidden  movements  by  which  that 
settlement  was  accomplished. 

The  *  Treaty  of  Uni(»i,  Concert,  and  Subsidy,'  of  the  Ist 

Ifaroh  1814,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Chauinpnt,  we^  oon<> 

eluded  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  I^ussia, 

whilst  the  contest  with  France  still  remained  undecided. 

The  four  great  powers  w#re  negotiatipg  for  peace  with 

Bonaparte,  whilst  war  was  raging  all  around  tb/Hn.    The 

Treaty  of  Ohaumont  declared  that  the  four  powers  had 

^tiiansmitted  to  the  French  government  p^Qposals  for  cou" 

cduding  a  general  peace ;'  and  *  should  France  refuse  th^ 

conditi(ms  therein  contained,'  that  the  object  of  this  sQlem& 

eogagen^nt  was  ^  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  them 

for  tho  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  undertalpien  for  the 

(Balutary  purpose  of  putting  an  §nd  to  t^he  miseries,  of 

Europe,  by  rerestqbUshing  dju^t  hakmp^  of  power,    gut  this 

treaty  was  not  limited  to  the  attainment  of  peace  alone — 

it  contemplated  %  long  slJian^  for  the  preservation  of 

what  eheold  be   att0.ined  %zid    established.     Its  second 

pbjeot  was>  'should  th^  Almighty  bless  their  pacific  in- 

toiitipnSt  to  i^  the  means  of  maintaining,  ag|^^)^t  every 

attempt,  the  order  cf  things  which  shj^ll  h#^e  been  th^ 

happy  oonsequenoe  of  their  efforts/    To  this  end  ^^e  four 

'  powers  isaph  lagreed  to  Jceep  in  the  field  a  bundled  and 

fifty  thoue^nd  effective  n^en;  Great  Britain  engaged  to 

fmnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling  for  the  service 

d  the  year  1814 ;  and  the  duration  of  ^  treaty  was  to 

extend  to  twenty  years.      Within  one  month  from  the 

date  of  this  treaty,  the  counter-rBVolution  of  France  was 

j^Sbcted,  and  Napolepn  ^S#  decreed  to  havo  forfeited  the 
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throne.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  a  oonvention  was  agreed 
with  the  restored  government  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities ;  of  which  the  second  article  left  no  doubt  that 
the  jnst  balance  of  power  was  to  be  established  by  reduc- 
ing France  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  1st  January 
1792.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  the  30th  May 
1814,  some  additions  were  made  to  these  limits.  With 
reference  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  ceded  territories 
acquired  by  France  during  the  war,  the  treaty  was  neces- 
sarily vague.  The  larger  questions  of  contemplated 
aggrandisement  by  Eussia  and  Prussia  were  wholly  left 
out  of  view :  all  was  to  be  settled  in  the  general  congress 
to  be  held  at  Vienna. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant assembly  that  modem  Europe  had  beheld,  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  imposing  and  ostentatious. 
It  was  accompanied  by  all  the  '  fierce  vanities '  of  the  last 
days  of  feudalism ;  and  the  great  dramatic  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendours  of '  the  vale  of  Andren '  might,  with 
little  alteration,  be  applied  to  the  saloons  of  Vienna  in 
the  latter  months  of  1814.  In  that  city  of  pleasure  were 
assembled,  in  October,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  and 
Eussia,  and  Prussia,  with  many  of  the  lesser  princes  of 
the  Germanic  states.  Emperors  shook  hands  in  the  public 
streets ;  Mettemich  and  Castlereagh  strolled  about  arm 
in  arm.  The  royal  negotiators  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  entertainments ;  the  British  minister, 
a  commoner  of  England,  o'er-topped  the  magnificence  of 
the  proudest  royalties.  The  old  Prince  de  Ligne  exclaimjed : 
'Le  congres  danse,  et  ne  marche  pas.'  They  did  not 
move  on  quite  so  easily  and  agreeably  as  their  outward 
delights  and  courtesies  might  seem  to  indicate.  Talleyrand 
came  with  his  profound  adroitness  to  demand  that  France 
should  take  a  part  in  all  the  deliberations.  The  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Ohaumont  would  have  narrowed  his 
claims,  but  he  persevered,  and  France  regained  her  proper 
rank  in  European  diplomacy.  The  ministers  of  England 
and  Austria  had  begun  to  feel  that  ambitions  might  arise 
as  adverse  to  the  just  balance  of  power  as  the  humbled 
ambition  of  France  itself.  A  voice  had  gone  forth  from 
the  British  parliament  to  protest  against  the  annexation 
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of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  and  the  total  subjugation  of  Poland 
by  Bussia.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  on 
the  28th  November,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  British  minister  would  be  a  party 
to  these  acts.  It  was  clear,  from  his  own  letters,  that  up 
to  the  end  of  October  the  British  minister  had  been  a 
consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony ;  and  that 
he  had  defended  the  annexation  upon  the  ground  that  the 
king  had  been  guilty  of  perpetual  tergiversations,  and 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Saxony  he 
made  no  mention.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
protested  against  the  annexation.  For  three  months  Europe 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  new  war.  France,  having  recovered 
a  position  of  independence  at  the  congress,  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  and  refused  to  consent  to  the  degradation  of 
the  King  of  Saxony.  The  principle  of  legitimacy  was 
violated,  according  to  Talleyrand,  by  both  these  acts. 
Austria  made  common  cause  with  France  in  the  discussions 
npon  Saxony.  Opposed  to  these  powers  were  the  sovereigns 
of  Bussia  and  Prussia,  united  by  personal  friendship,  and 
most  potential  in  their  military  organisation.  *  Secure  me 
Saxony,'  said  Prussia,  *  and  you  shall  have  Poland;* 
*  Secure  me  Poland,'  said  Bussia,  'and  you  shall  have 
Saxony.'  In  these  questions  Great  Britain  had  no  direct 
interest ;  but  she  had  the  great  national  interest  to  up- 
hold, that  the  weaker  states  should  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
stronger,  and  that  some  regard  to  the  people  should  be 
shown  in  those  partitions  of  territory  which  the  wars  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  rendered  too  familiar.  There 
was  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  minister  at  con- 
gress. Before  the  end  of  1814,  England,  France,  and 
Austria  were  united  in  demanding  the  integrity  of  Saxony, 
and  the  independence  of  Poland.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
the  Archduke  Constantino,  who  had  hurried  from  Vienna, 
called  upon  the  Poles  to  rally  round  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia ;  the  Prussian  minister  declared  that 
Saxony  was  conquered  by  Prussia,  and  should  not  be 
restored;  Alexander,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  of 
France,  was  resolved  to  support  Murat  on  the  throne  of 
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Naples*  The  riyal  yontets  began  to  look  to  war.  There 
had  been  ft  million  of  allied  men  in  atms  to  resifit  the 
aggressions  of  France,  and  to  restore  the  jnst  equilibriuln 
of  pdWer  in  Europe.  That  these  arms  were  now  to  be 
ttttned  against  each  other  was  a  more  than  possible  event; 
it  was  an  evetit  to  be  instantly  provided  for  and  regulated 
by  those  whose  mission  Was  that  of  peace«  In  the  treaty 
of  Holy  AUiande  the  rulers  of  Austria,  Bussia,  and  I^russia 
had  solemnly  e&gaged  to  *  remain  imited  by  the  bonds  of 
a  ttile  and  indiclsolttble  ftaternity  *  and  considering  each 
otheif  as  fellow*oountrymen,  they  will,  on  ftU  occasions, 
and  In  all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance.'  In 
a  seciret  treaty  odncluded  between  Austria,  England,  and 
France  dn  the  8rd  Fetmafy  1815,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  to  iU}t  in  bonceli;,  each  with  an  ai^iny  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  manner  most  conformable  to  the 
spilit  of  that  tr^ty ;  '  oonviilced  that  the  powers  who  had 
to  complete  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  sedtirity  and  perfect  Inde- 
pendenoe,  and  holding  it  necessary,  in  consequence  ofpre^ 
tenmna  fMMtly  ma/nifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist 
eyery  aggression/  When,  a  year  after  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  Mr«  Brougham  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fiir  a  copy  of  the  document.  Lord  Castlereagh  resisted  its 
prodttCtioD,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  an  unfinished  transaction,  *  a  mere  historical 
foot,'  that  could  have  no  influence  on  otir  actual  affairs. 
He  contended  that  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  allies 
in  the  etrents  of  1815  was  sufficient  to  (Show  that  for  all 
great  purposes  the  spirit  of  strict  alliande  pervaded  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Thirty  years  have  passed  sinoe  this 
argument  was  employed*  It  was  a  good  argument  then, 
to  prevent  ineonvenient  dlsclosutes ;  but  there  reqnires 
little  to  convince  uS  now,  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  this 
*  historical  &ct,'  that  if  Bonaparte  had  not  leaped  iuto  the 
throne  of  the  Tuilerles  in  the  spring  of  1815,  the  peace  of 
Europe  might  have  been  broken  before  it  Was  consolidated. 
The  '  historical  fact '  is  not  without  its  lessons  even  at  the 
present  hour*  On  the  7th  of  Match,  Prince  Mettemich 
received  a  despatch  announcing  the  hasty  and  mysterioils 
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departure  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  On  the  13ih  the  solemn 
declaration  of  congress  was  published,  that  Bonaparte 
was  to  be  put  down  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  continued  its  deliberations ;  and 
whilst  preparations  for  war  were  made  on  every  side,  the 
general  treaty  of  congress  for  the  settlement  of  Europe 
was  prepared,  and  was  signed  only  a  week  before  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  points  of  difference  as  to 
territorial  limits  were  settled  by  mutual  concessions.  The 
principle  of  partition  and  readjustment  of  territory  was 
established. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
signed  on  the  9th  of  June.  On  the  14th  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
said  that  he  had  contracted  a  loan  that  day  for  thirty-six 
millions,  and  he  asked  for  a  total  amount  for  the  supplies 
of  the  year — ^in  addition  to  the  permanent  charges  of 
thirty-seven  millions  and  a  half — of  no  less  a  sum  than 
ninety  millions.  The  resolutions  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  agreed  to,  with  onlv  one  opposingspeeoh, 
and  without  a  division.  On  the  1 8th  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  Paris  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Prussian  army — Louis  XVIIL  was  re- 
stored— Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  trace  the  various 
political  intrigues  that  followed  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  from  which  they  had  been  hurled, 
partly  by  their  own  indiscretions,  essentially  by  the  re- 
action 01  that  fierce  military  spirit  which  had  held  Europe 
in  terror  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  was  once 
tnore  to  be  a  contest  for  power  between  England  and 
Bussia.  England  could  repress  the  national  hatred  of 
Prussia,  and  preserve  Paris  from  worse  than  useless  out- 
rage. She  could  even  read  France  '  a  great  moral  lesson ' 
in  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art  to  their  lawful  owners* 
But  England  could  not  preserve  the  influence  which 
would  have  secured  France  from  the  dangerous  revenge  of 
the  ultra-royallsts.  Talleyrand,  who  had  raised  his  country 
to  the  position  which  she  occupied  at  the  Congress  of 
Vielma,  was  driven  fix)m  the  councils  of  that  king  who,  a 
few  months  before,  was  a  powerless  outcast,     Bussia,  it  is 
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said,  named  his  successor.  The  ministers  of  England  did 
all  that  remained  to  them  to  do.  The  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  accompanied  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  forwarded  to 
the  French  minister  with  a  note  which  contained  sundry 
excellent  lessons  on  the  duty  of  uniting  moderation  with 
firmness,  and  rejecting  imprudent  or  impassioned  counsels. 
*  Indemnities  for  the  past '  were  to  be  secured  by  France 
paying,  by  gradual  instalments,  seven  hundred  millions  of 
francs — a  sum  not  equal  to  the  loan  which  the  English 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  raised  in  one  day ;  *  guarantees 
for  the  future '  were  exacted  by  the  presence  of  the  army 
of  occupation  for  a  term  of  years,  supported  at  the  expense 
of  France,  and  garrisoning  her  strong  places,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  England,  having 
lost  her  real  influence  in  the  government  of  France,  re- 
tained the  power  of  making  herself  odious.  The  terms 
granted  to  the  French  were  in  truth  moderate.  England, 
at  the  height  of  glory,  had  to  pay  penalties  of  longer 
duration,  perhaps  of  greater  severity,  as  the  price  of  this 
tremendous  conflict.  The  last  three  years  of  war  alone 
had  cost  the  country  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
millions. 

Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1815  presented  a  scene  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  conquered  city  was  one  universal  theatre  of  gaiety 
and  excitement.  Here  was  no  *  Eachel  weeping  for  her 
children.'  In  some  dark  estaminet  might  a  solitary 
soldier  of  the  disbanded  army  of  the  Loire  be  heard 
execrating  the  presence  of  the  foreigner.  But  the  foreigner 
preserved  an  exact  discipline.  He  paid  for  everything, 
and  he  had  ample  means  of  payment.  *  It  is  from  this 
year,  1815,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shopkeeping  for- 
tunes of  Paris  are  to  be  dated.  The  haughty  nobles  of 
Bussia  lavished  their  rents  upon  Parisian  mistresses  and 
gamblers.  Hundreds  of  the  great  English  &milies  rushed 
to  Paris  to  gaze  upon  the  conquering  armies,  and  to  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  a  smile  from  Lady  Castlereagh  in 
her  evening  circle,  or  a  bow  from  the  great  duke  at  his 
morning  levee.  All  this  was  to  end.  The  ministers  and 
serf-lords  of  Kussia  had  to  return  to  a  St.  Petersburg 
winter,  and  see  how  best  they  could  persuade  the  Poles 
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that  their  annexation  was  the  triumph  of  their  independ- 
ence. The  cantious  diplomatists  of  Austria  had  to  discover 
how  the  hot  Italian  spirits  that  had  dreamt  of  liberty  and 
national  greatness  were  to  sit  down  under  tjie  leaden 
sceptre  of  the  German  stranger.  Prussian  councillors  of 
state  had  to  meet  the  excited  landwehr,  who  had  rushed  to 
arms  under  the  promise  of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  to 
accommodate  the  differences  of  one  set  of  subjects  with  the 
old  German  laws,  and  her  new  Bhine  people  with  the 
French  code.  The  smaller  German  states  nad  to  re-arrange 
themselves  under  the  confederation.  Sweden  had  to  re- 
concile Norway.  Holland  had  to  amalgamate  with  Bel- 
gium— Protestant  with  Catholic,  and  interpret  Dutch  laws 
to  a  French  race.  Spain,  which  had  put  down  the  cortes, 
had  to  try  if  proscriptions  could  satisfy  a  people  that  had 
been  fighting  seven  years  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly these  home  prospects  were  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
managers  of  national  affairs  as  the  reviews  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  the  reunions  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 
Perhaps  to  the  English  ministers,  and  to  their  admiring 
followers,  there  was  less  of  apprehension  than  to  the  leaders 
of  those  states  who  had  gained  something  more  solid  than 
the  glory  with  which  England  remained  contented.  It 
was  enough  for  her  to  believe  that  she  had  won  security. 
She  had  proudly  won  the  semblance  of  it ;  the  one  great 
enemy  was  overthrown.  Still  there  might  be  some  feel- 
ing— half  fear,  half  disgust — at  the  thought  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  its  searching  questions,  its  hatred  of 
continental  alliances,  its  denunciations  of  broken  promises, 
coming  from  a  small  but  active  minority.  The  lofty  port 
and  the  cold  politeness  that  befitted  the  table  of  Congress 
would  be  there  out  of  place.  Two  years  of  negotiation  in 
the  midst  of  victory  would  not  be  favourable  to  debating 
equanimity.  Hard  everyday  business  would  have  to  be 
talked  of  instead  of  glory.    There  was  but  one  course  : 

They  must  either — 
For  go  ran  the  oonditions— leave  those  remnants 
Of  fooL  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men. 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows. 

— Shaksfbabe  :  Henry  VIIL 
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But  if  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  oonntry  might  return 
home  a  little  imbued  with  the  temper  of  despotic  cabinets — 
if  they  could  be  accused  of  having  too  strenuously 
asserted  the  principle  of  legitimacy — ^if  they  had  appeared 
to  have  contended  too  much  for  iSie  claims  of  kings,  and 
too  little  for  the  rights  of  the  people — ^in  one  respect  they 
had  done  their  duty,  and  truly  upheld  the  moral  supremacy 
of  England.  They  had  laboiQ^  strenuously,  and  tiiey  had 
laboured  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  protected 
her  commercial  interestfl---despicable  protection ! — ^by  sti- 
pulating for  a  monopoly  of  the  slave-trade  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  Treatv  of  Paris,  England  wrested  from  France  an 
immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic,  and  a  declaration  from 
all  the  high  contracting  powers  that  they  would  concert, 
without  loss  of  time, '  the  most  efTectual  measures  for  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious.* 
This  was  something  to  set  off  against  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Great  Britain,  who  had  made  such  enormous  sacri- 
fices for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  had  not  a  single  com- 
mercial treaty  to  exhibit  as  a  compensation  for  her  prodigal 
disbursements  of  loans  and  subsidies.  During  the  most 
stringent  period  of  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  decrees, 
her  commerce  went  on  increasing.  The  people  of  Europe 
would  have  her  commodities,  and  no  fiscal  power  could 
shut  them  out.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  might  expect  that  when  all  the  rulers  of  Europe 
were  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  future  welfare  of 
the  great  European  family,  there  would  be  some  relaxation 
of  that  almost  universal  system  of  high  duties  and  prohi- 
bition which  denied  to  the  continental  nations  the  advan- 
tages of  free  marts  for  the  products  of  British  industry. 
The  days  of  neutrals,  and  licences,  and  armies  of  smugglers, 
were  gone.  Our  diplomatists  came  home  with  no  treaties 
putting  their  country  *upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.'  The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  not  have  welcomed  them  if  they  had  come  with 
any  treaty  that  went  upon  the  principle  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Even  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  Pitt  negotiated  with  France 
in  1786,  would  have  been  offensive  to  the  parliament  of 
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England  in  1816,  for  it  was  a  treaty  of  mtitnal  concession 
and  liberality.  Had  Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  '  1  have  made  trade  free/  he  would  have 
been  hooted.  The  shipowners  would  hare  clamoured  for 
their  beloved  navigation-laws.  The  landowners  would 
have  driven  him  from  office  had  he  admitted  the  com  of 
Poland  and  the  wool  of  Saxony.  The  colonial  merchants 
would  have  impeached  him  for  letting  in  the  timber  of 
Norway.  The  manufacturers  would  have  been  in  open 
insurrection  at  the  faintest  rustling  of  the  silks  of  France. 
As  it  was,  the  peace  of  1815  was  constructed  without  the 
slightest  effort  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  something 
stronger  than  conventions  and  proctoools — by  uniting 
mankind  in  a  bond  of  common  interests. 

We  request  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  to  follow  us  in  a  few  details  which  may  save  some 
after-trouble  of  reference  and  explanation. 

Look,  first,  at  the  kingdom  of  Prance,  as  its  limits  wei'e 
fixed  in  1815,  nearly  the  limits  of  1790 — the  limits  of  the 
present  hour.  It  is  a  noble  territory,  full  of  natural 
resources — a  land  that  possesses  all  the  elements  of  real 
prosperity — a  country  that  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe — a  military  power,  a  naval 
power.  The  population  of  France,  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  peace,  Vfas  in  1815  about  thirty  millions.  But 
before  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  empire  of  France 
embraced  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  millions ;  the 
imperial  domination  extended  over  more  than  sixty 
millions.  There  were  thirty-two  millions  of  people,  in 
1816,  to  come  under  new  laws  and  new  governments. 

The  old  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  severed  from 
the  empire,  were  raised  up  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  under  the  House  of  Orange.  The  line  which 
now  separates  Belgium  and  Holland  was  drawn  aftet  the 
revolution  of  1830.  In  1816  this  was  made  a  compact 
kingdom  of  five  millions  of  inhabitants — an  agHoultural, 
a  manufacturing,  and  a  commercial  kingdom,  with  noble 
colonies.  The  physical  arrangement  of  such  a  state  was 
admirable.  But  the  moral  overcame  the  material.  The 
people  wotdd  not  amalgamate. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium),  with  all  that 
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part  of  Qermany  whicli  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
were  added  to  the  old  territory  of  France  in  1801.  The 
Rhenish  provinces  were,  in  1815,  bestowed  upon  Prussia 
— a  fertile  territory,  an  industrious  people.  By  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was  stripped  of  nearly  one-half  of 
her  dominions.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  her  to 
her  full  sovereignty.  But  the  congress  did  more  for  this 
great  member  of  the  European  confederacy.  It  gave 
Prussia  one-half  of  Saxony.  It  gave  her  a  slice  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  million  of  people.  The  map 
will  show  better  than  words  what  the  peace  of  1816  did 
for  Prussia.  It  raised  her  from  the  depths  of  her  humilia- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Jena,  to  take  rank  amongst  the 
most  important  of  European  powers. 

A  territory  larger  than  all  Europe  put  together — a 
population  forming  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Europe — this 
is  indeed  a  mighty  country,  and  one  that  would  seem 
destined  for  universal  monarchy.  But  the  largest  states 
are  not  always  the  strongest.  Eussia,  by  its  ascendency 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
in  undisputed  sovereignty,  with  four  million  inhabitants. 
The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  swept  from  the  domination  of 
France.  The  new  kingdom  had  a  constitution ;  but  the  old 
annexations  of  Poland  to  Bussia  were  to  continue  under 
the  absolute  monarch.    The  fabric  was  too  frail  to  endure. 

Where  vanished  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its 
six  million  inhabitants?  Where  all  the  lesser  French 
incorporated  states,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Lucca? 
The  lord  of  the  iron  crown  might  indeed  dream  that  the 
Mediterranean  would  become  the  French  lake !  Austria 
acquired  the  Lombardo-Veneto  kingdom,  with  its  four 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Sardinia  annexed  Genoa  to  its 
territory,  and  became  a  more  important  state.  The  States 
of  the  Church  were  re-established.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  restored  to  the  old  Bourbon  branch.  Tuscany  was 
again  a  grand-duchy.  Smaller  states  are  dotted  about 
the  famed  Italian  land.  Visions  of  ancient  grandeur  have 
sometimes  precipitated  its  people  into  revolt;  but  the 
arrangements  of  1815  have  not  been  disturbed.  Austria 
obtained  as  great  a  prize  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
French  empire  as  Prussia  and  Eussia.     With  a  policy  that 
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was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  most  skilful  calculation, 
she  sought  no  very  considerable  enlargement  of  territory 
to  the  north.  She  became  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
carried  her  frontier  to  the  Alps. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  for  us  to  follow  the  minute 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  minor  German  states. 
The  Germanic  Confederation  will  require  to  be  noticed 
when  we  have  to  trace  its  internal  workings.  It  was  not 
the  least  of  the  achievements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
that  the  contending  interests  of  a  host  of  petty  princes 
were  harmonized  into  some  semblance  of  nationality.  One 
Germany  to  be  defended  by  the  confederation  of  independent 
states,  raised  up  a  formidable  barrier  to  external  ambition, 
whether  of  France  or  of  Eussia. 

The  last  important  territorial  decision  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  out,  is  that  of  the  annexation  of  Norway 
to  Sweden.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Convention 
of  Kiel,  in  1814,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

We  are  now  writing  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  exactly 
thirty  years  since  the  final  act  of  that  settlement,  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  of  November  1816.*  From  that  time  there  has 
been  no  general  war  in  Europe.  Spain  has  passed  through 
revolution  upon  revolution ;  the  South  American  colonies 
have  acquired  independence  without  strength ;  Italy  has 
in  vain  striven  against  the  rule  of  Austria  and  Sardinia ; 
Poland  has  succumbed  more  entirely  to  the  power  of 
Bussia ;  Greece  has  been  raised  into  a  kingdom ;  the 
younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  obtained  the 
throne  of  France,  as  was  contemplated  by  some  in  1815  ; 
Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Holland.  Yet  with  all 
these  changes  the  five  great  powers  have  not  drawn  the 
sword  from  the  scabbard  to  assault  each  other  :  this  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  peace  of 
1815.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  said  to  O'Meara :  •  So  silly 
a  treaty  as  that  made  by  your  ministers  for  their  own 
country  was  never  known  before.  You  give  up  everything 
and  gain  nothing.'  We  can  now  answer,  that  we  gained 
everything  when  we  gained  thirty  years  of  repose.  We 
gained   everything  when,  after  twenty  years  of  warfare 

*  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  when  dates  are  referred  to, 
tbat  this  Idstory  was  written  in  1846. 
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upon  the  most  extravagant  Bcale,  the  spirit  of  the  peoi^o 
conducted  that  warfisire  to  a  triumphant  end.  The  gams 
of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  he  reckoned  only  hj  its 
territorial  acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  infiuenoe.  Tho 
war  which  £ngland  had  waged,  often  single-handed, 
against  a  colossal  tyranny,  raised  her  to  an  emincAoe 
which  amply  compensated  for  the  mistakes  of  her 
negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  close  the 
war  in  a  huckstering  spirit — that  they  did  not  squabble 
for  this  colony  or  that  entrepdU  The  fact  of  our  greatness 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  when  we  Jleft  to  others  the  scramble 
for  aggrandiseme^t,  content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  oar 
own  course  of  consolidating  our  power  by  the  arts  of  peace* 
There  were  years  of  exhaustion  aqd  discontent  to  xollow 
those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and  &Qal  triumph.  But 
security  was  won ;  we  were  safe  from  the  giant  aggressor. 
The  people  that  had  subdued  Napoleon — for  it  was  the  ^t 
of  the  people — would  do  the  work  that  remained  to  them. 
The  imperial  parliament  had  continued  prorogued  from 
the  11th  July,  1815,  to  the  1st  Februaiy  1816.  During 
this  long  and  unusual  interval  of  legislative  business — for 
it  had  been  the  previous  custom  for  parliament  to  meet 
early  in  November — the  foreign  policy  of  the  administra^ 
tion  had  been  carried  out  without  the  slightest  control 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Sir  S.  EomiUy 
writes  in  hjs  diary  of  the  1st  February :  '  There  has  been 
no  period  of  our  history  in  which  more  important  events 
have  passed,  and  upon  which  the  counsels  of  parliament — 
if  they  be  of  any  utility — were  more  to  be  required,  thau 
during  this  long  prorogation.'  It  may  be  doubted  if  tho 
counsels  of  parliament  could  have  been  *  of  any  utility '  in 
deciding  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  irresistible 
triumph  of  the  allied  armies.  Bomilly  was  himself  at 
Paris  in  October  1815.  He  laments  over  the  unpopularity 
of  the  English  in  compelling  the  removal  of  the  works  of 
art  from  the  Louvre ;  he  doubts  whether  a  peace  of  long; 
duration  could  arise  out  of  the  occupation  of  France  by 
foreign  troops;  he  sympathises  with  those  who  bitterly 
complain  of  the  perfidy  of  the  allied  powers.  Mr.  Pomer 
has  similar  views :  the  good  fruits  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  were  to  be  lost  to  France ;  the  confederacy  of  courts 
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and  tlie  alliance  of  armies  were  to  subject  the  French  to  the 
SfOYdmment  of  a  family  that  they  despiise  and  detest :  that 
the  people  are  the  property  of  certain  royal  families,  was 
to  be  eetablished  as  a  maxim  in  the  system  of  Europe ;  our 
army  was  degraded  in  being  the  main  instrament  of  a 
warfare  against  freedom  and  civilisation.  If  parliament 
bad  been  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and  had  these 
been  the  general  opinions  of  the  opposition  as  a  body,  the 
Bourbons  might  not  have  been  supported  by  the  English 
diplomatists  in  their  restoration ;  and  the  English  army 
might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  occupation  of  France, 
after  the  object  had  been  accomplished  for  which  England 
had  professed  to  arm — the  overthrow  of  Napoleop.  But 
parliament  was  not  sitting  in  the  autumn  pf  1815 ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  opposition,  as  a  body,  did  not 
hold  these  opinions.  Two  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  Mr.  Homer  writes :  '  I  fear  we  are  not  l&ely 
to  go  on  very  harmoniously  in  opposition ;  there  are  such 
wide  and  irreconcilable  differenx»s  of  opinion  between 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  will  hear  of  nothing  but  a  re- 
turn to  all  that  was  undone  by  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
who,  in  the  pre9ent  moment  of  guccesg,  declare  views  of  that 
sort  which  they  never  avowed  to  the  same  extent  before — 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  French 
people  have  some  right  to  make  and  mend  their  government 

for  themselves You  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 

breach  in  the  opposition;  I  l^ink  it  cannot  be  averted 
much  longer.'  Mr.  Ward  (afterwards  Lord  Dudley) 
attributes  to  the  opposition  motives  which  pould  belong 
only  to  a  few  and  which  even  in  those  few  were  mixed 
up  with  something  higher :  '  Opposition  had  staked  every- 
thing upon  Napoleon's  success,  and  are  grieved  at  his 
£Ekilnre/  ^ad  Napoleon  succeeded,  there  might  have 
been  unity.  He  fell;  and  the  great  Whig  party  was 
broken  for  a  season.  It  only  recovered  its  power  when  it 
took  deeper  root  in  the  popular  affections.  The  trimnph 
of  the  British  arms  was  soon  followe4  by  grievous 
embarrassments  at  home.  But  the  people,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1816,  had  little  sympathy  for  those*  who 
were  lamenting  over  the  banishment  of  Napoleon.  Even 
the  chief  Whig  organ,  the  Edinburgh  Jieview,  complained 
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of '  the  strange  partiality  whicli  has  lately  indicated  itself 
for  him  among  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of 
libei-ty  in  this  country;'  and  ridiculed  *the  sort  of 
hankering  after  him  which  we  can  trace  among  some  of 
our  good  Whigs.*  The  people  had  as  little  respect  for 
those  who  grieved  that  France  had  to  pay  severe  penalties 
for  her  long  career  of  spoliation.  The  success  of  England 
was  too  recent— the  success  was  too  splendid  and  over- 
whelmingy  not  to  throw  its  shield  over  just  fears  and 
reasonable  complaints.  It  annihilated  mere  party  hos- 
tility. The  reaction  was  not  yet  come.  The  fever-fit  of 
triumph  had  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  cold  torpor  of 
exhaustion.  For  a  little  while  the  nation  could  bear  even 
the  presumption  of  those  who  claimed  all  the  merit  of 
the  mumph,  and  almost  appeared  to  forget  that  never  was 
a  government  so  supported  by  the  people  as  the  English 
supported  their  government  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Mr.  Ward,  a  general  follower  of  the  administration,  writes 
thus  of  the  men  in  power  in  1816 :  *  Their  prodigious 
success — which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their 
merits  and  abilities,  must  be  allowed  by  all  reasonable  men 
to  have  been  vastly  beyond  their  merits  and  beyond  their 
abilities — had  made  their  underlings  insolent,  and  the 
House  too  obedient.'  Such  was  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  with  reference  to  external  politics.  Domestic  con- 
cerns, which  were  soon  to  assume  the  greater  importance, 
were  too  little  regarded  during  the  war  to  divide  men  into 
parties.  The  policy  of  peace  had  slowly  to  construct  the 
great  modem  division  of  the  adherents  to  things  as  they 
were,  and  the  advocates  of  things  as  they  should  be — ^the 
enemies  and  the  friends  of  progress. 

Let  us  endeavour,  with  however  feeble  a  pencil,  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  those  who  had  chiefly  to  interpret  the 
opinions  of  their  time — to  attack  and  to  defend — ^to  pro- 
pound lasting  truths  or  fleeting  paradoxes — ^in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1816.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  had  to 
debate  on  the  Peace  of  Paris  sleep  with  those  who  had  to 
debate  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  same  narrow  house 
that  contained  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  contains  Liverpool 
and  Gastlereagh.  Ponsonby  and  Tiemey  are  as  insensible 
to  the  historic  regards  of  their  younger  contemporaries  as 
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are  StanHope  and  Hanmer.    The  living  and  the  dead 
alike  claim  an  honest  and  impartial  estimation. 

On  the  woolsack  sits  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon.  The 
chancellor  is  in  his  sixtj-fifth  year.  He  has  filled  his 
high  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  of  ahsence 
from  power,  since  1801.  The  consummate  jndge  is  in 
him  united  with  the  narrowest  politician.  The  acute 
lawyer,  halancing  every  question  with  the  most  inflexihle 
honesty  and  the  clearest  vision,  is  the  most  one-sided  and 
halting  statesman  that  ever  sat  in  the  councils  of  an  empire 
in  which  truth  was  only  to  be  established  by  conflict,  and 
every  element  of  change  was  in  ceaseless,  and  for  the  most 
part  healthful  activity.  His  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by 
night,  is  to  uphold  what  he  calls  the  constitution — that 
indefinable  compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that 
to  him  is  as  sacred  as  the  co;nmands  of  Holy  Writ. 
Whoever  approaches  to  lay  his  hands  on  that  ark,  whether 
he  come  to  blot  out  a  cruel  statute,  or  to  mitigate  a 
commercial  restriction,  or  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough, 
or  to  break  down  a  religious  disability,  is  his  enemy.  He 
was  the  last  great  man  who  belonged  to  thiis  sect.  But  he 
acted  with  perfect  honesty  and  unshrinking  courage  in 
the  assertion  of  these  opinions.  He  retained  office  b^use 
he  professed  the  opinions ;  but  no  one  can  believe  that  he 
professed  the  opinions  to  retain  office.  He  lived  in  times 
-when  bursts  of  popular  violence  alarmed  the  peaceful,  and 
licentious  expressions  of  opinion  disgusted  the  moderate ; 
and  he  knew  no  other  instrument  but  force  for  producing 
internal  peace.  Yet  he  was  no  hater  of  liberty,  no  assertor 
of  the  rights  of  unconditional  power.  The  law,  as  it  stood, 
-was  his  palladium,  yet  no  one  was  more  ready  to  make  the 
natural  course  of  justice  give  place  to  suspensions  of  the 
constitution.  But  in  his  mind  this  was  to  preserve  the 
constitution.  To  lop  off  a  limb  was  life  to  the  constitution ; 
to  infdse  new  blood  was  death.  It  has  been  truly  observed 
that  he  confounded  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the 
throne,  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar,  with 
the  institutions  themselves — '  alike  the  determined  enemy 
of  all  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate 
the  abuse.'  He  is  one  that  after-times  will  not  venerate ; 
"but,  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  larger  number  of  the 
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great  ones  of  the  earthy  there  is  a  vast  neutral  ground 
between  veneration  and  cwntempt. 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  the  Earl  of  LirerpooL 
He  has  been  prime  ministei:  from  1812  ;  he  has  held  high 
office  from  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  ho  has  filled 
subordinate  offices  from  the  age  of  manhood.  Bespect  is 
on  all  hailds  conceded. to  him — the  respect  due  to  honest 
intentions  and  moderate  abilities.  Admiration  or  disgust 
is  reserved  for  his  colleagues.  As  prime  minister  cC 
England^  he  seems  to  fill  soihething  like  the  station  which 
a  quiet  aud  prudent  king  may  fill  in  other  countries.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  nation's  oounoilS)  with  responsible 
ministers.  The  cohduct  df  the  wat  was  not  his;  he 
suffered  othets  to  starve  the  war.  The  peace  was  not  his ; 
he  gave  to  others  the  uncontrolled  power  of  prescribing 
the  laws  of  victoi^.  The  stupendous  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  war  were  not  his ;  they  were  expounded  oy 
a  man  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
resistanbe  to  all  change  was  not  his ;  the  great  breakwater 
of  the  coming  wave  was  His  sturdy  chanoellor^  The  people, 
during  his  war-administration^  had  quietly  sutrendered 
itself  to  the  belief  that  good  business  talents  were  the  most 
essential  td  the  official  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  nations. 
A  long  course  of  victory  had  succeeded  to  a  long  course  ai 
disaj^er ;  and,  therefore^  the  rulers  at  home  were  the  best 
bf  rulets.  The  gfeat  Captain  who  saved  his  country,  and 
threw  his  protection  over  the  government,  offer^  the 
strongest  evidence,  in  after-years,  of  how  little  that 
government  had  done  for  him.  Aix)Und  the  preiuier  sit 
the  hotne  secretary,  Yiseount  Sidmouth,  aiid  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  Earl  Bathurst.  They  enjoy^  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  himself,  the  privilege  of  not  being 
envied  and  feared  for  ihb  force  of  &eir  eharaotersi  ot  the 
splendbur  of  their  talents; 

It  is  not  qiiite  easy  to  understand  now  what  constituted 
the  opposition  in  1816s  The  two  peers  of  the  greatest 
mark  had  been  divided  in  their  0pini9ns  as  to  the  war 
against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  It  is  little 
doubtful  that  they  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  eharacter 
of  the  peace.  Earl  Grey  stdod  at  l^e  head  of  the  party 
thitt  deneUnoed  the  ihtitnate  foreign  aUianoes  whieh  this 
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eotmtty  had  formed  in  the  snpt>ort  of  legitimacy.  He 
woTild  have  treated  with  Bonaparte.  Lord  Grenville  held 
that  the  niSlinteliaiioe  of  peace  with  Bonaparte  trao  im- 
possible, and  that  consequently  the  foreign  alliances  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  were  essential  parts  of  the 
war  policy*  Both  had  been  driren  from  office  ten  years 
before,  throngh  their  firtti  adherence  to  the  support  df  the 
Catholid  claims.  The  nature  of  each  of  these  eminent 
statesmen  was  soiiiewhat  haughty  and  uncomptomising. 
Had  they  remained  in  power  afte>r  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
they  would  hdve  probably  differed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Had  they  succeeded  to  power  upon  the 
termination  of  the  war,  they  wotdd  as  certainly  hare 
differed  as  to  the  character  of  popular  discontents,  atid  the 
mode  of  appeasing  them*  Lord  Grey  was  a  Whig-refoimet 
— ^Lord  Grenville  a  Whig-conservative.  On  the  benches 
of  opposition  -sat  also  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Holland.  Their  differences  of  opinion  Wer^  not  of  a  very 
practical  characten  Lord  Lansdowne  saw  iti  the  over- 
tlrfow  of  Napoleon  the.  desttuction  of  a  military  tyrant, 
and  he  rejoiced  accordingly;  Lord  Holland,  a  man  of 
large  benevoletLce,  had  a  generous  tear  for  a  fedlen  foe. 

Turn  We  td  the  House  of  Commons — that  assembly  whose 
voice,  evdn  When  its  defects  were  most  fiercely  ctinvassed, 
went  fbrth  throughout  the  world  as  the  expression  of 
a  great  and  free  nation*  The  leader  of  the  ministerial 
phalanx  is  Bobert  Stewatt,  Lord  Oastlereagh.  To  his 
splendid  figure  and  commanding  face  he  has  added  the 
outward  show  of  honours  which  have  not  been  bestowed 
upon  a  commoner  since  the  days  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole* 
He  is  *  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.'  He  has  been 
foreign  secretary  since  1812.  He  held  high  office  in  1802. 
By  the  force  of  his  character  he  bore  down  the  calumnies 
which  had  attached  to  his  connection  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  before  the  union.  The  triumphs  of  the 
Peninsnla  had  obliterated  the  recollections  of  Walcheren. 
He  ccnnes  now  to  parliament  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
power,  having  taken  but  little  part  in  its  debates  during 
the  mighty  events  of  the  two  previous  years.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  he  has  a  leaning  towards  arbitrary 
principles,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  irresponsible 
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rulers  of  the  oontinent  lias  not  increased  his  aptitade  for 
administering  a  representative  government.  He  will  be 
attacked  with  bitterness;  he  will  be  suspected,  perhaps 
unjustly.  But  he  will  stand  up  against  all  attack  with 
unflinching  courage,  and  unyielding  self-support.  No 
consciousness  of  the  narrowness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
defects  of  his  education  will  prevent  him  pouring  out 
torrent  after  torrent  of  unformed  sentences  and  disjointed 
argument.  It  is  a  singular  consideration  that  mere 
hardihood  and  insensibility  should  have  stood  up  so 
successfully  against  untiring  eloquence  within  the  walls 
of  parliament,  and  determined  hostility  without.  Lord 
Castlereagh  even  succeeded  in  living  down  popular 
hatred,  iiound  this  most  fortunate  minister  of  1816  are 
grouped  his  collea^es — ^Nicholas  Vansittart,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  *  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  according  to 
Pope's  maxim ;  the  secretary  of  war.  Lord  Palmerston ; 
the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Peel ;  and,  somewhat 
out  of  his  place,  the  friend  whom  Canning  raised  to  office 
when  he  ingloriously  went  to  , Lisbon  in  1814 — Mr. 
Huskisson. 

The  accredited  leader  of  the  opposition  is  George 
Ponsonby,  formerly  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  pru- 
dent and  temperate  leader,  not  remarkable  for  great 
powers  as  a  debater,  but  a  safe  guide  for  party-men  to 
rally  round.  One  who  did  not  act  with  him  says :  '  H© 
was  the  least  eminent  man  that  ever  filled  such  a  station.* 
One  who  did  act  with  him  writes  in  his  diary :  *  He  was 
a  very  honest  man,  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
possessed  very  considerable  talents;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  fit  for  the  situation  which  he  has  for  ten  years 
occupied — ^that  of  leader  of  the  party  of  opposition.' 
Beside  him  sits  George  Tiemey,  a  parliamentary  veteran, 
who  has  been  fighting  for  twenty  years,  chiefly  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  once  as  a  member  of  the  Addington 
administration — a  financier,  a  wit.  Of  ready  powers  as  a 
debater,  of  great  practical  sense,  of  unblemished  private 
character,  he  seemed  fitted  for  higher  eminence  than  he 
attained  in  the  nation's  eyes.  He  was  a  parliamentary 
man  of  business  at  a  time  when  that  high  quality  was  not 
valued  as  it  ought  to  have  been;  and,  whether  in  or  out  of 
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office,  the  beet  committee  man,  the  clearest  oalcnlator,  was 
held  as  a  verj  stibordinate  person  in  affairs  of  legislation. 
He  redeemed,  however,  the  character  of  the  opposition  in 
regard  to  this  quality,  in  which  they  were  held,  unjustly 
enough,  to  be  singularly  deficient ;  and  he  almost  succeeded 
in  persuading  his  hearers  and  the  public,  that  genius  and 
industry  may  be  united.  The  nation  seemed  then  to  have 
confidence  in  its  administration,  because  it  regarded  its 
chiefs  and  subordinates  as  essentially  men  of  business. 
Mr.  Tiemey  was  to  claim  this  confidence  as  the  man  of 
business  of  the  opposition.  He  had  declaimers  enough 
about  him  to  make  the  attribute  not  too  infectious.  Mr. 
Tiemey  was  the  man  of  financial  detail.  There  was  one 
who  then  chiefly  dedicated  himself  to  the  neglected  walk 
of  political  economy.  Francis  Homer  had  won  a  high 
reputation  by  the  unremitting  assertion  of  large  principles 
which  indolence  and  prejudice  had  shrunk  from  examining. 
More  than  any  man  he  had  gone  to  the  root  of  financial 
difficulties.  His  opinions  were  to  be  adopted  when  he 
lived  not  to  expound  them— others  were  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  It  is  something  to  be  an  earnest  thinker  in 
an  age  of  debaters.  His  are  labours  that  have  more 
endurance  than  mere  party  eminence.  In  the  same  ranks 
are  a  few  other  labourers  *  for  all  time.' 

On  the  bench  of  honour  sits  one  whose  lofty  port  and 
composed  features  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  common 
aspirations.  His  habitual  expression  is  earnest,  solemn, 
almost  severe.  He  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil,  far  above 
party  politics  and  temporary  contentions.  Yet  he  is  a 
partisan,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He 
is  sometimes  bitter,  prejudiced,  perhaps  vindictive — ^yet 
no  one  more  deeply  feels  than  himself  that  this  is  not  the 
temper  for  the  attainment  of  great  social  improvements. 
His  hopes  are  not  sanguine.  He  s^es  little  of  amelioration 
in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs;  he  fancies  that  evil 
principles  are  in  the  ascendant.  He  has  nearly  reached 
bis  sixtieth  year ;  he  has  been  in  Parliament  only  ten 
years.  But  during  that  short  period  he  has  left  an 
impression  upon  that  assembly  never  to  be  obliterated. 
Tliat  lawyer,  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  own  class, 
who  in  &e  House  of  Commons  has  won  the  highest 
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repuiatiou  fox  sinoerity  of  purpose,  for  vast  ability,  for 
the  eloquence  of  a  statesman  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
an  advocate,  n^ver  rises  without  commanding  the  respect 
of  a  tody  not  favpurahle  to  the  claims  of  orators  by  pro- 
fession. His  fprensic  duties  are  yast,  his  deyotion  to 
them  too  absorbing,  the  whole  character  of  his  mind  too 
^taid — perhaps  too  little  imaginative  and  pliant — to  make 
him  the  leader  of  his  own  scattered  party.  But  as  the 
founder  of.  the  noblest  of  our  improvements,  the  reform  of 
our  hateful  and  inoperative  penal  laws,  he  will  do  what 
the  most  ^pcomplished  and  versatile  debater  would  have 
leffc  undone.  He  will  persevere,  as  he  has  persevered, 
amidst  neglect,  calumny,  the  frowns  of  power,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.  The  testament  which  he  bequeaths 
will  become  sacred  and  triumphant.  That  man  is  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly. 

The  place  wbiph  Whitbread  filled  is  vacant,  A  sudden, 
mysterious,  and  most  melancholy  death  had  silenced  that 
fearless  tongue,  which,  as  it  was  the  last  to  denounce  the 
war  of  1816,  would  have  been  the  first  to  tear  in  pieces 
the  treaties  which  that  war  had  consummated.  The  miser 
rable  and  oppressed  listened  to  him  as  their  friend  and 
deliverer.  His  political  enemies  acknowledged  his  in- 
flexible honesty.  His  Ipvp  of  justice  made  him  generous 
pven  to  those  whom  he  habitually  opposed.  He  had  been 
fpr  several  years  the  true  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  he 
had  led  them  witl^  right  Upglish  courage.  Othprs  might 
win  by  stratagem ;  he  was  for  the  direct  onslaught.  He 
perished  tl^e  day  after  Paris  capitulated.  Two  nights 
before,  be  h^4  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hiu 
health,  had  bepn  long  broken.  He  wq,s  desponding  with- 
out a  cai:jse.  Jus^-nity  c^me,  and  then  thp  end.  A  French 
writer  has  had  the  vulgar  audacity  to  say  that  Whitbread 
destroyed  himself  bec^sp  he  could  not  bear  the  triumph 
of  his  country  at  Waterloo.  The  same  writer  aflSrms  that 
Canning  betrayed  to  f^ouch6  the  plans  of  Castlereagh  for 
the  expedition  to  Walcherpn.  Both  falsehoods  may  sleep 
togetlxpr.  No  two  men  ^lore  dearly  loved  their  country, 
whateypr  they  Vfdght  think  of  its  policy.  Tbp  plsjce  px 
"Wi^itbread  is  vacant.  He  that  cpuies  to  earn  the  supces- 
sioii  to  the  same  real  leadership  is  not  an  unknown  man 
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— ^he  is  the  Henry  Brougham  who,  having  appeapsd  at  the 
l>ap  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  in  1808,  as  counsel  for  the 
great  body  of  merchants  and  manufeietarers  against  the 
orders  in  council,  carried  the  repeal  of  those  impolitio 
orders  in  1812,  after  seven  weeks  of  the  most  laborious 
and  incessant  exertion,  almost  unexampled  in  the  records 
of  parliament.  For  three  years,  the  place  which  he  had 
won  by  a  combination  of  industry  and  talent  almost  un- 
precedented had  been  surrendered  to  other  tribunes  of 
the  people.  The  moment  in  which  he  reappears  is  some- 
what unfavourable  to  the  highest  exertions  of  his  powers, 
for  he  has  no  worthy  opponent.  George  Canning  is  not 
in  his  place  in  parliament.  He,  who  had  sighed  for  peace, 
as  Pitt  sighed  in  the  glpomy  days  of  Austerlitz  and  Jeoa. 
was  out  of  o£&ce  during  the  triumphs  of  Leipsic  and 
Yittoria.  The  peace  of  1814  was  accomplished  without 
his  aid.  He  ^d  bowed  before  the  humbler  talents  of  his 
rival  colleague,  whom  military  successes  abroad  had  raised 
up  into  a  dispropojtioned  eminence  at  home.  Time  has 
shown  how  Canning  was  hated  and  feared  by  a  large 
number  of  those  who  professed  a  common  allegiance  with 
himself  to  the  principles  of  the  son  of  Chi^tham.  The 
hate  and  the  fear  applied  as  much  to  his  principles  as  to 
his  talents.  The  govpmment  of  1814  had  secured  his 
allegiance,  and  drawn  the  sting  of  his  dreaded  adherence 
to  Liberal  policies.  They  disarmed  him ;  they  had  well- 
nigh  degraded  him.  They  opened  the  session  of  1816  in 
the  oonSdence  that  they  could  do  without  him.  'They 
wondered  what  use  he  could  be  of,  and  why  Lord  Liver- 
pool could  have  thought  of  making  any  terms  with  him.' 
On  the  10th  June,  Canning  took  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Contrdl.  The 
ten  years  which  followed  look  like  the  last  days  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence.  What  is  left  may  work  as  well ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  something  different. 

The  cross-benches  of  neutrality  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  not  over  fall.  The  party  of  Canning  has  been 
scattered.  But  there  sit  a  knot  of  men  who  hold  the 
scales  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions — perhaps  the  most 
interesting  question — that  was  ever  agitated  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.    It  is  the  party  of  the  abolitionists 
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of  the  slave-trade.  Victory  abroad  is  to  them  defeat,  if  it 
bring  not  the  consummation  of  their  hopes  in  the  acts  of 
foreign  governments.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  France — the 
restored  government  of  France — ^restored  by  our  money  and 
our  arms — refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition. 
Bonaparte,  amidst  his  memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  abolished  the  hateful  traffic,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
— and  it  was  abolished.  The  Bourbon  government  a 
second  time  restored,  dared  no  longer  refuse  this  one 
demand  of  Great  Britain.  Had  they  refused,  the  British 
minister  could  scarcely  have  met  the  parliament.  He  is 
now  come  to  say  that  France  has  decreed  that  there  shall 
be  an  end  to  this  sin  and  shame.  Other  nations  have 
promised.  But — is  it  to  be  told  that  where  we  might 
have  commanded,  there  alone  is  resistance?  Spain  and 
Portugal  still  maintain  the  traffic.  The  firm  band  of 
abolitionists  are  secure  that  their  silver-tongued  leader — 
he  who  resigned  every  meaner  ambition  to  give  freedom 
to  the  oppressed — will  persevere  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  with  or  without  friends  in  power,  tQl  the 
chains  of  the  negro  are  broken  for  ever.  They  fear  not 
enemies,  they  truckle  not  for  friends ;  they  have  a  support 
above  what  the  world  can  give.  This  *  band  of  brothers  ' 
— ^reviled  or  honoured,  proselytising  or  solitary — will  hold 
their  ground.  They  are  the  only  united  body  of  en- 
thusiasts in  an  age  of  political  calculation.  They  will 
manifest,  as  they  have  manifested,  what  enthusiasm  may- 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Speech— Property-Tax— Civil  List— Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1816  presented  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  The  ministry  met  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  a  triumph 
l)e7ond  hope.  The  ministerial  leader  came  flushed  from 
bis  labours  of  restoration  and  partition,  and  took  his  seat 
amidst  shouts  such  as  saluted  Caesar  when  he  went  up  to 
the  Capitol.  The  march  to  Paris,  twice  over,  says  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  politics  of  that  hour,  was  suffi- 
ciently marvellous ;  *  but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more 
incredible,  that  we  should  witness  Lord  Castlereagh  enter- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  and  resuming,  amidst  universal 
shouts  of  applause,  the  seat  which  he  had  quitted  for  a 
season  to  attend  as  a  chief  actor  in  the  arrangement  of 
continental  territory.'  The  opposition,  considered  nu- 
merically, were  a  broken  and  feeble  body ;  but,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally,  their  strength  was  far  more  formidable 
in  this  the  fourth  session  of  the  parliament  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  its  duration.  In  opposing  the  enormous 
'^T  expenditure  from  1812 — in  resisting  the  determina- 
tion to  make  no  peace  with  Napoleon — they  had  not  with 
them  the  national  sympathy.  The  tables  were  turned. 
They  had  now  to  contend  against  the  evident  partiality 
for  continental  alliances — the  enormous  standing  army — 
the  excessive  peace-expenditure — the  desire  to  perpetuate 
war-taxes.  They  were  supported  by  public  opinion,  for 
the  once  accredited  indivisibility  of  peace  and  plenty 
appeared  to  be  wholly  at  an  end.  The  people  were  suffer- 
ing, and  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  against  the 
domination  of  France  having  passed  away,  they  were 
not  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  by  commissioners, 
was  necessarily  a  speech  of  congratulation.      Splendid 
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successes,  intimate  union,  precautionary  measures,  these 
were  the  key-notes  to  our  foreign  policy;  manufactnres, 
commerce,  and  revenue  were,  somewhat  rashly,  declared 
to  be  flourishing  at  home;  economy  was  hinted  at — 
economy  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  country,  *  and 
with  that  station  which  we  occupy  in  Europe.'  Li  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  no  amendment  to  the  Qrddress.  In 
the  Commons  a  bootless  amendment,  which  was  seconded 
by  Lord  John  Russell,*  declared  the  country  to  be  snflTer- 
ing  under  ^unexampled  domestic  embarrassments,'  and 
demanded  *a  careful  revisal  of  our  civil  and  military 
establishments,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  most  rigid 
economy/  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  this  ocoa- 
sion  declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  property  or 
income  tax  on  the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent.  This 
avowal  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  chief  battle-<^e8 
which  were  to  lead  on  the  scanty  powers  of  opposition. 
Party  hostility  was  not  disarmed  by  the  deportment  of  the 
foreign  minister.  Mr.  Brougham  having  denounced  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  c|.s  *  a  contemptible  tyrant,'  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh  thereupon  deprecated  '  that  scrutinising  criticism  of 
the  internal  policy  of  foreign  countries,  which  could  only 
be  properly  exercised  at  home.'  The  lecture  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

The  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  presented  to 
parliament  on  the  fir^t  day  of  the  session.  The  formal 
debate  upon  them  was  deferred  for  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  previously  brought  forward  a  mption  for 
the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  BuBsia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  of  the  26th  September  1816 — the 
treaty  of  Holy  Alliance.  Lord  Oastlereagh  had  declared, 
when  notice  of  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  was  given,  with 
reference  to  this  extraordinary  document,  that  *  its  object 
was  confined  solely  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  breathed 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.'  The  motion 
was  of  course  rejected.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of 
our  history  that  it  was  shown  that  there  was  cause  for 
alarm,  'when  sovereigns  spoke  of  leading  armies  to 
protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice.'    Mr.  Brougham  also 

*  Lord  John  Ru^a&U  was  in  DarliAment  in  181^, 
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moved  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty  said  to  have  been  ocmclnded 
at  Yienna  in  Jiekunary  1815.  Lord  Oastlereagh  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  a  treaty,  and  that  this  country  had 
been  a  party  to  it ;  but  he  refused  to  produce  it,  affirming 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  history.  *  Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Tiemey;  (and  like  other  matter  of  history,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  known,  because  the  knowledge 
of  it  bore  on  other  times.'  It  appears  to  haye  been  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  alliance  was 
directed  solely  against  Bussia*  The  ' historical  fact'  has 
become  clearer :  the  contracting  powers,  thus  prepared  for 
the  last  resort,  had  not  a  common  danger  once  more  united 
them,  were  Austria,  France,  and  Englandi  against  Bussia 
and  Prussia.  The  motion  for  the  production  of  this  treaty 
was  also  rejected. 

Before  the  great  discussion  upon  the  general  treaties 
took  place,  the  government  declared  its  intention  Yfith 
regard  to  the  peace  estabUehment.  There  was  to  be  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fiffcy  thousand  men,  maintained  at 
an  expense  of  little  short  of  thirty  millions;  and  the 
secretary  for  foreign  afiairs  justified  this  course  by  the 
example  of  the  large  military  establishments  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Jt  was  on  a  debate  in  the  committee 
of  supply  that  Lord  Castlereagh  used  the  memorable 
^xpreseion  which  roused  a  spirit  in  the  country  of  deep 
hostility,  almost  of  diEfgust;  'He  felt  assured  that  the 
people  of  England  would  not,  from  an  ignorant  impatience 
to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  put  every- 
thing to  hazard,  when  everything  might  be  accomplished 
by  continued  constancy  and  firmuess.'  From  the  mpment 
of  this  offensive  declaration,  the  income-tax  was  doomed. 
The  people  had  not  borue  the  taxation  pf  so  many  years 
of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people  had  evpr  before 
shown,  to  be  taunted  with  ignoraiit  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion, npw  that  they  had  won  peace.  The  presumption  of 
the  government  at  this  period  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  violent  reaction  throughout  the  land.  In  parliament  it 
produced  alarms  which  Jiovf  look  exaggerated,  but  which 
men  of  unquestioned  integrity  most  pertaiiily  entertained. 
The  minor  questions  of  cpntinental  arrangements  were 
less  regarded,  and  wisely  sq,  than  the  pecuharities  of  our 
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internal  position.  Men  really  thought  that  the  old  Englisli 
spirit  of  freedom  was  ahout  to  be  trampled  upon.  liord 
Grenville,  who  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  had  given 
his  heartiest  assent  to  the  address,  rejoicing  in  the  mode 
by  which  the  peace  had  been  accomplished — the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons — now  caused  the  Lords  to  "be 
summoned ;  and  on  the  14th  February,  in  moving  for  the 
estimates  for  the  military  service  for  the  year,  delivered  a 
speech  that  spoke  something  of  the  spirit  of  *  the  good  old 
cause.*  He  said ;  '  The  question  which  their  lordships  had 
now  to  consider  was,  whether,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty- 
five  years,  maintained  by  such  immense  efforts,  and  at 
sach  vast  expense,  they  were  at  length  to  obtain  the 
blessings  of  that  real  peace  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended,  or  whether  their  situation  was  to  be  exactly 
the  reverse  ?  Whether  they  were  still  to  be  charged  -with 
an  immense  military  establishment;  whether  they  were 
now  to  be  called  upon  to  take  their  rank  among  the 
military  states  of  the  continent;  whether  they  were  to 
abandon  the  wise  maxims  and  policy  of  their  forefathers, 
by  which  the  country  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  make  such  great  exertions,  and,  at  an 
humble  distance,  turn  servile  imitatorb  of  those  systems 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  distress  and  csdamity 
to  the  nations  by  which  they  had  been  adopted  and 
maintained?'  The  prime  minister,  in  replying  to  Lord 
Grenville,  called  these  'extraordinary  and  unreasonable 
fears.*  But  they  were  re-echoed  on  many  sides.  When 
the  great  debates  on  the  treaties  at  length  took  place,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  address,  Lord 
Grenville  proposed  an  amendment  which  deprecated  in 
the  strongest  language  'the  settled  system  to  raise  the 
country  into  a  muitary  power.*  The  House  divided,  the 
government  having  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  Lord  Holland 
protested  against  the  address,  in  terms  which  embodied  his 
speech  upon  the  treaties,  and  expressed  the  opinions  of 
that  section  of  the  opposition:  'Because  the  treaties 
and  engagements  contain  a  direct  guarantee  of  the 
present  government  of  France  against  the  people  of  that 
country;  and  in  my  judgment  imply  a  general  and 
perpetual  guarantee  of  all  European  governments  against 
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the  governed.'  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  foreign 
secretary  moved  the  address  upon  the  treaties.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  Milton,  which  depre- 
cated the  military  occupation  of  France,  and  the  un- 
exampled military  establishments  of  this  country.  The 
debate  lasted  two  nights,  the  address  being  finally  carried 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Romilly,  in 
hiB  diary,  had  noted  down  the  heads  of  his  own  speech : 
'  As  I  consider  this  as  the  most  important  occasion  that  I 
ever  spoke  on,  I  have  been  desirous  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  said.'  The  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  over-estimated. 
But  what  was  said  on  both  sides  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  regular  display  of  party  conflict.  The  exulta- 
tions of  the  government  at  the  settlement  of  their  war 
labours  look  now  scarcely  more  inflated  than  the  fears 
of  some  members  of  the  opposition  that  the  confederated 
arms  of  the  despots  of  Europe  might  be  turned  against  the 
liberties  of  England.  The  practical  business  that  was  at 
hand — the  enforcement  of  economy,  the  alleviation  of 
distress — ^was  the  matter  of  real  importance  that  was  to 
grow  out  of  these  debates.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  was  a  strong  and  sincere  belief 
amongst  many  good  men  that  the  liberties  of  this  country 
were  in  eventual  peril.  Homer,  in  the  debate  on  the 
treaties,  made  a  very  powerful  speech ;  and  a  week  after, 
he  thus  writes  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship : 
'  We  are  nearly  declared  to  be  a  military  power.  If  this 
design  is  not  checked,  of  which  I  have  slender  hopes,  or 
does  not  break  down  by  favour  of  accidents,  we  shall  have 
a  transient  glory  for  some  little  while.  The  bravery  of 
our  men,  the  virtues  which  the  long  enjoyment  of  liberty 
will  leave  long  after  it  is  gone,  and  the  fijiancial  exertions 
of  which  we  are  still  capable,  will  insure  us  that  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  glory  in  which  our  freedom  will  be  lost, 
and  which  cannot  maintain  itself  when  the  vigour,  bom 
of  that  freedom,  is  spent.'  Visionary  as  we  may  now  . 
regard  these  opinions  to  be,  the  expression  of  them  had  its 
use.  When  Horner  rejoiced  that  he  had  *  his  breath  out 
about  the  Bourbons  and  Castlereagh,'  he,  in  common  with 
other  eminent  men  of  his  party,  did  something  to  repress 
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the  spirit  which  snooess  had  produoed  in  high  plaoeR. 
The  ultra- Whigs,  when  they  groaned  over  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon — ^when  they  shut  their  eyes  to  mnoh  that  had 
been  really  high-minded  in  the  conduct  of  the  allies 
towards  France — when  they  saw  only  danger  in  the 
future,  overlooking  the  mighty  peril  from  which  we  had 
escaped — had  hot  the  country  with  them.  They  had  not 
the  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  intelligent  population, 
who,  except  ctti  special  occasions,  are  not  party  politicians. 
But  whfeh  they  addressed  themselves,  not  as  partisans,  but 
as  earnest  representatives  of  the  people,  to  reduce  the 
public  burthens,  and  to  repress  a  career  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, they  were  on  safer  ground. 

The  coi*poration  of  Lofidon  took  the  lead  in  the  national 
expression  of  opinion  against  the  property-tax.  Their 
petition  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  solemn  faith  of 
parliament ;  of  the  injustice^  vexation,  and  oppression  of 
this  tax — of  the  partiality  of  taxing,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, incomes  of  a  short  duration,  and  those  arising  from 
fixed  and  permanent  propel-ty;  they  acknowledged  the 
depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interests,  but  thejr 
contended  that  the  manufactuting  and  trading  intef-ests 
were  equally  deptessed,  and  equally  borne  down  with  the 
Weight  of  taxation  5  they  finally  called  for  redubtion  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary 
places,  pensions,  and  sinecures.  It  was  not  alone  the 
anti-ministerial  pdrty  of  the  city  that  joined  in  the 
{)etition;  the  judgments  of  mercantile  men  against  the 
continuance  Of  the  tax  were  almost  universal.  The  dis- 
like of  the  Inral  population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  The  battle  against  this  tax  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  parliamentary 
strategy  that  was  ever  displayed ;  and  the  history  of  the 
struggle  has  been  most  pithily  told  by  the  leading 
tactician :  *  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  govern- 
ment were  determined,  instead  of  repealing  the  whule 
income-tax,  which  the  act  enforcing  it  declared  to  be  "  fot 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  no  longer,"  to 
retain  one-half  of  it — that  is,  to  reduce  it  from  ten  to  five 
per  cent. — and  thus  keep  a  revenue  raised  from  this 
source  of  between  seven  and  eight  milliens,  instead  of 
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fifteeni  As  soon  as  this  intention  was  annonnoed,  several 
meetings  were  held,  and  two  or  three  petitions  were  pre- 
sented. The  ministers  perceived  the  risk  they  ran,  if  thb 
policj  should  be  pursued,  of  continued  discussion  for  a 
length  of  time;  and  they  saw  the  vast  importance  of 
despatch.  Accordingly,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gave  notice  on  the  Tuesday  for  his  motion  on  the  Thursday 
iminediatcily  following.  The  opposition  took  the  alarm, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  declared,  on  presenting  a  petition, 
humerously  signed,  from  one  of  the  London  parishes,  that 
if  the  hurry  now  indicated  should  be  persevered  in,  he 
should  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  of  delay  afforded  by 
the  forms  of  the  House.  Lord  Folkestone^  one  of  the  most 
strenuous,  and  in  those  days  one  of  the  most  active  and 
pewerfal  supporters  of  the  popular  cause,  vigorously 
seconded  this  menace,  in  which  he  entirely  joined.  On 
the  next  day,  mote  petitions  were  flung  in,  more  dis- 
cussions took  place,  and  the  government  postponed  for  a 
week  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  That  week  proved 
quite  decisive;  for  so  many  meetings  were  held^  and  so 
ik&nj  petitions  sent  up,  that  the  bill  was  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  did  not  Anally  make  its  appearance  till 
the  17th  of  March.  Above  six  weeks  were  almost  entirely 
spent  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  receiving  the  number- 
less petitions  poured  in  from  all  quarters  against  the  tax* 
For  it  was  speedily  seen  that  the  campaign  of  1812*  was 
renewed^  and  that  the  Same  leaders,  Messrs.  Brougham 
and  Baringj  bad  the  management  of  the  operations. 

*  At  first)  the  ministers  pursued  the  course  of  obstinate 
silence.  The  opposition  debated  each  petition  in  vain; 
every  minister  and  ministerial  member  held  his  peace. 
No  arguments,  no  facts,  no  sarcasmst  no  taunts  could  rouse 
them;  no  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  country,  no 
reference  to  the  anxiety  of  particular  constituencies,  could 
draw  a  word  from  the  ministers  and  their  supporters.  At 
length  it  was  perceived  that  their  antagobists  did  not  the 
less  debate^  and  that  consequently  the  schema  had  failed 
in  its  purpose  of  stifling  discussion.  The  only  effect  of  it 
then  was^  that  all  the  debating  was  on  one  side^  and  this 

*  The  resistanoe  to  the  coders  in  oounoil.— K. 
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both  became  hurtful  to  the  goyemment  in  the  House,  and 
more  hurtful  still  in  the  country.  They  were  forced  into 
discussion  therefore;  and  then  began  a  scene  of  un- 
exampled interest,  which  lasted  until  the  second  reading 
of  the  bilL  Each  night,  at  a  little  after  four,  commenoed 
the  series  of  debates,  which  lasted  until  past  midnight.  , 
These  were  of  infinite  variety.  Arguments  urged  by 
different  speakers;  instances  of  oppression  and  hardship 
recounted;  anecdotes  of  local  suffering  and  personal  in- 
convenience; accounts  of  the  remarkable  passages  at 
different  meetings ;  personal  altercations  interspersed  with 
more  general  matter — all'  filled  up  the  measure  of  the 
night's  bill  of  fiELre ;  and  all  were  so  blended  and  so  varie- 
gated, that  no  one  ever  perceived  any  hour  thus  spent  to 
pass  tediously  away.  Those  not  immediately  concerned — 
peers,  or  persons  belonging  to  neither  House — flocked  to 
the  spectacle  which  each  day  presented.  The  interest 
excited  out  of  doors  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  spectators ; 
and  those  who  carried  on  these  active  operations  showed  a 
vigour  and  constancy  of  purpose,  an  unwearied  readiness 
for  the  combat,  which  astonished  while  it  animated  all  * 
beholders.  It  is  recounted  of  this  remarkable  struggle, 
that  one  night  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  period  in 
question,  when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  House  having  been  in 
debate  from  four  o'clock,  one  speaker  had  resumed  his 
seat,  the  whole  members  sitting  upon  one  entire  bench 
rose  at  once  and  addressed  the  chair — ^a  testimony  of  un« 
abated  spirit  and  unquenchable  animation,  which  drew 
forth  the  loudest  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

'At  length  came  the  17th  of  March,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  division;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  had  been,  with  the  debate,  wholly  anticipated.  The  * 
usual  number  of  petitions,  and  even  more,  were  poured 
thickly  in  during  some  hours ;  little  or  no  debating  took 
place  upon  them ;  unusual  anxiety  for  the  result  of  such 
long-continued  labour,  and  such  lengthened  excitement, 
kept  all  silent  and  in  suspense;  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Sir  William  Curtis,  representing  the  city  of 
London,  proceeded  up  the  House,  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
petition,  which  he  presented  without  any  remark,  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  bankers  and  merchants,  holden  in 
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the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  signed  by  twelve  thoofiand  per- 
sons.* The  division  took  plaoe  after  a  debate  that  did  not 
last  half  an  hour;  no  one  could  indeed  be  heard  in  an 
assembly  so  impatient  for  the  decision ;  and  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-seven  voices  the  tax  was  defeated  for  ever,  and 
the  wholesome  principle,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  well  observed, 
was  laid  down,  that  war  and  income-tax  are  wedded 
together.' 

The  ministers  did  not  expect  this  defeat.  They  had 
calculated  on  a  majority  of  forty.  The  opposition  ex- 
pected to  lose  by  twenty.  It  was  not  a  jparty  triumph. 
The  national  feeling  was  irresistible.  Even  members  of 
the  Tory  party  assisted  at  and  rejoiced  in  the  issue.  Mr. 
Ward  writes  from  Paris :  '  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see 
the  effect  the  defeat  of  our  ministry  upon  the  question  of 
the  income-tax  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
here.  Most  of  them  thought  that  the  government  would 
be  changed,  and  that  the  Whigs  would  come  in,  and 
probably  let  loose  Napoleon  to  disturb  the  world  for  the 
third  time.  If  I  had  been  in  the  House,  I  should  have 
voted  in  the  minority,  and  yet,  I  confess,  I  am  not  sorry 
it  was  a  minority,  ^ot  that  I  am  by  any  means  convinced 
that  the  income-tax  ought  to  have  been  repealed,  but 
because  I  think  the  ministry  wanted  beating  upon  some- 
thing, no  great  matter  what.'  Mr.  Ward  rejoiced  because 
he  sighed  for  the  return  of  his  friend  Canning  to  office. 
But  the  people  exulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  property-tax 
upon  no  suctt  narrow  ground.  They  were  suffermg ;  and 
they  saw  no  more  effectual  way  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
than  to  remove  the  means  of  prodigal  expenditure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  landed  interest,  of  whatever 
party,  were  amongst  the  principal  instruments  in  removing 
this  burthen  from  the  land,  which  they  declared  could  then 
pay  no  rent.  Whether  the  decision  was  a  permanently 
wise  one,  may  now  be  doubted.  It  was  salutary  at  the 
time,  for  it  dispelled  the  belief  that  resistance  to  taxation 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Sir  William  Curtis  spoke  with  great  emphasifl  : 
*'  He  was  present  in  the  House  when  the  tax  was  first  propoied,  and  he 
heard  Mr.  Pitt  declare  that  it  should  be  a  war-tax  only,  and  should 
positiyely  cease  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  diYision  did  not  take 
place  till  the  18th.— K. 
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was  'ignorant  impatience.'  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer took  a  somewhat  remarkable  course  after  this 
defeat.  He  voluntarily  abandoned  the  war-duties  upon 
malt — amounting  to  about  2,700,000*  The  decision  of  the 
House  would  compel  him  to  resort  to  the  money-market — 
in  other  words,  to  raise  a  loan :  *  It  was  of  little  conse- 
quence that  the  loan  should  be  increased  by  the  amount  of 
the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty.'  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said  it  was  *  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
took  a  loan  of  six  or  eight  millions.'  This  was  the  *■  in- 
difference'— ^the  result  of  a  long  course  of  unbounded 
expense — ^that  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  of 
their  friends,  during  many  years,  to  change  into  responsi- 
bility. No  minister  could  now  dare  to  speak  of  its  being 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  skdded  two  millions  to 
the  public  debt.  When  we  look  at  this  temper  of  the 
government,  we  may  excuse  the  bursts  of  indignation 
which  were  sometimes  directed  in  parliament,  even  against 
the  highest  executive  authority.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  a  time  of  very  general  distress,  the  prince-regent  in- 
dulged in  a  career  of  unbounded  extravagance.  An 
indecent  contempt  of  public  opinion — a  perseverance  in 
the  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites  and  frivolous  tastes — 
had  made  him,  *  in  all  but  name  a  king,'  deservedly  un- 
popular. The  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  domestic 
position  were  in  themselves  enough  to  estrange  from  hiia 
much  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  To  counteract  the  evil 
influences  of  his  past  life,  his  conduct  ought*  to  have  been 
at  least  decorous,  when  he  was  called  to  the  possession  of 
supreme  power ;  for  he  had  few  public  virtues  to  compensate 
for  the  offensiveness  of  his  private  example.  His  duties 
to  the  state — the  mere  routine  of  the  kingly  office — • 
were  invariably  performed  with  tardiness  and  reluctance* 
Without  any  strength  of  character  but  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  irresistible  craving  for  ease  and  in- 
dulgence, his  best  qualities  were  distorted  into  effeminato 
vices.  The  constitutional  bravery  of  his  house  forsook 
him,  and  he  became  a  moral  coward,  whom  his  official 
servants  had  to  govern  as  a  petted  child.  Bred  up 
amongst  Whig  friends  and  flatterers,  he  at  once  professed 
respect  for  the  democratic  parts  of  the  constitution,  with 
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an  instiBotive  hatred  of  publio  opinion.  The  feebleness  of 
his  intellect,  the  debasing  character  of  his  passions,  made 
him  miserable  in  the  unequal  contest  between  his  sense  of 
duty  and  his  desires.  He  was  subdued  into  the  perfect 
Sybarite,  ajid  his  people  despised  him.  Men  everywhere 
spoke  out ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  'public  voice 
was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  opinions 
there  found  vent,  there  was  abundant  sympathy  out  of 
doors  to  satisfy  one  daring  orator  for  the  coldness  of  his 
party.  Sir  S.  Eomillpr  writes  on  the  20th  March:  *A 
motion  of  disapprobation  of  the  increase  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  salary  of  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in 
time  of  peace,  from  £3000  to  £4000  a  year,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  29;  there  being  for  the  motion  130,  and 
against  it  159.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  it, 
Brougham,  who  supported  the  motion,  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  regent,  whom  he  described  as  devoted,  in 
the  recesses  of  his  palace,  to  the  most  vicious  pleasures, 
and  callous  to  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  others,  in 
terms  which  would  not  have  been  too  strong  to  have  de- 
scribed the  latter  days  of  Tiberius.  Several  persons  who 
would  have  voted  for  the  motion  were  so  disgusted  that 
they  went  away  without  voting;  &,nd  more,  who  wished 
for  some  tolerable  pretext  for  not  voting  against  ministers, 
and  who  on  this  occasion  could  not  vote  with  them,  availed 
themselves  of  this  excuse,  and  went  away  too ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that,  but  for  this  speech  of  Brougham's, 
the  ministers  would  have  been  again  in  a  minority.  If 
this  had  happened,  many  persons  believe,  ol:  profess  to 
believe,  that  the  ministers  would  have  been  turned  out. 
Poor  Brougham  is  loaded  with  the  Reproaches  of  his 
friends ;  and  many  of  them  who  are  most  impatient  to  get 
into  office,  look  upon  him  as  the  only  cause  that  they  are 
Btill  destined  to  labour  on  in  an  unprofitable  opposition. 
1  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  had  been  the  division,  the 
ministerB  would  still  have  continued  in  oflflce.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  Brougham's  speech  Was  very  in- 
judicious as  well  as  very  unjust ;  for,  with  all  the  pnnce*s 
fciilts,  and  they  are  great  enough,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  most  sensual  and  unfeeling 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,' 
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It  does  not  appear  in  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  that  the  prince-regent  was  spoken  of  as 
strongly  as  Komilly  represents.     The  language  of  Mr. 
Brougham  was  indeed  described  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  to 
be  *such  language  as  he  had  never  listened  to  in  that 
House  before' — *such  expressions  as  in  his  life  he  had 
never  before  heard  any  man  utter  who  attempted  to  call 
himself  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.'    And  yet  Sir 
Eobert  Heron  had,  on  the  jL2th  of  February  previous, 
spoken  in  almost  as  unmeasured  terms  of  *  royal  extrava- 
gance ; '  and  there  was  '  laughter '  in  that  House  when  lie 
thus  described  the  aspect  of  the  court :  *  You  have  assumed 
a  most  imposing  situation ;  your  armies  have  expelled  one 
despot  and  set  up  another ;  you  have  a  prince  who  has  so 
much  dignity,  that  he  expends  as  great  a  sum  on  a  thatched 
cottage  as  another  monarch  would  on  a  palace ;  so  dignified 
is  he,  so  magnificent  are  his  ideas,  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  see  the  same  furniture  in  his  house  for  two  successive 
years ;  he  is  such  a  friend  to  trade,  that  he  cannot  give 
less  than  eight  hundred  guineas  for  a  clock;  and  such  a 
protector  is  he  of  the  arts,  that  he  pays  six  thousand 
pounds   for  a  Chinese  cabinet.'     And  then  Sir  Robert 
Heron  talked  of   *the  principal  causes  of  the  French 
Eevolution.'    Again,  on  the  4th  March,  Mr.  Methuen,  vs^ho 
a  month  before  had  seconded  the  ministerial  address,  said, 
that  *  had  he  the  good-fortune  to  be  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional advisers  of  the  crown,  he  would  go  boldly  forward 
and  say — You  must  keep  your  faith  with  the  people,  by 
abstaining    from    an    extravagance   which    inexperience 
cannot  palliate,  and  which  poverty  cannot  justify.'     The 
plain  speaking  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out precedent.     But,  however  the  Whig  party  may  have 
felt  themselves  compromised,  however  the  Tory  party 
might  have  denounced  any  allusion  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  him  who  exercised  the  sovereign  attributes,  -we 
are  not  sure  that  the  public  interests  were  not  truly  served 
by  one  who  fearlessly  pointed  out  those  *who,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted 
nation,    proceeded    from    one    wasteful    expenditure     to 
another;  who  decorated  and  crowded  their  houses  with 
the  splendid  results  of  their  extravagance ;  who  associated 
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with  the  most  profligate  of  human  beings ;  who,  when  the 
gaols  were  filled  with  wretches,  could  not  suspend  for  a 
moment  their  thoughtless  amusements,  to  end  the  sad 
suspense  between  life  and  death.'  *  We  may  now,  without 
any  violation  of  *  the  duty  and  the  loyalty  we  owe,'  think 
it  as  fitting  that  public  opinion  should  penetrate  a  palace, 
through  the  solemnly  uttered  censure  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  that  the  voice  of  praise  only  should  reach 
the  ears  of  princes.  When  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  pro- 
claim aloud  that  they  live  for  their  own  pleasures  alone, 
it  is  time  that  under  a  free  government  there  should  be 
Bome  authoritative  demonstration  to  avert  the  contagion 
of  the  sensualist's  example,  if  not  to  pale  his  cheek  with 
words  almost  as  fearful  as  those  which  suspended  the 
revelry  in  the  halls  of  Belshazzar.  From  the  House  of 
Commons  the  voice  of  the  people  might  go  forth  without 
the  dread  of  ex-officio  informations — the  common  shield  of 
power  in  the  days  of  the  regency.  *  Twopenny  Post-bags ' 
might  make  the  mob  of  idle  readers  of  all  parties  laugh  at 
*Fum  and  Hum,'  and  'The  Marchesa,'  and  *The  Boyal 
Dandy ; '  but  there  are  seasons  when  the  people  should  be 
made  ^oughtful,  and  this  was  especially  one  of  those 
seasons.  The  danger  of  fostering  discontent  was  small, 
when  compared  with  the  danger  of  suffering  those  who 
ought  to  live  for  example,  to  believe  that  they  were  wholly 
above  the  control  of  opinion.  The  damage  to  the  expect- 
ants of  ofQce,  on  this  particular  occasion,  may  be  laid 
aside,  with  many  similar  conventionalities,  as  a  matter  in 
which  the  nation  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  wholly  un- 
interested. 

In  the  session  of  1815  the  excess  upon  the  civil  list — 
that  is,  the  amount  spent  in  the  support  of  the  royal 
state  and  establishments,  beyond  the  sum  set  aside  by 
parliament — was  no  less  than  £350,000.     In  1816  it  was 

*  This  subject  was  debated  on  the  18th  of  March,  two  nights  before 
Ur.  Brougham's  offeusive  speech,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were 
fifty-eight  persons  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  many  of  whom 
had  been  oonvicted  at  the  December  sessions.  'The  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  of  assembling  the  law-officers  at  Brighton,'  and  'the 
indisposition  of  the  prince-regent '-—his  royal  highness  was  suffering 
from  gout — ^were  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  neglect. 
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mentioned  that  there  was  a  present  debt  of  £277,000  upon 
the  civil  list,  but  that  this  arrear  would  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  droits  of  the  crown.  The  annual  grant  to  the 
crown,  instead  of  the  old  *  hereditary  revenue,'  was 
£800,000.  Out  of  this  sum  were  to  be  paid  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  the  realm,  the  expenses  of  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  the  salaries  of  certain  high  officers 
of  state,  besides  other  matters  that  did  not  pertain  to  the 
personal  expenses  of  royalty.  The  average  expenditure 
of  seven  years  up  to  1811  had  been  £1,103,000.  In  1816 
it  was  £1,480,000,  having  rapidly  increased  since  1811. 
The  necessity  for  two  royal  establishments — that  of  the 
afflicted  king  at  Windsor,  and  that  of  the  regent — in- 
volved some  additional  expense ;  but  there  was  a  souroe 
of  expense  far  beyond  ministerial  estimates  and  parlia- 
mentary resolutions.  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
ministry *for  the  better  regulation  of  the  civil  list;  and 
during  its  progress  miich  anxious  discussion  took  place. 
It  appeared  that  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
admiralty,  were  constantly  applied  in  aid  of  the  civil 
list,  and  that  parliament  was  still  called  upon  to  provide 
a  large  arrear.  It  was  contended  that  parliament  ought 
to  take  the  appropriation  of  these  convenient  funds  into 
its  own  hands,  so  that  the  nation  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  amount  that  went  in  aid  of  the  civil-list  revenue. 
The  ministerial  bill  for  the  regulation  of  this  expenditure, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  reform,  was  carried.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  *  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what  places  and  offices 
may  be  abolished,  consistent  with  the  public  safety,'  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

The  debates  upon  the  army  estimates,  which  eventually 
caused  some  reduction — the  rejection  of  the  property-tax 
— the  searching  inquiry  into  the  civil  list — the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  sinecure  offices — were  indications  of  the 
feeling  which  any  government  would  have  to  encounter 
that  did  not  resolutely  determine  that  a  season  of  peace 
should  be  a  season  of  economy.  Upon  these  points  the 
tone  of  public  opinion  was  decided.  It  was  not  a  factious, 
it  was  not  a  disloyal  tone.  The  nation  could  discriminate 
between  grants  for  worthy  and  gi-ants  for  disreputable 
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objects.  When  the  details  of  the  civil  list  exhibited  items 
of  wanton  and  ridiculous  luxury,  the  members  of  the 
administration  themselves  were  pained  and  humiliated. 
When  the  same  ministers  proposed  the  magnificent 
establishment  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold,  upon  their  marriage,  not  a  dissentient  voice  was 
heard  in  parliament;  the  nation  was  unanimous  in  the 
wish  to  be  liberal  almost  to  profusion.  For  why  ?  The 
nation  saw  in  this  marriage  of  the  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  crown — ^a  marriage  of  affection — some  assured  hope 
that  public  duties  might  be  fitly  learned  in  the  serenity 
of  domestic  happiness.  The  private  virtues  were  fblt  to  be 
the  best  preparation  for  the  possession  of  sovereign  power. 
The  idea  of  a  patriot  queen  discharging  all  her  high 
fanotions  with  steady  alacrity,  confident  in  the  affections 
of  her  people,  of  simple  habits,  of  refined  and  intellectual 
tastes,  her  throne  sanctified  by  the  attributes  of  womanly 
affection' — such  hopes  were  something  to  console  the 
nation  for  the  present  endurance  of  authority  that  claimed 
only  *  mouth-honour,*  without  love  or  respect.  The 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  hailed  as  a  public 
blessing.  It  took  place  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  of  May.  There  was  perfect  unanimity  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  vote  for  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  pair:  £60,000  a  year  was  the  large  sum 
determined  on,  with  an  income  of  £50,000  a  year  to  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  should  his  serene  highness  survive 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  most  ample  testimony  was 
given  in  both  Houses  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
prince  who  was  thus  united  to  the  presumptive  heiress  of 
the  British  crown. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Agriooltnre— MannfiACtnres  and  Gommeroe— DepiesBion  of  Industry-^ 
Currency. 

When  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  prince-regent, 
informed  parliament  that  'the  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition,'  the  exception  of  agriculture  was  a  sufficient 
announcement  that  the  cry  of '  distress '  was  near  at  hand. 
The  history  of '  agricultural  distress '  is  the  history  of 
agricultural  abundance.  Whenever  Providence,  through 
the  blessing  of  genial  seasons,  fills  the  nation's  stores  with 
plenteousness,  then,  and  then  only,  has  the  cry  of  ruin  to 
the  cultivator  been  proclaimed  as  the  one  great  evil  for 
legislation  to  redress.  It  was  ever  so.  Pepys,  in  his 
diary  of  January  1667-8  writes :  *  Here  they  did  talk 
much  of  the  present  cheapness  of  com,  even  to  a  miracle ; 
so  as  their  farmers  can  pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  their 
lands.'  There  had  been  a  cycle  of  scarcity  from  1658  to 
1664,  during  which  seven  years  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  about  57».  a  quarter.  There  was  a  cycle  of  plenty 
from  1665  to  1671,  during  which  seven  years  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  about  36».  per  quarter.  The  obvious 
remedy  for  this  excess  in  the  disposable  produce  of  one 
country,  was  to  export  the  com  to  other  countries  which 
had  not  been  equally  impoverished  by  abundance.  Pepys, 
a  shrewd  man  of  business,  saw  the  remedy :  Farmers  can 
pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  their  lands,  and  would  pay  in 
com ;  but  our  gentry  are  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything 
of  good  husbandry,  that  they  know  not  how  to  bestow 
this  com;  which,  did  they  understand  but  a  little  trade, 
they  would  be  able  to  join  together  and  know  what 
markets  there  are  abroad,  and  send  it  thither,  and  thereby 
ease  their  tenants,  and  be  able  to  pay  themselves.  But 
the  natural  law  of  commercial  intercourse — ^the  law  by 
which  the  bounty  of  the  All-giver  would  be  distributed 
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amongst  his  universal  family,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
inequalities  of  soil  and  climate — ^this  law  was  despised  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  by  the  conventional 
law-makers,  who  were  *  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything 
of  good  husbandry,'  and  did  not  understand  even  a  '  little 
trade/  To  remedy  the  evil  of  cheapness,  they  made  the 
famous  corn-law  of  1670,  which  imposed  duties  on  the 
importation  of  grain,  amounting  to  prohibition.  The 
restrictions  upon  exportation  were  removed ;  wheat  might 
be  exported  upon  the  payment  of  a  shilling  per  quarter 
customs-duty.  But  importation  was  not  to  be  free  till 
the  price  of  wheat  had  reached  80«.  per  quarter.  When 
it  was  at  539.  4d,,  a  duty  of  16«.  was  to  be  paid ;  when 
above  that  price  and  under  the  mysterious  compensation 
price  of  80«.,  a  duty  of  8«.  was  to  be  paid.  The  more 
famous  corn-law  of  1816  was  but  a  copy  of  the  corn-law 
of  1670.  Amidst  the  best  and  the  worst  species  of 
opposition — ^the  power  of  argument  and  the  weakness 
of  tumult — a  bill  was  in  1815  hurried  through  parliament, 
which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  to  80s.  After  the  passing  of  the  corn-law  of  1670 
there  was  as  much  '  agricultural  distress '  as  before,  till 
dearth  came  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  cultivator. 
Farms  were  thrown  up,  rents  were  reduced.  In  1673,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws  against  importation,  and  the 
imlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  wheat  was  as  low  as 
35«.  In  1674  there  came  the  landlord's  blessing  of  a  bad 
harvest,  and  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  64«.  The  cycle  of 
scarcity  had  come  round.  It  was  precisely  the  same  after 
the  corn-law  of  1815.  It  was  passed  during  a  season  of 
wonderful  abundance.  It  produced  the  immediate  good 
to  the  landed  interest  of  preventing  the  abundant  supply 
being  increased  by  importation ;  but  the  effect  which  it 
produced  to  the  nation  was  to  dry  up  the  resources  in 
years  of  scarcity  which  the  foresight  of  other  countries 
might  have  provided.  The  war-and-famine  price  of  1812 
was  again  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  in  1817, 
and  1818.  The  golden  days  of  the  deity  that  is  found  in 
no  mythology — the  anti-Ceres — ^were  returned.  But  the 
people  were  starving.    Misery  and  insurrection  filled  the 
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It  may  be  convenient  at  this  place  if  we  refer  to  the 
changes  which  were  produced  by  the  corn-law  of  1815, 
and  briefly  exhibit  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  main- 
tained or  opposed. 

In  1814,  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  presented  in  1813 — of  which  committee  Sir 
Henry  Famell  was  chairman — ^was  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  certain  resolutions  then  debated.  The  first  of  the 
resolutions  declared,  'that  it  is  expedient  that  the  ex- 
portation of  com,  grain,  meal,  malt,  and  flour,  from  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  permitted  at  all 
times,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  and  without 
receiving  any  bounty  whatever.'  This  resolution  was 
carried  in  the  same  year,  and  passed  into  law.  With 
regard  to  the  importation  of  com,  it  was  proposed,  in 
resolutions  laid  upon  the  table  in  1813,  that  till  wheat 
should  be  106«.  2d,  a  quarter,  and  other  grain  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  importation  should  be  subject  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  This  proposed  sum  was,  in  1814,  reduced 
to  84«.,  when  wheat  might  be  admitted  upon  payment  of 
28,  6d,  In  1791  the  nominal-duty  price  was  fixed  at 
64:8. ;  in  1804,  at  668,  In  offering  objections  of  detail  to 
these  resolutions,  Mr.  Eose,  a  member  of  the  government, 
•took  it  for  granted  that  no  one  now  entertains  the 
remotest  idea  of  an  entirely  free  trade  in  com.*  The  reason- 
ing of  those  who  call  themselves  advocates  of  free-trade 
fully  justified  his  belief.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  *  had  always 
avowed  himself  the  friend  of  a  f/ee  trade.  ...  If  the  corn 
and  commodities  of  this  country  were  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  should  then  think  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  an  artificial  system.  But  the 
price  of  com  in  England  had  risen  higher  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  late  years  of  our  communication  with  the  continent, 
and  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.'  That  is  to 
say,  as  the  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  prevented 
importation  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently raised  the  price  of  the  people's  food  to  an 
inordinate  height,  it  was  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  war- 
.  system  upon  the  return  of  peace.  Mr.  Huskisson,  aa 
might  be  expected,  was  somewhat  more  logical  in  hia 
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advocacy  of  a  high  duty  upon  importation.  He  had 
proposed  a  sliding-scale,  under  which  the  free-importation 
price  was  87«.  and  his  argument  was,  that  'the  whole  of 
onr  commercial  and  eoonomioal  system  was  a  system  of 
artificial  expedients.  If  our  other  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  commodities  stood  upon  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  free-trade,  then  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection  to  leaving  our  agricultural  produotions  to  find 
their  own  level.  But,  so  long  as  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  encouraged  and  forced  by  protections, 
by  bounties,  and  by  restraints  on  importation  from 
abroad,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  laws  relating  to  the 
growth  of  com  should  alone  form  an  exception  to  this 
general  system  in  almost  all  other  respects.'  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  represented  the  oommeroial  in- 
terests were  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of  their  time  to 
deprecate  the  general  system  of  protections  and  bounties 
for  which  they  had  so  long  clamoured ;  but  they  saw  the 
natural  resources  of  commerce  that  would  be  opened  by  a 
free  trade  in  com,  and  the  evils  of  a  restricted  trade.  Mr. 
Phillips  said :  *  If  a  free  trade  in  grain  were  to  be  allowed, 
it  would  lead  to  an  improvwnent  of  our  general  commerce. 
This  increase  of  commerce  would  give  rise  to  an  increase 
of  national  wealth,  and  consequently  an  increase  of 
population,  which  in  the  end  would  afford  an  additional 
encouragement  to  agriculture.'  Mr.  Baring  (afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton),  in  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  high 
duties  on  importation  would  make  the  price  of  bread 
steady,  contended  that  *  steady  prices  were  never  produced 
by  restriction.  Apply  the  doctrine  of  restriction  to  any  one 
county  in  England,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  doing 
80  would  not  have  the  effect  of  steadying  the  prices  in 
that  particular  county :  on  the  contrary,  the  bread  would 
be  alternately  high  and  low,  according  as  there  was  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  in  that  particular  spot ;  deprived,  as 
it  would  be,  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
As  the  whole  of  England  was  to  any  particular  county  in 
England  in  this  respect,  such  exactly  was  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  to  England/ 

The  corn-bill  of  1814  was  opposed  by  very  numerous 
petitions ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  with  reference  to 
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the  lateness  of  the  session,  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  But 
in  the  spring  of  1815  the  measure  was  hurried  through 
the  House,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  peti- 
tions of  great  bodies  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  throughout  the  country.  The  average  prioe  of 
wheat  was  under  60s.  a  quarter;  if  it  rose  to  66«.,  the 
ports  would  be  opened.  The  excitement  was  universaL 
The  landlords  and  farmers  were  filled  with  terror,  for  the 
continental  markets  were  open.  The  unreflecting  multi- 
tudes of  the  capital  and  of  some  manufacturing  districts 
were  ready  for  violence.  The  political  economists  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  The  lowest  point  at  which 
importation  could  take  place  was  finally  fixed  at  80«., 
by  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses,  with  little  that 
could  be  called  discussion.  Argument  was  exhausted  in 
1814. 

It  was  under  the  corn-law  of  1816,  a  year  after  its 
hasty  enactment,  that  the  majority  of  the  landed  interest 
came  to  parliament  to  ask  for  the  remission  of  peculiar 
burthens,  and  to  demand  fresh  protection.  They  had 
learnt  nothing  from  the  solemn  protest  against  that  law 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  peers  had  inscribed  in  their  journals.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  greatest  amongst  landed  proprietors — ^Bucking- 
ham, Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Spencer — the  most  eminent 
amongst  statesmen — Grey,  Grenville,  Wellesley — had  re- 
corded these  memorable  words :  *  We  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates 
at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly 
is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  deamess,  and  of  uncertainty. 
To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply,  can  only  tend 
to  lessen  its  abundance;  to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the 
price  at  which  we  purchase  it;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
sumer of  com  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to 
refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which 
Providence  itself  has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the 
variations  of  season  and  of  climate.'  The  landed  interest 
of  1816  could  not  forsee  that,  within  five  years,  the  very 
House  of  Commons  that  had  passed  the  corn-law  of  1815, 
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would  receive  from  one  of  its  own  committees  a  report, 
drawn  up  by  an  iconoclast  minister  of  state,  that  should 
thus  pull  down  the  image  of  clay,  which  he  himself  had 
assisted  them  to  set  up :  ^  This  system  is  certainly  liable 
to  sudden  alterations,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  at  one 
time  to  reduce  prices,  already  low,  lower  than  they  would 
probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free-trade,  and  at 
another  unnecessarily  to  enhance  prices  already  high ;  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  to  render  more  severe 
the  depression  of  prices  from  abundance.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  deceives  the  grower  with  the  false  hope  of  a 
monopoly,  and  by  its  occasional  interruption  may  lead  to 
consequences  which  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  that 
monopoly,  when  most  wanted ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds 
out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of  an  occasional  free-trade, 
but  so  regulated  and  desultory  as  to  baffle  the  calculations 
and  unsettle  the  transactions  both  of  the  grower  and  of  the 
dealer  at  home — to  deprive  the  consumer  of  most  of  the 
benefits  of  such  a  trade,  and  to  involve  the  merchant  in 
more  than  the  ordinary  risks  of  mercantile  speculation. 
It  exposes  the  markets  of  the  country  either  to  be  occa- 
sionally overwhelmed  with  an  inundation  of  foreign  com, 
altogether  disproportionate  to  its  wants,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  considerable  deficiency  in  our  own  harvest,  it 
creates  a  sudden  competition  on  the  continent,  by  the 
effect  of  which  the  prices  there  are  rapidly  and  unneces- 
sarily raised  against  ourselves.  But  the  inconvenient 
operation  of  the  present  corn-law,  which  appears  to  be 
less  the  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain 
brought  into  this  country,  upon  an  average  of  years,  than 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  grain  is  introduced,  is  not 
confined  to  great  fluctuations  in  price,  and  consequent 
embarrassment  both  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  for 
the  occasional  prohibition  of  import  has  also  a  direct 
tendency  to  contract  the  extent  of  our  commercial  dealings 
with  other  states,  and  to  excite  in  the  rulers  of  those 
states  a  spirit  of  permanent  exclusion  against  the  produc- 
tions or  manufactures  of  this  country  and  its  colonies. 
In  this  conflict  of  retaliatory  exclusion,  injurious  to  both, 
the  two  parties,  however,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing ; 
on  our  part,  prohibition  must  yield  to  the  wants  of  the 
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people;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  «uoh  overruling 
necessity.  And  inasmuch  as  reciprocity  of  demand  is  the 
foundation  of  all  means  of  payment,  a  large  and  sudden 
influx  of  com  might,  under  these  circumstances,  excite 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  course  of  exchange ,  the 
effects  of  which,  after  the  resumption  of  cash-payments, 
might  lead  to  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  Bank,  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  its  circulation,  a  panic  among  the 
country  banks — all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  public 
dearth,  as  has  been  experienced  at  former  periods  of 
scarcity.' 

This  was  at  once  judgment  and  prophecy.  But  the 
landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil 
— unequal  remission  of  taxation  conjoined  with  protec- 
tion. They  desired  themselves  to  pay  less  to  the  state 
than  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  required  the  state  to  limit 
their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of 
profitable  industry,  and  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly 
burthensome.  On  the  7th  March,  Mr.  Western  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  a  series  of  fourteen  resolutions^  which 
declared  the  '  unexampled  distress'  of  those  whose  capitals 
are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  danger  of  the  continu- 
ance of  such  distress;  the  insufficient  demand  for  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  cover  the  heavy  charges 
and  burthens  upon  it,  and  the  necessity  for  reducing  those 
burthens — taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates.  The  resolutions 
then  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  1815  as 
should  allow  foreign  corn  to  be  warehoused,  so  that  only 
British  com  should  be  stored ;  and  urged  an  advance  of 
money  by  the  government  to  such  individuals  as  might 
be  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce.  The  principle 
upon  which  all  this  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad 
one ;  '  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give 
protection  to  all  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  soil, 
against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign  countries, 
not  subject  to  the  same  burthens ;'  and  *  that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  all  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
agriculture.'  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
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assertions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received,  not 
only  with  tolerance,  bnt  respect.  The  dayspring  of 
economical  politics  had  scarcely  yet  dawned.  Amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  all 
sympathy  with  the  mover  of  these  resolutions,  *whom 
he  would  venture  to  call  his  honourable  friend.'  Mr. 
Brougham,  although  opposed  to  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  from  our  ware- 
houses, spoke  approvingly  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  as 
'politic,  at  the  least  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the 
means  of  carrying  the  country  through  difficulties,  the 
greatest  pressure  of  which  we  may  hope  will  only  prove 
temporary.'  This  temper,  even  amidst  men  not  essentially 
supporters  of  class  interests,  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  preponderating  power  of  landed  property 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time.  The  strength 
either  of  the  ministry  or  the  opposition  essentially  de- 
pended upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
most  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed  aristocracy 
had  retained  official'  power,  in  association  with  a  few 
•clerkly'  workers,  from  the  earliest  feudal  times.  The 
admission  of  a  merchant  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
would  have  been  deemed  pollution.  The  mill-owners  had 
carried  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they 
were  without  influence,  almost  without  a  voice.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  either 
the  courage  or  the  ability  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the 
agricultural  interests,  which  were  thus  paraded  before 
the  nation. 

The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  thus  stated,  in 
1816,  in  general  terms,  by  Mr.  Western:  'Between  two 
and  three  years  ago,  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state ;  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and 
destitution  seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those 
whose  capital  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
The  causes  assigned  by  him  were  excessive  taxation,  the 
reduction  of  the  paper  currency,  tithes,  poor-rates.  *  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  burthens,  up  to  the  middle  of  1813, 
agriculture  did  sustain  them,  and  under  the  weight  of 
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their  united  pressure  continued  to  make  most  rapid  ad- 
vances/ But  the  chief  cause,  as  most  correctly  stated  by- 
Mr.  Western,  was  *  a  redundant  supply  in  the  markets,  a 
supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.'  With 
equal  correctness  did  the  speaker  add:  *It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  if  there  is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply, 
the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
such  deficiency ;  the  effect,  indeed,  is  almost  incalculable ; 
so  likewise  in  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
price  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the 
amount  of  such  surplus.'  And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of 
general  principles,  the  same  speaker  asserts  that  in  the 
period  when  *  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and  pros- 

E3rous  state,'  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  not  large, 
et  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  his  position,  that '  if  there 
is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  proportion  of  such  deficiency.'  More  than 
a  century  ago  it  had  been  computed  that  but  one-tenth 
of  the  defect  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  three-tenths, 
and  two-tenths  deficiency  raise  the  price  eight-tenths. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  D*Avenant  and  Gregory  King. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  quoting  this  passage,  says :  '  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  truth,  from  observation  of  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  this  country  has  risen 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost 
computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.' 
Upon  this  principle  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Western's  assertion  that,  during  the  flourishing  years  to 
which  he  refers,  the  profits  of  agriculture  had  not  been 
large.  If  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  good  years 
be  thirty-three  bushels,  sold  for  6«.  a  bushel,  the  amount 
realised  would  be  £9  18«.  If  the  produce  in  an  unfavour- 
able season  were  diminished  one-sixth,  and  the  price  raised 
from  6«.  to  12«.,  the  27j  bushels  would  produce  £16  10s. 
The  difference  is  profit.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1793,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  49«.  6d.  a 
quarter;  in  1794,  it  was  54«.;  in  1795  and  1796,  years  of 
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scarcity,  it  was  above  80«. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell  again 
to  the  priceB  of  1794.  The  harvests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearfnl  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas  1799, 
the  quarter  of  wheat  sold  for  92s.;  and  at  Michaelmas 
1800,  for  128a.  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of 
the  greatest  privation  that  had  been  experienced  in  this 
country  since  the  days  when  &mine  was  a  common  occur- 
rence;  before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  quarter  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  177s.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had  reached  the 
fearful  price  of  2«.  within  a  halfpenny.  From  1802  tc 
1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  the  price  of  wheat 
never  went  down  to  that  of  the  years  preceding  1800. 
Baring  these  six  years  the  lowest  average  price  of  any 
one  year  was  608, ;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was 
75«.  But  the  six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of 
deficient  produce ;  the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period 
went  up,  according  to  the  principle  of  Gregory  King  and 
of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  before  the  harvest  of  1808 
was  74«.  6(2.  the  quarter;  at  the  same  period  in  1809,  it 
waslOO*.;  in  1810,  120«.;  in  1811,  104«. ;  in  1812,  136«.; 
in  1813, 136«.  The  average  price  of  the  six  years,  lOSa, ; 
an  excess  of  338.  above  the  average  price  of  the  six  years 
from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
considerable:  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have 
heoome  famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of 
high  prices  out  of  the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  rise  of  price,  far  advanced 
ahove  the  degree  of  defect.  That  was  the  period,  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every  acre  of  land 
was  eagerly  bought  up;  when  the  enclosure  of  wastes 

I  went  on  to  an  excess  that  had  very  slight  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  enclosed;  when  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  necessities  of  economical 
husbandry;  when  rents  were  raised  twofold,  and  often 

I  threefold,  above  the  rents  of  1792;  when  the  race  of 
small  careful  farmers  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
place  to  a  legion  of  the  most  luxurious  and  insolent  of 
all  the  class  of  getters  of  sudden  wealth ;  when  the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  was  an  affair  of  grasping  ignorance 

VOL.  I.  E 
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— a  scramble  for  eioessive  gains,  in  which  the  landowners 
eagerly  participated ;  when  the  system  of  bread  allowances 
jn  aid  of  \^ages  was  made  the  instrument  of  debasing  the 
labourer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates  heavy 
as  they  were,  operated  as  a  positive  bounty  to  the  agricul- 
turists, by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  labourers  out 
of  their  own  produce ;  thus  raising,  by  improvident  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  bread  on  all  the  non^agricultural 
popmation,  and  leaving  to  the  agricultural  population  no 
8ur|)luS  for  the  minor  nkjessaries  of  life.  This  was  the 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  *  agriculture  was 
in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.'  In  1814  there  was 
the  fear  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  abundance,  to  come  across 
the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815 
demanded  a  new  corn-law  df  parliament,  prices  had  fallen 
to  the  average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816, 
when  the  cry  of '  distress '  was  at  its  height — ^when  it  was 
proclaimed  that  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  Cultivators 
was  at  hand ;  that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  soil  of 
England  would  go  out  of  cultivation — ho  one  in  parlia- 
ment uttered  the  undoubted  truth,  that  the  years  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  had  be^n  years  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion to  aU  other  classes  of  the  commutiity ;  that  the  "^ok- 
less  prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  and  their  fAlse  ambitioii 
to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers — ^not 
by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostenta- 
tion; that  the  lavish  and  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
farming  capital,  in  connection  with  excessive  relits  had 
maihly  led  to  the  insolvencies  and  e:^ecutions  for  debt, 
which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of  national  decay ;  that 
the  good  soUs  unnaturally  exhausted,  and  the  poor  soils 
tinnatiirally  broken  up,  must  go  out  of  cultivation  under 
a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system ;  thttt  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to 
the  injury  of  truly  productive  cultivation;  and  that  the 
boasted  agricultural  improvemelits  were  really  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  husbandry,  which  the  farmers  of  that 
day  ridiculed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  minor  edonomies 
out  of  which  their  predecessors  had  made  their  chief 
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• 
profits.  The  great  crop  of  1813,  whioh  left  a  surpliiB  prodnoe 
for  two  or  three  years,  oame  as  the  natural  correotiTe  for 
this  really  evil  condition  of  society.  The  remedy  was  a 
severe  one,  and  we  may  oommiserate  the  individual  suffer- 
ing of  the  transition  state.  "We  may  even  consider  that 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  As  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did 
something  not  unproductive  of  genei^  benefit  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  agricultural  interests.  But  when,  in  a 
course  of  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was  sought  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  that  law— the  principles  which 
formed  the  creed  of  the  landowners  of  1816 — *that  exces- 
sive taxation  render  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all 
articles  the  produce  of  our  soil,  against  similar  articles 
the  growth  of  foreign  countries ' — it  was  time  to  consider 
what  were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  That  coilsideration  came  tardily 
upon  the  most  enlightened  an^  disinterested  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  But  it  did  come ;  and  it 
has  constituted  the  great  rallying-point  of  the  commercial 
and  manuflEMJturing  interests,  whose  power,  whether  of 
miion,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  been  growing  year 
by  yearj  and  making  proselytes  slowly  and  surely  with 
the  progress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no 
practical  result;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced 
abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very 
little  within  the  reach  of  government  to  be  offered  as  a 
further  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When  they  demanded 
that  fisreign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused. duty 
free^  it  was  manifest  that  they  utterly  set  at  hought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their 
reHef  was  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most 
absolute  £tnd  unconditional  monopoly.  The  bonded  com 
could  not  be  let  oiit  of  warehouse  till  the  home  price  had 
reached  SOi. ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour 
of  dearness  should  arrive,  we  Were  at  once  to  scatter  our 
emissaries  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  buy  com  at  any 
price,  JEind  by  the  sudden  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
market  to  the  level  of  the  home  market^  (lO  thai  the 
B  2 
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*  flourishing  and  prosperous  period '  of  agriculture  might 
be  secured  beyond  all  hazard  of  the  interruption  to  be 
produced  by  commercial  foresight.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Bape-seed  and  linseed  of  the  growth  of  foreign  soils  were 
to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  butter  were  proposed 
to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative  upon  the 
most  presumptuous  of  these  demands,  *  afraid  that  we  had 
already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  our 
system  of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far;  and  we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still 
further  into  the  system.'  The  legislative  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  unconditional  protection  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  emphatic  speech :  *  The 
strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mainly  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  he 
forced  to  feed  its  own  population.  No  partial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  true  principle  of  national 
prosperity  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation, 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  except  in  extreme  cases.' 

*  Manufactures  and  commerce,'  said  the  speech  of  the 
prince-regent, '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.'  This  was 
to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  custom-house  returns.  In 
1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  WeU  might  the  commerce  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the 
real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived. 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  session,  declared 
that '  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of 
export.'  "When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  our 
vessels — when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade — it  was 
universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce. 
If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions 
in  1811,  why  should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  An^ 
accordingly  they  were  doubled.    The  most  exiravagant 
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profits  were  expected  to  be  realised.  The  ordinary  oourse 
of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as 
large,  at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought 
up  colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  *  The 
shippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
efTective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  overrated;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to 
possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited 
in  their  means  of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.' 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1816  correctly  described  the  result  of 
these  expectations :  *  The  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  than  in  London  and 
Manchester ;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead-weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever 
were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that 
had  gone  forth.'  A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  Li  the  first  place, 
the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of 
war — ^by  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
war  had  demanded — by  the  wasteful  consimiption  of 
mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor— by  the 
rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil — ^by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had  little  to 
spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indul- 
gence. The  merchants  of  our  own  country — the  nation  in 
general — had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  oourse  of  the  war, 
that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great 
destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  man- 
kind poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  continent 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our 
calicoes  and  our  cutlery  ?  The  old  mercantile  school  still 
existed  amongst  us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of 
commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for  money,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English 
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products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of 
trade  could  have  found  any  reatifiation.  The  continent, 
exhausted  as  it  -yvas,  had  its  native  commodities ;  but  those 
we  refused.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in. 
the  spirit  of  the  most  high-flown  patriotism,  not  to  receive 
them  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Baltic 
bad  its  timber,  but  we  determined  to  build  our  houses  with 
the  inferior  growth  of  our  North  American  colonies ;  the 
entire  north  of  Europe  would  have  applied  itself  to  raising 
a  surplus  produce  of  com  for  our  increasing  non-agri- 
cultural  population,  but  the  corn-law  of  1815  forbade  the 
calling  forth  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  who^e  earth  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  occasional  local  scarcity ;  Holland, 
and  Belgium  had  their  cheese  and  butter  to  supply  the 
insufficient  dairy  produce  of  these  islands,  but  new  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed,  directly  that  we  could  resort 
to  their  markets.  We  panted  for  continental  trade;  wa 
believed  that  the  peace  would  give  us  the  maris  of  the 
whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held  on  in  a  course  of 
commercial  regulation  which  l^elonged  only  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions  and  exclu- 
sions of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in. 
a  system  whic)i  other  nations  pf  necessity  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our  na- 
tional progress.  We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every 
side,  clamoured  for  exclusive  interests.  Agriculturists 
and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  continental  speci^lations :  *  The  peace  with  America, 
has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  am 
very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets 
the  year  before;  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will 
pay,  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent  renders 
very  unlikely.'  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent 
the  Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great 
people  can  pay  another — ^by  the  interchange  of  commodities 
which  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  whieli 
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each  can  prpduce  a  super^ni^.  We  shnt  ont  their  oom, 
bnt  we  did  not  shut  ont  their  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained 
for  consi^mption  only  fifty  n^Uion  pounds  of  cotton-wool ; 
in  1814,  only  fiffcy-three  pai^Jions ;  the  amount  constpned  of 
each  yea^  being  less  than  that  of  1804.  The  peace  with 
America  came  at  the  end  of  1814.  In  1815  we  ooniiumed 
ninety-tT^Q  million  pounds;  in  1816,  eighty-six  mi)lioi^ 
pounds ;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  million  pounds  \ 
and  in  1818,  OT^e  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  ppunds, 
?ut  we  went  further  with  the  United  States  in  th€f  re- 
cognition oC  just  commercial  principles,  tha^  wit^  any 
European  i^ation.  By  the  Treaty  of  G^ient,  in  1814,  boti^ 
oountries  agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  '  the 
ships  of  the  two  coi^ntries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon 
the  san^e  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  dipcriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  cgnveyed  were  mutually  repealed.' 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial 
interest^  were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  depi*essed  by  superabunoi^nce  i  but  the  ^per- 
abundance  and  the  ponsequent  low  pr^oes  produced  spaaU 
benefit  to  the  naai^ufacturing  qpusumeys.  The  prices  of 
manufapturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided 
for  extravagant  speculation;  but  the  glut  produced  nq 
increase  in  the  command  over  the  secoi^dary  necessaries  to 
the  agricultural  consumers.  The  means  of  purchase 
amongst  all  classes  were  exhausted*  The  capital  which 
was  tp  impel  their  profitable  industry  was  drie4  i^p. 
lliere .  was  *  a  veiy  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions,  and  iu  the  value  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty, entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  aud  failures  among 
tl^e  agricultural,  and  commerpial,  aud  paanufactviring,  and 
iniiuQg,  and  shipping,  and  buildii^g  interests,  Tyhicli  marked 
that  period  aa  one  of  the  most  extensive  suifering  a^d 
distress.'  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression  a^d  the 
distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by 
'the  transition  from  a  state  of  ws^r  to  a  state  of  peftce.* 
The  thepry  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : 
'  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation.   But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree 
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in  the  Indian  paradise,  which  difPoses  in  fertilifiing  streams 
the  vapours  which  it  was  created  to  collect  and  condense 
for  the  purpose  of  more  beneficially  returning  and  dis- 
tributing them.'  According  to  this  logical  imagery,  or 
imaginative  logic,  the  capital  of  a  nation  in  the  pockets  of 
its  proprietors  is  *  vapour;'  it  becomes  a  'fertilising  stream' 
when  it  condenses  into  taxes.  It  assumes  that  there  is 
more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  expended 
by  government,  than  when  the  same  capital  is  expended 
by  individuals.  It  assumes  that  the  expenditure  of  capital 
by  government,  in  subsidies,  in  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  armies,  in  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  war,  is  more  profit- 
able than  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  general  objects 
of  industry  which  create  more  capital.  It  assumes  that 
the  partial  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in  its 
victualling  offices,  is  more  profitable  than  the  regular 
expenditure  of  the  same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
tax-payers,  to  give  them  an  additional  command  over  the 
comforts  and  elegances  of  life.  One  who  saw  through  a 
fallacy  as  clearly  as  any  person,  and  had  no  respect  for 
the  mincing  phrases  of  the  worshippers  of  power — William 
Cobbett — says  of  such  dreams  of  the  advantage  of  govern- 
ment expenditure :  *  To  hear  this  talk,  one  would  suppose 
that  government  was  a  very  rich  and  generous  thing, 
having  an  immense  estate  of  its  own,  instead  of  being 
what  it  is — ^the  collector  of  enormous  sums  drawn  away 
from  the  people  at  large.'  This  fe-llacy,  as  well  as  many 
others  connected  with  the  depression  of  industry  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long  experience 
of  peace.  We  now  know  that  consumption  has  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  any  period  during  the  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  of  wild  profusion ;  that  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  production  of  the  country  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion ;  that  the  real  property  of  the  nation 
has  received  the  like  increase ;  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion has  been  more  than  commensurate.  We  had  arrived 
in  1816  at  the  highest  point  of  war  exhaustion.  The  peace 
came  as  the  slow  but  sure  corrective.  Had  the  war  been 
prolonged  another  three  years,  upon  the  same  scale  as  the 
expenditure  of  1813-14-15 — had  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  millions  more  been  thrown  away  of  the  capital  of 
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the  nation— it  may  be  doubted  whether  sixty  years  of 
peace,  instead  of  thirty,  would  have  repaired  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  unnatural  exhaustion. 

Although  the  time  is  not  arrived  for  presenting  any 
details  connected  with  the  redumption  of  cash-payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
very  briefly  notice  the  opinion  which  so  generally  obtained 
in  1816,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the 
war,  and  the  practical  return  to  a  real  standard  at  the 
period  of  peace,  was  a  main  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
the  distress  and  embarrassment  which  we  have  described. 
Cobbett,  in  his  strong  and  exaggerated  style,  puts  the 
argument  thus:  *From  this  time  [1797]  there  has  been 
little  besides  paper-money.  This  became  plenty,  and,  of 
course,  wages  and  com  and  everything  became  high  in 
price.  But,  when  the  peace  came,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  paper-money;  because,  when  we 
came  to  have  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  it  would 
never  do  to  sell  a  one-pound  note  at  Calais^  as  was  the 
case,  for  about  thirteen  shillings.  The  Bank  and  the 
government  had  it  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  paper.  Down  came  prices  in  a  little  while ;  and  if  the 
debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  in  the  same  degree, 
there  would  have  been  no  material  injury ;  but  they  did 
not.  Taxes  have  continued  the  same.  Hence  our  ruin, 
the  complete  ruin  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  and  trades- 
men, and  small  landlords;  and  hence  the  misery  of  the 
people.'  This  was  published  in  November  1816.  The 
theory  might  be  right,  that  the  reduced  amount  of  the 
currency  was  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  of  prices,  if 
the  facts  were  here  correctly  stated.  But  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues  at  all. 
In  August  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  was  nearly 
twenty-flve  millions ;  at  the  same  season  in  1814,  it  was 
twenty-eight  millions ;  in  1815,  twenty-seven  millions ;  in 
1816,  only  half  a  million  less.  The  utmost  amount  of  the 
depreciation  of  bank-notes  was  in  1814,  when  a  hundred 
pounds  of  paper  would  only  buy  £74  17«.  6d,  of  gold — a 
depreciation  of  about  25  per  cent.  In  1815  and  1816  a 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  buy  £83  6«.  9d.  of  gold — 
a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent.     Thus  the  rise  in  the 
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value  of  money  which  Gobfaett,  and  many  others  of  less 
violent  politics,  declared  had  produced  the  widenspreading 
ruin  of  1816,  by  causing  a  proportionate  fia.ll  of  the  prices 
of  commodities  exchanged  for  money,  was  not  more  than 
8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  value 
of  an  unconvertible  paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation  at  this  period,  by  the  failure  of 
many  country-banks,  and  the  contraction  of  their  advances 
by  all  who  were  stable.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the 
great  fall  of  agricultural  produce — a  conse<luence  of  the 
diminished  credit  of  the  producers.  When  the  restriction 
upon  cash-payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  1816^ 
agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  the  bearing  of  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prices  was 
not  overlooked.  An  extract  fron^  Mr.  Homer's  speech  on 
the  1st  May  1816,  on  his  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  qf  restoring  the  cash-payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  at  this 
point  of  our  history  for  the  elucidation  of  this  complicated 
subject :  '  He  would  ask  the  House,  had  they  felt  no  evils 
from  the  long  suspension  of  cash-payments?  Were  they 
sensible  of  no  evils,  after  all  that  had  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural  distress,  during 
which  no  one  had  been  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  a  great 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  artificial 
prices  ?  Would  any  man  say  that  there  had  not  been  a 
great  change  in  the  value  of  money?  What  this  "vvas 
owing  to,  might  be  disputed ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt.  From  inquiries  which  he  had 
made,  and  from  the  account?  on  the  table,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the 
circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any  country, 
than  had  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  those  reductions  which  had  happened  in 
France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  assignats.  He  should  not  go  into  the  question 
how  this  reduction  had  been  eflfected,  though  it  was  a  very- 
curious  one,  and  abounded  in  illustrations  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  so  much  disputed  in  that  House.  The 
reduction  of  the  currency  had  originated  in  the  previous  fail  of 
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the  prices  of  agriddtural  produce.  This  fall  had  prodnoed  a 
destruction  of  the  country-bank  paper  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible  without  more  ruin 
than  had  ensued.  The  Bank  of  England  had  also  reduced 
its  issues,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts  recently  presented. 
The  average  amount  of  their  currency  was  not,  during  the 
last  year,  more  than  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six 
millions ;  while  two  years  ago  it  had  been  nearer  twenty- 
nine  millions,  and  at  one  time  even  amounted  to  thirty-one 
millions.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  the 
Bank  of  England  paper,  the  reduction  of  country  paper 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  which  had  taken  place. 
Another  evil  which  had  resulted  from  the  state  of  the 
currency,  which  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted,  but  which 
had  been  deemed  visionary,  was,  that  during  the  war  we 
had  borrowed  money,  which  was  then  of  small  value,  and 
we  were  now  obliged  to  pay  it  at  a  high  value.  This  was 
the  most  formidable  evil  which  threatened  our  finances ; 
and,  though  he  had  top  high  an  opinion  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  to 
despair,  lie  was  appalled  when  he  considered  the  immense 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  in  that 
artificial  currency,  compared  with  the  produce  of  the 
taxes.  .  .  .  Looking  forward  to  the  operation  of  this  re- 
striction in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  found  to  leave  us 
without  any  known  or  certain  standard  of  money  to  regu- 
late the  transactions,  not  only  between  the  public  and  its 
cre4itors,  but  between  individuals.  The  currency  which 
was  to  prevail  was  not  only  uncertain,  but  cruel  and  un- 
just in  its  operation — at  one  time  upon  those  whose  income 
was  fixed  in  money,  and  to  all  creditors — at  another  time, 
when  by  some  accident  it  was  diminished  in  amount,  to 
all  debtors.  Was  not  this  an  evil  sufficient  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  wise,  a  benevolent,  and  a  prudent  govern- 
ment? If  they  looked  at  the  agricultural  interest,  was 
not  a  fluctuation  of  prices  the  greatest  of  evils  to  the 
fcirmer  ?  For,  supposing  prices  were  fixed  and  steady,  it 
was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the  standard.  As  long 
as  we  had  no  standard — no  fixed  value  of  money — but  it 
was  suffered  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  quick-silver  in  the 
barometer,  no  man  could  conduct  his  property  with  any 
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security,  or  depend  upon  any  sure  and  certain  profit. 
Persons  who  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
must  be  surely  anxious  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
imperative  reasons  for  continuing  the  present  system  ;  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  to  revert  to  the  old  system ; 
and  if  not  now,  when  that  system  would  be  reVerted  to, 
and  what  would  be  the  best  means  for  bringing  about 
that  measure.' 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  this  question  of   the 
currency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Labour— Coal  Districts — ^Machine-Breaking — ^Private  Benevolence. 

A  French  author,  in  one  of  those  rapid  generalisations 
which  are  characteristic  of  much  of  the  modem  historical 
writing  of  his  country,  and  which,  if  not  quite  so  far 
removed  from  truth  as  a  positive  falsification  of  facts,  are 
as  certainly  deceptive — M.  Capefigue — thus  describes  tbe 
condition  of  Great  Britain  after  the  peace :  *  The  Conven- 
tion of  1815  had  scarcely  been  signed  before  England  aarw 
a  formidable  conspiracy  of  radicalism  spring  up  in  her 
bosom.  It  was  not  confined  to  a  few  outbreaks  easily- 
repressed,  but  displayed  itself  in  masses  of  a  hundred, 
thousand  workmen,  who  destroyed  factories  and  pillaged 
houses.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  trembled,  ready  to  swalloTv 
up  the  old  aristocracy.'  Let  us  endeavour  to  come  some- 
what nearer  the  trutli^  by  tracing,  through  a  multitude  of 
details,  the  real  dangers  and  the  exaggerated  alarms  of 
this  moral  earthquake. 

We  have  shown  how  the  exhaustion  of  British  capital, 
the  unavoidable  consequent  weight  of  taxation,  the  de- 
pression of  agricultural  stock,  the  want  of  markets  for 
native  and  colonial  produce,  had  produced  that  paralysis 
of  industry  which  marked  the  latter  months  of  1815  and 
the  beginning  of  1816.  That  these  circumstances  were 
most  felt  by  those,  whose  voices  of  complaint  were  least 
heard,  by  the  working  population,  was  soon  made  perfectly 
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manifest.  There  was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  exertion.  Mr.  Brand  declared  in  parlia- 
ment, at  the  end  of  March,  speaking  especially  of  the 
agricultural  population,  that  *the  poor,  in  many  oases, 
abandoned  their  own  residences.  Whole  parishes  had 
been  deserted;  and  the  crowd  of  paupers,  increasing  in 
numbers  as  they  went  from  parish  to  parish,  spread 
wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation.'  Discharged 
sailors  and  disbanded  militia-men  swelled  the  ranks  of 
indigence.  If  the  tmhappy  wanderers  crowded  to  the 
cities,  they  encountered  bodies  of  workmen  equally 
wretciied,  wholly  deprived  of  work,  or  working  at  short 
tune  upon  insufficient  wages.  But  another  evil,  of  which 
we  find  no  parliamentary  record,  amidst  debates  on  the 
prevailing  distress,  had  come  upon  the  land  to  aggravate 
discontent  into  desperation.  While  the  landowners  were 
demanding  more  protection,  and  passing  new  laws  for 
limiting  the  supply  of  food,  the  heavens  lowered — intense 
ftosts  prevailed  in  February — ihe  spring  was  inclement — 
the  temperature  of  the  advancing  summer  was  unusually 
low — and  in  July  incessant  rains  and  cold  stormy  winds 
completed  the  most  ungenial  season  that  had  occurred  in 
this  country  since  1799.  In  January  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  52«.  6d, ;  in  May  it  was  76«.  4d.  The  appre- 
hensions of  a  deficient  crop  were  universal,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  result  of  the 
harvest  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  idle. 
The  prices  of  grain  in  England  rapidly  rose  after  July ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  rye,  barley,  and  beans  had 
more  than  doubled  the  average  market-price  of  the  be- 
ginning ;  wheat  had  risen  from  52«.  6(2.  to  103s, 

'The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds,*  says  Lord 
Bacon — '  much  poverty  and  much  discontentment.'  Both 
causes  were  fully  operating  in  Great  Britain  in  1816. 
The  seditions  of  absolute  poverty — *  the  rebellions  of  the 
belly/  as  the  same  great  thinker  writes — ^were  the  first  to 
manifest  themselves.  Early  in  May,  symptoms  of  in- 
subordination and  desperate  violence  were  displayed 
amongst  the  agricultural  population  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Legislators  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  alarm  at 
the  organised  outbreaks  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  in  the 
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manllfecturlng  districts,  ^s  In  1812;  but  insturectionary 
moveiaents  of  the  peasantry,  ignorant,  scattered,  accna- 
toihed  to  the  dole  of  forced  behevolence,  ahd  therefore 
broken  in  spirit,  were  scarcely  to  be  heeded.  And  yet 
these  'poor  dumb  mouths'  made  thfemselves  audible. 
They  combined  in  the  destruction  of  property  with  a 
fierce  recklessness  that  startled  those  who  saw  no  danger 
but  in  the  violence  of  dense  populations,  and  who  were 
constantly  proclaiming  that  the  nation  which  builds  oti 
manufactures  sleeps  upon  gunpowder.  In  Suffolk  nightly 
fil-es  of  incendidries  began  to  blaze  in  every  district; 
thrashing-machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in  open  day; 
mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon,  neai*  Bury,  large 
bodies  of  laboureri§  assembled  to  prescribfe  a  mA^timtim 
price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the  houses  of 
butchers  and  bakers.  They  bore  flags,  with  tke  motto : 
'  Bread  or  blood.'  At  Bury  and  at  Norwich  disturbatices 
of  a  similar  nature  weriB  quickly  repressed.  But  the  most 
serious  demonstration  bf  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  ardse 
in  what  is  called  *the  Isle  df  Ely;'  that  isolated  fen- 
country  which  is  cultivated  by  a  population  of  primititre 
habits,  a  daring  and  active  poptilation,  with  touch  of  the 
dogged  rfeHance  upon  brutfe  force  which  chairacterised  their 
Saxon  forefathers.  Early  in  tte  session,  Mr.  Westerh. 
dfescribed  the  agricultural  distress  of  this  district  as  ex- 
ceeding that  of  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Execu- 
tions upon  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  distresses  for 
rent,  insolvencies,  farms  untenanted,  were  the  sytoptoms  of 
this  remarkable  depression.  When  we  regard  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  poi-tion  of  the  country,  we  may  easily 
understand  how  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  had 
driven  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  cast  off  me  labour 
of  the  peasantry,  to  be  as  noxious  in  its  stagnation  as  the 
overcharged  waters  of  that  artificially  fertile  region.  That 
country  was  then  very  imperfectly  drained ;  and  the  rdtes 
for  the  imperfect  drainage  being  unpaid  by  many  tenatits, 
the  destructive  agencies  of  nature  were  mote  active  than 
the  healing  and  directing  energies  of  toan.  It  is  ^^ell 
known,  too,  that  in  the  fen-cotintries  the  temptation,  of 
immediate  profit  had  toore  than  cdmtoonly  led  the  farrner 
to  raise  exhausting  crops,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  land 
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tmder  stioh  oironiiifitaiioes  is  Bnch  that  a  more  provident 
tillage,  find  abtmdatit  manure,  cannot  for  a  long  time 
restore  it.  The  high  prices  of  -whtot  from  1810  to  1814 
had  isnpplied  this  temptation.  The  Isle  of  Ely  in  1816 
had  become  somewhat  like  Prospero's  isle,  where  there 
was  '  everything  advantageoiis  to  life,'  save  means  to  live. 
It  was  iinder  such  circumstances  that,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
a  great  body  of  insurgent  fenmen  assembled  at  Littleport, 
a  small  town  on  the  river  Lark.  They  bommehced  their 
riotous  proceedings  by  a  night-attack  on  the  house  of  a 
magistrate.  They  broke  into  shops,  emptied  the  cellars 
of  publio-houses,  and  finally  marched  to  Ely,  where  they 
bontinuidd  their  lawless  dourse  of  drunkenness  and  plunder. 
For  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes  of  violence  did  not 
cease;  alid  the  parish  of  Littleport  was  described  as 
resembling  a  town  sacked  by  a  besieging  army,  the 
principal  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  houses,  in  terror  for  their  lives,  leaving  their  property 
to  the  fiiry  bf  this  featM  band  of  desperate  men.  There 
could}  df  necessity,  be  but  one  termination.  The  military 
were  called  in,  and  a  sort  of  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
blood  flowed  on  both  sides.  A  large  tiumber  of  the  rioters 
were  finally  lodged  iti  Ely  gaol.  Then  came  the  sure 
retribution  of  the  offended  laws.  A  special  commission 
was  issued  for  the  triAl  of  the  culprits.  Thirty-four 
persons  were  convicted  and  senteiiced  to  death,  on  charges 
of  burglary  and  robbery ;  of  whom  five  w^re  Executed. 
In  pronouncing  sentence  upon  these  iihhappy  men,  Mr. 
Jtistioe  Abbot  isaid:  'It  was  snggedted  abroad  that  you 
had  been  induced  td  perpetrate  these  violent  outrages  by 
hard  necessity  and  want ;  btit  after  attending  closely  and 
Btrictly  to  thfe  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence,  l£ere  has  not 
appeared  in  the  condition,  circumstances,  or  behaviour  of 
any  oUe  df  ydtl,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  were 
instigated  by  distress.*  And  yet  great  distress  might 
have  existtjd  iu  the  general  populatioU,  Mthout  the 
wretched  leaders  in  these  riots  beitig  espebially  distressed ; 
for  several  df  those  who  underwent  the  capital  punish- 
ment "Were  persons  above  the  condition  of  labourers.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  distress  df  thd  landowners 
and  tenants  should  have  been  greater  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 
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than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
labourers  should  not  have  been  impelled  to  outrage  by 
'  hard  necessity  and  want.' 

Incendiary  fires,  attempts  at  plunder,  riots  put  down 
by  military  force,  spread  alarm  through  districts  chiefly 
agricultural.  .  The  distress  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
manufacturing  and  other  non-agricultural  portions  of  the 
population  was  manifested  in  many  signal  ways.  At  the 
begiiming  of  July,  a  body  of  colliers,  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  stoppage  of  ironworks  at  Bilston,  took 
the  singular  resolution  of  setting  out  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  their  distresses  in  a  petition  to  the 
prince-regent,  and  presenting  him  with  two  waggons  of 
coals,  which  they  drew  along  with  them.  One  party 
advanced  as  far  as  St.  Al^ns,  and  another  reached 
Maidenhead  Thicket.  The  Home  Office  took  the  pre- 
caution of  sending  a  strong  body  of  police,  with  magistrates, 
from  London,  to  meet  these  poor  fellows,  and  induce  them 
to  return ;  and  they  were  successful.  The  men,  who  had 
conducted  themselves  with  the  most  perfect  order,  were 
satisfied  to  depart  homewards,  having  been  paid  for  their 
coals,  and  accepting  also  some  charitable  contribution. 
They  bore  a  placard :  '  Willing  to  work,  but  none  of  us  to 
beg;'  and  they  required  certificates  from  the  magistrates 
that  they  had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  other  unemployed  colliers 
from  Staffordshire,  who  yoked  themselves  in  a  similar 
way  to  loaded  waggons.  But  their  progress  towards 
London  was  not  very  considerable.  The  distresses  of  the 
workmen  in  the  iron  trade  were  quite  appalling.  Utter 
desolation  prevailed  in  districts  where  ironworks  had 
been  suspended.  The  workmen  in  these  districts  used  to 
be  surrounded  with  many  comforts.  They  had  saved  a 
little  money.  The  factories  were  shut  up ;  the  famaoes 
blown  out ;  the  coal-pits  closed.  Then  the  neat  cottages, 
where  hundreds  of  families  had  lived  in  comfort,  were 
gradually  stripped  of  every  article  of  famiture ;  the  doors 
of  these  once  dieerfal  dwellings  were  barred ;  the  families 
were  wandering  about  the  coimtry,  seeking  for  that 
relief  from  private  charity  which  the  parishes  could  not 
offer.     Depredation  was  very  rare.    Later  in  the  year. 
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the  miners  and  ooUietB  connected  with  the  great  iron- 
works in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr,  assembled  in  a 
tamultrious  manner ;  and  their  numbers  gradually  swelling 
till  they  reached  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  they  finally 
extinguished  the  blast  at  several  Ti^orks,  but  did  little 
other  damage.  These  men  were  on  very  reduced  wages , 
but  their  distress  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nearly  so 
great  as  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Staffordshire  colliers. 
In  the  year  1812  an  act  was  passed  '  for  the  more  ex- 
emplary punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring 
any  stocking  or  lace  frames,  or  other  machines  or  engines 
used  in  the  framework-knitting  manufactory,  or  any 
articles  or  goods  in  such  frames  or  machines.*  The  object 
of  the  act  was  to  make  the  offence  capital.  The  cause  for 
this  increase  to  the  fearful  list  of  offences  to  which  the 
penalty  of  death  was  attached,  was  the  system  of  riot  and 
destruction,  bordering  on  insurrection,  which  had  prevailed 
in  Nottingham  and  the  adjacent  counties  for  more  than 
three  months.  There  never  before  was  such  an  organised 
system  of  havoc  resorted  to  by  men  who  were  at  once 
grossly  ignorant  and  pre-eminently  crafty.  *  The  depre- 
dations had  been  carried  on  with  a  greater  degree  of 
secrecy  and  management  than  had  ever  been  known  in 
any  similar  proceedings ;  so  much  so,  that  the  magistrates 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to  apprehend  the  persons 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  committed  the  outrages. 
It  was  peculiarly  easy  for  parties  who  were  ill-disposed, 
to  perpetrate  those  illegal  acts ;  for,  in  many  instances, 
the  machinery  was  used  in  iso1{^ted  houses,  which  were 
fsa  from  any  neighbourhood,  and  persdhs  having  secreted 
themselves  about  the  premises,  felt  no  difficulty  in  destroy- 
ing the  frames,  which  could  be  performed  with  very  little 
noise.  In  one  instance,  the  mischief  had  been  ^tiq 
actually  in  sight  of  the  military;  and  in  another,  they 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  premises. 
The  rioters  had  also  occasionally  ^one  to  the  villages  in 
bodies  of  about  fifty  men,  and  havmg  stationed  sentinels 
at  the  different  avenues,  the  remainder  employed  them- 
selves in  destroying  all  the  frames ;  and  this  was  executed 
with  so  much  secrecy,  that  not  a  trace  of  the  parties  was 
left  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.'     Such  was  the 
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character  of  the  Luddite  insurrection  of  1812.  In  spite 
of  the  increase  of  punishment,  the  system  was  never 
wholly  put  down.  In  1816  it  broke  forth  with  new- 
violence.  At  Loughborough,  in  July,  many  frames  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  lace  were  destroyed  with 
the  same  secrecy  as  in  1812.  Armed  bands,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief,  held  the  inhabitants  in  nightly 
terror,  commanding  them  to  put  out  their  lights,  and  keep 
within  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  death.  Their 
ravages  were  not  confined  to  the  towns;  they  would 
march  with  suddenness  and  .secrecy  to  distant  villages,  and 
rapidly  effect  their  purposes  of  destruction.  The  General 
Ludd,  who  led  on  these  armed  and  disguised  desperadoes, 
would  address  his  forces  in  a  short  speech,  divide  them  into 
parties,  and  assign  their  respective  operations.  Then,  in 
the  silence  of  night,  would  houses  and  factories  be  broken 
open,  frames  and  other  machines  demolished,  unfinished 
work  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be .  wholly 
destroyed.  The  ignorance  which  has  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed at  all  times  on  the  subject  of  machinery — coupled 
with  the  want  of  employment  produced  by  the  depression 
of  every  branch  of  industry — was  the  cause  that,  undeterred 
by  the  terrible  penalties  of  the  law,  the  Luddites  still 
pursued  the  course  which  had  well-nigh  driven  the  lace 
manufacture  from  their  district,  and  converted  temporary 
into  permanent  ruin.  The  futility  of  the  legislation  of 
1812  was  well  exposed  in  a  protest  of  Lords  Lauderdale 
and  Eosslyn  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill :  *  We  agree 
in  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed  in  this  House,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers,  in  destroying  frames 
and  other  machinery  used  in  our  manufactures,  must  pro- 
ceed from  mistaken  views  of  their  own  interest,  as  they, 
more  than  any  other  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  arc 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  machinery,  to 
the  improvement  of  which  we  owe  our  existence  as  a 
inanufacturing  country.  But  we  think  it  our  duty, 
strongly  and  in  distinct  terms,  to  reprobate  the  unpre- 
cedented folly  of  attempting  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
men  in  regard  to  what  is  beneficial  for  themselves,  by 
increased  severity  of  punishment;  whilst  every  sound 
principle  of  criminal  legislation  makes  us  regard  such  au 
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addition  to  the  long  list  of  offeBceei  already  Bubjaoted  to 
capital  pnmshment  by  the  laws  of  this  oountry,  with 
afitoniflhment  and  disgust ;  and  every  feeling  of  humanity 
leads  us  to  express  the  utmost  horror  at  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  punishing  our  fellow-creatures  with  death  for 
these  culpable  acts,  more  injurious  to  themselves  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  community,  to  which,  through 
mistaken  views  of  policy,  the  increasing  distress  of  tho 
times  has  induced  them  to  resort.* 

The  wealthier  classes  of  this  country  are  never  wanting 
in  the  disposition  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  by  liberal  contributions.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  in  1616  were  too  manifiBst  not  to  call  forth  an 
imusuHl  amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  sub* 
scriptions  for  relief,  and  in  sdiemes  for  providing  employ- 
ment.  However  local  charity  may  have  mitigated  the 
intensity  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  the  general  exhaustion 
of  capital,  a  calm  review  of  the  more  ostentatious  exertions 
of  that  period  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  such 
attempts  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  inefficient — more 
calculated  to  produce  a  deceptive  calm  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  give,  than  to  afford  any  real  or  permanent 
benefit  to  those  who  receive. 

On  the  29th  July  a  very  remarkable  meeting  took  place 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  *  to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  distressed  state  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  extending  relief  to  them.'  The 
Duke  of  York  took  the  chair ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  moved  resolutions;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  also  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  as  well  as  several  peers,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Wilberforoe.  This  meeting  for 
purposes  of  holy  charity  was  converted  into  a  political 
brawl.  It  was  a  time  of  brawlers ;  but  the  rude  energy 
and  the  bad  taste  of  much  of  the  declamation  that  dis- 
turbed the  qvLiet  of  public  meetings  was  not  wholly 
removed  from  strong  sense  and  unanswerable  reasoning. 
Lord  Cochrane,  on  this  occasion,  compelled  the  alteration 
of  a  resolution  which  declared  *  That  the  transition  from 
an  extensive  warfare  to  a  system  of  peace  has  occasioned 
a  stagnation  of  employment  and  a  revulsion  of  trade.'  The 
N  F  2 
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promoters  of  the  meetmg  consented  to  afiSrm  the  £BU}t, 
without  setting  np  a  delusive  cause.  The  Duke  of  Kent, 
who  moved  the  first  resolution,  said :  '  K  they  should  be  so 
happy  as  but  to  succeed  in  discovering  new  sources  of 
employment,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  channels  which 
had  been  suddenly  shut  up,  he  should  indeed  despond  if 
we  did  not  soon  restore  the  country  to  that  same  flourish- 
ing condition  which  had  long  made  her  the  envy  of  the 
world.'  The  goodness  of  the  intention  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  absurdity  of  the  means.  Here  was  a  body 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  coming  forward  to  subscribe 
some  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  perhaps  even  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  not  merely  to  give  away  as  bread  and  soup 
to  two  or  three  millions  of  suffering  labourers  and  their 
families,  but  to  find,  out  of  this  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  capital,  new  sources  of  employment,  which  the 
millions  of  capital  that  were  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
courses  of  industry  would  have  instantly  created,  if  such 
new  employments  could  have  been  profitably  exercised. 
The  new  employment  was,  of  course,  to  be  unprofitable ; 
it  could  afford  no  returns  to  produce  continued  employ- 
ment. The  promoters  of  this  meeting  themselves  saw- 
something  of  the  fallacy,  and  talked  of  the  inadequacy  of 
their  means  to  relieve  national  distress.  The  persons  who 
disturbed  the  usual  placid  and  complimentary  course  of  such 
proceedings,  clamoured  for  remission  of  taxation,  reduced 
expenditure,  abolition  of  sinecures.  Upon  this  subject 
the  chief  organ  of  government  thus  expressed  the  opinions 
of  the  wealthier  classes ;  '  Such  numerous  bodies  of  men 
having  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  every  good  man  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  affording  them  temporary  relief, 
and  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  poor-rates  by  voluntary 
aid,  till  alterative  measures  of  permanent  policy  could  be 
devised  and  brought  into  action  for  gradually  removing  a 
burthen  that  was  becoming  intolerable.'  According  to 
this  authority,  the  subscriptions  did  not  add  to  the  Sind 
for  the  relief  of  distress ;  they  were  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
rates,  and  not  in  addition  to  them.  The  poor-rates  in 
1816  were  half  a  million  less  than  in  1814;  the  price  of 
bread  was  higher ;  the  population  was  increased ;  and  the 
number  of  quarters  of  wheat  for  which  the  money  raised 
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by  poor-rate  could  have  been  exchanged,  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-thousand  quarters  less  in  1816  than  in  1814, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  quarters  less  in  1816  than  in 
1815.  To  put  the  efficiency  of  the  poor-rates  upon  the 
same  level  in  1816  as  they  were  in  1814,  by  the  aid  of 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  committee  of  the  London 
Tavern  ought  to  have  raised  as  much  money  as  would 
have  purchased  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quarters 
of  wheat,  which  at  the  time  of  this  great  meeting  would 
have  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling.  We  mention 
these  facts,  not  to  make  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  reproof 
then  levelled  against  the  reformers,  that  they  realised  the 
old  story  of  the  Needy  Knife-grinder  and  tiie  Friend  of 
Humanity,  but  to  point  out  the  folly  of  deceiving  our 
own  consciences  as  to  the  power  of  alms-giving  to  afford 
adequate  relief  in  great  periods  of  national  distress.  The 
first  duty  of  the  capitalist  is  to  understand  what  are 
the  real  claims  of  labour  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  w^hat  the  amount  of  assistance  that  can  be  rendered 
under  extraordinary  contingencies.  It  is  the  duty  of 
government  so  to  shape  its  policy  that  the  necessary  in- 
equalities of  demand  and  supply  shall  not  be  rendered 
more  oppressive  by  false  legislation.  All  contention  for 
interests  of  classes  or  individuals — all  blindness  to  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  an  unemployed,  inadequately  paid, 
starving,  and  therefore  dangerous  population — are  best 
exhibited  in  their  fatal  consequences,  wnen  it  is  seen  how 
totally  incompetent  is  the  heartiest  exercise  of  private 
benevolence  to  remedy  great  public  suffering.  The 
economical  mistakes  of  such  private  benevolence  would  be 
matters  of  ridicule  if  they  were  not  so  awful  in  their 
delusions.  In  1816,  hand  corn-mills  were  recommended 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to  supersede  the  labour  of 
the  miller ;  and  women  and  even  men  were  actually  em- 
ployed to  shell  beans  in  the  fields,  to  supersede  the  more 
efficient  labour  of  the  thrasher.  Minor  schemes  were 
recommended  in  London,  and  published  to  the  world 
authoritatively,  as  remedies  for  the  absence  of  profitable 
employment.  Of  these  the  most  notable  were  the  making 
of  cordage  out  of  hop-bines  and  weeds ;  the  gathering  of 
rushes  to  manu&cture  candles  from  the  grease-pot;  the 
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plaiting  of  baskets  out  of  flags ;  and  the  mixtnre  of  flro- 
balls  OTit  of  clay  and  cinders,  to  supersede  coals.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  these  employments  could  be  found 
profitable  by  the  sale  of  the  articles  produced,  the  regular 
employment  in  rope-making,  or  candle-making,  or  basket- 
making,  or  coal-mining,  would  have  been  diminished. 
Even  the  soup-kitchens,  which  in  1816  were  set  up 
through  the  country,  to  avert  starvation,  had  their  evils* 
The  recipients  of  the  benevolence  were  discontented  with 
its  limited  amount.  At  Glasgow  some  imaginaory  insult 
offered  by  a  doler  of  the  soup  to  the  more  unfortunate  of 
that  large  community,  stung  the  people  to  madness ;  the 
soup-kitchen,  with  its  coppers  and  IsMiles,  was  destroyed ; 
the  outrage  swelled  to  riot ;  the  military  were  called  in ; 
and  for  two  days  the  populous  city  was  exposed  to  a 
contest  between  the  soldiers  and  the  mob.  At  Dundee 
the  people  relieved  themselves  in  the  old  summary  way 
of  plunder ;  a  hundred  shops  were  ransacked. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Parliamentary  Beform — ^Writings  of  Cobbett— Hampden  Clubs— 
Spenoeans — Addroai  of  the  City — Beal  Dangers. 

Lord  Bacon,  discoursing  of  the  second  cause  of  sedition — 
'  discontentments ' — says ;  '  There  is  in  every  state,  as  we 
know,  two  portions  of  subjects,  the  noblesse  and  the 
commonalty.  When  one  of  these  is  discontent,  the  danger 
is  not  great;  for  common  people  are  of  slow  motion,  if 
they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  sort ;  and  the  greater 
sort  are  of  small  strength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt 
and  ready  to  move  of  themselves.*  We  at  once  perceive 
that  the  experience  of  Lord  Bacon  was  limited  to  a  totally 
different  state  of  society  than  that  of  modem  England. 
On  one  hand  was  '  the  noblesse,'  '  the  greater  sort ' — the 
makers  of  laws,  the  exclusive  possessors  of  power;  on 
the  other,  *  the  commonalty,'  '  the  common  people,' '  the 
multitude' — strong  in  union,  feeble  in  individuality.  It 
reqtiired  a  century  and  a.  half  to  constitute  an  efficient 
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third  class — the  middle  class — the  hourgeoisie  of  the  French. 
The  commonalty  was  then  cut  into  two  sections — ^the 
most  influential  of  the  two  standing  between  the  higher 
class  and  the  lower  class.  The  term  'lower  class/  or 
*  lower  classes,'  is  gone  out  of  use.  The  term  is  thought 
not  complimentary  to  the  democracy,  and  so  we  say  *  the 
working-class/  which  is  less  precise,  and  conveys  false 
notions.  The  union  which  Lord  Bacon  exhibited  as  the 
most  fearful  to  the  sovereign  power,  was  that  which 
sprang  from  the  common  discontent  of  tbe  nobles  and  the 
people.  A  monarch,  according  to  the  great  imaginative 
philosopher,  should  be  the  Jupiter  whom  Pallas  counselled 
to  call  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  arms,  to  his  aid.  Sure 
of  the  good-will  of  the  common  people,  he  was  safe.  We 
see  how  all  this  consists  with  the  government  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  first  Stuart ;  how  strictly  it  represents  the 
attributes  of  an  imperfect  civilization;  how  much  re- 
mained to  be  developed  before  the  more  favoured  of 
fortune,  the  more  complete  in  education  and  intelligence 
of  *  the  commonalty,'  could  be  raised  up  into  a  new  class. 
The  far  grander  problem  of  the  full  development  of  the 
class  lowest  in  point  of  wealth  and  power— of  the  class 
highest  in  point  of  numbers — of  the  most  truly  important 
dass  with  reference  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  modem 
societies — ^this  problem  is  little  advanced  toward  solution 
in  our  own  day.  It  scarcely  formed  an  element  in  the 
habitual  consideration  of  a  l^slator  thirty  years  ago. 
And  yet  the  agitation  of  this  class  convulsed  our  whole 
social  system  at  that  period.  Those  struggles  were,  in 
truth,  the  first  moving  forces  of  the  great  changes  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  the  political  position  of  the  class 
next  above  the  masses;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
indirectly  in  their  own  position. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1816,  the  spirit  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  seldom  evoked  in  the  British  parliament. 
When  the  spirit  was  occasionally  raised,  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  stray  petition,  it  had  no  alarms  for  the 
most  timid,  and  very  few  consolations  for  the  most  ardent. 
It  was  a  good  quiet  spirit  'in  the  cellarage' — an  *old 
mole ' — that  called  out,  in  antiquated  phrase,  about  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Bights ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
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listened  as  to  some  gabble  whicb  concerned  it  not,  and 
went  on  with  its  proper  work  of  Whig  and  Tory  fence, 
conducted  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  science.  But  the  'worthy  pioneer'  got 
above  ground  in  1816,  and,  when  he  was  fairly  loosened  to 
the  open  sky,  he  was  not  quite  so  tame,  and  innocent,  and 
stupid  a  spirit  as  his  ordinary  supporters  and  his  syste- 
matic revilers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  him  to  be. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  not  generally  popular  in 
1816.  We  have  better  evidence  for  the  fact  than  that  of 
the  pamphleteering  or  oratorical  champions  of  reform. 
Mr.  Hallam,  a  cabn,  constitutional  Whig  of  that,  day, 
rejoices  over  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  on  the  property- 
tax,  chiefly  because  that  decision  had  removed  '  the  danger 
of  increasing  the  odium  under  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons already  labours  among  a  large  class  of  people,  by  so 
decidedly  resisting  the  wishes  of  the  nation.'  And  yet  the 
call  for  parliamentary  reform  seems  to  have  made  itself 
very  feebly  heard  in  the  Lower  House  at  this  period. 
With  the  exception  of  some  four  or  five  petitions  that 
produced  very  slight  discussion,  it  would  scarcely  be 
thought,  from  an  inspection  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
that  such  a  question  agitated  any  part  of  the  nation  at  all. 
On  one  occasion,  in  June,  some  members  spoke  very  briefly 
upon  the  subject.  One  complained  of  the  apathy  wititi 
which  the  question  was  regarded  in  England;  another 
(Mr.  Brougham)  mentioned  the  cause  as  *  opposed  by  some, 
deserted  by  others,  and  espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct 
excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors.'  But  from 
this  time  the  name  of  parliamentary  reform  became,  for 
the  most  part,  a  name  of  terror  to  the  government — to  the 
elevated  by  rank  and  wealth — to  the  most  influential  of 
the  middle  classes.  It  became  fearful  from  the  causes 
which  would  have  made  it  contemptible  in  ordinary  times. 
It  was  'espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct  excited  no 
small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors.'  It  passed  away  from 
the  patronage  of  a  few  aristocratic  lovers  of  popularity,  to 
be  advocate  by  writers  of  'twopenny  trash,'  and  to  be 
discussed  and  organised  by  '  Hampden  Clubs '  of  hunger- 
ing philanthropists  and  unemployed  '  weaver-boys.' 
.  Let  us  hear  the  evidence  upon  this  matter  of  a  remark- 
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able  man — a  man  of  real  native  talent,  and,  like  a  very 
large  number  of  his  class,  of  honest  intentions : 

*At  this  time  [1816]  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett 
suddenly  became  of  great  authority;  they  were  read  on 
nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  South  LancasMre,  in  those  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and 
Nottingham ;  also  in  many  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing 
towns.  Their  influence  was  speedily  visible ;  he  directed 
his  readers  to  the  true  cause  of  their  sufferings — ^mis- 
government  ;  and  to  its  proper  corrective — parliamentary 
reform.  Eiots  soon  became  scarce,  and  from  that  time 
they  have  never  obtained  their  ancient  vogue  with  the 
labourers  of  this  country. 

*Let  us  not  descend  to  be  unjust.  Let  us  not  withhold 
the  homage  which,  with  all  the  faults  of  William  Cobbett, 
is  still  due  to  his  great  name. 

^Listead  of  riots  and  demotion  of  property,  Hampden 
Clubs  were  now  established  in  many  of  our  large  towns, 
and  the  villages  and  districts  around  them;  Cobbett's 
books  were  printed  in  a  cheap  form ;  the  labourers  read 
them,  and  thenceforward  became  deliberate  and  systematic 
in  their  proceedings.  Nor  were  there  wanting  men  of 
their  own  class  to  encourage  and  direct  the  new  converts ; 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  pro- 
duced many  working-men  of  sufficient  talent  to  become 
readers,  writers,  and  speakers  in  the  village  meetings  for 
parliamentary  reform ;  some  also  were  found  to  possess  a 
rude  poetic  talent,  which  rendered  their  effusions  popular, 
and  bestowed  an  additional  charm  on  their  assemblages; 
and  by  such  various  means,  anxious  listeners  at  first,  and 
then  zealous  proselytes,  were  drawn  from  the  cottages  of 
qniet  nooks  and  dingles,  to  the  weekly  readings  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  Hampden  Clubs.' 

Cobbett  himself,  on  the  21st  December  1816,  wrote  as 


*The  country,  instead  of  being  disturbed,  as  the  truly 
seditious  writers  on  the  side  of  corruption  would  fain 
make  us  believe;  instead  of  being  "irritated"  by  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  reform,  is  kept  by  the  hope 
which  reform  holds  out  to  it,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  under  a 
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similar  pressure  of  suffering.  Of  this  fact  the  sad  scenes 
at  Dundee  are  a  strong  and  remarkable  instance.  At  the 
great  and  populous  towns  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  Paisley, 
Glasgow,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  many,  many 
others,  where  the  people  are  suffering  in  a  degree  that 
makes  the  heart  siok  within  one  to  think  of,  they  have 
had  their  meetings  to  petition  for  reform;  they  have 
agreed  on  petitions ;  hope  has  been  left  in  their  bosoms » 
they  have  been  inspired  with  patience  and  fortitude ;  and 
all  is  tranquil.  But,  at  Dundee,  where  a  partial  meeting 
had  been  held  early  in  November,  and  where  a  gentleman 
who  moved  for  reform  had  been  borne  down,  there  violence 
has  broken  forth,  houses  have  been  plundered,  and  property 
and  life  exposed  to  all  sort  of  perils,  and  this,  too,  amongst 
the  sober,  the  sedate,  the  reflecting,  the  prudent,  the  moral 
people  of  Scotland.' 

The  writings  of  William  Cobbett,  at  this  critical  period, 
are  certainly  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  materials 
for  a  correct  view  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  our  social 
system,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent repressive  policy  of  the  government.  Up  to  the 
2nd  November  1816,  Cobbett's  WeeUy  Political  Begiater 
was  a  publication,  not  addressed  to  the '  cottage  hearth,'  bnt 
to  persons  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  shilling  and  a  half- 
penny weekly,  for  a  single  octavo  stamped  sheet,  printed 
in  open  type.  His  writings,  singularly  clear  and  argu- 
mentative, strong  in  personalities,  earnest,  bold,  never 
halting  between  two  opinions,  powerful  beyond  all  anony- 
mous writing  from  their  rare  individuality,  would  have 
commanded  an  extensive  influence  under  any  form  of 
publication.  But  on  the  2nd  November,  when  the  entire 
sheet  was  devoted  to  an  address  '  To  the  Journeymen  and 
Labourers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  Cobbett 
added  this  announcement:  'This  address,  printed  upon 
an  open  sheet,  will  be  sold  by  the  publisher  at  2d,  each, 
and  for  12«.  6d.  a  hundred,  if  a  hundred  are  taken  together.' 
On  the  16th  November,  he  wrote  thus:  'The  Register^ 
No.  18,  which  was  reprinted  on  an  open  sheet,  to  be  sold 
for  2d.  by  retail,  having  been  found  to  be  very  useful,  it 
is  my  intention  to  continue  that  mode  of  proceeding  until 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  or  perhaps  until  the  reform 
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shall  have  actually  taken  plaoe Now,  events  are 

pressing  upon  ns  so  fast,  that  my  Begisi/BTt  loaded  with 
more  than  half  its  amount  in  stamp,  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  stamp,  does  not  move  about  sufficiently 
swift  to  do  all  the  good  that  it  might  do.  I  have  therefore 
resolved  to  make  it  move  swifter.*  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  stamped  Begister  was  *  read  in  meetings  of  people  in 
many  to^wns,  and  one  copy  was  thus  made  to  convey  in- 
formation to  scores  of  persons;  but  that  he  finds,  in 
public-houses,  'the  landlords  have  objected  to  meetings 
for  reading  the  Begister  being  held  at  their  houses,  for 
fear  they  should  lose  their  licences.'  He  accordingly 
prints  the  twopenny  Begiete^-,  We  see,  therefore,  why,  at 
the  end  of  1816,  '  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly 
became  of  great  authority,  and  were  read  on  nearly  every 
cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts.*  Never 
before  had  any  single  writer  in  England  wielded  such  a 
power.  The  success  of  this  experiment  upon  the  influence 
to  be  produced  by  cheap  publications  was  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  reprint  some  of  the  more  exciting  of  his  previous 
Begister 8,  That  they  gave  the  discontent  of  the  labouring 
classes  a  new  direction,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  did 
much  to  lepress  ript  and  outrage,  may  fairly  be  conceded. 
His  '  Letter  to  the  Luddites,'  on  the  30th  November,  is  a 
master-piece  of  reasoning  against  the  ignorant  hostility  to 
machinery,  and  must  have  been  far  more  effectual  than  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  But  that  they  were  scattering  the 
seeds  of  a  greater  danger  than  the  outrage  and  plunder  of 
infuriated  mobs  cannot  be  denied.  Their  object  was 
suddenly  to  raise  up  the  great  masses  of  labourers  and 
mechanics  into  active  politicians;  to  render  the  most 
impatient  and  uncontrollable  materials  of  our  social  system 
the  most  preponderating — hitherto  as  powerless  alone  as 
the  •commonalty'  of  Bacon,  without  the  leading  of  the 
'greater  sort.'  The  danger  was  evident;  the  means  of 
repression  were  not  so  clear.  The  effect  of  Cobbett's 
writings  may  be  estimated  by  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
nents, as  well  as  the  admiration  of  his  disciples.  From 
the  date  of  his  twopenny  Begiaters  he  was  stigmatised  as  a 
'firebrand,'  'a  convicted  incendiary.'  'Why  is  it  that 
this  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp, 
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are  permitted,  week  after  week,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
rebellion,  insulting  the. government,  and  defying  tlie  l&\irs 
of  the  country?  ....  We  have  laws  to  prevent  -tHe 
exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in  our  markets,  and  ±'bu& 
mixture  of  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.  We  have  laws  ctlso 
against  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  exciting 
discontent  and  disaflfection ;  why  are  not  these  l&^ws 
rendered  effectual,  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former?' 
The  answer  is  very  obvious.  The  laws,  as  they  stood,  at 
the  end  of  1816,  when  this  was  written,  could  not  toncli 
William  Cobbett.  He  knew  well  how  to  manage  Ixis 
strength.  He  risked  no  libels.  He  dealt  with  general 
subjects.  He  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  and.  to 
petition.  He  exhorted  the  people  against  the  use  of  force. 
He  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not 
rise  up  as  armed  men.  They  rose  up  in  the  far  more 
dangerous  apparition  of  the  masses,  without  property, 
without  education,  without  leaders  of  any  weight  6r 
responsibility,  demanding  the  supreme  legislative  po^wer 
— the  power  of  universal  suffrage.  The  idea  ceased  to  "be 
a  theory — it  became  a  tremendous  reality. 

In  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presented  on  the  19th  February  1817,  the 
Ham)den  Clubs  are  thus  described : 

*  The  first  thing  which  has  here  forced  itself  upon  their 
observation  is  the  widely  diffused  ramification  of  a  system 
of  clubs,  associated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  upon  the  most  extended  principle  of 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  These  olnbs 
in  general  designate  themselves  by  the  same  name  of 
Hampden  Clubs.  On  the  professed  object  of  their  institu- 
tion, they  appear  to  be  in  communication  and  connection 
with  the  club  of  that  name  in  London. 

*  It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  system  of  these  cltibs  to 
promote  an  extension  of  clubs  of  the  same  name  and 
nature,  so  widely  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every  village 
in  the  kingdom.  The  leading  members  are  active  in  the 
circulation  of  publications  likely  to  promote  their  object. 
Petitions,  ready  prepared,  have  been  sent  down  from 
the  metropolis  to  aU  societies  in  the  country  disposed 
to  receive   them.     The  communication    between    these 
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I  dubs  takes  place  by  the  mission  of  delegates ;  delegates 
'  £rom  these  clubs  in  the  country  have  assembled  in 
London,  and  are  expected  to  assemble  again  early  in 
March.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  objects  of  these  clnbs 
in  general,  your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
from  information  on  which  they  place  fnll  reliance,  that 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particularly  in 
thoHe  which  are  established  in  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  lower  order 
of  artisans,  nothing  short  of  a  reyolution  is  the  object  ex- 
pected and  avowed.' 

The  clear  and  honest  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamford 
shows  that,  in  this  early  period  qf  their  history,  the 
Hampden  Clubs  limited  their  object  to  the  attainment  of 
parhamentary  reform — a  sweeping  reform,  indeed,  but  not 
what  is  understood  by  the  term  'revolution.'  Bamford 
was  secretary  to  one  of  these  clubs  established  at  Middleton 
in  1816.  The  members  contributed  each  a  penny  a  week ; 
their  numbers  increased ;  and  they  held  their  meetings  in  a 
chapel  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  society  of 
Methodists.  They  were  called  'reformers' — not  radical 
reformers,  but  simply  reformers.  Meetings  of  delegates 
from  other  districts  were  held  in  this  chapel ;  and  on  the 
16th  December  1816,  they  resolved  to  send  out  missionaries 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  reform.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1817,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  twenty-one 
petitioning  bodies  was  held  at  Sie  Middleton  Chapel, 
when  resolutions  were  passed,  declaratory  of  the  right  of 
every  male,  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  paid 
taxes,  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  that  parliaments  should  be  elected  annually.  '  Such,' 
he  adds,  '  were  the  moderate  views  and  wishes  of  the  re- 
formers of  those  days,  as  compared  with  the  present.  .  •  . 
Some  of  the  nostrum-mongers  of  the  present  day  would 
have  been  made  short  work  of  by  the  reformers  of  that 
time;  they  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  more  than 
one  speech,  but  handed  over  to  the  civil  power.  It  was 
not  until  we  became  infested  by  spies,  incendiaries,  and 
their  dupes — distracting,  misleading,  and  betraying — that 
physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst  us.     After  that, 
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our  moral  power  waned;  and  what  we  gained  by  ih^ 
accession  of  demagogues,  we  lost  by  their  criminal  violence 
and  the  estrangement  of  real  friends.'  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  in  Scotland,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  of  reform  clubs — that  is,  in  December  1816 — 
the  mode  in  which  large  masses  of  men  ordinarily  look  for 
the  accomplishment  of  political  changes  was  not  so  can* 
tiously  kept  out  of  view.  In  the  proceedings  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  in  Edinburgh,  early  in  1817,  against 
two  persons  for  administering  unlawful  oaths,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  members  of  these  reform  clubs  was  shown  to 
run  thus :  *  I  do  voluntarily  swear  that  I  will  persevere 
in  my  endeavouring  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
amongst  Britons  of  every  deBcription,  who  are  considered 
worthy  of  confidence ;  and  that  I  will  persevere  in  my 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  all  the  people  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  not  disqualified  by  crimes  or  insanity,  the 
elective  franchise,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  free  and 
equal  representation  and  annual  parliaments ;  and  that  I 
will  support  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  either  hy 
moral  or  phyaicai  strength^  as  the  case  may  require :  and  I  do 
further  swear,  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  nor 
punishments,  shall  induce  me  to  inform  on,  or  give  evi- 
dence against,  any  member  or  members,  collectively  or 
individually,  for  any  act  or  expression  done  or  made,  in  or 
out,  in  this  or  similar  societies,  under  the  punishment  of 
death,  to  be  inflicted  on  me  by  any  member  or  members 
of  such  societies.* 

Of  the  Hampden  Club  of  London,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  the  chairman.  Yanity,  as  well  as  misery,  *  makes  ^ 
man  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows.'  Bamford,  at 
the  beginning  of  1817,  came  to  London  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Middleton  Club,  to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  delegatee 
to  be  assembled  in  London.  The  Crown  and  Anohor 
Tavern  was  the  scene  of  these  deliberations.  There  was 
Major  Cartwright  in  the  chair — a  placid  enthusiast, 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  unmingled  good  would  be  the 
result  of  the  great  experiment  which  he  had  so  long  ad- 
vocated. His  chief  supporters  were  'Cobbett,  with  his 
shrewd  self-possession  and  '  bantering  jollity ; '  and  Hunt — 
•orator  Hunt,'  as  he  was  called — ^the  incarnation  of  au 
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empty,  blustering,  restless,  ignorant,  and  selfish  dema- 
gogue. The  great  baronet  was  absent,  and  his  absenoe 
proYoked  no  little  comment.  But  he  was  accessible  in 
Ills  own  mansion ;  and  the  hard-handed  delegates  had  an 
interview  with  this  *  imp  of  fame,'  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  white  cotton  stockings,  hanging  about  his  long  spare 
legs,  with  a  '  manner  dignified  and  ciyilly  familiar ;  sub- 
mitting to,  rather  than  seeking  conyersation  with,  men 
of  onr  class.'  Samuel  Bamford  was  awe-struck  by  the 
passionate  bellowing  of  Hunt,  frozen  by  the  proud  con- 
descension of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  but  charmed  by  the  un- 
affected cordiality  of  Lord  Cochrane.  These  were  the  chief 
actors  in  the  procession  scenes  of  the  popular  drama  that 
was  then  under  rehearsal.  Other  and  more  important  parts 
were  filled  quite  as  appropriately.  The  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  a  poor  delegate  weaver,  who  saw  the  secret  work- 
ings of  this  drama,  are  as  much  matter  of  real  history  as 
the  debates  of  senators  and  the  reports  of  secret  com- 
mittees; 'Several  times  I  attended  meetings  of  trades' 
dubs,  and  other  public  assemblages  of  the  working-men. 
They  would  generally  be  found  in  a  large  room,  an  ele- 
vated seat  being  placed  for  the  ehairman.  On  first  opnan- 
ing  the  door,  the  place  seemed  dimmed  by  a  suffocating 
vapour  of  tobacco,  curling  from  the  cups  of  long  pipes, 
and  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  smokers,  in  doudis  of 
abominable  odour,  like  nothing  in  the  world  more  than  one 
of  the  unclean  fogs  of  their  streets ;  though  the  latter  were 
certainly  less  offensive,  and  probably  less  hurtful.  Every 
man  would  have  his  half-pint  of  porter  before  him ;  many 
would  be  speaking  at  once,  and  the  hum  and  confusion 
would  be  such  as  gave  an  idea  of  there  being  more  talkers 
than  thinkers — more  speakers  than  listeners.  Presently, 
"Order ! "  would  be  called,  and  comparative  silence  would 
ensue ;  a^  speaker,  stranger  or  citizen,  would  be  announced 
with  much  courtesy  and  compliment ;  "  Hear,  hear,  hear ! " 
would  follow,  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  knocking  of 
knuckles  on  the  tables  till  the  half-pints  danced ;  then  a 
speech,  with  compliments  to  some  brother  orator  or 
popular  statesman ;  next  a  resolution  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  a  speech  to  second  it ;  an  amendment 
on  some  minor  point  would  follow ;  a  seconding  of  that ; 
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a  breaoh  of  order  by  some  individual  of  warm  tempera- 
ment :  half-a-dozen  would  rise  to  set  bim  right ;  a  dozen 
to  put  them  down ;  and  the  yodferation  and  gesticulation 
would  become  loud  and  confounding.  The  door  opens, 
and  two  persons  of  middle  stature  enter;  the  uproar  is 
changed  to  applause,  and  a  round  of  huzzas  welcome  the 
new-comers.  A  stranger  like  myself  inquiring  who  is  he, 
the  foremost  and  better  dressed  one  ^  would  be  ans'wered ; 
''  That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Watson  the  elder,  who  was  lately 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  is  now  under  bail  to 
answer  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour  in  consequence 
of  his  connection  with  the  late  meeting  in  Spa-fields." 
The  person  spoken  of  would  be  supposed  to  be  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  somewhat  of  a  polish  in  his  gait  and 
manner,  and  a  degree  rf  respectability  and  neatness  in  his 
-  dress.  He  was  educated  for  a  genteel  profession,  that  of 
a  surgeon;  had  practised  it,  and  had  in  consequence 
moved  m  a  sphere  more  high  than  his  present  one.  He 
had  probably  a  better  heart  than  head;  the  latter  had 
&iled  to  bear  him  up  in  his  station,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
former  had  just  before  hurried  him  into  transactions  from 
the  consequences  of  which  he  has  not  yet  escaped.  His 
son  at  this  time  was  concealed  in  London,  a  large  reward 
having  been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  other  man 
was  Preston,  a  co-operator  with  Watson,  Hooper,  and 
others  in  late  riots.  He  was  about  middle  age ;  of  ordinary 
appearance,  dressed  as  an  operative,  and  walked  with  the 
help  of  a  stick.  I  could  not  but  entertain  a  slightful 
opinion  of  the  intellect  and  trustworthiness  of  these  two 
men,  when,  on  a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  at  breakfast 
with  me  and  Mitchell,  they  narrated  with  seeming  pride 
and  satisfaction  their  several  parts  during  the  riots. 
Preston  had  mounted  a  wall  of  tibe  Tower,  and  summoned 
the  guard  to  surrender.  The  men  gazed  at  him — ^laughed ; 
no  one  fired  a  shot — ^and  soon  after  he  fell  down,  or  was 
pulled  off  by  his  companions,  who  thought,  no  doubt,  he 
had  acted  fool  long  enough.' 

The  'late  meeting  at  Spa-fields'  here  alluded  to — the 
leaders  of  that  meeting  who  loomed  upon  the  Middleton 
delegate  out  of  the  reeking  tobacco  fog  of  a  low  tavern — 
were  destined  to  become  of  historical  importance.     The 
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general  liberties  of  the  cotintry  were  suspended,  chiefly 
through  dread  of  the  conspiracies  of  such  men  as  the 
surgeon  'with  somewhat  of  a  polish  in  his  gait  and 
manner,'  and  the  operative  who  *  walked  with  the  help  of 
a  stick.' 

The  surgeon  and  the  operative  were  leading  members 
of  a  society  called  the  '  Spencean  Philanthropists.'  They 
derived  their  name  from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spence,  a  school- 
master in  Yorkshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan  for  making 
the  nation  happy,  by  causing  all  the  lands  of  the  country 
to  become  the  property  of  the  state,  which  state  should 
divide  all  the  produce  for  the  support  of  the  people.  The 
schoolmaster  was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  fearlessly 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of 
their  species,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  prosecuted  for 
its  promulgation  in  1800.  In  1816,  *Spence's  Plan'  was 
revived,  and  the  Society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  was 
instituted,  who  held  'sectional  meetings,'  and  discussed 
'  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten  the  human  understand- 
ing.' This  great  school  of  philosophy  had  its  separate 
academies,  as  London  was  duly  informed  by  various 
announcements,  at  'the  Cock  in  Grafton  Street,  Soho;' 
and  'the  Mulberry  Tree,  Moorfields;'  and  'the  Nag's 
Head,  Camaby  Market;'  and  'No.  8,  Lumber  Street, 
Borough.'  At  these  temples  of  benevolence  where  '  every 
individual  is  admitted,  free  of  expense,  who  will  conduct 
himself  with  decorum,'  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
esoteric  doctrines  were  canvassed,  such  as,  that  *  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  upset  government,  if  handled  in  a  proper 
manner.'  The  committee  of  the  Spenceans  openly  meddled 
with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a  community 
in  land;  and  amongst  other  notable  projects,  petitioned 
parliament  to  do  away  with  machinery.  They  had  not 
advanced  to  the  more  recondite  knowledge  of  the  St. 
Simoniens  of  France,  nor  to  that  of  the  disciples  of  *  the 
new  social  system,'  as  expounded  by  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
But  they  had  many  very  pretty  theories,  all  founded  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  individual 
property ;  which  theories  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
philanthropists  of  our  own  day  as  prodigious  discoveries. 
Amongst  these  otherwise  harmless  fanatics  some  dangerous 
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men  bad  established  themselves — sncli  as  Thistlewood, 
who  subsequently  paid  the  penalty  of  five  years  of 
maniacal  plotting;  and  some,  also,  who  were  clearly  in 
communication  with  the  police,  and  hounded  on  the  weak 
disciples  of  the  Cock  in  Grafton  Street,  and  the  Mulberry 
Tree  in  Moorfields,  to  acts  of  more  real  danger  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  public  safety.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  chief  evidence  in  these  transactions — John  Castle,  a 
man  of  the  most  disreputable  character,  who  becsame  a 
witness  against  the  leading  Spencean  Philanthropists — 
they  had  murderous  designs  of  sharp  machines  for  destroy- 
ing cavalry,  and  plans  for  suffocating  qidet  soldiers  in 
their  barracks,  destroying  them  as  boys  bum  wasps* 
nests ;  and  schemes  for  taking  the  Tower,  and  barricading 
London  Bridge,  to  prevent  the  artillery  coming  from 
Woolwich.  And  there  were  to  be  five  commanders  to 
eflfect  all  these  great  movements  of  strategy — -Mr.  Thistle- 
wood,  Mr.  Watson  the  elder,  and  Mr.  Watson  the  younger, 
Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Preston,  who  came  the  last  in  dignity, 
'because  he  was  lame.'  And  then  there  was  to  be  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  were  to  be  called  together 
after  the  soldiers  were  subdued — twenty-four  good  and 
true  men — amongst  whom  were  *  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
lord  mayor  [Alderman  Wood],  Lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Major  Cartwright,  Gale  Jones,  Roger  0*Connor,  one  Squire 
Fawkes  of  Bambury  Grange  in  Yorkshire,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Sam  Brookes,  Thompson  on  Holbom  Hill,  the 
two  Evanses,  Watson,  and  Thistlewood.'  And  then  they 
calculated  at  what  amount  of  public  expence  they  could 
buy  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  each  a  hundred  guineas ; 
and  upon  an  accurate  computation,  it  was  found  that  the 
purchase-money  would  be  *  somewhere  about  two  millions, 
which  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national 
debt,  which  would  be  wiped  off,'  With  this  preparation, 
if  we  may  believe  the  very  questionable  evidence  of  Mr. 
Castle,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Spa-fields,  on  the  15th 
November.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  district  known  as 
Spa-fields,  now  covered  with  dwellings  of  industry  and 
comfortably  residences  of  the  middle  classes,  was  a  large 
unenclosed  space;  and  a  public-house  wimb  there,  called  by 
the  mysterious  name  of  Merlin's  Cave;   and  Mr.  Hunt 
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came  in  a  chariot  with  the  Watsons,  and  harangued  a 
mob  from  the  chariot-roo^  attended  with  a  flag  and 
cockades,  and  '  everything  handsome.'  And  after  adjourn- 
ing the  meeting  for  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  chariot 
went  away,  drawn  by  the  mob ;  and  the  mob  running  the 
chariot  against  a  wall,  they  all  got  out  and  walked.  So 
innocently  passed  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting — innocently, 
save  that  at  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Hunt's  hotd.  in  Bouverie 
Street,  where,  as  he  represented  the  matter,  the  Philan- 
thropists thrust  themselves  upon  him  very  much  against 
his  will — the  betrayer  Castle  gave  a  toast,  which  is  too 
infamous  to  be  repeated  here,  and  was  threatened  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  room,  but  quietly  remained,  and  wont 
into  what  was  described  as  '  a  fox-sleep.* 

But  the  2nd  December,  the  day  to  which  the  first 
meeting  was  adjourned,  closed  not  so  peaceably,  Mr. 
Hunt  came  to  town  from  Essex  in  his  tandem,  and,  as  he 
passed  along  Cheapside,  at  ^  twenty  minutes  to  one  o'clock,' 
he  was  stopped  by  Mr,  Castle,  who  was  moving  along 
with  a  considerable  crowd ;  and  the  worthy  man  told  him 
that  the  meeting  had  been  broken  up  two  hours,  and  they 
were  going  to  the  Tower,  which  had  been  in  their 
possession  for  an  hour.  The  cuuntry  squire,  to  whom 
'  the  boisterous  hallooing  of  multitudes  was  more  pleasing 
than  the  chinkling  of  the  plough-traces,  the  bleating  of 
lambs,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale' — in  these  terms 
Cobbett  defended  his  friend  for  his  aspirations  after  mob 
popularity — was  not  weak  enough  to  believe  the  tempter  ; 
and  his  tandem  went  on  safely  to  Spa-fields,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  people  were  collected  together  that  ho 
had  ever  beheld.  But  more  active  reformers  were  in 
Spa-fields  before  Mr.  Hunt.  The  Spencean  Philanthropists 
had  provided  a  waggon  for  their  own  operations,  and 
arrived  on  the  ground  considerably  before  the  appointed 
hour  of  meeting,  with  banners  and  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  was :  '  The  brave  soldiers  are  our  friends.'  These 
men  also  brought  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they 
deposited  in  their  waggon.  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  com- 
menced a  sufficiently  violent  address,  and  then  his  son 
followed  him.  The  young  madman,  after  declaiming 
against  the  uselessness  of  petition,  cried  out:    *If  they 

a  2 
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will  not  give  us  what  we  want,  shall  we  not  take  it? 
Are  you  willing  to  take  itf  Will  yon  go  and  take  it? 
If  I  jump  down  amongst  yon,  will  you  come  and  take  it  ? 
Will  you  follow  me?*  And  as  at  every  question  the 
encouraging  'Yes'  became  louder  and  louder,  and  put 
down  the  dissentient '  No,'  he  jumped  from  the  waggon, 
seized  a  tri-col  cured  flag,  and  away  rushed  the  mob  to 
take  the  Tower.  Two  resolute  men,  the  chief-clerk  of 
Bow  Street  and  a  Bow  Street  ofiBcer,  had  the  boldness  to 
attack  this  mob,  and  destroyed  one  of  their  banners  with- 
out any  injury  to  themselves.  The  work  of  mischief 
necessarily  went  on.  The  young  fanatic  led  his  followers 
to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gunsmith  on  Snow  Hill ; 
and,  rushing  in,  demanded  arms.  A  gentleman  in  the 
shop  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  without  any  pause,  was 
immediately  shot  by  him.  Instantly,  some  compunction 
seems  to  have  come  over  this  furious  leader^  and  he  offered 
to  examine  the  wounded  man,  saying  he  was  himself  a 
surgeon.  The  assassin  was  secured;  but  the  mob,  who 
destroyed  and  plundered  the  shop,  soon  released  him,  and 
proceeded  along  Cheapside,  where  they  fired  their  recently 
acquired  arms,  like  children  with  a  new  plaything.  They 
marched  through  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  were  secured.  The 
city  magistrates  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  a  firmness 
which  admirably  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimity  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  riots  of  1780.  The  courage  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  of  Sir  James  Shaw  is  worthy  of 
honourable  record ;  and  it  shows  not  only  the  insignificancy 
of  the  so-called  conspiracy,  its  want  of  coherence  and  of 
plan,  but  the  real  power  of  virtue  in  action  to  put  down 
ordinary  tumult.  Sir  James  Shaw  says :  *  On  tilie  2nd  of 
December  last  I  was  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  at  half-past 
twelve ;  I  saw  the  mob  first  in  Comhill ;  the  lord  mayor 
and  I  went  in  pursuit  of  them ;  they  crossed  the  front  of 
the  Eoyal  Exchange;  we  rushed  through  the  Royal 
Exchange  to  take  them  in  front  on  the  other  side :  the  lord 
mayor  and  J,  having  received  information  of  prior  occur- 
rences, determined  on  putting  them  down.  I  seized  several 
of  them,  and  one  flag  of  three  colours,  extended  on  a  very- 
long  pole.    I  did  not  then  perceive  any  arms.  .  .  .  The 
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lord  mayor  and  I  went  to  meet  the  mob  with  Hr.  White 
and  two  oonstables;  we  got  five  constables  in  all;  the 
whole  party  consisted  of  eight.' 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  beginning  of  seditions 
ought  to  be  met.  Firmness  such  as  this  would  have 
saved  Bristol  in  1832.  After  a  further  plunder  of  gun- 
smiths' shops  in  the  Minories,  and  that  summoning  of  the 
Tower  by  some  redoubted  and  unknown  champion,  who, 
Bamford  tells  us,  was  Preston,  the  insurrection  fell  to 
pieces,  altogether  from  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  only  blood  shed 
was  that  of  the  gentleman  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  who 
eventnally  recovered.  An  unfortunate  sailor  wafe  con- 
victed of  the  offence  of  plunder  at  the  shop  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  was  hanged.  The  younger  Watson  escaped  from  his 
pursuers. 

The  narrative  which  we  have  thus  briefly  given  is 
taken  from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  voluminous  trial  of 
the  elder  Watson,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason  connected  with  this  Spa-fields  meeting. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  notice  the  course  of  that  trial, 
which  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner;  nor  to 
anticipate  the  account  of  the  legislative  measures  of  the 
spring  of  1817,  which  were  mainly  founded  upon  the 
reports  of  secret  committees,  in  which  this  frantic  riot 
was  described  as  a  most  formidable  orgaiiisation  of 
*  desperate  men,  who  calculated  without  reasonable  ground 
upon  defection  in  their  opposers,  and  upon  active  support 
from  those  multitudes  whose  distresses  they  had  witnessed, 
and  whom  they  had  vainly  instigated  to  revolt.'  The 
parliamentary  reports  speak  of  these  transactions — in 
which  a  mighty  government  was  to  be  overthrown,  and 
a  vast  city,  with  its  formidable  array  of  police  and 
soldiery,  utterly  subdued  by  five  fanatics  hounded  on  by 
a  spy — with  a  solemnity  which  is  now  almost  ludicrous. 
A  few  passages  from  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  Lords  will  suffice : 

'A  traitorous  conspiracy  has  been  formed  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing,  by  means  of 
a  general  insurrection,  the  established  government,  laws, 
and  constitution  of   this  kingdom,   and   of   effecting   a 
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general  plutidet  and  division  of  property.  .  .  .  Various 
schemes  were  formed  for  this  purpose.  Amongst  them, 
was  a  general  and  forcible  liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
in  the  different  prisons  in  the  metropolis.  ...  It  "was 
alsQ  proposed  to  set  fire  to  varions  barracks,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  ascertain  and  prepare  means  for  effectin^^ 
this  purpose.  An  attack  upon  the  Tower  and  Bank,  and 
other  points  of  importance,  was,  after  previous  consulta- 
tions, finally  determined  upon.  Pikes  and  arms  to  a 
certain  extent  were  actually  provided,  and  leaders  were 
named,  among  whom  the  points  of  attack  were  dis- 
tributed. ...  It  appears  quite  certain  that  the  acts  of 
plunder  which  were  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing arms,  and  the  other  measures  of  open  insurrection 
which  followed,  were  not  accidental  or  unpremeditated, 
but  had  been  deliberately  preconcerted  as  parts  of  a 
general  plan  of  rebellion  and  revolution.' 

Within  a  week  after  these  occurrences  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  presented  to  the  throne  an  address  and 
petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  '  grievances '  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  lord  mayor 
was  a  decided  political  partisan,  and  the  majority  of  tho 
corporation  held  then  what  were  called  liberal  opinions. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  pretty  evident  that  if  the  events  of 
the  2nd  of  December  had  been  such  as  to  produce  real 
terror  amongst  the  staid  inhabitants  of  the  city,  this 
address  would  either  not  have  been  presented,  or  have 
been  met  by  some  counter-declaration  of  opinion. 

In  1814  when  the  long  revolutionary  war  appeared  to 
be  ended,  and  men's  minds  were  in  a  fever  of  joy  at  tho 
extraordinary  triumphs  that  conducted  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris,  the  corporation  of  London  went  up  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  prince-regent,  in  which 
they  say:  *  We  cannot  but  look  back  with  the  highest 
admiration  at  the  firmness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  energy 
which  have  been  exercised  by  our  beloved  country  during 
this  long  and  arduous  struggle.'  In  1816,  the  same 
corporation,  in  the  address  of  complaint  to  the  throne, 
says :  '  Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and 
ruinous  wars,  unjustly  commenced    and   pertinaciously 
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persisted  in.'  The  inconsistencies  of  A  large  poptilar 
body  are  not  to  be  examined  too  severely ;  the  change  of 
tone  ought  to  have  shown  the  government  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  some  deep-rooted  evil.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
people-fusing  the  term  in  its  largest  sense — had  ceased  to 
sympathise  with  the  government.  In  1814,  and  indeed 
during  the  fiercest  years  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon, 
the  people  were  borne  along  with  the  government  by  the 
irrepressible  energy  of  our  national  character.  The  peace 
came,  and  the  government,  instead  of  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  people  from  victory  to  victory,  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
wal--system  of  taxation  and  lavish  expenditure,  when  the 
war-excitement  was  passed  away.  Corn-laws  carried 
amidst  riots — property-tax  maintained  for  a  season,  and 
then  wrested  out  of  their  hands — large  military  establish- 
ments continued — sinecures  upheld  and  defended — reckless 
extravagance  in  the  highest  places — these  were  the  things 
that  the  most  sober  and  reasonable  of  the  middle  classes 
felt  to  constitute  a  cruel  injustice — which  those  below 
them  confonnded  with  the  sanative  course  of  legislative 
and  executive  authority.  The  nation  was  defrauded  of 
its  reasonable  expectations.  The  real  danger,  therefore, 
was  not  so  much  that  the  people  should  be  irritated  and 
misled  by  mob-leaders  and  unscrupulous  writers,  as  that 
a  general  feeling  should  grow  up  in  the  nation,  that 
government  was  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  people — a 
power  to  be  striven  against  as  against  a  natural  enemy — 
an  oppressive  and  not  a  protective  power — a  power  of 
separate  and  exclusive  interests  from  the  people — a 
power  never  to  bo  trusted.  We  speak  advisedly,  and 
from  experience,  when  we  say  that  this  was  the  genel'al 
feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  industrious  classes,  long 
after  the  first  sufferings  that  attended  the  transition  state 
of  peace  had  passed  away.  This  Was  the  feeling  that  was 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  national  interests  than  any 
insurrectionary  outbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  working 
population.  Deluded  these  masses  unquestionably  were — 
acted  upon  by  demagogues.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  alarmed  into 
a  prostrate    adhesion    to    the    menacing  policy  of  the 
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government,  and  were  ready  with  *  lives  and  fortunes '  to 
put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  they  were 
assured  was  working  under  the  guise  of  parliamentary 
reform.  But,  during  all  this  unhappy  time,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  love  from  any  class — very  little  respect; 
intense  hate  from  many — slavish  fear  from  more.  The 
government  was  denationalising  the  people.  There  was 
no  confidence  on  either  side.  The  wounds  of  the  state 
during  the  last  years  of  the  regency  were  more  severe  than 
the  wounds  of  war,  and  left  deeper  scars.  The  foundations 
of  the  state  were  loosened ;  there  was  no  cohesion  in  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  state  was  built  up.  The 
government  took  the  fearful  course  of  sowing  distrust  of 
the  poor  amongst  the  rich.  The  demagogues  did  their 
own  counter-work  of  exciting  hatred  of  the  rich  amongst 
the  poor.  It  was  a  season  of  reciprocal  distrust.  '  Divide 
and  govern '  may  be  a  safe  maxim  for  subduing  a  faction ; 
it  is  the  most  perilous  principle  for  ruling  a  nation. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Algiers — Bombardment — Progress  of  Social  Improvement 

The  attack  upon  Algiers  forms  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  peace.  This  terrific  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
civilised  states,  as  opposed  to  barbarian  violence  and 
aggression,  was,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  the  peace.  The 
pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  were  nourished  in  their 
lawless  power  by  the  jealousies  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe;  and  England  is  perhaps  not  entirely  free  from 
the  reproach  which  was  raised  against  her,  of  haviiig 
truckled  to  the  insolent  domination  of  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
that  she  might  hold  them,  like  ferocious  beasts  in  her 
leash,  ready  to  let  slip  upon  her  maritime  enemies.  War 
calls  forth  as  many  of  the  selfish  as  of  the  heroic  passions. 
At  any  rate,  the  attitude  which  England  assumed  towards 
the  Barbary  states,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  was 
wholly  different  from  that  which  she  had  maintained 
during    many    years,    and    under    many    governments. 
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whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  Onr  treaties  with  these  states 
had  been  of  longer  standing  than  those  with  any  other 
European  power.  The  treaties  with  Algiers,  Tnnis,  and 
TripoK,  date  as  far  back  as  1662.  With  the  exception 
of  one  vigorous  reprisal  for  an  outrage  upon  the  English 
flag  in  1695,  the  greatest  maritime  country  in  the  world 
had,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  exchanged  coui-tesies  with 
the  corsairs,  who  not  only  robbed  upon  the  seas,  but 
carried  off  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  diores 
to  the  most  fearful  and  hopeless  slavery.  With  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  atrocities,  we  continued, 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  to  treat  these  piratical 
governments  with  the  respect  due  only  to  those  states 
which  submit  to  the  law  of  nations.  Lord  Cochrane 
stated  in  parliament  in  1816,  that,  three  or  four  years 
before,  the  humiliating  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
of  carrying  rich  presents  from  our  government  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers ;  and  it  was  even  asserted,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  a  letter  had  been  addressed  to  that  chief  pirate 
by  the  highest  authority  in  our  country.  All  this  took 
place  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  habits  of  the 
barbarian  governments  were  wholly  unchanged ;  that  they 
were  the  same  in  the  latter  days  of  George  III.  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL  '  Algiers,'  says  a  writer 
of  1680,  *  is  a  den  of  sturdy  thieves  formed  into  a  body, 
by  which,  after  a  tumultuary  sort,  they  govern,  having 
the  grand  signior  for  their  protector,  who  supplies  them 
with  native  Turks  for  their  soldiery,  which  is  the  greatest 
part  of  their  militia ;  and  they,  in  acknowledgment,  lend 
hiTTi  their  ships  when  his  affairs  require  it.  They  are 
grown  a  rich  and  powerful  people,  and,  by  a  long  practice 
of  piracy,  become  good  seamen ;  and,  when  pressed  by  our 
men  of  war,  as  of  late  we  have  experimented,  they  fight 
and  defend  themselves  like  brave  men,  inferior,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  no  people  whatever.  They  have  no  com- 
merce, and  so  are  without  any  taste  of  the  benefits  of 
peace;  whence  their  life  becomes  a  continual  practice 
of  robbery,  and,  like  beasts  of  the  desert,  they  only 
forbear  to  wrong  where  by  fear,  not  honesty,  they  are 
deterred.' 

And  yet,  however  mean  we  may  justly  consider  this 
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long  course  of  our  national  policy  towards  tlie  Barbary 
states,  the  annihilation  of  their  predatory  governments 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  he  accomplished,  nor  a  safe  object 
to  he  pursued,  even  if  it  were  for  a  time  successfaL  These 
pirates  of  Africa  started  up  three  hundred  years  ago,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Barharossas,  and  presented  at  once  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  the  daring,  revengeful,  and  cruel 
race  that  they  so  long  remained — opposed  to  every  people 
— often  chastised  and  menaced  with  destruction,  but  rising 
unsubdued  from  the  passing  blow,  ready  for  new  deeds  of 
outrage  and  desperation.  A  long  experience  had  shown 
that  although  pledges  of  peace — the  release  of  Christian 
slaves,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  future  power  of  making 
slaves — might  be  extorted  from  these  states  by  the  burning 
of  their  ships  and  the  destruction  of  their  fortifications, 
they  would  not  continue  the  less  a  government  of  robbers, 
returning  to  their  old  trade  in  utter  want  of  all  other 
means  of  existence,  all  other  sources  of  importance,  all 
other  relations  of  confidence  between  the  rulers  and  the 
people.  It  was  clear  that  Algiers,  especially,  would  not 
come  within  the  pale  of  civilisation  until  it  was  revolu- 
tionised. England,  which  had  just  concluded  a  war  against 
the  aggrandisement  of  France,  could  not,  with  any  con- 
sistency, have  attempted  to  plant  her  laws  and  her 
language  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  nor 
would  she,  with  her  experience  of  the  difl&culties  of  colon- 
isation under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  have 
endeavoured,  amidst  the  jealousies  and  possible  hostilities 
of  Europe,  to  amalgamate  her  own  people  with  the  bar- 
barians of  Northern  Africa,  and  thus  to  found  an  orderly, 
a  civilised,  and  a  powerful  nation.  It  would  have  been 
no  common  task  tliere  to  change  the  habits  of  centuries ; 
to  plant  useful  industry  in  the  soil  where  only  destructive 
rapine  had  flourished;  to  connect  the  people  with  their 
rulers  by  salutarv  laws;  and,  hardest  of  all,  to  defer 
something  to  national  habits  and  prejudices,  whether  in 
religion  or  in  morals.  The  task  has  since  been  attempted 
by  another  great  nation,  not  in  the  spirit  of  colonisation, 
but  of  conquest.  It  was  our  task,  in  1816,  to  take  neither 
course — content  to  succour  the  oppressed,  and  to  humiliate 
the  oppressor. 
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One  day  of  dreadM  ooenpfttion  nxne, 

Ere  England's  gaUant  ships 
Shall,  of  their  beauty,  pomp,  and  power  disrobed, 

Like  sea-birds  on  tJie  sunny  main, 
Book  idly  in  the  port. 

One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more  1 

A  work  of  righteousness, 
Yea,  of  Bublimest  mercy,  must  be  done ! 

England  will  brec^  the  oppressor's  chain, 
And  set  the  captives  free. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  aggressions  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states  formed  a  natural  subject  of  deliberation.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  some  enthusiasts  to  get  up  a 
European  crusade  against  the  infidel  corsairs.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  that  the  congress  had  more  pressing 
interests  forced  upon  its  attention.  \Ve  were  spared  the 
fearful  spectacle  of  Christianity  girding  on  the  sword  of 
Tengeance,  to  trample  on  the  bleeding  corse  of  an  adverse 
faith*  Civilisation  was  content  to  assert  her  rights  with- 
out the  dangerous  admixture  of  religious  zeal.  In  1815 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose  ships  had 
been  plundered  by  the  Algerines,  captured  a  frigate  and  a 
brig  belonging  to  the  Dey,  and  obtained  a  compensation 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
treaty  saved  the  fleet  of  the  Dey  from  attack  in  the 
harbour  of  Algiers— an  enterprise  which  had  been  re- 
Bolved  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  before 
the  expedition  of  Lord  Exmouth.  In  the  spring  of  1816, 
Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  squadron  under  his  command, 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  effected 
the  release  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian 
slaves,  and  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on 
behalf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was  obtained  that  no 
Christian  slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of 
these  powers.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  however,  refused  to 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  permission  from 
the  sultan.  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  a  suspension  for 
three  months  of  the  Dey's  decision;  and  returned  to 
England  with  his  fleet.  One  condition  of  the  treaty  with 
Algiers,  then  concluded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  was,  that  the 
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govemments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pay  ransom  for 
the  release  of  their  subjects ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
did  so  pay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  clause  of  the  treaty  was  justly  denounced 
in  the  British  parliament,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  depredation  exercised  by  the  barbarians.  In  the 
debate  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Cochrane  maintained  '  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  would  have  been  sufficient  to  compel 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  accede  to  any  terms.  The  city  of 
Algiers  was  on  the  sea-shore,  the  water  was  deep  enough 
for  first-rates  to  come  up  to  the  very  walls,  and  those 
were  mounted  only  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the 
use  of  which  the  barbarians  were  scarcely  acquainted.* 
Lord  Cochrane  qualified  this  opinion  in  the  subsequent 
session.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  an  assertion  was  not 
the  cause  of  an  inadequate  preparation  and  a  fatal  repulse. 
Lord  Exmouth  had  his  own  observation  for  his  guide. 
The  event  proved  that  the  place,  as  well  as  the  people, 
had  remained  unchanged  during  a  long  course  of  years. 
The  city  still  preserved  its  ancient  strength ;  the  people, 
their  accustomed  daring  and  ferocity. 

Lord  Exmouth  returned  home  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
June  1816.  It  would  appear  that  the  great  possibility 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  altogether  to  renounce 
the  practice  of  making  slaves,  was  not  contemplated  as  a 
reason  for  hostile  preparations.  The  fleet  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth was  dismantled ;  the  crews  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
banded. A  sudden  outrage,  which  occurred  even  before 
Lord  Exmouth  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  did 
not  then  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the  obvious  cause  of 
the  change  in  the  determination  of  our  government.  In 
1806  we  contracted  with  the  Dey  for  the  occupation  of 
Bona,  a  town,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  in  the  regency 
of  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  coral-fishery  being  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  Here,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  it  being  the  season  of  the  fishery,  were  assembled  a 
great  number  of  boats  from  the  Italian  shores,  and  as  that 
day  was  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  the  peaceful  crews 
were  preparing  to  hear  mass ;  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  Algerine  castle,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  fishers  who  had 
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landed,  and  fired  upon  those  who  remained  within  the 
harbonr  in  their  boats ;  the  guns  from  the  forts  also  joined 
in  this  fearful  massacre.  The  British  flag  was  torn  down 
and  trampled  under-foot,  and  the  house  of  our  vice-consul 
was  pillaged.  It  would  appear  that  this  was  no  concerted 
act  of  the  Algerine  government,  but  a  sudden  movement 
of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  an  expedition  against  Algiers  was  instantly 
determined  upon  by  the  British  cabinet.  A  formidable 
fleet  was  equipped,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  crews  were  collected  from  the  different  guard- 
ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this  particular 
enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea  without 
recourse  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  impressment.  To 
render  crews  efficient,  who  were  so  hastily  collected,  and 
80  unused  to  mutual  operations,  was  a  labour  that  re- 
quired no  common  shEure  of  energy  and  prudence  in  the 
commander.  With  a  part  of  his  squadron.  Lord  Exmouth 
sailed  to  Plymouth,  and  finally  left  that  port  on  the  28th 
of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  large 
and  small  ships.  At  Gibraltar,  the  British  admiral  was 
joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Oappellan,  with  five 
frigates  and  a  sloop,  and  having  also  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  gun-boats,  he  finally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the 
14th.  The  winds  being  adverse,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in 
sight  of  Algiers  till  the  27th  of  August.  During  his 
course,  Lord  Exmouth  spoke  the  British  sloop  Prometheus, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  to  bring  off  the  British 
consul  from  Algiers :  the  family  of  our  public  officer  had 
heen  rescued,  but  the  consul  himself  had  been  put  in 
chains.     Here  was  a  new  insult  to  be  avenged. 

A  most  interesting  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  was  published  by  Mr.  Abraham  Salame,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  taken  out  by  Lord  Exmouth 
to  act  as  his  interpreter.  The  description  of  a  sea-fight, 
like  the  description  of  a  shipwreck,  is  generally  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  unless  we  associate  our  interest  with  the 
fkte  of  some  one  individual.  Mr.  Salami  was,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  an  actor  and  a  spectator  in  this  remarkable 
contest.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the 
fleet  was  nearing  Algiers,  Salame  put  on  an  English  dress 
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by  the  advice  of  Lord  E^mouth,  and  was  furnished  with 
two  letters,  one  for  the  Dey,  the  other  for  the  British 
consul.  The  letter  to  the  Dey  demanded  the  entire 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery ;  the  delivery  of  all  Chris-  ' 
tian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  the  restoration  of 
all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia ;  peace  between  Algiers  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  British  consul  and 
two  boats'  crews  who  had  been  detained  with  him.  The 
commander's  letter  to  the  consul  of  course  contained  an  as- 
surance that  every  effort  should  be  made  for  his  safety ;  but 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  forget  that  when  the 
French  Admiral  Duquesne,  in  1682,  bombarded  Algiers, 
the  Dey  fastened  the  unhappy  French  consul  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  and  blew  him  to  atoms,  in  savage  defiance  of 
the  hostile  armament  ?  At  eleven  o'clock  the  interpreter 
reached  the  mole  in  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
delivering  his  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded 
an  answer  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Dey  in  one  hour. 
The  Algerine  engaged  that  an  answer,  if  answer  were 
returned  at  all,  sliould  be  given  in  two  hours ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  interpreter  remained  in  a  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable situation,  within  pistol-shot  of  thousands  of  the 
people  who  were  on  the  walls  and  batteries.  He  employed 
himself  in  observing  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications.  His  description  of  the 
place  differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  Joseph  Pitts 
more  than  a  century  before.  'The  houses,'  says  Pitta, 
*  are  all  over  white,  being  flat,  and  covered  with  lime  and 
sand  as  floors.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  not  so  broad 
as  the  lower  part,  and  therefore  at  sea  it  looks  just  like 
the  top-sail  of  a  ship.  It  is  a  very  strong  place,  and  well 
fortified  with  castles  and  guns.  There  are  seven  castles 
without  the  walls,  and  two  tiers  of  guns  in  most  of  them ; 
but  in  the  greatest  castle,  which  is  on  the  mole  without 
the  gate,  there  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  many  of  them  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  carrying  fifty,  sixty- — ^yea,  eighty- 
pound  shot.  Besides  aU  these  castles,  there  is  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  town,  within  the  walls,  another  castle 
with  many  guns.    And,  moreover,  on  many  places  towards 
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the  sea  are  great  guns  planted.  Algiers  is  well  walled, 
and  suxronnded  with  a  great  trench.  It  hath  five  gates, 
and  some  of  these  have  two,  some  three  other  gates  within 
them ;  and  some  of  them  plated  all  over  with  thick  iron. 
So  that  it  is  made  strong  and  convenient  for  being  what  it 
is — a  nest  of  pirates.* 

The  interpreter  with  his  flag  of  truce  waited  for  his 
answer  from  eleven  o'clock  till  half-past  two,  but  no 
answer  came.  During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the 
fleet  advanced  into  the  bay,  and  lay-to  within  half  a  mile 
of  Algiers.  The  interpreter  then  hoisted  the  signal  that 
no  answer  had  been  given,  and  the  fleet  immediately  began 
to  bear  up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her  position.  Salami 
reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  ExmOuth's  ship,  in 
safety ;  but  he  candidly  acknowledges,  almost  more  dead 
than  alive.  Then  he  saw  the  change  which  comes  over  a 
brave  and  decided  man  at  the  moment  when  resolve  passes 
into  action.  *  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lord- 
ship was  altered  from  what  1  left  him  in  the  morning, 
for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in  general  very  mild;  and 
now  he  seemed  to  me  aU-fightful,  as  a  fierce  lion  which 
had  been  chained  in  its  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.  With 
all  that,  his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was :  "  Never  mind, 
we  shall  see  now;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned 
towards  the  oflScers,  saying;  *'Be  ready!"'  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  warfare  more  terrific  in 
its  consequences  than  the  first  broadside  that  the  British 
fired  at  Algiers.  The  Queen  Charlotte  passed  through  all 
the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up  a  position 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  mole-head  batteries.  At 
the  first  shot,  which  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  at  the 
Impregnable,  Lord  Exmouth  cried  out :  '  That  will  do ;  fire, 
my  ^e  fellows!*  The  miserable  Algerines,  who  were 
looking  on,  as  at  a  show,  with  apparent  indifference  to  the 
consequences,  were  swept  away  by  hundreds  by  this  first 
fire  from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  '  There  was  a  great  crowd 
of  people  in  every  part,  many  of  whom,  after  the  first 
discharge,  I  saw  running  away  under  the  walls  like  dogs, 
walking  upon  their  feet  and  hands.' 

From  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  most 
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tremendous  firing  on  both  sides  continued  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  firing  did  not  cease  altogether  until  half- 
past  eleven.  During  this  engagement  of  nine  hours,  the 
allied  fleet  fired  a  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  gun- 
powder, and  five  hundred  tons  of  shot  and  shells.  The 
Algerines  exclaimed  that  hell  had  opened  its  mouth  upon 
them  through  the  English  ships.  That  the  Algerines  had 
plied  their  instruments  of  destruction  with  no  common 
alacrity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the 
British  squadron,  and  sixty-five  in  the  Dutch.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  himself  says  in  his  despatch :  *  There  were  awful 
moments  during  the  conflict  which  I  cannot  now  attempt 
to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us.' 
Salami  says  that  one  of  the  Algerine  frigates  which 
was  in  flames,  drifted  towards  the  Queen  Charlotte^  within 
about  fifty  feet  of  her ;  but  a  breeze  springing  up,  carried 
the  burning  frigate  towards  the  town.  The  Algerine 
batteries  around  Lord  Exmouth's  division  were  silenced 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in  a  complete  state  of  ruin 
and  dilapidation ;  but  a  fort  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  city 
continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had  almost 
ceased.  This  was  the  moment  of  the  most  serious  danger 
to  our  fleet.  Our  means  of  attack  were  well-nigh  ex- 
pended; the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be 
reached  by  our  guns ;  the  ships  were  becalmed.  '  Provi- 
dence at  this  interval,'  says  Lord  Exmouth,  '  gave  to  my 
anxious  wishes  the  usual  land  wind,  common  in  this  bay, 
and  my  expectations  were  completed.  We  were  all  hands 
employed  warping  and  towing  off,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
light  air  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor 
out  of  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve 
hours*  incessant  labour.'  There,  when  the  ships  had 
hauled  out  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  a  sublime  spectacle 
was  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  interpreter, 
who  had  ventured  out  of  the  safety  of  the  cockpit  to  t'^e 
poop  of  the  Qween  Charlotte.  Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a 
niunber  of  gun-boats  were  burning  within  the  bay ;  the 
store-houses  within  the  mole  were  on  fire;  the  blaze 
illumined  all  the  bay,  and  showed   the  town  and   its 
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environs  almost  as  clear  as  in  the  daytime;  instead  of 
walls  the  batteries  presented  nothing  to  the  sight  but 
heaps  of  rubbish;  and  out  of  these  ruins  the  Moors  and 
Turks  were  busily  employed  in  dragging  their  dead. 
When  the  fleet  had  anchored,  a  storm  arose — not  so  violent 
as  the  storm  which  here  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  left  his  magnificent  army,  which  had 
landed  to  subdue  the  barbarians,  to  perish  by  sword  and 
famine — but  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which 
filled  np  the  measure  of  sublimity,  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelve  awful  hours  of  battle  and  slaughter. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  minutely  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  humbled  and 
milky  Dey.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Lord  Exmouth 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  chief,  who  had  himself  fought  with 
courage,  in  which  the  same  terms  of  peace  were  offered  as 
on  the  previous  day.  'If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you 
ought,  you  will  fire  three  guns,'  wrote  Lord  Exmouth. 
The  three  guns  were  fired,  the  Dey  made  apologies,  and. 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to  be  very 
soon  again  broken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedi- 
tion -was  the  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a 
thousand  and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves,  who  arrived 
from  the  interior,  and  who  were  immediately  conveyed  to 
their  respective  countries.  *When  I  arrived  on  shore,' 
says  Salame,  *  it  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  to  see  all  those 
poor  creatures,  in  what  a  horrible  state  they  were ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  cheerfulness  of  them. 
When  our  boats  came  inside  the  mole,  I  wished  to  receive 
them  (the  slaves)  from  the  captain  of  the  port  by  number, 
but  could  not,  because  they  directly  b^an  to  push  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  boats  by  crowds,  ten  or  twenty 
persons  together,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them  : 
then  I  told  him  that  we  should  make  an  exact  list  of 
them,  in  order  to  know  to  what  number  they  amounted. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  glorious  and  an  ever-memorably 
merciful  act  for  England,  over  all  Europe,  to  see  these 
poor  slaves,  when  our  boats  were  shoving  with  them  off 
the  shore,  all  at  once  take  off  their  hats  and  exclaim  in 
Italian:  'Viva  il  Be  d'Ingliterra,  il  padre  etemol  e  1 
ammixaglio  Liglese  ohe  ci  ha  liberate  da  questo  seoondo 
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inferno !  * — Long  live  the  King  of  England,  the  eternal 
father!  and  the  English  admiral  who  delivered  us  froni 
this  second  heU  I 

Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  this — 

When  the  deliveied  slave 
Bevisits  onoe  again  his  own  dear  home. 

And  tells  of  all  his  sufferings  past, 
And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 

Far,  far  and  wide,  along  the  Italian  shores 

That  holy  joy  extends  { 
Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fulfilled ; 

And  hymns  are  heard  beside  thy  banlcs, 
O  Fountain  Arethuse  I 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

Criminal  Laws — ^Police — Gaslight — ^Mendicity  and  Vagrancy — ^Law  of 
Settlement  —  Administration  of  Poor-laws — Education  —  Savings 
banks— Elgin  Marbles. 

Silent  leges  inter  anna — the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst 
of  arms — said  the  great  Soman  orator.  During  our  quarter 
of  a  century  of  war,  the  laws  held  on  their  course ;  but  f&yr 
had  the  courage  to  question  the  wisdom  of  that  course,  and 
still  fewer  the  leisure  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  of  ina- 
provement.  The  daring  adventurer  who  then  mounted 
the  car  of  progress  had  to  guide  it,  self-balanced,  over  the 
single  rib  of  steel  which  spanned  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  land  of  reality  and  the  land  of  promise.  Komilly  -was 
the  foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who  risked 
something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote ;  '  I  think  it  not 
right  nor  justice  that  the  loss  of  money  should  cause  the 
loss  of  man's  life ;  for  mine  opinion  is  that  all  the  goods 
in  the  world  are  not  able  to  countervail  man's  life,  iBixt 
if  they  would  thus  say,  that  the  breaking  of  justice,  and 
the  transgression  of  laws,  is  recompensed  with  this  punialx- 
ment,  and  not  the  loss  of  the  money,  then  why  may  not 
this  extreme  and  rigorous  justice  well  be  called  plain  ixx^ 
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jnrj?  For  so  cruel  goTomanoe,  so  straight  roles,  and 
nninerciful  laws  be  not  allowable,  that  if  a  small  offence 
be  committed,  by  and  by  the  sword  should  be  drawn ;  nor 
80  stoical  ordinances  are  to  be  borne  withal,  as  to  count 
all  offences  of  such  equality  that  the  killiog  of  a  man,  or 
the  taking  of  his  money  from  him,  were  both  one  matter.' 
In  18].  6  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  carried  a  bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  abolishing  capital  punishment  for 
shoplifting,  which  had  been  rejected  by  that  House  three 
years  before.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  threw  out 
this  bill;  and  on  that  occasion,  three  hundred  years  after 
8ir  Thomas  More  had  proclaimed  the  opinion  which  we 
have  just  recited.  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  lord  chief- 
justice,  '  lamented  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  change 
the  established  and  well-known  criminal  law  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  found  so  well  to  answer  the  ends  of 
justice.' 

The  history  of  the  reform  of  our  criminal  law  presents 
one  of  tiie  most  encouraging  examples  of  the  unconquer- 
able suocess  of  the  assertion  of  a  right  principle,  when  it 
is  perseveringly  advocated,  and  never  suffered  to  sleep; 
and  when,  above  all,  the  reformation  is  attempted  step  by 
step,  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are  not  assailed  by 
the  bolder  course  which  appears  to  contemplate  destruction 
and  not  repair.  The  name  of  reform  in  the  criminal  laws 
had  not  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  fpr  fifty- 
eight  years,  when,  in  1808,  Eomillv  carried  his  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  privately 
stealing  from  the  person  to  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  in 
other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how,  through  the  force  of  the  circumstances  around  him, 
Somilly  approached  the  subject  of  this  reform  with  a 
caution  which  now  looks  almost  like  weakness.  His  object 
was  originally  to  raise  the  value  according  to  which  a 
theft  was  rendered  capital.  In  January  1808,  he  gave  up 
the  intention  of  bringing  forward  even  this  limited 
measure — ^he  was  sure  the  judges  would  not  approve  of  it. 
To  another  distinguished  lawyer  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  urged  Bomilly  to  a  bolder  policy.  His  friend 
S(»urlett,  he  says,  *  had  advised  me  not  to  content  myself 
with  merely  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  property, 
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the  stealing  of  wbicli  is  to  subject  the  offender  to  capital 
punishment,  but  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unac- 
companied by  any  act  of  violence,  or  other  circumstance 
of  aggravation.  This  suggestion  was  very  agreeable  to 
me.  But,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  no  chance  of 
being  able  to  cany  through  the  House  a  bill  which  was  to 
expunge  at  once  all  these  laws  from  the  statute-book,  I 
determined  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  them  one  by  one ;  and 
to  begin  with  the  most  odious  of  them,  the  act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  makes  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  pri- 
vately from  the  person  of  another.*  Upon  this  prudential 
principle  Eomilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  1808.  But 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  consented  to  pass  the  bill, 
forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  preamble :  *  Whereas, 
the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found 
effectual  for  the  prevention  of  crimes;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  convicting  offenders, 
in  some  cases  affords  them  impunity,  and  in  most  cases 
renders  their  punishment  extremely  uncertain.'  The 
temper  with  which  too  many  persons  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence received  any  project  of  amelioration  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an  anecdote 
which  Eomilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification  :  *  If  any 
person  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  French  Eevolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
he  should  attempt  some  legislative  reform,  on  hiimane  and 
liberal  principles.  He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a 
stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but  what  a  savage  spirit,  it 
has  infused  into  the  minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  I 
have  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  this.  It  is 
but  a  few  nights  ago,  that,  while  I  was  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  a  young  man,  the  brotlier 
of  a  peer,  whose  name  is  not  worth  setting  down,  came  up 
to  me,  and  breathing  in  my  feu^e  the  nauseous  fumes  of 
his  undigested  debauch,  stammered  out:  *'I  am  against 
your  bill ;  I  am  for  hanging  all."  I  was  confounded ;  and 
endeavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  him,  I  observed 
that  "  I  supposed  he  meant  that  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment affording  the  only  prospect  of  suppressing  crimes,  the 
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laws,  whatever  they  were,  ought  to  be  executed."  "  No, 
no,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  that.  There  is  no  good  done  by 
mercy.  They  only  get  worse ;  I  would  hang  them  all  up 
at  once." ' 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  brought  in  three  bills  to 
repeal  the  acts  which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  vessels  in  navigable 
rivers.  The  first  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The  other  two  were  rejected.  In 
1811  the  rejected  bills  were  again  introduced,  with  a  fourth 
bill  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  stealing  in 
bleaching-grounds.  Tlie  four  bills  were  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of 
bleaching-grounds  was  sanctioned  by  the  Lords.  The 
constant  argument  that  was  employed  on  these  occasions 
against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this — that  of  late 
years  the  offences  which  they  undertook  to  repress  were 
greatly  increased.  Justly  did  Bomilly  say:  'A  better 
reason  than  this  for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be 
!  given.'  On  the  24th  of  -May  1811,  when  three  of  the  bills 
I  were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  EUenborough 
declared :  '  They  went  to  alter  those  laws  which  a  century 
had  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
overturned  by  speculation  and  modem  philosophy.'  The 
lord  chancellor,  Eld  on,  on  the  same  occasion  stated,  that 
be  had  himself  early  in  life  felt  a  disposition  to  examine 
the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code  was  framed, 
*  before  observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judg- 
ment. Since,  however,  he  had  learned  to  listen  to  these 
great  teachers  in  this  important  science,  his  ideas  had 
greatly  changed,  and  ho  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
and  practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  regulated.' 
In  1813  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly 's  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
I  capital  punishment  in  cases  of  shoplifting  was  carried  by 
!  the  Commons  in  the  new  parliament ;  but  it  was  again 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No  further  attempt  was 
made  towards  the  amelioration  of  this  branch  of  our  laws 
till  the  year  1816;  which  attempt  we  have  now  more 
I  particularly  to  record. 
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On  the  16th  of  Febniary,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of  WUliam  III., 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  Bte€d  privately  in  a 
shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  He  described  this  act 
as  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  in  our  statute-book; 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we 
lived ;  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  no 
severer  punishment  to  inflict  upon  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  As  recently  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
persons  were  executed  in  London  for  this  offence  alone; 
and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  twenty  suffer- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  capital  sentence  was  now 
constantly  evaded  by  juries  committing  a  pious  fraud,  and 
finding  the  property  of  less  value  than  was  required  by 
the  statute.  The  consequence,  if  severe  laws  were  never 
executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to  increase,  and  the 
crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  On  moving  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  15th  of  March,  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly  called  attention  to  the  great,  number  of  persons 
of  very  tender  age  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  pilfering  in  shops.  At  that  moment  there  was  a 
•  child  in  Newgate,  not  ten  years  of  age,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  this  offence;  and  the  recorder  of  London  was 
reported  to  have  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  laws  strictly  in  future,  to  interpose  some  check,  if 
possible,  to  the  increase  of  youthful  depravity.  The  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  on 
the  22nd  of  May.  On  this  occasion  the  lord  chief-justice 
agreed  with  the  lord  chancellor,  *that  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  penalty  of  death  from  other  crimes  hsrd 
rendered  him  still  more  averse  to  any  new  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  which 
hung  over  the  crime  of  stealing  from  the  person,  the 
number  of  offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly  increased. 
Though  the  punishment  of  death  was  seldom  inflicted  for 
crimes  of  this  nature,  yet  the  influence  which  the  possi- 
bility of  capital  punishment  had  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes  could  scarcely  be  estimated,  except  by  those  who 
had  the  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have.  When  it  was 
considered  that  the  protection  of  the  property  in  all  shops 
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depended  on  the  act  before  them,  and  that  even  now  thefts 
of  that  description  were  numerous,  the  House  would  not, 
he  trusted,  take  measures  to  increase  them.' 

When  we  look  back  on  the  debates  upon  the  criminal 
law,  from  1809  to  1816,  and  see  how  little  was  asked  by 
Eomilly,  and  refused  to  him,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  reform  that  has  since  been  accomplished,  we  can  only 
regard  the  arguments  for  the  support  of  the  ancient  system 
of  capricious  terror,  as  the  arguments  of  men  slowly  and 
painfully  emerging  from  barbarism.  AVhen,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  more  persons  were  executed  in  England  in 
one  year,  for  highway  robbery,  than  the  whole  number 
executed  in  France  in  seven  years ;  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  were  hanged, 
being  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  year ;  and  when,  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  persons 
were  executed  on  the  same  morning  in  London,  for  pri- 
vately stealing — ^we  see  the  principle  of  unmitigated 
ferocity,  the  savagery  which  applies  brute  force  as  the 
one  remedy  for  every  evil,  enshrined  on  the  judgment- 
seat.  The  system  went  on  till  society  was  heax-t-sick  at 
its  atrocities,  and  then  rose  up  the  equivocating  system 
which  lord  chancellors,  and  lord  chief-justices,  and  doctors 
in  moral  philosophy,  upheld  as  the  perfection  of  Jtxuman 
wisdom — the  system  of  making  the  lightest  as  well  as  the 
most  enormous  offences  capital,  that  the  law  might  stand 
up  as  a  scarecrow — an  old,  ragged,  ill-contrived,  and 
hideous  maukin — that  the  smallest  bird  that  habitually 
pilfered  the  fields  of  industry  despised  while  he  went  on 
pilfering.  With  the  absolute  certainty  of  experience  that 
bloody  laws  rigorouslv  administered  did  not  diminish 
crime,  the  legislators  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  believed,  or  afFected  to  believe,  that  the  same 
laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would  operate 
through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  *  a  vague  terror.' 
As  if  any  terror,  as  a  preventive  of  crime  or  a  motive  to 
good,  was  ever  vague.  The  system  was  entirely  kept  in 
existence  by  the  incompetence  and  idleness  of  the  law- 
makers and  the  law-administrators.  A  well-digested  system 
of  secondary  punishments  never  seemed  to  them  to  be  with- 
in the  possibility  of  legislation.  We  are  very  far  from  the 
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solution  of  this  great  problem  in  our  own  days ;  but  we 
have  made  some  steps  towards  its  attainment. 

The  revolting  cruelty  and  the  disgusting  absurdity  of 
our  criminal  laws,  thirty  years  ago,  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  system  of  police,  which  had  then  arrived 
at  its  perfection  of  imbecile  wickedness.  The  machinery 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was  exactly 
accommodated  to  the  machinery  for  its  punishment.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  committee 
was  resumed  in  1817;  and  two  reports  were  presented, 
which  were  amongst  the  first  causes  of  the  awakening  of 
the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  frightful  evils  which 
were  existing  in  what  we  flattered  ourselves  to  be  the 
most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  Twelve  years  after,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions  thus  described  the 
police  system  of  1816  and  1817  :  *If  a  foreign  jurist  had 
then  examined  the  condition  of  the  metropolis,  as  respected 
crime,  and  the  organisation  of  its  police — and  if,  without 
tracing  the  circumstances  from  which  that  organisation 
arose,  he  had  inferred  design  from  the  ends  to  which  it 
appeared  to  conduce — he  might  have  brought  forward 
plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  craftily  framed 
by  a  body  of  professional  depredators,  upon  a  calculation 
of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  society,  with  security 
to  themselves,  the  greatest  quantity  of  plunder.  He  would 
have  found  the  metropolis  divided  and  subdivided  into 
petty  jurisdictions,  each  independent  of  every  other,  each 
having  sufficiently  distinct  interests  to  engender  perpetual 
jealousies  and  animosities,  and  being  sufficiently  free  from 
any  general  control  to  prevent  any  intercommunity  of 
reformation  or  any  unity  of  action.'  Another  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  reporting  in  1833,  says  of  the 
same  system ;  '  The  police  was  roused  into  earnest  action 
only  as  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or  some 
deep  injury  to  private  individuals,  impelled  it  into  exer- 
tion ;  and  security  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to 
be  obtained,  not  by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigour  of  a 
preventive  police,  which  it  is  a  paramount  duly  of  the  state 
to  provide,  but  by  resorting  from  time  to  time,  as  au 
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occasional  increase  of  the  more  violent  breaches  of  the 
law  demanded  it,  to  the  highest  and  ultimate  penalties  of 
that  law,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  more  desperate 
ofienders.'  The  same  report  says;  'Flash-houses  were 
then  declared  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  police  system, 
where  known  thieves,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
magistrates  and  public  officers,  assembled ;  until  the  state, 
or  individuals,  from  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  or  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered,  bid  high  enough  for  their 
detection/ 

Flash-houses,  known  in  the  scientific  phraseology  of  the 
police  as  '  flash-cribs,' '  shades,'  and  *  infemals,'  were  filthy 
dens,  where  thieves  and  abandoned  females  were  always  to 
\»  found,  riotous  or  drowsy,  surrounded  by  children  of  all 
ages,  qualifying  for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime. 
'There,'  says  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  examined  before  the 
committee  of  1816,  'they  ^the  children)  see  thieves  and 
thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together  on  terms  of 
good-fellowship;  aU  they  see  and  hear  is  calculated  to 
make  them  believe  they  may  rob  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment; for  in  their  thoughtless  course  they  do  not  reflect 
that  tiie  forbearance  of  the  officers  will  continue  no  longer 
than  until  they  commit  a  forty-pound  crime,  when  they 
will  be  sacrificed.  A  forty-pound  crime  ! — the  phraseology 
i«  as  obsolete  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  pedler's  Frend^ 
of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  forty-pound 
crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  state  ad- 
judged a  reward,  to  be  paid  on  conviction,  of  forty  pounds ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  whole  race  of 
thieves  were  fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from  small 
o£fences  to  great,  till  they  gratefully  ventured  upon  some 
deed  of  more  than  common  atrocity,  which  should  bestow 
the  blood-money  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  who  had  so 
long  petted  and  protected  them.  The  system  received  a 
fetd  blow  in  1816,  in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the 
police,  who  had  actually  conspired  to  induce  five  men  to 
commit  a  burglary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  highwaymen  who 
infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  been  eradicated 
—they  belonged  to  another  age.  Offences  against  the 
person    were   very  rarely  connected   with    any  offences 
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against  property.  But  tlie  nncertainty  of  pnnisliment,  the 
authorised  toleration  of  small  offenders,  and  the  organised 
system  of  negotiation  for  the  return  of  stolen  property, 
liad  filled  the  metropolis  with  legions  of  experienced 
depredators.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  most  profli- 
gate indecency  and  brutality  can  scarcely  be  believed  by 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
When  Defoe  described  his  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of  ms 
boyish  initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with  other  children 
amidst  the  kilns  and  glass-houses  of  the  London  fields,  we 
read  of  a  state  of  things  that  has  long  passed  away ;  but, 
as  recently  as  1816,  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  other 
places  affording  a  partial  shelter,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  assembled  together,  and  continued 
during  the  night,  in  a  state  of  shameless  profligacy,  which 
is  described  as  presenting  a  scene  of  vice  and  tumult  more 
atrocious  than  anything  exhibited  even  by  the  lazzaroni 
of  Naples. 

The  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  watched,  safe,  orderly, 
and  tranquil  London  of  the  present  day,  presents  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  London  of  1816,  as  that  again  contrasted 
with  the  London  of  1762 — the  year  in  which  the  West- 
minster paving  and  lighting  act  was  passed.  Street 
robberies,  before  that  period,  were  the  ordinary  events 
of  the  night :  security  was  the  exception  to  the  course  ot 
atrocity,  for  which  the  government  applied  no  remedy  but 
to  hang.  For  half  a  century  after  this  the  metropolis  had 
its  comparative  safety  of  feeble  oil-lamps  and  decrepit 
watchmen.  The  streets  were  filled  with  tumultuous 
vagabonds;  and  the  drowsy  guardians  of  the  night 
suffered  every  abomination  to  go  on  in  lawless  vigour, 
happy  if  their  sleep  were  undisturbed  by  the  midnight 
row  of  the  drunken  rake.  Li  1807  Pail-Mall  was  lighted 
by  gas.  The  persevering  German,  who  spent  his  own 
money  and  that  of  the  subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had 
no  reward.  The  original  gas  company,  whose  example 
was  to  be  followed  not  only  by  all  England,  but  the  whole 
civilised  world,  were  first  derided,  and  then  treated  in 
parliament  as  rapacious  monopolists  intent  upon  the  ruin 
of  established  industry.  The  adventurers  in  gaslight  did 
more  for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the  government  had 
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done  jsince  the  days  of  Alfred.  We  turn  to  the  parliamen- 
tary debates,  and  we  see  how  they  were  encouraged  in 
1816 — ^nine  years  after  it  had  been  found  that  the  inven- 
tion was  of  unappreciable  public  benefit :  '  The  company,' 
said  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  *  aimed  at  a  monopoly,  which 
would  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  pubhc,  and  ruin 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade,  our  whale-fisheries.' 
Alderman  Atkins  '  contended  that  the  meacure  was  calcu- 
lated to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  persons  employed 
in  the  Southern  and  Greenland  whale-fisheries,  in  each  of 
which  a  million  of  money  and  above  a  hundred  ships  were 
engaged.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  throw  out  of 
employ  ten  thousand  seamen,  and  above  ten  thousand 
rope-makers,  sail-makers,  mast-makers,  <&c.,  connected  with 
that  trade.'  Who  can  forbear  to  admire  the  inexhaustible 
fimd  of  l)enevolence  that  for  ages  has  been  at  work  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  great  principle  of  protection  ?  At  every 
step  of  scientific  discovery  which  promises  to  impart  new 
benefits  to  mankind,  however  certain  and  unquestionable 
be  the  benefit,  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  amidst  the  terrible  denunciations  of  ruin 
to  some  great  interest  or  other.  It  is  quite  marvellous  the 
rain  that  has  been  threatening  us  since  the  peace,  when 
capital  has  been  free  to  apply  itself  in  aid  of  skill  and 
enterprise.  The  ruin  that  gaslight  was  to  produce  is  a 
pretty  fair  example  of  the  ruin  that  has  gone  on,  and  is 
still  going  on,  for  no  objects  but  those  of  thinning  our 
population,  diminishing  our  manufactures,  crippling  our 
commerce,  extinguishing  our  agriculture,  and  pauperising 
our  landed  proprietors.  There  never  was  a  nation  doomed 
to  such  perils  by  the  restless  character  of  its  people.  They 
will  not  let  well-enough  alone,  as  the  only  wise  men  say. 
In  1816  they  risked  the  existence  of 'the  British  navy, 
which  depended  upon  the  whale-fisheries,  for  the  trifling 
advantage  of  making  London  as  light  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  bestowing  safety  and  peacefulness  upon  its  million  of 
inhabitants.  And  yet,  at  the  very  moment  that  this  ruin 
was  predicted  to  oil,  it  was  admitted  that  we  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  oil.  There  are  some  lessons  yet  to 
be  learned  on  the  subject  of  protection,  even  from  this 
petty  fight  of  oil  and  gas. 
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A  committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  was  appointed  in 
1815  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  they  con- 
tinued their  sittings  in  1816,  reporting  minutes  of  the 
evidence  in  each  year.  Beyond  these  reports  no  legislative 
measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to  show 
the  amount  of  imposture  than  of  destitution.  To  collect 
such  evidence  was  an  amusing  occupation  for  the  idle 
mornings  of  members  of  parliament.  To  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  destitution  and  its  remedies  would  have  been  a 
far  heavier  task.  The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was 
to  show  how  the  sturdy  beggar  was  a  capitalist  and  an 
epicure ;  ate  fowls  and  beef-steaks  for  supper,  and  despised 
broken  meat ;  had  money  in  the  funds,  and  left  handiome 
legacies  to  his  relations.  The  witnesses,  moreover,  had 
famous  stories  of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  up  his  leg  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  a  blind  one  who  wrote  letters  in  the 
evening  for  his  unlettered  brethren ;  of  a  widow  who  sat 
for  ten  years  with  twins  who  never  grew  bigger,  and  a 
wife  who  obtained  clothes  and  money  from  eleven  lying-in 
societies  in  the  same  year.  But  the  committee  had  also 
some  glimpses  of  real  wretchedness  amidst  these  exciting 
tales  of  beggar-craft — as  old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham 
men.  They  heard  of  Calmel's  Buildings,  a  small  court  of 
twenty-four  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Portman 
Square,  where  more  than  seven  hundred  Irish  lived  in  the 
most  complete  distress  and  profligacy;  and  they  were 
told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  by  the  parish ; 
that  it  was  never  cleaned;  that  people  were  afraid  to 
enter  it  from  dread  of  contagion.  In  George  Yard, 
Whitechapel,  they  were  informed  that  there  were  two ' 
thousand  people,  occupying  forty  houses,  in  a  similar 
state  of  wretchedness.  Much  more  of  this  was  told  the 
committee;  but  the  evil  was  exhibited  and  forgotten. 
Very  much  of  what  was  called  the  vagrancy  of  the 
metropolis  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  expended  in  shifting  the  burden  of  their  relief  from 
one  parish  to  another ;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  number  of 
functionaries  in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants 
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that  crowded  into  London,  by  passing  them  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  metropolitan  county,  to  return,  of  course,  on 
the  first  convenient  occasion.  The  vagrants  were  dealt 
with  •  as  the  act  directs ' — that  is,  tliey  were  committed 
to  a  house  of  correction  for  seven  days,  and  then  passed  to 
their  respective  parishes,  if  they  belonged  to  England ;  or 
carted  to  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  if  they  were  natives  of 
Ireland.  As  Middlesex  worked  under  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, so  worked  the  whole  kingdom.  This  law  of  settle- 
ment was  in  full  operation,  pmying  its  fantastic  tricks 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the 
land  with  disbanded  seamen  and  other  servants  of  war ; 
and  agricultural  labourers,  who  could  find  no  employ  at 
home,  were  wandering,  as  it  was  called,  to  search  for 
capital,  where  capital  was  seeking  for  labour.  The  statute 
of  1662,  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  forbade 
this  wandering,  and  gave  a  very  amusing  explanation  of 
the  ground  of  its  prohibitions :  *  Whereas,  by  reason  of 
some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained 
from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do- 
endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where 
there  is  the  best  stock.'  The  great  natural  law  of  labour 
seeking  exchange  with  capitaS,  was  to  be  resisted  by  a 
law  which  declared  that  those  who  sought  to  effect  this 
exchange  wore  •  rogues  and  vagabonds.'  But  still,  in  spite 
of  statute  upon  statute,  the  labourers  would  wander,  and 
*  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  the  parishes  where 
there  is  the  best  stock ; '  and,  the  happy  days  being  gone, 
never  to  return,  when  Poor  Tom  was  *  whipped  from 
tyihing  to  tything,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned,' 
lie  poor-law  functionaries,  in  deference  to  the  more 
mercafol  spirit  of  the  age,  employed  a  great  portion  of 
their  time,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  money,  in 
carr3dng  the  labourers  about  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  parcelling  them  out  with  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment amongst  the  fourteen  thousand  little  divisions  called 
parishes;  and  determining  that,  whatever  circumstences 
existed  in  any  one  of  these  fourteen  thousand  divisions 
to  make  the  presence  of  the  labourers  desirable  or  other- 
^Tse,  they  should  go,  and  they  should  stay,  where  they 
M  been  bom  or  apprenticed,  or  last  lived  for  a  year. 
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The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  mendicity 
and  vagrancy,  in  1816,  received  evidence  upon  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  this  transplantation  of  labourers,  which 
set  the  whole  country  alive  with  the  movements  of 
vagrant  carts  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  at  the  foundation  of  a 
system  which  cost  the  rate-payers  several  millions 
annually  in  expenses  of  removal  and  of  litigation,  and 
with  an  indirect  cost  to  the  nation  of  many  millions  of 
profitable  labour,  which  was  destroyed  by  this  constant 
exercise  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  ignorant  legislation. 
After  the  peace,  the  clinging  of  parishes  to  the  law 
of  settlement  becotme  more  monstrous  than  ever.  *Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  increased  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the 
demand  for  their  labour  was  diminished  from  various 
causes,  agrictdturd  parishes  very  generoMy  came  to  the 
resolution  of  employing  none  hut  tneir  own  parishioners; 
which  ruined  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  produced 
more  individual  misery  than  can  be  conceived  by  those 
who  were  not  eye-witnesses :  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  determination  was,  the  removal  of  numbers  of  the 
most  industrious  families  from  homes  where  they  had 
lived  in  comfort,  and  without  parish  relief,  all  their  lives, 
to  a  workhouse  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged; 
and,  without  materially  affecting  the  ultimate  numbers  in. 
the  respective  parishes,  the  wretched  objects  of  removal, 
instead  of  happy  and  contended  labourers,  became  the 
miserable  inmates  of  crowded  workhouses,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  former  independence.' 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr,  Curwen,  an  intelligent 
agriculturist,  brought  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  before 
ihe  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inq^uiry,  Mr.  Curwen  had  a  plan — as 
many  others  had  their  plans.  His  plan  was  to  abolish 
the  poor-rates,  enacting  '  that  every  individual  who  made 
any  profit  or  advantage  by  his  labour,  should  contribute 
towards  a  parish  fund  for  the  relief  of  sickness,  age,  or 
misfortune,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  good 
morals,  for  a  general  plan  of  education,  and  such  other 
objects  as  might  be  conducive  to  the  comforts  and  happi. 
ness  of  the  labouring-classes;  to  which  fund  capitalists 
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and  property  should  contribute.'  Mr.  Curwen  had  a 
theory  that  the  extension  of  manufacturea,  having  raised 
the  average  rate  of  wages,  had  produced  general  improvi- 
dence ;  that  improvidence  was  the  main  cause  of  distress 
and  poor-rates ;  and  that  to  abridge  the  means  of  improvi- 
dence, by  converting  all  the  labouring  population  into 
fourteen  thousand  parochial  friendly  societies,  was  at 
once  to  establish  the  comfort  and  independence  of  all  who 
had  been  so  long  degraded  and  demoralised  by  parish 
allowances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  practical  absurdity  of  this  benevolent  dream.  The 
Boheme  of  Mr.  Curwen  formed  small  part  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee,  which  reported  in  1817.  Their 
reconunendations  for  the  remedy  of  the  enormous  evil  of 
the  existing  poor-laws,  did  not  penetrate  beneath  the 
snrface.  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  record  what  was  the 
actual  state  of  poor-law  administration  thirty  years  ago. 

The  system  of  poor-laws  in  England  began,  no  doubt, 
in  expediency.  The  gradual  breaking  up  of  feudal  service 
and  protection,  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  the  almost  concurrent  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  money  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  America, 
produced  an  aggregate  of  misery  which  imperatively 
demanded  a  forced  contribution  from  capital.  The  same 
laws  which,  justly  and  mercifully  to  a  certain  extent, 
required  that  casual  misfortune  should  be  relieved,  also 
provided  that  'the  poor  should  be  set  to  work.'  The 
natural  operations  of  demand  and  supply  were  here 
disturbed ;  the  natural  relations  between  pronts  and  wages 
were  interrupted;  a  fund  was  created  for  the  labourers, 
which  could  not  be  distributed  with  reference  to  the 
amoxmt  of  profitable  labour ;  the  fond  for  the  support  of 
profitable  labour  was  therefore  broken  in  upon ;  and,  for 
three  oenturies,  consequently,  a  struggle  was  going 
forward  between  the  demands  of  want  and  the  demands 
of  industry.  Circumstances,  which  arose  almost  within 
our  own  generation,  went  on,  steadily  breaking  down  the 
harriers  which  separated  the  two  classes  of  claimants 
upon  the  labour-fund ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with 
reference  to  the  largest  body  of  labourers,  the  a^cultural, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  claimants  had 
in  great  part  ceased.    The  demands  of  want  and  the 
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demands  of  industry  were  confounded.  The  members  of 
one  class  had  insensibly  slid  into  the  other.  The  wages 
of  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  wages  of  industry  and  good 
conduct,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  a  common  purse ;  and  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  easier  claim  upon 
the  wages  had  been  generally  preferred  to  the  more 
laborious. 

In  1816,  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  £5,724,839.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  had  gradually  increased  from  about 
two  millions,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  six  or 
seven  millions  at  its  close.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  had  been  spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during 
the  war  years,  by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages, 
represents  the  amount  of  degradation  and  misery  which 
the  labourers  endured,  as  compared  with  their  unallo^w- 
anced  forefathers.  The  national  debt  represents,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  money  expended  in  unprofitable  wars, 
the  waste  of  capital  upon  objects  that  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  last  necessity,  and  which  are  the  result  of  those 
evil  passions  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  virtue 
of  mankind  may  in  time  root  out.  In  the  same  way,  had 
the  money  expended  upon  fostering  pauperism  been 
raised  upon  loan,  we  should  have  had  an  amount  of  some 
two  hundred  millions,  representing,  in  a  like  degree,  the 
waste  of  capital  expended  in  drying  up  the  sources  of 
industry  and  skill,  and  paying  the  alms  of  miserable 
indigence,  instead  of  the  wages  of  contented  labour.  It 
is  di£&cult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  state  of  degrada- 
tion than  the  allowanced  labourers  exhibited  in  1816. 
With  the  feudal  servitude  had  passed  away  the  feudal 
protection.  The  parish  servitude  imposed  the  miseries 
and  contumelies  of  slavery,  without  its  exemption  from 
immediate  care  and  future  responsibility.  '  So  far  were 
the  agricultural  labourers  slaves,  that,  although  they 
could  not  be  actually  sold,  like  '  villeins  in  gross,*  their 
labour  was  put  up  by  auction  to  the  best  bidder  by  parish 
authorities.  '  The  overseer  calls  a  meeting  on  Saturday- 
evenings,  where  he  puts  up  each  labourer  by  name  to 
auction ;  and  they  have  been  let  generally  at  from  1».  Cd. 
to  28,  per  week,  and  their  provisions ;  their  families  being 
supported  by  the  parish.      When  we  regard  the   high 
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prioe  of  food  in  1816,  with  the  inability  of  many  tenants 
to  pay  poor-rates,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  these 
barbarous  attempts  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  allow- 
ance system.  The  whole  adjustment  of  the  social  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  labourer,  under  this 
system,  was  founded  upon  injustice  and  oppression  on  one 
hand,  and  fraud  and  improvidence  on  the  other.  The 
farmer  revised  to  employ  the  labourer  till  he  had  reduced 
him,  by  withholding  the  employment,  to  beggary ;  robbed 
the  labourer  of  his  fair  wages,  to  dole  out  to  him  '  head- 
money,'  not  according  to  his  worth,  but  his  necessities; 
denied  employ  to  the  single  labourer  at  all;  discharged 
his  best  workman,  with  a  small  family,  to  take  on  the 
worst  with  a  large  family ;  and  left  his  own  land  un« 
cultivated,  that  a  congregation  of  worthless  idlers  might 
be  paid  upon  the  pretence  of  working  on  the  roads,  while 
the  independent  labourer  was  marked  as  a  fool  for 
making  any  attempt  to  '  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.'  The  authorities  doled  out  their  allowances 
upon  the  most  partial  and  despotic  system.  The  squire, 
the  clergyman,  and  the  farmer  constituted  themselves  a 
tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement 
of  virtue,  and  they  succeeded  in  producing  either  despera- 
tion or  hypocrisy  amongst  the  entire  labouring  population. 
If  the  junta  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  paid 
assistant-overseer,  the  discrimination  wtis  perfect.  Squalid 
filth  was  the  test  of  destitution,  and  whining  gratitude, 
as  it  was  called,  for  the  alms  distributed,  was  the  test  of 
character.  K  a  labourer  with  a  manly  bearing  came  to 
the  overseer,  or  to  the  vestry,  to  remove  some  sudden 
calamity — ^if  he  asked  something  to  prevent  him  selling 
his  bed — he  was  insulted.  The  agonised  tear  of  wounded 
pride  might  start  from  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  groan  of 
suppressed  indignation  escape  from  the  lips.  If  the  groan 
was  heard,  that  man's  'character'  was  gone  for  ever. 
The  pretence  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the 
evil,  did  much  worse  for  the  community  than  occasional 
injnstioe.  It  led  away  parish  functionaries  from  the  real 
object  of  their  appointment — ^to  administer  relief  to  the 
indigent — ^into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  great  patrons 
of  the  whole  labouring  population,  who  could  never  go 
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alone  withotlt  their  aid.  Thej  almoot  forced  the  ooxi- 
ditioii  of  pauperism  upon  the  entire  working  commtpiity, 
by  their  beautiful  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  forgot  that  it  was  their  business  to  give  relief  to 
destitution,  and  to  dei^titution  only;  and  bo  they  esta- 
blished eyery  sort  of  false  test  of  relief. 

The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  eyil  in 
principle,  though  not  in  amount,  as  the  allowance  system. 
Tlie  wretch0dness  of  the  parish  workhouse,  in  consequence 
of  bad  maiiagement,  and  the  want  of  order  and  classifica- 
tion, had  become  a  prominent  feature  in  pictures  of  English 
society.  Seldom  under  any  control,  the  workhouses  afforded 
abundant  proofs  of  neglect  and  want  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them.  The  work- 
house master,  vho,  probably,  contracted  for  the  paupers 
at  a  certain  rate  per  head,  endeavoured  to  remunerate 
himself  for  the  hardness  of  his  bargain  by  disposing  of 
the  services  of  the  inmates  to  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
Abuses  had  so  long  existed,  that  they  excited  no  remark. 
No  means  were  taken  to  educate  the  children ;  no  classifi- 
cation took  place  between  the  able-bodied ;  but  persons  of 
both  sexes,  the  aged  and  the  youn^,  the  sick  and  the 
lunatic,  were  huddled  prpmiscuously  TOsether.  Such  was 
the  state  of  most  workhouses  in  the  rursd  districts,  Hany 
of  the  London  parishes  farmed  their  poor — that  is,  they 
contracted  with  individuals  to  maintain  them  at  a  certain 
rate  per  hoad.  They  were  wretchedly  lodged,  without 
comfort  cpc  decency;  illrfed;  allowed  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  encouraged  to  obtain  them,  by  being  suffered 
to  wander  abroad  without  restraint,  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  metropolitan  mendicants.  In  the  parish  workhouses 
the  consequences  of  want  of  classification  and  bad  manage- 
ment operated  with  the  greatest  hardship  upon  children. 
Sahits  were  formed  in  the  workhouse  which  rendered  the 
path  to  respectability  almost  inaccessible.  These  children 
M^ere  disposed  of  under  the  apprenticing  system,  and  were 
doomed  to  a  dreary  period  of  servitude,  under  some  needy 
master,  who  had  been  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  take 
tii^n  by  the  offer  of  a  small  premium.  The  parochial  plan 
of  putting  out  children,  with  its  attendant  evils,  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  training  while  in 
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the  workHonso.  If  these  children  had  reoeived  useful 
instmctioii,  and  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  order  and 
industry,  their  compulsory  distribution  among  the  dif- 
ferent rate-payers  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  each 
child  would  have  been  as  valuable  to  its  master  as  the 
children  taken  from  the  independent  cottager.  Even  in 
those  workhouses  where  attempts  were  made  to  conduct 
them  according  to  the  statute  (43rd  of  Elizabeth),  direct- 
ing that  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be 
employed  in  setting  them  to  work  in  the  poorhouse  or 
workhouse,  there  were  necessarily  the  grossest  mistakes 
and  mismanagement.  In  some  of  these  houses  manu- 
facturing operations  were  carried  on ;  and  in  others  land 
was  rented,  and  the  inmates  were  employed  in  agricultural 
labour.  Interests  which  never  prosper  but  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  were  expected  to  become  productive ; 
notwithstanding  the  great  majority  of  persons  con- 
cerned were  necessarily  impelled  to  foster  abuses  out  of 
Hrhich  they  could  advance  their  own  personal  profit.  The 
trades  usually  pursued  were  sack,  linen,  or  cloth  factories, 
or  the  manufacture  of  nets.  The  profits  of  the  private 
dealer  and  the  wages  of  the  independent  workmen  were 
liable  to  imjust  depreciation,  for  the  operations  of  the 
houses  of  industry  were  not  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  but  would  be  most  active  when  the  markets  were 
glutted.  Workmen  left  the  private  factory  because  there 
was  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  article  which  they 
were  engaged  in  producing,  and  they  entered  into  the 
house  of  industry  ^o  add  stUl  further  to  the  overstocking 
of  the  market.  The  balanpe  by  which  the  heathy  state  of 
the  demand  and  supply  could  be  regulate^  was  destroyed. 
There  is  no  balance  which  can  be  held  between  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and  the  number  of  the 
labourers,  but  through  the  uncontrpUed  exchange  of 
capital  and  labour,  each  operating  with  perfect  freedom 
and  perfect  security.  Wieiiever  the  scales  are  held  by 
any  other  po^s^^er  than  the  natural  power  of  exchange — 
whenever  there  is  a  forced  demand  for  labour  produced  by 
a  forced  supply  of  capital — the  natural  proportions  of 
capital  and  labour  are  destroyed  by  a  forced  addition  tp 
the  number  of  labourers.    All  schemes  for  'setting  the 
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poor  to  work'  by  unnatural  encouragements  to  labour, 
assume  that  *the  poor*  is  a  constant  quantity;  the  un- 
natural encouragement  produces  more  poor,  and  the  funds 
that  have  been  diverted  from  the  regular  labour-market 
are  devoured  in  an  accelerated  ratio. 

The  poor-law,  as  it  existed  in  full  vigour  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  went  further  than  any  other  human  device  for 
diminishing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  labourers. 
Eewards  for  illegitimate  chfldfen,  rewards  for  children 
under  improvident  marriages,  sustenance  for  the  pauper 
child  from  the  hour  he  was  bom,  increased  sustenance  as 
he  grew,  a  large  and  liberal  allowance  for  him  when  ho 
prematurely  married  another  pauper ;  and  the  same  round 
again,  till  the  next  pauper  generation  was  quadrupled  in 
number.  If  these  laws,  intrusted  as  they  were  in  their 
application  to  narrow-minded,  short-sighted  and  selfish 
individuals,  had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  some  dominant 
enemy,  for  the  destruction  of  our  best  interests,  they  could 
not  have  more  effectually  answered  such  an  end.  They 
did  two  things  which  must  produce  misery  and  crime,  and 
would  have  produced  eventual  anarchy,  unless  their  pro- 
gress had  been  arrested — ^they  destroyed  the  labour-fund, 
and  they  increased  the  number  of  the  labourers.  They 
bestowed  on  unproductive  consumers  the  bread  which  they 
took  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  profitable  labourers ;  and 
they,  one  by  one,  ground  down  the  profitable  labourers  to 
the  grade  of  unproductive  consumers.  Under  these  laws, 
no  one  was  secure,  and  no  one  was  happy.  The  labourers,, 
for  whose  especial  benefit  they  were  fidleged  to  be  upheld, 
were  the  most  insecure  and  the  most  unhappy.  The  dream 
of  Pharaoh,  that  *  seven  lean  and  ill-favoured  kine  did  eat 
up  seven  fat  kine ;  and  when  they  had  eaten  them  up,  it 
could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten  them,  but  they 
were  still  ill-favoured  as  at  the  beginning,'  was  realised 
by  the  labourers  of  England  under  the  old  poor-laws. 

In  1807  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  very  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  poor- 
law  reform.  The  principles  which  he  advocated  were 
those  of  real  statesmanship.  To  arrest  the  constant  pro- 
gress of  pauperism,  he  desired  to  raise  the  character  of  tho 
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labouring-classes.  He  called  upon  the  country  to  support 
a  plan  of  general  national  education ;  he  proposed  a  method 
under  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly 
invested  in  a  great  national  bank.  The  last  object  has 
been  fally  accomplished.  How  little  has  the  government 
done  for  the  other  object  during  forty  years !  Af  the 
period  when  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  his  plan  of 
poor-law  reform,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  intro- 
duced by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion. Too  much  importance  was  perhaps  at  first  attached 
to  the  mechanical  means  of  education  then  recently  de- 
v6lox>ed;  but  the  influence  was  favourable  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  by  societies  and  individuals.  The 
government  left  the  instruction  of  the  people  to  go  on  as 
it  might,  without  a  single  grant  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  1807,  Whitbread 
proclaimed  the  important  truth,  that  nothing  can  possibly 
afford  greater  stability  to  a  popular  government  than  the 
education  of  its  people.  *  Contemplate  ignorance  in  the 
hand  of  craft — what  a  desperate  weapon  does  it  afford! 
How  impotent  does  craft  become  before  an  instructed  and 
enlightened  multitude  1 '  Again :  '  In  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  education,  I  foresee  an  enlightened  peasantry, 
frugal,  industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and  contented ;  because 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  true  value  of  frugality, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  order.  Crimes  diminishing,  because 
the  enlightened  understanding  abhors  crime.  The  practice 
of  Christianity  prevailing,  because  the  mass  of  your  popula- 
tion can  read,  comprehend,  and  feel  its  divine  origin,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Your 
kingdom  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  because  every 
man  knows  the  worth  of  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
defend.'  Did  Whitbread  take  one  legislative  step  in 
advance  by  the  enunciation  of  these  truths?  He  was 
treated  as  a  benevolent  visionary ;  and  every  particle  of 
his  poor-law  reform,  and  especially  his  plans  for  instruc- 
tion and  the  investment  of  savings,  were  sneered  away, 
whUst  ministers  and  magistrates  went  on  in  the  usual 
course  of  keeping  the  great  body  of  the  people  ignorant, 
dependent,  and  wretched.  A  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Windham, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advocates  for  keeping  the 
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people  from  the  perils  of  instraction :  *Hi&  friend.  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  right  to  teach 
reading  bfeyond  a  certain  extent  in  society.  The  danger 
was,  that  if  the  teachers  Of  the  good  and  Hhe  propagators 
of  tad  principles  were  to  be  candidates  for  the  Control  of 
mankind,  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  too  successful. 
....  The  increase  of  thife  sort  of  introduction  to  know- 
ledge would  only  tend  to  make  thd  people  study  politics, 
and  lay  them  open  to  the  arts  of  designing  men.'  This 
miserable  logic  answered  its  end  for  a  season.  Education 
was  held  to  be  dangerous — at  least  in  England.  In  Ireland, 
the  government  encouraged  education.  In  1816,  Mr.  Peel, 
as  secretary  for  Ireland,  maintained  that  ,*it  wa6  the 
peculiar  duty  of  a  government  that  felt  the  inconveinience 
that  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the  present  generation, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  generation  that  was 
to  Succeed.*  The  natural  connedtion  between  ignorance 
and  poirerty  was  never  more  fclearly  put,  at  a  very  early- 
period  of  discussing  such  questions,  than  by  the  present 
excellent  Bishop  of  Chester :  *  Ignorance  is  not  thfe  inevit- 
able lot  of  the  majority  of  our  community;  and  with 
ignorance  a  host  of  evils  disappear.  Of  all  obstacles  to 
improvement,  ignorance  is  the  most  formidable,  becaiis^ 
the  only  true  secret  of  assistihg  the  po(^  is  to  make  them 
agents  in  bettering  their  own  condition,  and  to  supply 
them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  with  a  per- 
manent enfergy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  df  intelligence  is 
raised,  the  poor  become  morfe  and  more  able  to  co-operate 
in  any  plan  proJ)osed  for  their  advantage,  more  likely  to 
listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  more  able  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  retiioved,  and 
right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has 
b^n  already  gained  against  stjualld  poverty.  Matiy 
avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are  opened  to  one  whose 
faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercibed;  he  sees  his  own 
interest  more  clearlv,  he  pursues  it  mor6  steadily ;  he  does 
not  study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter 
«Liid  Ifitte  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future 
life  without  an  adequate  return.  Indigetice,  therefore, 
trill  rarely  be  found  in  company  with  goc5  education.* 
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From  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  legislature  heard 
no  word  on  the  education  of  the  people.  On  the  2l8t  May 
1816,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  for  the  appoihtment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark.  The  motion,  which  was  brought  forward 
with  gteafc  caution  by  the  mover,  was  unopposed.  The 
comitiittiBe  made  its  first  report  on  the  20th  June,  having 
conducted  its  inouiries  with  more  than  usual  activity. 
The  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  ohainiian, 
gave  a  jremarkable  impulse  to  this  important  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  metropolis  there  were  a  himdted 
and  twenty  thousand  children  Vdthout  the  meslns  of 
education.  On  presenting  this  rbport,  Mr.  Brougham 
informed  the  House  that  the  committee  had  comprehended 
in  their  objects  inquiries  concerning  the  management  of 
the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Charterhouse,  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  Westminster;  the  fands  of  such  sdhools 
being  originally  destined  fbr  the  use  of  the  poot.  The 
principal  labours  of  the  committee  had,  however,  consisted 
in  their  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  riumbet  and 
condition  of  the  fcharity  and  parish  schools  destined  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  such 
institutions  exciBeded  anything  that  could  have  been  pre- 
viously believfed ;  but  the  elpenditure  of  the  funds  was, 
in  many  cases,  neither  pure  nor  judicious.  A  few  were 
educated  and  brought  up — the  many  were  neglected.  In 
the  cotintipr  he  had  heard  of  instances  of  flagrant  abuses. 
Mr.  Broughain's  report  produced  no  hostile  feelings  on  tlus 
occasion.  Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged  that  abuses 
existed  in  liiany  charities  tot  the  pilrposes  of  education, 
and  recommended  the  exercise  of  a  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  their  administration.  In  1817  the  committee  was 
revived,  but  was  adjourned  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  chairman ;  but  in  1818  it  was  again  appointed,  with 
powers  of  inquiry  no  longer  confined  to  the  metropolis. 
Thea  th^  larger  question  of  the  extension  of  education  was 
inerged  in  a  furious  controversy  a6  to  the  amount  of  abuses 
in  endoi^ed  dharities,  and  the  propriety  of  subjecting  the 
higher  schools,  6Uch  as  EtoU  and  Winchester,  and  also 
colleges  ill  the  tiiiiversities,  to  a  searching  inquiry  into 
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the  nature  of  their  statutes,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
objects  of  their  foundation.  An  act  was  subsequently 
passed,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  the  abuse  of 
charities  connected  with  education ;  and  by  a  second  act 
the  right  of  inquiry  was  extended  to  all  charities,  the 
universities  and  certain  great  foundation  schools  excepted. 
The  education  commission  was  thus  merged  in  the  charity 
commission.  Of  the  great  national  benefits  that  resulted 
from  that  commission  no  one  can  doubt.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  controversial  shape  which  the  ques- 
tion of  ^ucation  thus  assumed,  in  1818,  did  much  to 
advance  the  disposition  to  provide  a  general  system  of 
popular  instruction  which  prevailed  in  1816.  When  Mr. 
Brougham  first  obtained  his  committee,  he  said, '  his  pro- 
position was,  that  a  measure  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
under  parliamentary  sanction,  and  on  parliamentary  aid, 
should  be  tried  in  London ;  for  without  a  previous  experi- 
ment he  should  not  deem  it  proper  to  bring  forward  any 
general  measure.  But  if  the  experiment  should  be  found 
to  succeed  in  London,  he  would  then  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  to  other  great  towns.'  This  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  nor  further  proposed.  When  Mr.  Broug- 
ham presented  his  first  report,  there  was  unanimity  and 
even  cordiality  in  its  reception  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Canning  declared  that  '  he  should  contribute  all  his 
assistance  to  the  object  of  the  report,  satisfied  that  the 
foundation  of  good  order  in  society  was  good  morals,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  good  morals  was  education.' 

What  was  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
in  1818  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham's in  1835:  *In  the  year  1818  the  labours  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^labours 
to  which  no  man  can  attach  too  high  a  value — were  made 
the  subject  of  great  controversy ;  a  controversy  as  fierce 
and  uncompromising  as  almost  any  that  ever  raged,  and 
to  which  I  only  refer  as  affording  another  reason  for  the 
hope  I  so  fondly  cherish,  that  though  now,  perhaps,  in  a 
minority  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  questions  here 
debated,  I  yet  may  ultimately  find  myself  with  scarcely 
an  antagonist.    That  bitter  controversy  is  at  an  end — ^the 
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heats  which  it  kindled  are  extinguished — ^the  matter 
that  engendered  those  heats  finds  equal  acceptance  with 
all  parties.  Those  are  now  still,  or  assenting,  or  even 
supporting  me,  who  then  thought  that  I  was  sowing 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  who  scrupled  not 
to  accuse  me  as  aiming  at  the  **  dictatorship,"  by  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  all  property.  Those  who  once 
held  that  the  education  committee  was  pulling  down  the 
clmrch,  by  pulling  down  the  universities  and  the  great 
schools — that  my  only  design  could  be  to  raise  some 
strange  edifice  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  ieJl  our  institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical  and  civil — ^have  long  ceased  to  utter 
even  a  whisper  against  whatever  was  then  accomplished 
and  have  become  my  active  coadjutors  ever  since.  Nay, 
the  very  history  of  that  fierce  contention  is  forgotten. 
There  are  few  now  aware  of  a  controversy  having  ever 
existed,  which,  a  few  years  back,  agitated  all  men  all  over 
the  country ;  and  the  measures  I  then  propounded  among 
levilings  and  execrations,  have  long  since  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  doubt  whether,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
above  some  half-dozen  of  your  lordships  who  recollect  any- 
thing about  a  warfare  which  for  months  raged  with  un- 
abated fury,  both  within  the  waUs  of  the  universities  and 
without — which  seemed  to  absorb  all  men's  attention,  and 
to  make  one  class  apprehend  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
political  system,  while  it  filled  others  with  alarm  lest  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 
That  all  those  violent  animosities  should  have  passed 
away,  and  that  all  those  alarms  be  now  sunk  in  oblivion, 
affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the  strange  aberrations — 
1  wiU  not  say  of  public  opinion,  but — of  party  feeling,  in 
which  the  history  of  controversy  so  largely  abounds.  I 
have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  it  to  show  why  I  again  trust  that 
I  may  outlive  the  storms  which  still  are  gathering  round 
those  who  devote  themselves  rather  to  the  improvement  of 
their  fellow-creatures  than  the  service  of  a  faction.*  From 
some  unhappy  prejudice,  from  apathy,  or  from  cowardice, 
the  education  of  the  people  made  small  legislative  pro- 
gress for  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  experimenting  upon  the  removal  of  the 
traveller's  doak,  may  afford  us  some  solution  of  this 
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prpbliem.  But  the  reports  of  the  education  committeo 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  showing  us  the  extent  oJ 
instruction  at  the  time  of  its  labours,  there  were  18,600 
schools,  educating  644,000  children ;  of  this  immbeir 
166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000  at 
unendowed  schools,  during  six  days  of  the  week.  This 
number  was  indepeiident  of  Sunday-schools,  of  which  tliere 
were  5100,  attended  ty  452,000  children;  but,  of  course 
manjr  of  these  Sunday-scholars  were  included  in  the  returns 
of  other  schools. 

In  the  plan  of  poor-law  reform  brought  forward  by  IVIV. 
"Whilbread  in  1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  considera- 
tion of  a  mode  by  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be 
jsafely  and  profitably  invested :  *  I  would  propose  the  esta- 
blishnient  of  one  great  national  Institution,  in  the  nature 
of  a  bank,  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  laboiiring 
classes  alone;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  metropolis, 
and  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  proper  per- 
sons, to  be  appointed  according  to  the  provisions  cohtained 
in  the  bill  I  shall  move  for  leave  to  introduce ;  that  every 
mail  who  shall  be  certified  by  one  justice,  to  his  oven 
knowledge,  or  on  proof,  to  subsist  principally  or  alone  by 
the  wages  of  his  labour,  shall  be  at  libeiiy  to  remit  to  tbe 
accountant  of  the  poor's  fund — as  1  would  designate  it — 
in  notes  or  cash,  any  sum  from  20«.  upwards ;  biit  not  ex- 
ceeding £20  in  any  one  year,  nor  more  in  the  whole  tban 
£200.  That  orce  in  every  week  the  remittances  of  the 
preceding  week  be  laid  out  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated 
bank  annuities,  or  in  some  other  of  the  government  stocks, 
in  the  name  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed ;  to  avoid 
all  minute  payments,  no  dividend  to  be  renaitted  till  it 
shall  amount  to  10«. ;  and  that  all  fractional  sums  under 
10«.  be  from  time  to  time  reinvested,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  productive  towards  the  expenses  of  the  office.* 
Three  or  four  years  previous,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  tissay  on 
PopukUion,  had  argued  that  '  it  might  be  extremely  useful 
to  have  county-banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  would  be 
received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted,  for  them.'  Mr. 
George  Rose  had,  as  early  as  1793,  legislated  for  the  en- 
couragement of  friendly  societies.  In  1798  a  bank  for  the 
earnings  of  poor  children  was  established  at  Tottenham ; 
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and  this  was  found  so  snccessfiil,  that  a  bank  for  the  safe 
deposit  of  the  savings  of  servants,  labourers,  and  others, 
was  opened  at  the  same  place  iii  1804.  Interest  was  here 
allowed  to  the  depositors.  A  similar  institution  was 
founded  at  Bath  iti  1808.  But  the  greatest  experiment 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  labouring  poor  making  con- 
sidferable  savings  was  tried  in  Scotland.  'The  Parish 
Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Euthwell,*  was  established  by 
the  Rev.  fienry  Duncan  iti  1810.  The  first  London 
Bavings  bank  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  January 
1816.  Ill  thfe  parliamentary  session  of  1816,  Mr.  Bose 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  savings-banks, 
which  was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  revision.  Of  the 
possibly  benefits  of  these  institutions  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  were  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people.  Writers  of  opposite 
parties  agreed  in  this  matter :  'Savings-banks  are  spread- 
ing rapidly  throiigh  Scotland ;  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear 
the  like  good  tidings  from  England,  where  such  an  iiistltu- 
tion  is  of  still  greater  importance.  It  would  be  difficult, 
we  fear,  to  convince  either  the  people  or  their  rulers  that 
Buch  an  eVent  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  far  more 
likely  to  increase  the  hapi)iness,  and  even  the  greatness  of 
the  nation,  than  the  most  brilliant  success  of  its  arms,  or 
the  most  stuJ)endous  improvements  of  its  trade  or  its 
agriculture.  And  yet  w0  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.* 
Agam:  *They  to  whom  this  subject  is  iiidiflFerent  may 
censure  our  minuteness ;  but  those  who,  like  us,  tegard  it 
as  marking  an  era  in  political  economy,  and  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  external  cbnifort  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  will  be  gratified  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progtess  of  one  of  thfe  simplest  and  most  efficient  plans 
which  has  ever  been  devised  for  effecting  these  invaluable 
purposes.*  The  language  of  the  real  philanthropist,  what- 
ever be  his  party,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
language  of  the  demagogue :  *  What  a  bubble !  At  a  time 
^hen  it  is  notorious  that  one  half  of  the  ^hole  nation  are 
in  a  state  little  short  of  starvation ;  when  it  is  notorious 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  do  not  know  when 
they  rise,  where  th^  are  td  find  A  meal  during  the  day ; 
when  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Whole  people,  much  more 
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than  half  of  them,  are  paupers ;  at  snoh  a  time  to  bring 
forth  a  project  for  collecting  IJie  savings  of  jonmeymen 
and  labourers,  in  order  to  be  leni  to  the  government  and  to 
form  a  fond  for  the  support  of  the  lenders  in  sickness  and 
old  age  I '  The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  savings-banks  could  scarcely  have  anticipated 
that,  within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  number  of  institu- 
tions in  existence  would  amount  to  677  in  the  Unitei 
Kingdom;  that  the  total  number  of  existing  depositors 
would  be  1,012,475;  that  they  would  possess  an  aggregate 
of  property  amounting  to  £31,275,636 ;  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  depositors  would  have  received  interest  amount- 
ing to  £16,254,109.* 

There  is  one  other  measure  of  social  improvement  from 
which  we  cannot  withhold  a  slight  notice.  In  1816  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  sum  of  £35,000.  This  was  the  first 
step  that  the  British  legislature  had  made  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  a  step  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Mr.  Croker,  who,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  on  this  subject,  truly  and 
eloquently  said  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  in  the 
consideration  of  such  questions:  'The  House  had  been 
warned,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  not 
to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely  to  acquire  works  of  orna- 
ment. But  who  was  to  pay  this  expense,  and  for  whose 
use  was  the  purchase  intended  ?  The  bargain  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  for  the 
promotion  of  national  arts,  for  the  use  of  the  national 
artists,  and  even  for  the  advantage  of  our  manufactures ; 
the  excellence  of  which  depended  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  the  country.  It  was  singular  that  when,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  Pericles  was  adorning 
Athens  with  those  very  works,  some  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  acquire,  the  same  cry  of  economy  was  raised 
against  him,  and  the  same  answer  that  he  then  gave 
might  be  repeated  now ;  that  it  was  money  spent  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the  in- 

*  This  return  is  firom  Angnst  1817  to  November  1844.  The  number 
of  banks  and  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits,  have  beea  mmah 
increased  since  the  making  up  of  the  return. 
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crease  of  manufactures,  the  prosperity  of  trades,  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry ;  not  merely  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create,  to  stimulate,  to  guide 
the  exertions  of  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  and  even  the 
labourer,  and  to  spread  through  all  the  branches  of  society 
a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  means  of  a  sober  and 
industrious  affluence.'  Slowly,  indeed,  have  these  great 
principles  progressed — ^but  they  have  progressed. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


SpBDish  Ameriofr— Colonial  Misgovemment — General  Miranda— Mr* 
Pitt— Th©  Addington  Cabinet— The  GrenviQe  Cabinet— The  Port- 
land Cabinet — ^The  Perceval  Cabinet — Improyement  of  Brazil — 
Difficulties  of  the  Spanish  Provinciala — ^Mexico— Kew  Grenada — 
Venezuela — ^Earthquake  at  Caracas — ^Rio  de  la  Plata— Paraguay — 
Chili— Position  of  Affairs  in  1816. 

A  BEUEF  sketch  must  here  be  given  of  the  Spanish  colotdes 
in  South  America — of  their  condition  and  prospects.  If 
it  is  asked  why  must  we  stop  to  review  the  colonial 
affairs  of  another  kingdom  ? — ^the  answer  is,  that  England 
had,  at  this  time,  as  much  interest  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain,  as  Spain  and  France  had,  forty  years  before,  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  her  North  American  colonies. 
The  powers  of  Europe  were  to  be  coerced  or  supported, 
puni^ed  or  aided,  by  action  upon  their  possessions  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  through  a  long 
succession  of  administrations,  the  movements  of  Spanish 
America  were  watched  and  discussed,  with  deep  interest, 
in  the  British  cabinet. 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were  at  first 
divided  into  two  viceroyalties — that  of  Mexico  in  the 
northern,  and  that  of  Peru  in  the  southern  continent.  In 
course  of  time,  two  more  viceroyalties  were  detached  from 
the  southern  portions — those  of  New  Granada  and  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  and  then  again,  five  smaller  provinces  were 
parted  off,  under  the  name  of  captain-generalships.  While 
Brazil,  now  belonging  to  Portugal,  had  once  been  jointly 
held  by  Spain;    while  some  West  India  islands  were 
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cliaQging  h^nds,  according  to  the  chaiice9  of  war ;  -wkUa 
the  British  colonies  were  establishing  their  own  in- 
dependence; and  wjiile  Florida  and  Louisiana  "w^ere 
tr9,nsferred  by  purchase  or  negotiation  from  one  crowTi  to 
another,  it  was  l^^rdl  j  pQSsibl^  t^iat  tl^e  Spanish  coIq^os 
^ould  npt  have  ide^  i^pid  feelings  ^bout  their  own 
ppsition,  and  originate  ^ipvements  accor4ingl7. 

The  first  stir  was  in  1750,  when  Yp^^^l^®!*  revQjtpd 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  forty  years,  risings  became 
more  frequent,  and  almost  every  province  rebelled  once 
or  oftener.  The  inhabitants  suffered  under  gross  mis- 
government.  There  were  three  classes  of  them:  the 
natives,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mixed  race  which  al-ways 
grows  up  under  such  circumstances.  Those  born  ip.  the 
colonies,  even  of  European  blood,  were,  though  legally 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  depressed  and 
insulted  by  the  mother-country,  and  the  official  persons 
she  sent  out.  The  European  officials  not  oiily  ^ng^ossed 
all  the  dignities  and  salaries  of  the  colonies,  but  vexed 
and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  by  oppressive  customs, 
audacious  self-seeking,  and  malpractices,  against  wl^ich' 
no  complaint  was  listened  to.  Though  insulated  colonial 
risings  are  of  no  immediate  avail,  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  is  sure  to  suggest  ideas  of  national  independence. 
Such  suggestions  were  spoken  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1790,  by  a  man  wlio  had  much  to  say  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  his  country  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the 
benefits  to  Great  Britain,  if  the  South  Amerfpan  continent 
were  enabled  to  develop  its  resources,  and  beo(»ue  ttie 
home  of  a  rising  nation. 

General  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraqas,  in  Venezuela, 
was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  revolt,  inentiop.ed 
above,  took  plaoe.  His  mind  was  0arly  occupied  with  the 
ideas  naturally  generated  by  lliat  revolt,  ^e  witnessed, 
in  personal  presence,  a  part  of  the  w^r  by  which  the 
British  provinces  became  the  United  States ;  and  bo  n^ade 
it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  obtain  a  similar  emapcipiettlon  for 
the  Spanish  colonies.  He  made  no  secret  of  ^is  purpose. 
In  the  London  Folitical  Herald  of  1785,  there  is  a  notice 
of  Miranda  being  in  town,  in  pursuit  of  his  object — the 
deliverance  of  his  country.    In  1790,  when  th^re  was  a 
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dispute  betwe0n  lliiglaiid  and  Spain  about  Kootka  Sound, 
Miranda  olDtained  access  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  spread  before 
him  the  picture  of  what  the  great  continent  was,  and 
could  do.  It  was  larger  than  Europe ;  it  was  more  fertile, 
naturally,  than  Europe;  it  possessed  the  little  isthmus 
ifkich,  cut  through,  would  open  to  the  merchant-ships  of 
Europe  the  vast  regions  of  the  Pacific,  saving  them  the 
Icmg  sve^p  towards  the  South  Pole,  vhich  they  must 
m^ke  to  rpund  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it 
was  veined  witl^  vast  navigable  rivers,  which  would  bring 
to  the  coast  the  produce  of  the  plains ;  and  the  prodigious 
backbone  of  mountains  enclosed  treasures  of  ore.  As  for 
the  people,  they  were  ignorant,  debased,  quarrelson^e,  at 
present ;  but  i|idependence  would  ennoble  them,  and 
gratitude  woiild  bind  them  in  eternal  alliance  with  the 
OQuntry  which  should  aid  them  to  obtain  independence. 
So  said  Miranda  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Per}iaps  the  minister  saw 
iiiorp  dearly  tha^  the  applicant,  that  the  popular  faults 
he  admitted,  hoT^ever  corrigible  by  independence,  were 
sadly  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  England  did  not  then 
undertake  the  business.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  well  of  the 
project,  and  promised  to  proceed  in  it  if  Sp^in  should  be 
obstinate  about  i^ootka  Sound.  Spain  yielded;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  then  told  Miranda  that  his  scheme  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  He  added,  what  proved  to  be  very  true,  that  it 
*  would  infallibly  engage  lie  attention  of  every  minister 
of  this  country.' 

Li  1797,  when  England  became  possessed  of  Trinidad, 
ATr.  Ktt  reniembered  Miranda  an4  bis  measure.  Our 
governor  of  Trinidad  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ppanish  colonies  to  rise,  relying  on  aid  froni  Great  Britain, 
to  be  givoj^  without  any  other  aim  than  enabling  the 
colonies  to  achieve  their  own  independence.  In  the  next 
year,  Miranda  came  to  London  from  France,  to  lay  his 
plans  before  the  British  govemnient.  Hii^  plans  were, 
that  England,  the  United  States,  an4  the  Spanish  pro- 
Tmcials,  should  form  an  alliance  to  rescue  the  colonies 
from  Spain.  Great  Britain  was  tp  furnish  money  and 
ships,  for  which  she  was  to  be  hereafter  repaid  in  the  sum 
of  £30,000,000 ;  and  the  United  States  were  to  supply 
10,000  men.    Mr.  Pitt  agreed ;  and  the  plan  waited  only 
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for  the  acquiescence  of  the  United  States.  President 
Adams  demurred  and  delayed ;  but  the  scheme  was  not 
given  up ;  and  we  find  it  laid  afresh  before  the  Addington 
administration  in  1801. 

Within  this  cabinet,  the  schemes  of  government  for  the 
new  states  were  discussed,  and  the  military  movements 
arranged  for  the  outbreak,  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
again  suspended  the  subject.  When  war  broke  out  afresh, 
and  it  was  seen  that  Spain  would  go  with  France,  the 
preparations  were  resumed,  now  once  more  under  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Melville  and  Sir  Home  Popham  were  in  full 
communication  with  Miranda,  when  the  third  coalition, 
on  which  Mr.  Pitt  staked  the  last  hopes  of  his  hopeful 
life,  was  formed;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
Napoleon  would  be  put  down  from  that  quarter.  The 
secret  of  the  American  enterprise  had  oozed  out  before 
this  time.  It,  no  doubt,  gave  Napoleon  a  new  hold  on 
the  Spanish  Bourbons.  It  was  discussed  in  both  their 
courts;  and  also  among  the  allies,  now  gathering  in 
Germany.  Miranda  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  to 
organise  there  his  revolutionary  plans,  in  full  reliance  on 
British  aid  from  Trinidad.  This  aid  he  received,  in  the 
form  of  ships  of  war  and  small  vessels,  which  were  to 
support  him  in  an  invading  expedition ;  but  suddenly,  in 
the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  warned  to  expect  no  more 
active  assistance,  but  only  protection  from  the  enemy. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  dead, 
and  Lord  Grenville  in  power. 

It  appears  remarkable  that  the  Tory  governments,  which 
had  regarded  with  no  good-will  the  independence  of  tlio 
United  States,  should  be  the  supporters  of  the  revolutionajry 
party  in  South  America,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Spain ; 
while  the  Whigs  were  those  who  disappointed  Miranda, 
and  groaned  over  the  Peninsular  war  as  dolefully  as  over 
the  American  war  of  1812.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
it  was  at  the  desire  of  Eussia  that  Fox  drew  back  from 
the  South  American  cause.  However  that  might  be,  all 
the  party  prepossessions  of  the  Whigs  were  against  the 
cause  of  independence.  They  had  seen  South  America 
played  off  against  the  North  in  our  American  war ;  and 
they  had  seen  Pitt  plant  his  hopes  on  the  South  American 
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provinces  in  the  continental  war  which  they  disapproved, 
fck),  as  soon  as  the  Grenville  ministry  came  into  power,  it 
looked  coldly  on  the  proteges  of  its  predecessors. 

If  the  Grenville  ministry  would  not  help  South  America 

to  free  itself,  it  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  that 

continent.     Sir  Home  Popbam's  expedition  from  the  Cape 

I  against  Buenos  Ayres  was,  as  has  been  related,  his  own 

I  scheme  altogether.    He  could  plead  no  authorisation  from 

i  the  government  at  home.     But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 

I  government  at  home  adopted  his  scheme,  and  proceeded 

I  upon  his  beginnings.     We  remember  Sir  S.  Auchmuty's 

expedition  to  Monte  Video,  and  General  Crawfurd*s  to 

Cluli ;  the  last  being  turned  from  its  track  to  afford  aid 

to  the   unhappy  General  Whitelocke  in  his  attack  on 

Buenos  Ayres.     We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Windham, 

then  secretary  at  war — a  *  most  secret  *  letter  to  General 

Crawfurd — which  desires  that  oflfioer  to  keep  down,  by  all 

means  whatever,  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  the  South 

American  provinces,  and  to  preserve  the  old  methods  of 

government,    merely    transferring    the    allegiance    and 

obedience  of  the  people  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 

King  of  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Windham  and  his  colleagues 

left,  as  one  of  their  disastrous  bequests,  the  Buenos  Ayres 

expedition ;  and  the  next  cabinet  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 

Portland. 

The  Portland  cabinet  recurred  to  the  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton  policy.  Every  effort  was  made,  that  so  weak  a 
government  could  make,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  South 
American  patriots.  It  is  believed  that,  when  the  harbour 
of  Cork  was  filling  with  transports,  in  the  stmimer  of 
L 1808,  and  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  preparing  for 
^Eoreign  service,  everybody  was  looking  across  the  Atlantic 
*br  the  battle-field.  To  Sir  Arthur's  Indian  wars  would 
now  have  succeeded  American  victories,  if  the  sudden 
uprising  of  Spain  against  Napoleon  had  not  called  the 
British  general  and  his  forces  to  the  Peninsula.  If 
Wellesley  had  gone  to  South  America,  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  there  would  have  presently  followed ;  but 
they  were  far  from  being  forsaken,  or  from  feeling  them- 
selves left  in  the  lurch,  by  the  scene  of  the  struggle  being 
fixed  in  Europe.     From  the  moment  that  the  army  of 

VOL.  I..  K 
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Napoleon  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  tlie  favour  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  was  bid  for  by  every  power  more  or 
less  concerned  in  the  Peninsular  conflict ;  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  avow  the  policy  which,  on 
Perceval's  becoming  premier,  he  proposed  to  his  cabinet, 
in  regard  to  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain.  He  dis- 
tinctly declared  that,  while  aiding  Spain  to  drive  ont  her 
invaders,  the  English  government  could  not  consent  to 
weaken  her  by  detaching  her  colonies.  If,  however,  Spain 
should  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  Napoleon,  then  the  aid 
of  England  would  be  given  to  sever  the  colonies  from 
their  European  connection,  in  order  that  they  might  form 
no  part  of  French  Spain,  but  remain  purely  Spanish,  as  a 
refuge  for  emigrants  from  old  Spain,  and  a  representative 
of  the  monarchy.  Before  this,  Caracas  had  risen.  Lord 
Liverpool  treated  tlie  mistake  indulgently,  ascribing  it  to 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  intentions  and  conduct  of  the 
home  government,  and  inviting  the  people  back  to  a 
dutiful  and  honourable  place  as  *  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire.*    This  letter  was  written  in  June  1810. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
destiny  of  these  colonies,  if  the  citizens  at  Madrid  had  not 
cut  the  traces  of  the  royal  carriages  on  that  memorable 
evening  of  March  1808,  when  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  were 
about  to  set  forth  for  their  American  dominions,  as  the 
Braganzas  of  Portugal  had  done  four  months  before.    By 
the  time  Lord  Liverpopl's  letter  was  received  and  pub- 
lished, Brazil  was  like  another  country  from  that  which 
had  been  known  by  the  name.    Her  ports  were  opened; 
her  restrictions  were  removed ;  manufactures  sprang  up  ; 
newspapers  circulated ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  specimen  of 
European  civilisation  had  been  suddenly  set  down  in  th( 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  South  American  continem 
Something  like  this  must  have  happened  with  the  othe 
provinces,  if  the  Spanish  royal  family  had  arrived  5  bu 
the  people  of  Madrid  had  cut  the  traces,  and  hunl 
Godoy  into  a  garret;   the  family  went  into  a  shamej 
captivity  at  Bayonne,  instead  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Spanish  provincials  had  to  act  according  to  thei 
own  discretion. 

They  found  this  discretion  a  serious  charge.    The  diffi? 
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cttlfy  to  know  what  to  do  was  Iro  great,  that  disunion  Was 
seen  to  be  inevitable  from  the  beginnings  Their  allegianoe 
was  asked  for,  in  1806^  by  Murat^  as  lieutenant-general  in 
the  name  of  Charles  lY. ;  and  preselitly  after,  by  the 
oounoil  of  Ferdinand,  established  by  him  at  Madrid 
between  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  departure  for 
Bayonne;  then  by  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  keen  eye 
of  Napoleon  wds  also  upon  them.  In  July,  1808,  a  vessel 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Caracas,  charged  with  letters  and 
secret  instructions  for  the  governor,  who  had  received 
Murat's  agents  -^th  apparent  cordiality.  The  French 
captain  had  his  audience  of  the  governor,  and  Was  pleased 
with  his  reception;  but^  in  an  hour  after,  an  English 
captain — Captain  Beaver  of  the  Acasta — presented  himself 
also  for  audience.  He  was  sent  away,  and  desired  to  return 
in  two  hours.  He  spent  those  two  hours  in  addressing  the 
people  in  the  streets,  finding  th^m  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  mother-country,  alid  of  what  the  French  had 
been  doing  there.  Wheti  he  had  told  the  story,  the  in- 
habitants paraded  the  streets,  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Ferdinand  YII.^  which  they  installed  ill  the  govemmeni- 
honse,  surrounded  by  lights  and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  for 
the  whole  nightt  The  French  captaiii  fled  for  his  life; 
and  Beaver,  hastening  after  him^  captured  him  atid  his 
brig  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  To  the  other  provinces, 
Napoleon  sent  cirpulars  and  agents*  The  proclamations  of 
King  Joseph  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  agents  driven 
away ;  ar.d  some  few  were  killed.  In  this  and  the  next 
year,  the  provinces  transmitted  to  Spain  not  less  than 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  the  national  cause. 
This  was  done  by  the  enl^usiasm  of  the  people^  who  wete 
tiiinking  of  iiational^ .  and  not  personal^  interests.  It 
appeals,  however,  that  their  fulers,  and  most  of  the  officials 
and  provincial  aristocracy,  w^re  less  decided  ill  their  aims 
and  wishes.  As  long  as  they  could  be  secure  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connection  between  the  mother-dountry  and 
the  colonies,  they  preferred  that  their  own  tojAl  family 
fthould  remain  on  .the  throne;  but,  rather  thail  run  an^ 
risk  of  separation,  they  would  have  acknowledged  Eilig 
Joseph.    As  the  French  successes  in  Spain  became  m(M 
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and  more  decided,  tlie  provinoial  rulers  grew  more  open  in 
their  evidences  of  adhesion ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico  was  the  only  official  personage  thronghout  the 
Spanish  colonies  who  was  not  ready  to  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance to  Joseph,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  occupation 
of  Madrid  by  the  French. 

Mexico  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  by  far  the  least  oppressed  from  home ;  yet  the  course 
of  revolution  began  there.    As  soon  as  the  people  were 
officially  appealed  to  for  sympathy  on  behalf  of  their 
captive  king,  they  raised  their  voices  in  one  chorus  of 
loyalty.    It  was  clear  that  the  Bonapartes  had  no  chance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.    It  was  proposed  to  call 
together  representatives  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  a 
council  or  junta  for  the  province,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
the  mother-country.    The  audiencia,  or  supreme    court, 
appointed  from  Europe,  objected  to  this,  as  a  revolutionary 
proceeding,  and  arrested  the  governor  in  his  bed,  deposed 
him,  and  lodged  him  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
because  he  appeared  to  favour  the  proposal.    The  Creoles 
were  irretrievably  ofifended  by  this  virtual  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion from  provincial  office  and  influence ;  and  at  once 
the  struggle  became  one  between  the  European  and  the 
native  citizens,  and  the  question  was  which  party  should 
be  held  to  represent  the  home  government.    The  Euro- 
peans assumed  that  they  did ;  and  they  set  up  a  governor 
in  the  person  of  an  archbishop  from  Spain.    The  Creoles 
maintained  that  the  liberal  governor  had  been  wrongfully 
deposed,  and  that  tiie  authority  of  the  king  had  been  out- 
raged in  his  person.    The^  juntas  at  home  supported  the 
European  party,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  conciliate 
the  Creoles.     The  audiencia  at  Mexico  was  praised   for 
what  it  had  done,  and  authorised  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment.   When  there  was  talk  at  Cadiz  of  admitting   a 
representation  from  the  colonies,  all  citizens  of  a  mixed  race 
were  excluded :  and,  in  fact,  no  representatives  found  their 
way  from  Mexico  to  Cadiz  at  alL    Some  few,  before  resi* 
dent  at  Cadiz,  were  chosen  on  the  spot,  and  admitted ;  but 
it  was  a  foolish  and  dangerous  mockery.    A  certain  degree 
of  commercial  freedom  was  granted,  and  then  denied. 
Meantime,  the  insults  of  the  Europeans  in  the  province 
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became  intolerable;  and,  in  1809,  a  revolt  was  planned, 
wliich  was  obviated  by  timely  arrests.  In  September, 
1810,  there  was  a  rising  against  the  Europeans,  attended 
with  mnch  cruelty,  throughout  almost  the  whole  province ; 
but  the  city  of  Mexico  was  held  against  the  insurgents  by 
a  new  viceroy  just  arrived ;  and  in  November,  and  again 
in  January,  it  was  believed  that  the  royal  cause  was  made 
secure.  It  was  not  so,  however.  The  conflict  revived,  as 
often  as  it  seemed  exhausted,  for  some  years.  When  the 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812  was  promulgated  in  the 
colonies,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Europeans  were  annihilated  as 
a  political  party;  and  all  offices  were  filled  at  once  by 
natives ;  and  the  first  outbreak  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
terrified  all  who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. But,  in  1814,  Ferdinand  abolished  the  constitution 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Euro- 
peans in  Mexico  would  recover  their  spirits.  It  was  too 
late  for  this.  The  viceroy  wrote  to  his  court  that  the 
desire  for  independence  had  become  too  strong  to  be  met  by 
any  military  policy.  The  name  of  the  king  was  still  used 
by  the  independents,  but  in  no  sense  which  could  interfere 
with  their  resolution  to  govern  themselves.  The  towns 
might,  he  said,  be  garrisoned  with  royalists ;  but  the  whole 
country  was  disposed  in  favour  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
military  occupation  of  the  province,  if  authorised  from  home 
to  proceed  as  against  an  enemy,  even  to  the  point  of  laying 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  If  he  was  to  do 
60,  he  must  have  troops  and  equipments.  These  were 
granted,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  overpower  the  indepen- 
dents in  military  conflict.  By  the  beginning  of  1817,  all 
but  a  few  of  their  chiefs  laid  down  their  arms,  accepted 
tbe  pardon  offered  by  government,  and  permitted  that  the 
fact  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  Mexico  was  in 
an  orderly  state  as  a  colony  of  Spain. 

It  was  owing  to  the  hardness  and  imperiousness  with 
which  Spain  demanded  absolute  submission  from  her  pro- 
vinces, even  when  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  fortunes,  that 
Bhe  lost  some  of  them  which  were  truly  unwilling  to  be 
severed  from  their  European  connection,  and  had  to  part 
wi^  others  sooner  than  would  have  been  necessary.    The 
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revolution  in  New  Grenada  became  very  complete  at  last; 
but  it  was  by  slow  degrees.  At  first,  it  was  a  mere  local 
rising — at  Quito — and  intended  to  procure  redress  of  the 
grievances  caused  by  the  old  colonial  government.  For 
the  greater  part  of  six  years,  it  was  conducted  and  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  only  one  out  of  three  divisions  composing 
the  vioeroyalty.  The  audiencias  of  Panama  and  Quito 
could  give  litue  or  no  help ;  and  the  acts  of  the  so-called 
congress  of  New  Grenada  expressed  the  will  of  Bogota 
alone.  After  the  old  colonial  system,  the  liberal  party  Aish 
owned  the  authority  of  the  juntas  in  Spain — then  the 
regencies— then  the  cortes — then  the  sovereignty  of  Fer- 
dinand— and,  at  last,  the  connection  with  Spain  altogether. 
Still  Spain  allowed  no  alternative  between  complete  inde- 
pendence and  unqualified  submission ;  and  the  people  of 
New  Grenada  chose  that  of  complete  independence.  They 
appointed  an  executive  government  composed  of  three  per- 
sons ;  and  the  three  were  well  known  to  be  zealous  republi- 
cans. The  appointment  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
1815,  after  the  famous  Bolivar,  then  compelled  to  retire 
from  Veneeuela,  had  given  the  benefit  of  his  generalship 
to  New  Grenada,  and  had  been  proclaimed  captain-general 
of  Venezuela  ^.nd  New  Grenada.  The  appointment  of 
Bolivar  was  opposed  by  the  city  of  Cartbagena.  Bolivar 
blockaded  the  city  and  spent  precious  time  before  it,  while 
a  formidable  Spanish  force  W9>s  approaching.  As  the 
Spaniards  came  on,  the  inhabitants  sank  deeper  into 
faction;  and  before  the  summer  of  1816,  the  rule  of  the 
mother-country  was  nearly  re-established.  It  was  rendered 
to  all  appearance  secure  .by  the  surrender  of  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  general  in  June ;  and  the  world  was  informed 
that  New  Grenada  also  was  In  an  orderly  state.  The  inde-* 
pendents  were  not  converted,  however;  only  dispersed. 
They  had  no  power  in  the  cities,  and  no  army  in  the  fields ; 
but  their  soldiery  swarmed  in  the  mountains,  under  the 
aspect  of  guerilla  bands ;  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  expecta- 
tion, awake  and  watchful,  abroad  over  the  whole  region, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  independence,  which  was  sure  to 
arrive. 

The  two  other  great  divisions,  Venezuela  and  La  Plata, 
were  more  interesting  to  Great  Britain  during  this  struggle 
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than  Mexico  and  New  Grenada.  She  had  vivid  reoollec* 
tions  of  her  late  adventureB  to  Bnenoa  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video;  and  not  only  was  Venezuela  the  oountry  of 
Miranda,  but  the  island  of  Cura9oa,  very  near  the  coast, 
and  the  neighbouring  district  of  British  Guiana,  gave 
England  an  immediate  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
province.  It  was  from  Oura9oa  that  Sir  James  Gockbum 
crossed  to  Caracas  to  propitiate  the  people  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  and  rouse  them  against  the  French  in  1808 ; 
when  his  entry  into  the  province  was  like  a  royal  progress, 
and  England  was  at  the  summit  of  popular  favour.  It 
was  to  the  next  governor  of  Cura^oa,  Brigadier-general 
Ledyard,  that  Lord  Liverpool  addressed,  in  1810,  the  letter 
before  referrred  to  as  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Peroeval 
administration  in  regard  to  South  America.  It  was  at 
Cura^oa  that  Miranda  landed  towards  the  end  of  that  year. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  he  might  have  been  persuaded  to 
stay  in  London.  He  was  known  as  the  great  champion  of 
independence,  and  the  existing  popular  government  at 
Caracas  thought  it  too  soon  to  talk  of  independence.  They 
had  been  busily  engaged  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
province;  they  had  abolished  the  capitation-tax  upon  the 
Indians;  made  the  slave-trade  illegal;  and  removed  all 
the  worst  imposts  which  affected  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Miranda  was  pretty  sure  to  precipitate  matters, 
and  prove  a  formidable  rival  in  the  good-will  of  the 
people  ;  so  he  was  to  be  detained  in  London  as  long  a» 
possible.  He  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  slipped  away 
quietly;  not  so  quietly,  however,  as  to  arrive  without 
introductions.  He  brought  letters  to  the  governor  of 
Cura^oa  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Vansittart. 
It  was  an  English  vessel  which  carried  him  to  his  own 
shore.  Whether  it  was  this  close  connection  with  England 
—whose  policy  now  was  to  preserve  the  colonies  to  the 
mother-country — that  had  changed  Miranda's  views,  or 
that  times  had  changed,  and  not  he,  the  constitution  he 
proposed  was  found,  after  all,  not  to  be  liberal  enough; 
and  be  lost  his  popularity.  Still,  his  arrival  was  a 
stimulus  to  decisive  action,  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1811, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Venezuela  was  pub- 
lished, according  to  a  decree  of  the  congress  assembled  at 
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Oaracas.  The  constitution  mainly  resembled  that  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  there  were  three  executive 
chiefs  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
was  established ;  provision  being  made  that  no  foreigners 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country,  unless  they 
respected  its  established  faith. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  few  or  none  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  these  South  American  revolutions,  to  inquire 
whether  the  people  were  fit  for  self-government,  or  com- 
petent to  settle  now  they  would  be  governed.  The  old 
colonial  rule  was  indefensible  on  every  ground,  and  in- 
tolerable to  the  people.  But  it  was  a  long  step  to  take  at 
once  from  that  system  to  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Here  were  mixed  races  and  severed  fac- 
tions, burning  with  jealousy,  revenge,  ambition,  and  every 
other  evil  passion :  here  was  a  total  popular  ignorance  of 
the  very  meaning  of  law  and  government :  here  were  habits 
of  disorder,  in  alternation  and  reaction  with  tyrannical 
coercion :  and  here  was  an  exclusive  religion,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  of  superstition,  by  which  the  whole  mind  of 
the  country  was  either  subordinated  to  the  most  ignorant 
of  priesthoods,  or  in  a  state  of  conscious  impiety  in  the  act 
of  resistance.  It  appears  strange  that  any  enlightened 
person  should  have  supposed  that  such  a  constitution  as 
that  of  the  United  States  could  work  well  in  Yenezuela,  on 
the  instant  of  its  severance  from  Spain,  and  with  a  Spanish 
priesthood  spread  over  the  whole  province. 

In  July  1811,  as  has  been  related,  the  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  army  was 
steady,  commerce  flourished,  the  people  were  contented. 
Throughout  the  autumn  everybody  was  in  spirits,  unless 
it  were  that  the  agriculturists  had  some  apprehensions  of 
a  dry  season.  In  December  the  earth  began  to  tremble, 
and  the  courage  of  the  people  was  somewhat  shaken.  As 
the  weeks  went  on,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  within  more 
than  300  miles  from  the  capital  On  Holy  Thursday,  the 
26th  of  March  1812,  almost  the  entire  population  was  to 
be  in  the  churches;  and  if  no  rain  fell  before  that  day, 
the  whole  people  would  pray,  as  with  one  voice,  for  rain. 
The  sky  remained  cloudless,  and  on  the  great  day  the  heat 
was  excessive.    At  a  few  minutes  after  four,  when  the 
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churches  were  crowded,  the  bells  clanged  of  their  own 
accord ;  the  pavement  heaved  under  the  people's  feet,  the 
steeples  toppled  and  fell.  There  were  two  earthquakes  at 
once ;  that  is,  the  movements  of  the  ground  crossed  each 
other.  Nothing  could  stand  this.  The  city  of  Caracas 
was  almost  entirely  overthrown,  and  much  of  it  buried. 
The  clear  moon  of  that  night,  which  shone  brilliantly 
when  the  dust  had  subsided,  lighted  up  as  dreary  a  scene 
as  the  earth  ever  presented.  No  food  was  to  be  had ;  the 
conduit  pipes  were  snapped  and  crushed,  and  the  springs 
choked  up,  and  not  a  drop  could  be  obtained  for  the  dying 
who  groaned  out  their  entreaties  for  water.  As  the  dead 
could  not  be  buried,  they  were  burned;  and  the  yellow 
fires  gleamed  for  many  nights  in  the  moonlight.  The 
guilty  confessed  their  sins  aloud  in  the  public  ways ;  the 
licentious  hastened  to  marry  those  whom  they  had  seduced, 
and  to  acknowledge  their  illegitimate  children;  men  of 
good  fame  avowed  former  frauds,  and  made  restitution; 
enemies  were  reconciled.  Such  were  the  spectacles  seen 
amidst  the  moral  monstrosities  which  are  always  witnessed 
in  such  crises  of  panic  and  suffering,  when  the  brutal  and 
reckless  come  out  into  the  light.  The  priests  said  that 
these  acts  of  penitence  and  reparation  were  well,  as  far  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  not  enough.  The  earthquake 
was  a  retributive  infliction  for  the  general  sin  of  the 
community  in  setting  up  a  constitution  for  itself.  The 
Holy  Thursday  procession  of  two  years  before  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  talk  of  the  new  constitution ;  and 
here,  on  the  same  high  festival,  was  the  sign  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven.  Aided  by  other  influences,  the  event, 
and  this  preaching  on  it,  availed  to  overthrow  the  new 
liberties  of  Yenezuela.  The  Spanish  troops  pushed  the 
advantage  given  by  the  panic  of  the  people.  Whole  bodies 
of  the  patriot  army  went  over  to  them.  Bolivar  failed  to 
hold  a  fortress  against  them ;  and  in  July,  Miranda  agreed 
to  a  treaty  which  introduced  the  new  Spanish  constitution, 
in  the  place  of  that  of  Venezuela.  This  was  the  end  of 
Miranda's  career.  The  old  patriot  was  seized  in  his  bed 
by  a  party  of  political  foes,  of  whom  Bolivar  was  one,  and 
put  in  irons,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  general, 
who  took  no  pains  to  help  Mm.    After  some  months' 
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imprisonment  in  irons,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
died  in  close  captivity  in  1816. 

It  is  plain  that  there  was  no  political  enlightenment  in 
Venezuela  which  could  secure  any  stability.  The  country 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  and  was  cruelly  ravaged 
by  each  party  in  turn.  Bolivar,  as  dictator,  was  dread- 
fully vindictive ;  and  when  he  and  his  party  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  patriots  completely  humbled, 
by  the  end  of  1814,  the  Spanish  rule  was  a  mere  system 
of  barbarian  pillage  and  oppression.  During  1815  the 
patriots  were  quiet.  In  1316,  Bolivar  and  some  comrades, 
driven  out  of  New  Grenada,  were  joined  by  volunteers 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  and 
made  an  attempt  at  invasion,  which  was  unsuccessful  at 
the  time.  The  struggle,  which  proved  successful  at  last, 
was  begun,  with  similar  assistance,  in  January  1817. 
The  conflict  was  maintained  till  1823,  when  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  troops  left  the  country.  In  1819,  Bolivar 
had  &eed  New  Grenada;  and  the  two  states  were  now 
united  for  a  few  years,  till  the  inconvenienoe  of  their 
junction  was  found  to  outweigh  its  advantages.  This  is 
looking  forward  a  little.  In  1816,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada  were  humbled  under  the  foot 
of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  Venezuela  was  in  no  better 
condition. 

We  must  now  see  how  matters  stood  in  La  Plata. 

When  the  news  arrived  there  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain,  the  viceroy  of  Bio  de  la  Plata  was  the  General 
Lini^res  to  whom  Whitelocke  had  submitted  the  year 
before.  Lini^res  was  a  Frenchman,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Napoleon ;  but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  a  governor  in 
the  Spanish  interest.  He  was  afterwards  executed,  having 
been  taken  in  arms  against  the  patriot  cause,  which  was, 
for  a  time,  uppermost  in  1810.  After  some  vicissitudes, 
the  Spanish  nag  was  abolished  in  1813,  and  coins  were, 
for  the  first  time,  struck  with  the  republican  arms.  Then 
followed  a  succession  of  Directors,  whose  presidenov  would, 
it  was  hoped,  still  the  vibration  of  the  passions.  Their 
short  terms  of  office  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the 
passions  were  still  vibrating  very  strongly.  In  March 
1816,  the  state  of  Bio  de  k  Plata  proclaimed,  by  the 
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mouth  of  it0  congress,  its  decLiJfttbn  of  independence. 
Qener^,!  Pueyrredon  was  ma4e  the  supreme  Director. 
Here  is  one  great  state  which  was  not  under  the  foot  of 
the  restored  Ferdinand  in.l816. 

The  province  of  Paraguay  managed  matters  very  quietly. 
The' people  drove  out  lie  Spanish  fprce  sent  against  them 
when  all  La  Plata  was  in  commotion.  In  1811,  they 
deposed  the  Spanish  government,  and  set  up  a  junta,  with 
Dr.  Franda  as  secretary.  In  1813,  he  was  called  consul ; 
and  in  18H,  Dictator  of  Paraguay;  and  so  be  remained 
till  his  dpath  in  1840 — ^keeping  his  state  independent  ftt 
once  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Spain,  but  under  an  excessive 
despotism  fropi  himself. 

Chili  accompanied  the  fortunes  of  La  Plata.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  early  deposed;  but  the  usual 
intrigues  and  factions  among  the  patriots  followed,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  Spanish  forces,  who  were  strong  in 
Upper  Peru,  to  come  down,  and  attempt  to  regain  the 
province,  The  Carreras  were  then  at  the  head  of  the 
provincial  affairs;  and  next,  the  well-known  O'Higgins 
was  made  Gonimander-in-chief,  Hq  so  far  reduced  the 
Spaniards  that  a  treaty,  advantageous  to  Chili,  was  pre- 
pared under  the  mediation  of  a  British  officer  then  on  the 
spot — Captain  Hillyar.  But  the  viceroy  of  Peru  drew 
back  from  his  promise  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  war  began 
again.  The  Spaniards  conquered,  and  remained  supreme 
in  Chili  from  1814  to  1816.  La  Plata  could  not  acquiesce 
in  this  sulgugation  of  the  bordering  province,  though  the 
mighty  Andes  rose  between.  General  San  Martin,  who 
had  been  laid  aside  by  sickness,  recovered  his  health  and 
energy,  and  made  a  wonderful  passage  of  the  mountain- 
chain  in  the  paonth  of  January  1817.  His  little  army 
crossed  five  ridges,  terrible  with  ice  and  snow,  besides  ' 
many  smaller  ones — ^mules  and  horses,  and  even  men, 
dropping  dead  in  the  cold.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he 
was  in  fighting  order  on  the  other  side.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  he  gained  a  victory  which  secured  the  freedom 
ofChiH. 

In  1816,  therefore,  the  Spanish  rule  was  subsisting  in 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Peru— all  northern 
provinces.     The  great  empire  of  Brazil  was  rising  in  its 
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fortnnes,  under  the  advantages  of  the  royal  residence — of 
its  being  made,  in  fact,  the  Portugnese  empire  fix)m  1807. 
It  had  put  ont  a  hand  to  keep  qniet  the  little  province  of 
Uruguay,  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  provinces  which 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  which  were  concluded ' 
to  have  republican  tendencies  and  intentions,  were  La 
Plata  and  Chili.  All  the  world  knew  that  this  was  no 
permanent  settlement.  The  northern  provinces  would  not 
remain  tranquil  under  the  old  colonial  rule ;  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  southern  states.  It  was  a  matter,  not  only  of 
curiosity  and  interest  what  would  happen  next,  but  of 
serious  political  importance  to  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them,  and  Great  Britain  S)r  one,  must  take  some 

gart  in  promoting  or  opposing  the  independence  of  the 
panish  colonies  of  South  America ;  and  no  British  states- 
man was  likely  to  forget  that  assurance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1790,  which  was  always  in  Canning's  mind — ^that  the 
scheme  of  emancipating  South  America  was  one  which 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  would  infallibly  engage 
the  attention  of  every  minister  of  our  country 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Opening  of  Parliftment — Outrage  on  the  Prince-regent — ^Alarm — 
Beports  of  Secret  Committees — ^March  of  tiie  Bluiketeer»— Derby 
Insnrreotion. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  the  prince-regent  opened  the  fifth 
session  of  the  existing  parliament.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  contained  the  fallowing  passage :  *  In  considering 
our  internal  situation  you  w^,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just 
indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  violence.  I 
am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  tlie 
great  body  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them 
capable  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  which  are  employed 
to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precau-* 
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tions  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  for  ooimteracting 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected.'  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  government 
believed  that  a  formidable  and  widely  organised  insurrec- 
tion was  threatening  the  country,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
the  liberties  of.  the  people.  Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
sedition,  amongst  a  people  incapable  '  of  being  perverted 
by  the  arts  employed  to  seduce  them,'  were  subjects  for 
vigilance  towards  the  few,  without  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  address  in  the 
Commons  asserted  that  the  demagogues  and  their  acts 
would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords. 
An  outrage  had  been  offered  to  the  prince-regent  onJiis 
return  from  opening  the  parliament.  The  windows  of 
the  state-carriage  had  been  broken  by  some  missile.  The 
two  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an  address  to  the  prince- 
r^ent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the  resumption  of 
the  debate  the  next  day  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  its 
commencement  in  the  Lords,  the  insult  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign,  which  was  at  first  asserted  to  be  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  Houses.  In  both  assemblies  the  opposition 
loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  and  'unsparing 
economy ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  upon  the  address 
went  directly  to  pledge  the  most  severe  reduction  of  every 
possible  expense.  The  practical  answer  to  these  abortive 
proposals  was  the  intimation  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  in 
three  days  he  should  present  a  message  from  the  prince- 
regent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  disaffection  of  large 
bodies  of  the  people.  Alarm,  that  became  the  great  instru- 
ment of  governing  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
had  its  full,  capabilities  revealed  in  what  Lord  Dudley 
described  as '  the  popgun  plot.'  Addressing  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  on  the  1st  of  February  1817,  this  able  and 
temperate  observer  says :  *  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at  this  moment. 
Is  there  a  dangerous  spirit  abroad,  or  is  there  not? 
Canning  says  there  is.  But  an  eloquent  minister  is  a  bad 
authority  upon  such  a  subject.     An  alarm  is  the  harvest 
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of  such  a  personage.'  With  a  real  admiration  of  manj 
points  in  the  character  of  this  *  personage/  vre  canliot  but 
regard  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  mere  gleaner  in  the 
harvest  of  alarm  as  the  least  creditable  portion  of  his  life« 
He  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  three  years.  He 
returned  to  jealous  colleagues  and  to  bitter  rivals.  He 
could  not  exist  out  of  the  circle  of  party.  Bather  than 
not  win  the  equivocal  honours  of  a  partisan,  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  tool.  When  Canning,  on  the  second  night  of 
the  debate  on  the  address,  denied  that  the  existing  state  ^ 
of  the  representation  was  a  grievance ;  when  he  said :  *  I 
deny  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
stands,  is  not,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people;  I  deny  that  it  requires  any 
amendment  or  alteration ; '  he  spoke,  we  have  no  doubt, 
his  honest  convictions.  But  when  he  attempted,  as  he 
did  in  the  same  speech,  to  confound  the  most  moderate 
projects  of  reform  -W^ith  the  doctrines  of  universal  suffrage 
&nd  annual  parliaments,  and  mixed  up  the  -^hole  body  of 
ptopounders  of  these  doctrines  with  the  mad  fanatics 
called  Spenceans,  we  lament  to  see  a  great  mind  prostitut- 
ing its  talents  to  such  dishonest  advocacy.  He  was  thrust 
forward  to  play  a  part,  atid  he  so  played  it  that  he  brought 
down  his  fine  genius  to  the  level  of  those  under  whom  he 
served.  But  the  policy  was  successful.  It  was  in  pre- 
paration for  the  message  of  the  3rd  of  February,  that  the 
prince-regent  had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before 
thc)  Houses,  'papers  containing  information  respecting 
certain  practices,  Ineetings,  and  combinations  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evi- 
dently calculated  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  His 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  out  laws  and  institu- 
tions.* In  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  message.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  affirmed  that  the  communication  was  in  no  degree 
founded  on,  or  connected  with,  the  outrage  upon  the 
prince-regent  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  And  yet  tho 
House  of  Lords  saw  the  attack  upon  the  prinoe^regent  as 
*  an  additional  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
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system  [the  system  oomplained  of  in  the  message]  to 
destroy  all  reverence  for  authority.'  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  so  serious  a  charge  against  a  laree  portion  of 
the  people,  as  that  made  in  the  message  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  should  have  been  so  lightly  passed  over  in  the 
royal  speech  of  the  28th  of  January,  had  not  some  new 
circumstances  arisen  to  warrant  the  course  which  the 
government  was  now  taking.  Was  it  that  the  fears  of 
the  illustrious  personage  who  had  h^ard  the  upbraiding 
groans  of  the  multitude,  and  had  sustained  a  rude  insult 
from  some  reckless  hand,  had  urged  his  ministers  upon 
the  career  which  they  were  now  entering,  of  exaggerating 
discontents,  of  tempting  distress  into  sedition,  of  sowing 
suspicion  of  the  poor  in  the  minds  of  the  rich,  of  confound- 
ing the  reformet  and  the  anarchist  in  one  general  hatred  ? 
One  of  the  keenest  of  political  reasoners  speaks  of  sovereigns, 
who,  *  tieglecting  dll  tirtuous  actions,  began  to  believe  that 
princes  were  exalted  for  no  other  end  but  to  discriminate 
themselves  from  their  subjects  by  their  pomp,  luxury,  and 
all  other  effeminate  qualities ;  by  which  means  they  fell 
into  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  by  consequence  became 
afraid  of  them,  and  that  fear  increasing,  they  began  to 
meditate  revenge.'  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  this  temper  was  something  akin 
to  that  of  thcJ  regent  in  those  unhappy  days.  It  is  well 
that  the  genius  of  our  constitution  rendered  this  temper 
comparatively  powerless. 

The  message  of  the  prince-regent  of  the  8d  of  February 
was  referred  to  a  secret  committee  in  each  House,  and 
these  committees  made  their  reports  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  the  same  month.  We  have  already  noticed  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Lords  which  describes  *  the  traitorous 
conspiracy,'  which  wis  developed  in  the  riot  at  Spa-fields. 
One  third  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  this 
riot,  and  the  designs  of  its  miserable  abettors,  in  terms  of 
the  most  fearful  solemnity.  Not  Cicero's  denunciations 
of  Catiline  are  more  horror-stirring.  The  report  then 
proceeds  to  detail  the  general  state  of  the  country.  *  It 
appears  clearly  that  the  object  is,  by  means  of  societies  or 
clubs,  established,  or  to  be  established,  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  under  pretence  of  parliametUary  refonnj  to 
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infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
particulaxly  of  those  whose  situation  most  exposes  them  to 
such  impressions,  with  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion, of  insubordination,  and  contempt  of  all  law,  religion, 
and  morality,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  plunder  of  all 
property  as  the  main  object  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  natural  rights ;  and  no  endeavours  are 
omitted  to  prepare  them  to  take  up.  arms  on  the  first 
signal  for  accomplishing  their  designs.' .  .  .  '  The  country 
societies  are  principally  to  be  found  in,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham, 
Mansfield,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Norwich,  and  in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity ; 
but  they  extend  and  are  spreading  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  almost  every  village.'  The  report  finally  calls 
for  '  further  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  for  the  protection  of  interests  in  which  the 
happiness  of  every  class  of  the  community  is  deeply  and 
equally  involved.'  The  report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
begins  with  the  Spencean  societies,  and  goes  on  to  describe, 
at  greater  length  than  that  of  the  Lords,  the  Spa-fields 
conspiracy.  The  Hampden  Clubs  are  most  emphatically 
denounced  as  aiming  at  '  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.' 
The  report  of  the  Commons  thus  concludes :  *  Your  com- 
mittee cannot  contemplate  the  activity  and  arts  of  the 
leaders  in  this  conspiracy,  and  the  numbers  whom  they 
have  already  seduced  and  may  seduce;  the  oaths  by 
which  many  of  them  are  bound  together;  the  means 
suggested  and  prepared  for  the  forcible  attainment  of 
their  objects ;  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  which 
are  not  only  the  overthrow  of  all  the  political  institutions 
of  the  kingdom,  but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the  rights 
and  principles  of  property  as  must  necessarily  lead  to 
general  confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodshed ;  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House  the 
dangers  which  exist,  and  which  the  utmost  vigilance  of 
government,  under  the  existing  laws,  has  been  found 
inadequate  to  prevent.'  Looking  at  these  reports  in 
connection  with  the  facts  which  were  subsequently 
brought  to  light,  under  the  most  solemn  judicial  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
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under  the  extra-judicial  powers  which  were  granted  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  guilt,  we  must  either  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  committees  were  the  dupes  of 
blind  or  wicked  informers,  or  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  judgment  upon  the  facts  presented  to  them,  or 
were  not  unwilling  to  spread  a  panic  which  would  leave 
parliament  for  an  indefinite  time  to  its  ordinary  struggles 
for  the  interests  of  particular  classes,  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
But,  under  the  influence  of  these  reports,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  made  such  a  resistance  to  the 
government  as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of 
stringent  measures,  one  of  which  was  decidedly  uncon- 
stitutional. Bills  were  brought  in  and  passed  by  large 
majorities,  to  guard  against  and  avert  the  dangers  which 
had  been  so  alarmingly  proclaimed.  The  first  of  these 
renewed  the  act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  the  second  extended  to  the  prince-regent  all  the 
safeguards  against  treasonable  attempts  which  secure  the 
actual  sovereign;  the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of 
seditious  meetings.  The  last  of  the  four  was  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  least  called  for.  It  gave  to  the  executive 
power  the  fearful  right  of  imprisonment  without  trial. 
In  common  parlance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, under  *  An  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  secure 
and  detain  such  persons  as  His  Majesty  shall  suspect  are 
conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.'  The 
suspension  was,  however,  in  this  instance,  limited  to  the 
ensuing  1st  of  Jidy. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the 
3rd  of  March ;  the  bill  for  restraining  seditious  meetings 
did  not  become  law  till  the  29th  of  March.  Within  a 
week  after  the  passing  of  the  act  for  imprisonment  with- 
out trial,  and  before  the  magistrates  had  received  any 
accession  to  their  power  as  to  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous 
assemblies,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Manchester,  which 
was  at  once  evidence  of  the  agitated  condition  of  distressed 
multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the 
extreme  weakness  of  their  purposes.  This  was  the  famous 
maich  of  the  Blanketeers.    And  yet,  when  the  renewed 

VOL.  I.  L 
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fiuspeiiBioii  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  proposed  in 
June,  the  report  of  the  secret  oomnuttee  entered  into 
minute  detail  of  this  senseless  project,  as  one  of  the 
arguments  for  tampering  again  with  the  liberties  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  A  plain  and  honest  account  of  this 
affair  is  given  by  Samuel  Bamford.  According  to  his 
narrative,  William  Benbow,  the  shoemaker,  had  taken  a 
great  share  in  getting  up  and  arranging  a  vast  meeting, 
subsequently  called  the  Blanket  Meeting,  for  the  pui^poae 
of  marching  to  London  to  petition  the  prince-regent  in 
person.  Bamford  himself  wholly  condemned  the  measure. 
He  deprecated  the  blind  zeal  of  those  who  had  proposed 
it ;  he  believed  they  were  instigated  by  those  who  would 
betray  them.  Up  to  this  time  the  maxim  of  the  reformers 
had  been :  '  Hold  fast  by  the  laws.'  New  doctrines  now 
began  to  be  broached,  which,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law,  were  ill-disguised  subterfages  for  its  evasion. 
The  Blanket  Meeting,  however,  took  place  in  St.  Peter's 
Field  at  Manchester.  It  consisted,  according  to  Bamford, 
of  four  or  five  thousand  operatives— according  to  the 
second  report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee,  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand*  *  Many  of  the  individuals,'  says  Bamford, 
*were  observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats, 
rolled  up  and  tied  knapsack-like  on  tiieir  backs;  some 
carried  bundles  under  their  arms;  some  had  papers, 
supposed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  up ;  and  some  had  stout 
walking-sticks.'  The  magistrates  came  upon  the  field  and 
read  the  riot  act;  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  the 
military  and  constables;  three  hundred  commenced  a 
straggling  march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeomanryi  and 
a  hundred  and  eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Some  were  apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields. 
The  next  morning  the  numbers  had  almost  melted  away ; 
*  about  a  score  arrived  at  Leek,  and  six  only  were  known 
to  pass  Ashbourne  Bridge.'  More  terrible  events,  how- 
ever,  were  in  preparation.  According  to  the  second 
report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee:  'it  was  on  the 
xiight  of  the  30th  of  March  that  a  general  insurrection 
was  intended  to  have  commenced  at  Manchester.  The 
magistrates  were  to  be  seized ;  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
liberated ;  the  soldiers  were  either  to  be  surprised  in  their 
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barrackd,  or  a  certain  number  of  factories  were  to  be  set 
on  ^te^  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Holdiers  out' of 
their  barracks,  of  which  a  party  stationed  near  them  for 
that  object  were  then  to  take  possession,  with  a  view  of 
seizing  the  magazine.'  ....  ^This  atrocious  conspiracy 
was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
defeated  by  the  apprehension  and  confinement  of  some  of 
the  ringleaders  a  few  days  before  the  period  fixed  for  its 
execution.'    Bamford  records,  that  on  the  day  after  the 
Blanket  Meeting,  *  a  man  dressed  much  like  a  dyer '  came 
to  him  at  Middleton,  *  to  propose  that  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  which  the  Blanketeers  had  received  at  the 
meeting  and    afterwards,    *'a  Moscow  of '-Manchester" 
should  take  place  that  very  night.'     Bamford  and  his 
Mends  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  some  designing  villain.     The  scheme  which  this 
dupe  or  scoundrel  propounded  was  exactly  that  described 
in  the  Lords'  report.     But  there  were  men  who  did  not 
receive  this  proposal  with  disgust  and  suspicion,  as  those 
of  Middleton  did.     The  avow^  reform-leaders — delegates 
and  Hampden-club  men — were  under  perpetual  terror. 
Some  wandered  from  their  homes  in  dread  of  imprison* 
ment ;  others  were  seized  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 
Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.     The  fears  and  passions 
of  large  bodies  of   men    had  no    safety-valve.     'Open 
meetings  thus  being  suspended,  secret  ones  ensued ;  they 
were   originated  at    Manchester,  and    assembled    under 
various  pretexts.  .  .  .  Their  real  purpose,  divulged  only 
to  the  initiated,  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  night-attack  on 
Manchester,  the  attempt  at  which  had  before  failed  for 
want  of  arrangement  and  co-operation.'    A  little  while 
after    this    'Moscow'    proposal,  a    co-delegate  came  to 
Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all  the  ministers. 
We  know  that  this  scheme  smouldered  for  several  years. 
*  The  &ct  was,'  says  Bamford,  *  this  unfortimate  person, 
in  the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting  miiid,  as  I  believe, 
had  during  one  of  his  visits  to  London  formed  a  connec- 
tion  with    Oliver,  the    spy — ^whioh    connection,  during 
several  succeeding  months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret 
meetings  and  plots  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Derbyshire;    and    ended  in  the  tragedy  of 
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Brandreth,  Ludlow,  and  Turner,  at  Derby.'  The  oourse 
of  this  tragedy  we  have  now  to  recount.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  insurrectionary  moTements  of  the  mannfiEMtnr- 
ing  districts,  in  1817,  that  has  left  any  traces  of  judicial 
investigation,  with  the  exception  of  prooeedings  at  York, 
at  which  all  the  state-prisoners  were  discharged  by  the 
grand  jury,  or  acquitted  upon  triaL  All  the  persons 
connected  with  the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected 
risings  at  Manchester,  were  discharged  before  trial. 

The  midland  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  for  several  years. 
The  habit  of  daring  outrage  was  familiar  to  large  numbers 
of  the  manu&cturing  population.  We  have  already 
exhibited  that  course  of  ignorant  and  brutal  violence, 
known  as  Luddism.  On  the  23rd  of  July  1817,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  described  this  system,  as  one  that  had  not 
originated  in  political  principles;  but  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  those  who  had  been  trained  to  mischief  by  its 
laws  had  mixed  themselves  with  those  who  had  political 
objects  in  view,  and  that  from  them  had  proceeded  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  saggestions  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  At  the  Leicester  assizes  on  the  1st  of 
April,  eight  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  the  most 
daring  outrages  at  Loughborough,  and  six  of  these 
ofifenders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect 
the  crimes  of  these  men  with  any  political  opinions.  But 
amongst  a  population  that  for  four  years  had  witnessed 
the  night-attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machinery,  and  with 
whom  some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organised  attacks  were 
in  habitual  intercourse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  materials 
for  political  insurrection  were  abundantly  accumulated. 
It  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  and  humane  government  to 
permit  the  feeblest  spark  of  excitement  from  without  to 
approach  these  inflammable  materials.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  facts  which  time  has  revealed  warrant  us  in 
going  so  far  as  Sir  Samuel  Homilly,  who  in  his  place  in 
parliament  declared,  on  the  27th  of  January  1818,  that  in 
his  conscience  he  believed  the  whole  of  the  Derbyshire 
insurrection  was  the  work  of  the  persons  sent  by  govern* 
ment ;  but  we  do  think  that  these  £ftcts  justify  a  strong; 
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conviction  tliat  without  the  agency  of  these  persons  the 
insurrection  would  not  have  taken  place.  On  the  motion 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  for  continuing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  secret  committee, 
but  had  dissented  from  the  majority  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  further  suspension,  stated  to  the  House  *  some  of  the 
information  gained  from  the  papers  and  evidence  presented 
to  the  committee.'  In  March,  a  person  calling  himself  a 
delegate  came  to  London  from  one  of  the  midland  districts, 
and  was  introduced  to  one  of  similar  opinions.  He  of 
similar  opinions  gave  discouraging  information  as  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  the  capital.  The  representations 
of  the  delegate  as  to  the  impatience  of  the  country 
districts  *  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke,'  as  he  termed  it,  were  not 
responded  to.  But  he  met  two  other  persons  ready  to 
^tum  with  him  as  delegates  from  liondon;  and  Mr. 
Oliver  proposed  to  go  along  with  them,  making  a  fourth 
delegate.  Before  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Oliver 
was  in  communication  with  the  Home  Office ;  but  received 
no  instructions  to  compromise  the  safety  of  any  one  by 
tempting  them  into  practices  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
posed. The  co-delegates  relied  fully  on  Oliver — the 
country  delegate  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends  as  a 
second  self.  Oliver  remained  among  these  people  from 
the  17th  of  April  to  the  27th  of  May,  everywhere  received 
as  the  London  delegate.  He  was  examined  before  the 
secret  committee,  and  told  them  he  was  very  shy  of 
giving  information ;  what  he  said  was,  that  •  London  was 
ready  to  rise,  and  only  wished  to  know  what  assistance 
could  be  derived  from  the  country ;  and  that  the  people 
of  London  would  not  stir  first,  but  would  be  ready  to 
second  any  movement  from  the  country.  His  friend,  the 
country  delegate,  gave  effect  to  this  information,  by 
telling  his  brethren,  the  country  delegates,  that  75,000 
individuals  could  be  relied  on  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western.  Mr.  Ponsonby  thus 
showed,  with  a  moderation  and  candour  most  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  the  frenzied  declamations 
against  individual  members  of  the  government,  made  by 
such  popularity-hunters  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
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Grey  Bennett,  that  tHe  representationB  of  Oliver  Idmself, 
and  the  representations  which  he  permitted  to.be  made 
with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  did  excite  the  wretched 
individuals  with  whom  l^e  spy-delegate  and  the  dupe- 
delegate  Conversed,  to  acts  of  rebellion  or  insubordination* 
But  Mr.  Ponsonby  only  traced  Oliver  to  the  27th  of  May. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  follow  his  course  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  Derbyshire  insurrection.  On  the  6th  of  June  an 
outbreak  in  Yorkshire  was  expected,  and  ten  delegates 
were  arrested  at  Thomhill-lees,  near  Dewsbury.  On  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  Oliver  called  on  Mr.  Willans,  a 
bookseller  of  Dewsbury,  and  urged  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  delegates  at  Thomhill-lees.  He  had  two 
months  before  addressed  Willans  in  the  most  traitorous 
language.  Willans,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  in* 
cendiary,  refused  to  go.  Oliver  himself  attended  tho 
meeting,  and  was  arrested  with  the  others;  but  in  the 
evening  he  was  at  large  in  Wakefield,  and,  entering  the 
coach  to  go  to  Leeds,  was  accosted  by  a  livery  servant  of 
Sir  John  Byng,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts.  This  servant,  after  Oliver  was  gone, 
said  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  driven  him  in  a  gig 
from  his  master's  house  to  meet  a  coach.  These  circum- 
stances were  discovered  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Baines,  of 
Leeds,  who  published  them  in  his  influential  newspaper  ; 
and  they  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  Jxme.  In  a  work  of 
considerable  historical  importance,  which  appeared  in 
February  1847,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
frequently  to  refer,  this  particular  transaction  was  minutely- 
gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Lord  Sidmouth,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  against  the 
imputations  which  arose  out  of  the  employment  of  such 
persons  as  Oliver.  *  None  of  them,'  says  the  author,  *  were 
employed  in  the  first  instance  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  but 
themselves  sought  him  out :  and  if,  which  is  not  probable, 
they  in  any  instances  instigated  the  conspirators  to  crime, 
in  order  to  betray  them,  the  treacherous  act  must  have 
been  entirely  their  own ;  as  nothing  would  have  excited 
more  his  lordship's  indignation  tluoi  the  bare  idea  of  so 
base  a  proceeding.'    The  Dean  of  Norwich  has  obtained 
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the  moBt  BAtisfAotorj  testimony  of  Lord  Strafford  (fonnerly 
Sir  Jolin  Byng)  to  this  opinion  of  Lord  Sidmoatk's  own 
condnot,  in  a  letter  written  in  August  1846:  'Oliyer,' 
Lord  Strafford  writes,  *  was  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  from 
Lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  purport  that  he,  OliTer,  was  going 
down  into  that  part  of  the  oountry  where  meetings  were 
being  frequently  held,  and  that  he  had  been  desired  to  oom- 
munioate  to  me  any  information  he  might  obtain  as  to  the 
time  and  plaoe  of  such  meetings,  in  order  that  I  might 
take  timely  measures  to  prevent  their  taking  plaoe ;  the 
wish  and  intention  being  to  prevent,  not  to  encourage 
them,  as  was  alleged  against  the  government.  Sir  John 
Byng  himself  was  perfectly  incapable,  as  was  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  of  turning  uie  spy  into  a  tempter. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Oliver  was  a  double  deceiver. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  Mr.  Allsop,  who  had  been  active  at 
Nottingham  in  the  preservation  of  the  neaoe,  as  the  Dean 
of  Norwich  reports,  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  as  follows : 
*  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in.  justice  to  Oliver,  to  make 
this  communication  to  your  lordship  respecting  him. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  on 
his  arrival  at  Nottingham  from  Leeds.  Although  he 
then  knew  that  a  meeting  was  to  take  plaoe  in  the 
evening,  he  fixed  to  leave  for  Birmingham  in  the  after- 
noon, and  only  consented  to  stay  for  zae  meeting  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Hooley  and  myself,  in  order  to  furnish 
us  with  the  necessary  information.  Oliver  expressly 
stated  to  us  that  his  instructions  from  Sir  John  Byng 
were,  not  to  conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting 
by  which  these  people  could  be  deceived ;  and  he  also  stated 
his  instructions  from  your  lordship  not  to  hold  out  any 
encouragement.  It  was  then  most  explicitly  decided, 
that  at  the  meeting  in  the  evening  he  should  not,  in  any 
way  whatever,  hold  out  the  least  encouragement  or 
inducement  to  the  persons  who  might  be  there,  to  take 
any  other  steps  than  such  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
adopt  themselves;  and  I  am  persuaded,  my  lord,  that 
such  was  this  man's  conduct  accordingly,  for  his  life  was 
in  the  greatest  danger,  their  suspicion  of  him  being 
excited  by  his  refusal  to  remain  at  Nottingham  and 
Qountenance  their  proceedings,  and  he  only  consented  to 
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stay,  at  last,  to  lessen  their  suspicions/  Of  this  meeting 
at  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  trials  of  the  Derby 
,  traitors  convey  no  record.  All  evidence  was  suppressed 
i  of  any  circumstances  prior  to  the  8th  of  June.  We  have 
now  to  follow  the  course  of  these  remarkable  trials,  with. 
the  certainty  that  the  spy  of  government  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  7th  of  June,  at  which  this  outbreak  was 
organised,  and  with  a  tolerably  clear  conviction,  as  will 
become  more  evident,  that  the  unhappy  agents  in  this 
insurrection  were  acted  upon  by  the  most  extraordinary 
delusions  from  without.  The  defence  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was,  that  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy- 
might  be  seized  so  as  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  The  peace 
preservers  of  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June  induced  the 
government  spy  to  attend  a  meeting  of  supposed  con- 
spirators, for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
information.  If  they  had  act^  upon  that  information  by 
arresting  the  conspirators,  the  Derby  insurrection  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  Qgg,  The  expression  of  Mr. 
Allsop, '  it  was  explicitly  decided '  that  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  the  spy,  assumes  a  discussion  previous 
to  the  decision.  Where  there  are  clear  and  honest  inten- 
tions alone,  it  is  not  necessary  explicitly  to  decide  against 
the  adoption  of  a  treacherous  and  disgraceful  Ime  of 
conduct. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkable 
assemblage  at  Fentridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles 
from  the  Ambergate  station,  on  tiie  present  North  Midland 
Eailway.  The  village  is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly  peopled 
district  to  the  west  of  the  river  Derwent.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pentridge  there  are  several  other  scattered 
villages — all  not  far  removed  from  a  direct  road  to 
Nottingham.  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at  Butterley, 
was  a  large  iron-foundry.  Two  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  foundry  went  into  the  White  Horse 
public-house,  at  Pentridge,  on  the  morning  of  tbb  8th  of 
June,  and  found  a  good  many  persons  in  the  parlour  there, 
*'  talking  about  this  revolution.'  There  was  one  amongst 
them  they  called  'The  Captain.'  He  had  a  map  in  his 
hand,  and  the  people  came  in,  and  kept  askmg  him 
questions ;  and  he  said,  there  would  be  no  good  to  he  done 
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except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  government.  All  the 
country  was  to  rise— all  at  one  time.  Many  talked  thus. 
They  made  no  secret.  They  spoke  it  openly.  They  did 
not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had  plenty  of 
pikes ;  and  they  would  go  and  take  Nottingham  wholly 
to  themselves ;  and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every 
man  wotild  have  a  hundred  guineas  and  plenty  of  rum, 
and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  of  pleasure.  This 
extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or  seven  hours.  The 
two  men  from  the  ironworks  were  special  constables ;  buk 
they  were  afraid  to  say  anything  about  it.  Having  agreed 
to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  after  dark,  the  people 
separated.  The  captain,  with  the  map  in  his  hand,  was 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  a  framework  knitter,  whose  family 
had  reoeived  parochial  relief.  Mr.  Denman — who  was 
counsel  for  the  prisoners — after  Brandreth  had  been  con- 
victed, compared  this  man  with  the  Corsair  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  one  who 

Dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills,  the  vulgar  heart ; 

and  obtains  his  superiority  by 

The  power,  the  nerve,  the  magic  of  the  mind. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  description  of  the 
mastery  of  this  man  over  his  weak  followers,  through  *  the 
influence  of  great  courage,  of  uncommon  decision,  of  un- 
relenting firmness;  the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye 
that  I  ever  beheld  before,  of  a  countenance  and  figure 
formed  for  activity,  enterprise,  and  command,'  we  must  be 
content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  Brandreth's  acts, 
that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  violence  by 
great  poverty,  by  imaginary  oppression,  and,  what  is  more, 
by  the  grossest  delusions  as  to  his  own  power  and  the 
strength  of  his  cause.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  the 
less  dangerous  from  his  real  character  and  the  real  cir- 
CTunstances  around  him;  but,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Denman 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  spite  of  his  influence  and 
oonmiand,  'he  was  most  clearly  himself  an  instrument 
wielded  by  other  hands.'  On  Saturday  night,  the  7th  of 
June,  Oliver  goes  to  a  meeting  at  Nottingham,  with  in- 
structions from  Sir  John  Byng,  *  not  to  conceal  anything  as 
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to  tho  YorkHHire  meeting  by  wHch  these  people  oonld  be 
deceived.'  On  Sunday  morning  the  Nottingham  captain  is 
heard  saying :  '  All  the  oonntry  is  to  rise,  all  at  one  time.* 
On  Monday  night  he  passes  the  door  of  a  labouring-man  at 
South  Wingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Pentridge,  in  bis 
way  to  an  old  bam  up  in  the  field ;  and  he  urges  the  man 
to  come  with  him,  saying,  that  'the  countries,  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock ; 
and  that '  the  northern  clouds,  men  from  the  north,  wonld 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.*  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  information  that  Oliver  was  authorised 
to  give  to  the  Nottingham  meeting,  that  the  Yorkshire 
delegates — the  northern  clouds — ^were  scattered  on  the 
previous  Friday.  It  is  diflSoult  not  to  regard  the  language 
of  Brandreth  as  pure  insanity,  espeoially  when  we  contrast 
it  with  the  sober  sense  of  some  around  hiri.  *  There  was 
an  old  woman  standing  by,'  says  the  South  Wingfield  man, 
*  and  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said :  *'  My  lad, 
we  have  got  a  magistrate  here ; " '  and  the  labourer  him- 
self'thought  he  must  be  drunk  or  mad,  to  think  of , such 
things.'  But  on  the  madman  went.  In  the  old  bam  at 
South  Wingfield  he  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had  pikes 
and  guns,  and  they  went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary 
houses,  and  demanding  guns,  and  dragging  unwilling  men 
out  of  their  beds  and  hiding-places,  and  compelling  them 
to  march  with  them.  At  the  farmhouse  of  a  widow,  who 
behaved  with  unflinching  courage,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a 
window  and  killed  one  of  her  servants,  upon  arms  being 
refused  to  him.  His  followers  said  he  should  not  have 
shot  that  poor  innocent  man ;  and  he  replied  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  it.  Onwards  they  marched — ^the  volunteers 
and  the  conscripts ;  and  the  ca|)tain  when  they  halted  at 
some  lone  dwellings,  and  met  with  any  one  who  refused  to 
march,  had  his  ready  exhortation,  that  *  a  great  cloud  out 
of  the  north  would  sweep  all  before  them ; '  with  the  more 
particular  infonnation,  that '  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
go  further  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken 
by  the  time  they  got  there.*  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
unhappy  man  was  dreaming  of  the  *  75,000  men  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western  ?  * 
Some  of  ^the  pressed  men  ran  away  in  the  darkness ;  one 
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refriged  to  maroh  in  rank,  and  npon  Brandreth  swearing 
he  would  shoot  him  in  a  moment,  the  bold  fellow  stepped 
up  to  him  with  his  knife ;  and  the  captain  turned  off  from 
him.  During  all  this  maroh  the  rain  was  inoessant.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  Butterley  ironworks,  their  num- 
bers amounted  to  about  a  hundred.*  Brandreth  was  boldly 
met  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  manager  of  the  works,  and,  when 
he  demanded  men,  was  told :  '  You  shall  not  have  one  of 
them ;  you  are  too  many  already,  unless  you  were  going 
for  a  better  purpose ;  disperse  I  depend  upon  it,  the  laws 
will  be  too  strong  for  you;  you  are  going  with  halters 
about  your  necks.'  Three  men  took  shelter  in  the  office 
of  the  works.  One  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  who  was  afterwards 
convicted  and  executed,  was  exhorted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  not 
to  go  on ;  but  he  answered,  much  agitated :  *  I  am  as  bad 
as  I  can  be;  I  cannot  go  back.'  After  a  short  pause, 
Brandreth  gave  the  command :  *  March.'  Soon  after,  this 
main  body  was  followed  by  about  fifty  other  men.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Rolleston,  a  magis- 
trate, went  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  towards  East- 
wood, abont  six  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  meeting  there 
a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  he  returned 
to  Nottingham,  and  procured  some  troops  from  the  bar- 
Tacks,  eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  a  captain  and  a 
Bubaltem.  Upon  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  coming, 
the  insurgents  fled.  The  captain  in  command  of  the 
hussars,  deposed  that  the  military  were  kept  on  the  alert 
during  the  night.  He  was  ordered  out  with  a  party,  on 
the  road  towards  Derbyshire,  about  six  in  the  morning, 
and  approached  about  sixty  men  near  Eastwood,  who  fl^ 
across  the  fields.  A  man  in  the  road  tried  to  form  them, 
hut  they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  A  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  about  forty  guns  and  other  arms  were 
collected  together. 

Thus  ended  'the  Derbyshire  insurrection.'  For  these 
offences,  three  men  were  executed ;  eleven  were  transported 

*  This  is  the  disthict  evidence  of  the  manager  of  the  urorks.  The 
De&n  of  Norwich  says  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Butterlejr  iron- 
works,  their  nnmbers  amounted  to  600.  Biography,  as  well  as  history, 
Bhoald  have  regard  to  accuracy. 
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for  life ;  four  were  transjported  for  fourteen  years ;  and  five 
were  imprisoned  for  vanons  terms. 

There  is  one  pieoe  of  evidence  connected  with  these 
transactions  which  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  overlooked — 
the  evidence  of  Samuel  Bamford,  a  poor  weaver,  hut  a  man 
of  considerahle  talent  and  unquestionahle  honesty — ^a  man 
who  has  now  a  keen  sense  of  his  early  mistakes,  and  a  con- 
viction that '  no  redemption  for  the  masses  can  exist,  save 
one  that  should  arise  from  their  own  virtue  and  know- 
ledge.' Bamford  was  arrested  on  a  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  and  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  king's 
messengers  on  the  30th  of  March,  who  conveyed  him  from 
Manchester  to  London.  He  was  five  times  examined  before 
the  Privy  Council;  and  he  describes  these  examinationB 
as  being  conducted  by  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  greatest 
patience  and  kindness.  He  was  finally  discharged  on  the 
30th  of  April.  Soon  after  Bamford's  return  to  Middleton, 
he  found  that  private  meetings  had  been  held  in  his  absence, 
and  suspicious  intrigues  carried  on ;  that  Joseph  Mitchell, 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  a  stranger,  were  the  chief  movers 
in  these  proceedings.  One  day,  there  came  to  him  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  his  co-delegate  to  London  from  Derby, 
and  a  tall  decent-looking  young  man,  much  like  a  town's 
weaver.  The  old  man  said  a  delegate  meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  Yorkshire,  which  would  cause  a  finishing  blow  to 
be  levelled  at  the  borough-mongers ;  and  that  a  man  fronoL 
Middleton,  whose  name  he  gave,  and  who  had  attended 
several  previous  meetings,  was  particularly  wanted  on  the 
present  occasion — concluding  by  asking  Bamford  to  direct 
him  to  that  man.  Bamford  suspected  mischief,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  know  such  a  man.  He  was  suspicious  of  the 
designs  of  the  stranger,  who  had  been  about  Middleton, 
and  had  even  inquired  for  him  after  his  discharge.  Bam- 
ford advised  the  old  man  to  pause ;  but  he  *  huffed  at  the 
advice.'  The  old  man  was  Thomas  Bacon,  one  of  those 
who  were  arraigned  at  Derby,  and  transported  for  life; 
the  young  man  was  William  Turner,  who  was  executed 
with  Brandreth  and  Ludlam.  Bamford  thus  concludes 
this  narrative :  '  The  stranger  whom  Joseph  Mitchell  had 
so  assiduously  introduced  amongst  the  discontented  classes 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  first  inveigled 
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them  into  treasonable  associations,  then  to  armed  insurrec- 
tions, and  then  betrayed  them.  That  stranger,  that  be- 
trayer, reader,  was  Oliver,  the  spy.* 

The  acquittal  of  Watson,  for  high  treason,  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  June.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  measures  of  government.  The  second  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses ;  and  the  prince-regent,  in  his  speech  closing  this 
Bession  on  the  12th  of  July,  averred  that  *a  £Eivourable 
change  'was  happily  taking  place  in  the  internal  situation 
of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
salutary  measures  which  parHament  had  adopted  for  pro- 
coring  the  public  tranquillity.'  The  private  records  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  life  show  that  he  had  no  great  confidence 
in  <the  favourable  change.'  At  the  end  of  Julj,  Lord 
Sidmouth  established  his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to 
lemain  there  a  short  time  himself  '  and  then  hack,'  as  he 
said,  *to  sedition  and  treaeon  again;*  his  under-secretary 
being  left  in  charge  during  the  interim.  Before  his  lord- 
ship's departure,  however,  as  he  informed  his  brother  on 
the  20th,  he  *  revised  aU  the  cases  of  persons  committed 
and  detained  under  the  Suspension  Act ;  and  the  result,  he 
trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some  upon  their  own 
recognizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  those  who  could 
not  be  released.'  How  stands  the  ^Jance,  then,  of  *  sedition 
and  treason,'  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  '  the  salutary 
measures  for  preserving  the  public  tranquiUity,'  on  the 
part  of  the  government?  Watson  was  acquitted  of  high 
treason,  alleged  against  him  for  his  absurd  and  guilty  par- 
ticipation in  the  Spa-fields  riots  which  formed  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  of  the  first  reports  of  the  secret  committee. 
Three  others  of  the  Spa-fields  consmrators  indicted  with 
him  were  discharged ;  the  younger  Watson  had  eluded  all 
pursuit.  The  persons  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
Glasgow  jail  on  the  charge  of  treason,  seventeen  in  number, 
were  set  at  liberty  in  July,  receiving  seven  shiUings  each 
to  carry  them  home.  The  Yorkshire  insurrection  thus 
terminated.  '  The  trials  of  the  state  prisoners,  as  they  have 
been  called,  closed  at  York  this  day  August  22nd ;  and  of 
the  twenty-four  persons  aj^ainst  whom  the  government 
solicitor  was  instructed  to  institute  prosecutions,  ten  have 
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been  pronoimoed  not  guilty ;  against  eleven  others  no  bills 
were  found ;  and  one  Has  been  liberated  on  bail ;  leaving 
only  two  of  the  whole  number  in  confinement,  and  these 
two  have  been  detained  without  trial  by  a  seoretary  of 
state's  warrant  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act/  The  Manchester  Blanketeers  were  all  discharged,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  letter  on  the  21st  of  March, 
that  the  French  Bevolution  was  to  be  acted  over  again  in 
England :  *  I  am  sure  my  lord,  the  intended  march  of  the 
delegates  from  Manchester  to  London  must  too  forcibly 
have  reminded  your  lordship  of  the  march  of  the  Marseil- 
lois  to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion, not  to  have  convinced  your  lordship  that  the  copy 
must  have  been  at  least  recommended  by  some  person 
deeply  concerned  in  the  original,'  These  were  the  excite- 
ments of  the  fears  of  the  great  and  the  rich,  that  kept  the 
secretary  of  state  in  a  fever  about  plots^  and  '  sedition  and 
treason.'  He  was  a  courageous  man,  and  what  is  called  a 
consistent  man.  He  was  complimented  on  every  side  about 
his  'public  exertions.'  Whatever  of  peaceful  and  happy 
prospects  remained  in  the  country  were  to  be  attributed  to 
his  'firmness  and  prompt  exertions  in  keeping  down  the 
democrats.'  Sedition  and  treason  had  become  associated 
in  his  own  mind  with  his  own  importance.  He  was 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duty ;  and  he  saw  only  one  path 
before  him — ^the  detection  and  punishment  of  democratio 
movementa  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  plots.  On  the 
7th  of  October  there  were  'extraordinary  circumstances* 
which  would  prevent  him  making  another  excursion  that 
year.  This  was  a  plot  to  attack  the  Tower  on  the  11th  of 
October.  The  plan,  as  we  learn  by  a  private  letter  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  13th,  was  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Despard,  and  a  number  of  persons  met  accordingly  on 
Tower-hill,  but  retired  and  dispersed.  No  other  record 
exists  of  this  plot  that  we  can  discover.  With  the  Derby 
insurrectionB,  therefore,  must  the  historian  be  content,  if 
he  desire  to  bring  forward  a  permanent  example  of  the 
triumphs  of  government  over  the  rebellious  designs  that 
frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  And  yet  it  would 
appear  that  the  course  of  these  trials  was  not  entirely 
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Batisfactoiy  to  all  in  authority,  as  they  certainly  were  not 
to  the  nation  in  general.  Lord  Colchester  writes  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  on  the  26th  of  October :  *  I  cannot  refirain  from 
expressing  my  great  satisfaction  at  the  issue  of  the  Derby 
trials,  as  most  important  to  the  country,  in  dispelling  the 
mischievous  delusion  that  high  treason  was  an  offence  for 
which  low  persons  were  not  punishable.'  We  have  great 
doubts  whether  such  a  mischievous  delusion  ever  existed. 
We  know  that  when  the  Cato-street  conspirators  were 
brought  to  their  just  punishment,  there  was  one  universal 
feeling  of  satisfaction  throughout  the  land,  without  re- 
gard to  their  being  low  persons.  But  we  also  know  that 
file  executions  at  Derby — ^with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Brandreth,  who  had  dyed  his  hands  in  blood — left  a  per- 
manent conviction  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  low  persons, 
but  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  informed  and  the  most 
influential  in  the  midland  districts,  that  these  unhappy 
men  were  state  victims.  There  was  a  profound  behef 
tbat  the  ignorant  violence  of  these  deluded  creatures  was 
criminal,  but  that  it  was  not  high  treason.  Lord  Colchester 
intimates  that  some  in  high  places  held  the  same  belief: 
•Also,  I  do  most  exceedingly  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend,  the  secretary  of  state,  that  his  judgment  has  been 
finally  vindicated  against  all  those  hesitating  and  timid 
counsels  which  would  have  inclined  to  discountenance 
these  proceedings,  burying  the  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment in  irredeemable  disgrace.'  A  discriminating  lenity 
in  this  solitary  case  of  condemnation  by  a  jury,  might,  as 
it  appears  to  us  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  have  redeemed 
some  little  of  the  disgrace  which  must  for  ever  attach  to  the 
alarm  system  of  1817. 
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CHAPTEE  X.        . 
Prosooutions  for  Libel— Hone's  Trials. 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  CorptiB 
Suspension  Bill,  Lord  Sidmouth  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  *  Some  noble  lords  had  complained  that  prosecutions 
had  not  been  instituted  against  the  authors,  printers,  or 
publishers  of  infamous  libels;  but  it  was  but  justice  to 
government  to  state,  that  they  had  not  neglected  their* 
duty  with  regard  to  these  publications.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  who  felt  that  these  publica- 
tions were  drawn  up  with  so  much  dexterity — the  authors 
had  so  profited  by  former  lessons  of  experience — that 
greater  difficulties  to  conviction  presented  themselves  than 
at  any  former  time.*  Within  a  month  from  this  declara- 
tion Lord  Sidmouth  intrusted  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulous  hands  than  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  secretary  of 
state  addressed  his  &mous  circular-letter  to  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which,  urging  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
pamphlets,  he  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  opinion  of 
the  law-officers,  that  *  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him,  upon 
oath,  with  the  publication  of  libels  of  the  nature  in 
question,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the 
charge.'  He  called,  therefore,  upon  the  lords-lieutenant 
to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensuing  quarter- 
sessions,  so  that  all  magistrates  might  act  thereupon. 
Such  a  proceeding  as  this  was  perhaps  the  most  daring 
invasion  of  public  liberty  that  had  been  attempted  since 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from  Lord  Grey, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches 
which  that  statesman  ever  delivered.  One  |>assage  may 
be  fitly  quoted :   *  In  all  the  varieties  of  writing  which 
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may  ocmstitate  the  offence  of  libel,  what  is  more  difficult 
to  be  decided  than  the  question  of  their  giult  or  innocence  ? 
What  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  undue  motives  in 
its  decision  ?  It  has  been  formerly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  nay,  by 
ahnost  all  of  tliem,  to  be  so  nice  and  difficult  a  question, 
that  it  could  not  be  safely  left  even  to  a  special  jury ;  that 
they  were  only  to  find  tiie  fact  of  publication ;  and  that 
the  criminality  of  the  writing  as  a  question  of  law,  was 
exclusively  for  the  decision  of  the  court.  This,  my  lords, 
was  long  contended  for,  and  long  acted  upon  as  law;  till, 
happily  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  press  is  the  great  palladium,  by 
the  perseverance  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord 
Erskine),  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  man  whom,  in  public 
hfe,  I  most  loved  and  admired  (Mr.  Fox),  that  principle 
was  at  length  exploded ;  and  by  the  libel  Bill  it  was  at 
last  established,  that  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  both  the 
law  and  the  fact  were  within  the  province  of  the  jury,  and 
to  be  determined  by  them.  But,  my  lords,  what  avails 
this  just  and  beneficent  statute — what  security  is  there 
either  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
sabject — if,  whilst  you  have  imposed  this  salutary  restraint 
upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libel,  you  give  to  them,  and 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  before  trial,  a  right  to  decide  that 
difficult  question ;  and  to  commit  to  prison — in  many  in- 
stances, perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  the 
court  upon  conviction  wotdd  adjudge— upon  a  charge 
which,  after  all,  may  turn  out  to  have  had  no  foundation, 
bat  in  Uhe  fEdse  interpretation  of  words  perfectly  innocent, 
by  tlie  justice  before  whom  the  charge  was  brought  ?  .  .  .  . 
If  such  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  this  be  the 
law,  where,  I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  securities  of  our 
independence  and  freedom?'  The  House  of  Lords  was 
indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  these  boasted  securities. 
Writing,  four  months  after  this  debate,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Lord  Sidmouth  says, '  The  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  treason  and  blasphemy,  by  apprising  the 
magistrates  that  they  had  the  power  of  apprehending  and 
holding  to  bail  the  publishers  or  vendors  of  either,  was  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  me  in  the  course  of  the  last 
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flescdon.  Sndi  a  charge  it  shall  be  my  oonstant  endeaTour 
to  deserve;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to €U38ure  your 
lordship  tiiat  the  activity  of  the  itinerant  dealers  in  these 
articles  is  materially  controlled,  and  their  number  greatly 
diminished/  We  apprehend  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  donbt  in  most  minds,  at  the  present  day,  that 
thS  proceeding  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  most  nnconstita- 
tional;  and  that  he  speaks  and  writes  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  with  all  the  .self-approval  of  the  worst  political 
bigot  of  the  worst  periods  of  iyranny.  Truly  did  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly  say,  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  question  2 
*  By  the  constitution  of  this  country  there  are  only  two 
modes  in  which  the  law,  in  matters  of  doubt,  can  be 
declared :  >ne  is,  by  the  whole  legislature,  by  a  declaratory 
statute ;  the  other,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges  upon 
points  which  have  come  judicially  before  them.  It  hsLS 
Deen  at  all  times  thought  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
prevent  the  law  from  being  in  any  other  way  declared, 
and  particularly  to  guard  against  the  crown  presuming  te 

declare  it The  circular,  resting  on  the  opinion  of 

the  law-officers,  had  declared  the  laws  of  the  land  on  a 
point  that  was  before  doubtful ;  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
assisted  by  such  advice  as  he  could  command,  had  tbxm 
assumed  the  functions  of  legislation.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerons 
position  than  that  in  which  eveiy  political  writer  T^as 
placed  during  the  year  1817.  In  the  first  place,  he  Mras 
subject,  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of  the  Hal>eaa  1 
Corpus  Act.  Secondly,  he  was  open  to  an  ex-offido  in- 1 
formation,  under  which  he  would  bc^  compelled  to  find 
bail,  or  be  imprisoned.  This  power  was  extended  so  as  tor 
compel  baU,  by  an  act  of  1808;  but  from  1808  to  1811, 
during  which  three  years  forty  such  informations  "w^ero 
laid,  only  one  person  was  held  to  baiL  In  1817  numeix>na 
ex-offido  informations  were  filed,  and  the  almost  invaria<l3la 
practice  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender  to  bail,  ox*  in 
default  to  commit  to  prison.  Under  this  act  Mr.  Sonn 
and  others  were  committed  to  prison  during  this  year« 
To  complete  this  triple  cord  with  which  the  mimBtemi 
believed  they  could  bind  down  the  *  man-mo\intain  *  of  tli« 
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press,  oamo  forth  Lord  Sidmouth's  oiroiilar.  The  entire 
course  of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  failure.  There 
was  only  one  solitary  instanoe  of  sncoess — ^William  Oobbett 
rftn  away.  On  the  28th  of  March  he  fled  to  America, 
suspending  the  publication  of  his  Beffiiter  for  four  months. 
In  nia  farewell  paper  he  thus  explains  his  motive  for  this 
new  H^ira:  'iiord  Sidmouth  was  "sony  to  say"  that  I 
had  not  written  anything  that  the  law-officers  could  prose- 
cute with  any  chance  of  success.  I  do  not  remove  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  libels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  write  what  is  not  libellous.  I  do  not  retire  from  the 
combat  with  the  attorney-general,  but  from  a  oombat  with 
a  diineeon,  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  A  oombat 
with  the  attorney-general  is  quite  unequal  enough.  That, 
however,  I  would  have  encountered.  I  know  too  well 
what  a  trial  by  special  jury  is.  Yet  that,  or  any  sort  of 
trial,  I  would  have  stayed  to  face.  So  that  I  could  be  sure 
of  a  trial  of  whatever  sort,  I  would  have  run  the  risk. 
But,  against  the  absolute  power  of  im|>risonment  without 
even  a  hearing,  for  time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the 
kingdom,  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
without  any  communication  with  any  soul  but  the  keepers 
— against  such  a  power  it  woi^d  have  been  worse  toan 
madness  to  attempt  to  strive,'  It  may  be  easy  to  call  this 
apprehension  cowardice ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  * 
dobbett  was  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  political  writers 
of  that  time,  by  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  name  of 
parliamentary  reform.  They  were  especially  in  fear  of 
those  of  whose  'dexterity'  Lord  Sidmouth  complained. 
Cobbett  went  unscathed.  The  terrors  of  the  law  were 
reserved  for  more  incautious  and  feebler  delinquents. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Earl  Grey  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  a  Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for 
publishing  some  )>lasphemou8  parody;  but  he  had  read 
one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  and  published 
some  years  ago  by  other  {)eople,  witnout  any  notice  having 
l)e6n  officiallv  taken  of  it.  The  parody  to  which  Ean 
Grey  alluded,  and  a  portion  of  which  he  recited,  was 
Camiingl^  famous  parody, '  Praise  Lepaux ' — ^an  imitation 
of  the  jBenedioite,  and  of  passages  in  Job— which  was 
published  in  the  Anti-Jaecbins  and  he  asked  whether  the 
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authors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in  any  other  ^laoe, 
would  also  be  found  out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of 
the  law.    This  hint  to  the  obscure  publisher  against  whom 
these  ex^fficio  informations  had  been  filed  for  blasphemous 
and  seditious  parodies,  was  efifectually  worked  out  by  him 
in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling 
where  he  had  surrounded  himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  a  collection  of  odd  and  curious  books, 
from  which  he  had  gathered  an  abundance  of  knowledge 
that  was  destined  to  perplex  the  technical  acquirements  of 
the  attorney-general,  to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of 
his  precedents  was  wholly  useless,  and  to  change  the 
determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land,  to  convict 
at  any  rate,  into  the   prostration  of   helpless   despair. 
Altogether  the  tluree  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  in  our  constitutional  history.    They 
produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  the  temper  of  the 
country  than  any  public  proceedings  of  that  time.    They 
taught  the  government  a  lesson  which  has  never  been 
forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause, 
we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of  libel 
itself^  and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day — an  im- 
provement which  leaves  what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to 
be  corrected  by  the  remedial  power  of  the  press  itself; 
and  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over  the  newly  acquired 
ability  of  the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligiotLS 
works,  depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ability 
as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are  incident  even 
to  the  best  gift  of  heaven — that  of  knowledge.    Wisely 
did  our  Milton  say :  •  They  are  not  skilful  considerers  of 
human  things,  who  imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing 
the  matter  of  sin.'    The  course  that  the  '  not  skilful  oon- 
siderers  of  human  things '  took  in  1817,  was  a  course  that 
they  might  have  avoided  had  they  listened  to  a  great 
political  teacher  of  two  centuries   before  them:    ^The 
punishing  of  wits  enhances  their  authority;  and  a  for- 
bidden writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark  of  truth 
that  flies  up  in  the  &oes  of  them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out/ 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  there  is  a  oon- 
siderable  crowd  round  the  avenues  of  GuildhalL      An 
obscure  bookseller,  a  man  of  no  substance  or  respectability 
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in  worldly  eyes,  is  to  be  tried  for  libel.  He  Tends  hia 
wares  in  a  little  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are, 
strangely  mingled,  twopenny  political  pamphlets,  and  old 
harmless  folios  that  tne  poor  publisher  Keeps  for  his 
especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  back-parlonr.  The 
door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  oonrt  scarcely  know  what 
is  going  to  hap^n;  for  the  table  within  the  bar  has  not 
the  nsual  covering  of  crimson  bags,  but  ever  and  anon  a 
dingy  boy  arrives  with  an  armfal  of  books  of  idl  ages  and 
sizes,  and  the  whole  table  is  strewed  with  dusty  and 
tattered  volumes  that  the  ushers  are  quite  sure  have  no 
law  within  their  mouldy  covers.  A  middle-aged  man — a 
bland  and  smiling  man — with  a  half-sad,  half-merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye — a  seedy  man,  to  use  an  expressive 
word,  whose  black  coat  is  wondrous  brown  and  tiireadbare 
— takes  his  place  at  the  table,  and  begins  to  turn  over  the 
books  which  were  his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the 
attorney-general,  takes  his  seat,  and  looks  compassionately, 
as  was  his  nature  to  do,  at  the  pale  man  in  threadbare 
black.  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  arrives  in  due  time ;  a  special 
jury  is  sworn;  the  pleadings  are  opened;  and  the 
attorney-general  states  the  case  against  William  Hone, 
for  printing  and  publishing  an  impious  and  pro£EUie  libel 
upon  the  Oatedusm,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
dommandments,  thereby  bringing  into  contempt  the 
Christian  religion.  *  It  may  be  sai^'  argued  the  attorney- 
general,  *  that  the  defendant's  object  was  not  to  produce 
this  effect.  I  believe  that  he  meant  it,  in  one  sense,  as  a 
political  squib ;  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the  less.'  As 
the  attorney-general  proceeded  to  read  passages  from  the 
parody  upon  tho  Catechism,  the  crowd  m  court  lauehed : 
the  bench  was  indignant ;  and  the  attorney-general  said, 
the  langh  was  the  fullest  proof  of  the  banefol  effect  of  the 
defendant's  publication.  And  so  the  trial  went  on  in  the 
smoothest  way,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
closed.  Then  the  pale  man  in  black  rose,  and  with  a 
fiedtering  voice  set  forth  the  difficulty  he  had  in  addressing 
the  court,  and  how  his  poverty  prevented  him  obtaining 
counsel.  And  now  he  began  to  warm  in  the  recital  of 
what  he  thought  his  wrongs;  his  commitments — ^his 
hurried  calls  to  plead — the  expense  of  copies  of  the  infer- 
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mations  against  him;    and  as  Mr.  Justice  Abbot,  -with 
perfect  gentleness,  but  with  his  cold  formality,  interrapted 
him,  the  timid  man,  who  all  thought  would  have  mumbled 
forth  a  hasty  defence,  ^w  bolder  and  bolder,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience,  as  if  he  were 
*some  well-graced  actor'  who  was  there  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  popular  admiration.    •  They  were  not  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  established  church,  or  a 
dissenter ;  it  was  enough  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say  that  he  made  that 
profession  with  a  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  person  in  that  court. 
He  had  his  books  about  him,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
he  must  draw  his  defence.    They  had  been  the  solace 
of  his  life.    He  was  too  much  attached  to  his  books  to 
part  with  them.    As  to  parodies,  they  were  as  old  at 
least  as  the  invention  of  printing;  and  he  never  heard 
of  a  prosecution  for  a  parody,  either  religious  or  any- 
other.      There   were  two    kinds    of  parodies:    one    in 
which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas 
relative  to  some  other  subject:  the  other,  where  it  was 
meant  to  ridicule  the  thing  parodied.     This  latter  was 
not  the  case  here,  and  therefore  he  had  not  brought  re- 
ligion into  contempt.'    This  was  the  gist  of  WiUiam 
Hone's  defence.    To  show  fully  how  tins  ar^ment  was 
worked  —  with    what    readiness,    what  ^coomess,    what 
courage — would  be  to  transcribe  the  trials  of  three  days ; 
on  the  first  of  which  the  defendant  spoke  six  hours ;   on 
the  second,  seven  hours;    and  on  the  last  eight  hours* 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  attorney-general  urged  that  to 
bring  forward  any  previous  parody  was  the  same  thing 
as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  should  produce 
obscene  volumes  in  his  defence.    It  was  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Justice  Abbot  repeated  his  wish  that  the  defendant  would 
not  read  such  things.    On  he  went,  till  interruption  was 
held  to  be  in  vain.    It  was  worse  than  vain ;  it  was  un- 
just.   Truly  did  Hone  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbot :  *  My 
•  lord,  your  lordship's  observation  is  in  the  very  spirit  o£ 
what  Pope  Leo  X.  said  to  Martin  Luther — «*  For  God's  sake 
don't  say  a  word  about  the  indulgences  and  the  monas- 
teries, and  I'll  give  you  a  living;"  thus  precluding  him 
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from  mentioning  the  ve^  thing  in  dispute.  Imnst  go 
on  with  the  parodies,  or  1  cannot  go  on  witti  my  defence.' 
Undauntedly  he  went  on,  from  the  current  literature  of 
the  time,  such  as  grave  lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  of 
recreation,  to  the  forgotten  volumes  of  old  theology  and 
polemical  controversy,  that  the  said  grave  lawyers  of 
modem  days  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  useless  lumber. 
The  editor  of  Bl<ickwood*8  Magazine  was  a  parodist — ^he 
parodied  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel;  Martin  Luther  was  a 
parodist — ^he  parodied  the  first  psalm;  Bishop  Latimer 
was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Dr.  Boys,  Deuan  of  Canterbury ; 
the  author  of  the  BoUiad  was  a  parodist ;  and  so  was  Mr. 
Canning.  Passage  after  passage  did  Mr.  Hone  read  from 
author  after  author.  He  thought  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
Martin  Luther  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Psalms ;  that 
Dr.  Boys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed  that  he  had  such  an 
intention?  As  soon  as  he  found  that  his  parodies  had 
been  deemed  offensive,  he  had  suppressed  them ;  and  that 
he  had  done  long  before  his  prosecution.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  attorney-general  replied  that  Martin  Luther  was 
a  libeller,  and  Dr.  Boys  was  a  libeller.  The  judge  charged 
the  jury  in  vain,  William  Hone  was  acquitt^,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour*s  deliberation. 

But  Guildhall  *saw  another  sight.*  With  the  next 
morning's  fog,  the  fiery  lord  chief-justice  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  with  lowering  brow  took  his  place  in  that 
judgment-seat  which  he  deemed  had  been  too  mercifuLy 
filled  on  the  previous  day.  The  mild  firmness  of  the  poor 
publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense  of  the  absence  of 
harshness  in  the  conduct  of  his  first  trial,  had  won  for 
him  something  like  respect;  and  when  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Justice  Abbot  asked  him  to  forbear  reading  a  par- 
ticular parody,  and  the  defendant  said:  *  Your  lordship 
and  I  understand  each  other,  and  we  have  gone  on  so 
good-humouredly  hitherto,  that  I  will  not  break  in  upon 
onr  harmony,'  it  became  clear  that  the  puisne  judge  was 
not  the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  second 
trial.  Again  Mr.  Hone  entered  the  court  with  his  load  of 
books,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December.    He  was  this 
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day  indicted  for  publishing  an  impious  and  pro&ne  libel, 
caUed  The  Litany^  or  General  SujppUcation.  Again  the 
attorney-general  a£Srmed  that  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  the  defendant,  the  publication  had  the  e£fect  of 
ecoffing  at  the  publio  service  of  the  church.  Again  the 
defendant  essayed  to  read  from  his  books,  which  course  he 
contended  was  essentially  necessary  for  his  defence.  Then 
began  a  contest  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill, 
upon  ex-officio  informations,  upon  his  right  to  copies  of  the 
indictment  without  extravagant  charges,  the  defendant 
battled  his  judge — imperfect  in  his  law,  no  doubt,  but 
with  a  firmness  and  moderation  that  rode  over  every 
attempt  to  put  him  down.  Parody  after  parody  -was 
again  produced,  cmd  especially  those  parodies  of  the 
litany  which  the  Cavaliers  employed  so  frequently  as 
vehicles  of  satire  upon  the  Boundheads  and  Puritans. 
The  lord  chief-justice  at  length  gathered  up  his  exhausted 
strength  for  his  charge ;  and  concluded  in  a  strain  that 
left  but  little  hope  for  the  defendant :  '  He  would  deliver 
the  jury  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  by  act  of 
parHament  to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  act, 
and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  cmd  his  G-od, 
he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane 
libel.  Believing  and  hoping  that,  they,  the  jury,  were 
Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt  but  that  they  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion.'  The  jury,  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  prosecutions 
would  have  here  ended.  But  the  chance  of  a  conviction 
from  a  third  jury,  upon  a  third  indictment,  was  to  be 
risked.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Lord  EUenborough 
again  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  exhausted 
defendant  came  late  into  court,  pale  and  agitated.  Tbe 
attorney-general  remarked  upon  his  appearance,  and 
offered  to  postpnone  the  proceedings.  The  courageous  man 
made  his  election  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was 
for  publishing  a  parody  on  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius, 
called  The  Sineeurist^a  Creed.  After  the  attorney-general 
had  finished  his  address,  Mr.  Hone  asked  for  five  minutes* 
delay,  to  arrange  the  few  thoughts  he  had  been  conunit- 
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ting  to  paper..  The  judge  refiued  the  small  oonoesttion; 
bnt  said  that  he  would  postpone  the  prooeedings  to 
another  day,  if  the  defendant  would  request  the  court  so 
to  do.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  thoroughly  dramatic. 
*  No !  I  make  no  such  request.  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  your  lordship  here  to-day,  because  I  feel  I  sustained 
an  injury  from  your  lordship  yesterday — an  injury  which 
I  did  not  expect  to  sustain.  ....  If  his  lordship  should 
think  proper,  on  this  trial  to-day,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I 
hope  that  opinion  will  be  coolly  and  dispassionately  ex- 

preeeed  by  his  lordship My  lord,  I  think  it 

necessary  to  make  a  stand  here.  I  cannot  say  what  your 
lordship  may  consider  to  be  necessary  interruption;  but 
your  lordship  interrupted  me  a  great  many  times  yester- 
day, and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more,  and 
yet  your  lordship  £d  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times 

as  much Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  are  trying  me 

to-day.  His  lordship  is  no  judge  of  me.  You  are  my 
judges,  and  you  only  are  my  judges.    His  lordship  sits 

there  to  receive  your  verdict I  will  not  say  what 

his  lordship  did  yesterday ;  but  I  trust  his  lordship  to-day 
will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and  dispassionately,  without 
using  either  expression  or  gesture  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  juiy  to  think  as  he 
did.  I  hope  the  jury  will  not  be  beseeched  into  a  verdict 
of  guilty.'  The  triumph  of  the  weak  over  the  powerful 
was  complete.  '  The  frame  of  adamant  and  soul  of  fire,'  as 
the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  terms  the  chief-justice, 
quailed  before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  man  who  was 
roused  into  energies  which  would  seem  only  to  belong  to 
the  master-spirits  that  have  swayed  the  world.  Yet  this  was 
a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  was  incapable 
of  enterprise  and  persevering  exertion;  who  lived  in 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  his  antiquarianism ;  who  was  one 
that  even  his  old  political  opponents  came  to  regard  as  a 
gentle  and  innocuous  hunter  after  *all  such  reading  as 
was  never  read ;  who  in  a  few  years  gave  up  his  politics 
altogether,  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  old  poetry  and  his 
old  divinity,  passed  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  after  this 
conflict  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  died  the  sub- 
editor of  a  religious  journal.    It  was  towards  the  dose  of 
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this  remarkable  trial,  that  the  judge,  who  came  eager  to 
condemn,  sued  for  pity  to  his  intended  victim.  The 
defendant  quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  '  Even  his 
lordship's  father,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  believed,  took 
a  similar  view  of  the  creed.  And  then  the  judge  solemnly 
said:  'Whatever  that  opinion  was,  he  has  gone,  many 
years  ago,  where  he  has  had  to  account  for  his  belief  and 

his  opinions For  common  delicacy  forbear/ — •  Oh, 

my  lord,  I  shall  certainly  forbear.*  Grave  and  temperate 
was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day;  and  in  twenty 
minutes  they  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  day  after  this 
last  trial,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  :  '  The  disgraceful  events  which  have  occurred  at 
Guildhall  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  have  led  me, 
both  on  account  of  the  public  and  myself,  to  consider  very 
seriously  my  own  sufficiency,  particularly  in  point  of 
bodily  health  and  strength,  to  discharge  the  official  duties 
of  my  station  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  present 
critical  moment,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  they  should  be 

discharged I  wish  to  carry  my  meditated  purpose 

of  resignation  into  effect,  as  soon  as  the  convenience  of 
government,  in  regard  to  the  due  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  my  successor,  may  allow.* 

We  have  said  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the 
libel  matters  of  1817  were  signal  failures.  A  few 
miserable  hawkers  were  held  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison, 
under  Lord  Sidmouth's  cirdlilar;  some  ex-officio  informa- 
tions were  filed,  with  only  one  conviction — ^that  of  a 
printer  in  the  country,  who  republished  one  of  Hone's 
parodies,  und  was  tried  before  Hone  himself.  As  to  the 
three  acquittals  we  have  described,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  three  juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London 
merchants,  would  have  assuredly  convicted  the  defendant, 
had  they  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of  the  alleged 
profaneness  was  the  severity  of  the  political  satire. 
Although  the  indictment  stated  that  these  parodies  were 
seditious  as  well  as  profane,  the  sedition  was  studionsly 
kept  in  the  background.  Had  they  not  been  really  prose- 
cuted for  their  political  doctrines,  their  unquestionable 
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indecency  and  impropriety  must  liave  carried  a  verdict 
against  them  on  the  first  trial.  The  second  and  third 
trials  looked  like  persecution ;  and  public  opinion  threw  its 
shield  over  the  offender. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  existed  in  hi^h  quarters  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  Hone.  The  personal  fnend  of  George  Canning,  writing 
to  a  most  pious  and  learned  dignitary  of  the  church, 
responds  to  the  sentiments  of  that  dietary  that  this 
transaction  was  uncalled  for  and  oppressive.  '  I  am  parti- 
cularly gratified  with  what  you  sav  about  the  business  of 
Hone.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
your  superiority  to  those  prejudices  with  which  place  and 
professioti  might  have  inspired  a  man  of  less  sound  under- 
standing, and  a  less  independent  character.  I  have  been 
inclined  all  along  to  think,  and  what  you  say  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion,  tiiat  the  prosecution  was  discreditable  to 
the  government  and  its  law  advisers.  Not  that  I  believe 
they  were  actuated  by  tyrannical  principles.  It  was  a 
mere  bltmder ;  but  the  success  of  it  would  have  afforded  a 
very  miBchievous  precedent  for  bad  times.  Certainly  this 
man  meant  no  good  either  to  church  or  state ;  and  Ihat  is 
reason  enough  for  the  whole  race  of  methodistioal  Tories 
—who  are  guided  entirely  by  their  own  feelings  as  to  the 
particular  case,  without  any  regard  to,  or  knowledge  ofj  ' 
the  general  principles  of  justice — to  be  sadly  grieved  that 
his  ears  were  not  cropped,  as  they  would  have  been  by  the 
8tar-Chamber.  That  famous  tribunal  no  doubt  had  its 
merits.  It  punished  many  scoundrels  that  could  not  have 
heen  got  at  by  a  regular  course  of  law,  and  was  therefore 
an  object  of  admiration  so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  of  regret 
vhen  it  fell,  to  precisely  the  same  sort  of  persons  that  now 
mourn  over  the  acquittal  of  Hone.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Death  of  the  Frincess  Charlotte— Smeonras—Boman  Catholio  CSainiB— 
Parliamentary  Beform. 

The  death  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  British  crown 
after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  was  the  great  historical 
event  of  1817.  Never  was  a  whole  nation  plunged  in  such 
deep  and  universal  grief.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
this  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  in- 
tense sorrow  of  domestic  misfortnne.  Around  every  fire- 
side there  were  suppressed  tears  and  bitter  remembrances. 
The  most  solemn  disclaimer  was  uttered,  through  this 
universal  mourning,  of  the  foul  calumny  against  the 
people,  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  vital  change  in  their 
laws  and  institutions.  Whatever  might  be  their  com- 
plaints, they  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attach- 
ment to  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  undiminished  by 
factious  contests  or  real  grievances ;  and  that  they  looked 
with  exulting  hopes  to  the  days  when  a  patriot  queen 
should  diffuse  the  sunlight  of  just  government  through 
every  comer  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  land. 

The  affection  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cherished 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  ardent,  but  it  was  discrimi- 
nating. It  was  a  tribute  to  principles  and  to  conduct. 
It  was  something  much  better  than  that  unreflecting 
gallantry  which  would  have  called  'a  thousand  swords 
from  their  scabbards '  to  have  defended  personal  charms ; 
it  was  the  admiration  of  private  virtue  disciplining  itself 
for  publio  service.  The  Irincess  Charlotte  seemed  bom  to 
build  up  for  generations  the  succession  to  the  British 
crown,  by  calHng  around  her  own  person  the  warmest 
devotion  of  a  ssealous  but  a  reflecting  people.  A  female 
sovereign  can  best  make  duty  choice,  and  obedience  happi- 
ness. What  the  birth  of  this  princess  promised,  her 
education  ripened,  and  her  own  love  of  zeal  glorv  per- 
fected.   Her  early  years  were  devoted  to  an  assiduous 
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preparation  for  her  matnrer  honours.  Her  studies  were 
manly,  and  suoh  as  befitted  the  probable  suooessor  to  the 
glories  of  an  Elizabeth.  She  was  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  religion  and  of  philosophy.  While  she  was  habituated 
to  those  Ohristian  exercises,  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  reigning  ^vereign  and  his  &mily  furnished  so  ex«- 
oeLlent  an  example,  she  stored  up  lessons  for  future  practice 
in  her  probable  destiny,  by  a  ceaseless  contemplation  of  the 
characters  of  the  truly  great  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
She  knew  the  ^  fountains  of  her  countiy's  glory,  she  rever- 
enced the  founders  of  its  well-balanced  constitution ;  her 
heart  vowed  an  early  allegiance  to  her  nation's  liberty. 
In  the  ooltiYation  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  while 
she  displayed  an  almost  unlimited  talent,  she  never  lost 
sight  of  their  legitimate  ends  and  uses.  Her  exercises  and 
her  amusements  were^ually  associated  with  her  prepara- 
tion for  domestic  and  public  duties.  The  people  exulted 
in  the  maturity  of  her  person  and  her  mind.  She  stood, 
as  was  hoped  amongst  her  future  subjects,  a  beautifol, 
an  accomplished,  a  noble-hearted  woman.  She  seemed 
equally  fitted  to  command  reverence  by  the  strength,  and 
win  affection  by  the  graces,  of  her  mind.  Her  state  was 
not  supported  by  ostentation;  her  greatness  was  not 
asserted  by  pride ;  her  dignity  did  not  estrange  her  from 
the  lowly  and  the  poor.  Kaised  above  the  great  portion  of 
society,  she  deeply  felt  her  alliance  with  the  universal 
fjamuly  of  the  earth;  and  while  her  endeavour  was  to 
pnrify  herself  from  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
she  delighted  to  partake  their  sympathies,  to  assuase  their 
misfortunes,  to  merit,  by  her  benevolence,  the  homage 
which  was  paid  to  her  rank. 

A  princess  so  gifted  was  not  a  being  that  would  permit 
her  affections  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  political  calcu- 
lation. She  well  knew  that  domestic  happiness  is  the  best 
fonndation  for  public  virtue.  She  felt  that  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  connubial  enjoyment,  the  heart  has  no  repining 
cares  to  interrupt  the  search  for  truth — ^no  restless  antici- 
pations or  regrets,  to  turn  the  thoughts  awa^  from  active 
duty  or  contemplative  preparation.  She  wisely  asserted 
her  own  right  to  choose  for  herself  in  the  most  important 
action  of  her  life.    The  nation  hailed  and  reverenced  her 
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motives*  The  prince  of  her  choioe  brought  neither  extent 
of  territory,  nor  continental  influence;  bnt  he  brought 
an  unsophistioated  mind — an  active,  firm,  inquiring,  and 
amiable  temper — a  meek  and  affectionate  hearts  Their 
tastes  were  alike ;  their  happinesii  was  alike.  In  dignified 
retirement  they  lived  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  in  that 
enviable  tranquillity  which  is  so  congenial  to  British 
feeling.  Their  amusements  were  elegant  and  simple ;  their 
exercises  of  duty  were  habitual  and  uniform.  In  the 
pursuit  of  health  and  of  knowledge,  their  days  passed 
away  in  that  serenity  which  devotion  and  benevolence 
stimulated  and  confirmed.  A  glorious  prospect  was  open 
to  them  of  passing  the  summer  of  life  in  the  discipline  of 
domestic  virtue,  and  the  autumn  in  a  far  more  extended 
exercise  of  the  same  principles*  These  hopes  perished 
in  an  hour  I 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  *  without  the  slightest  warning, 
without  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate  prepara- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at  midnight 
a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing-men  and 
singing-women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but  the  cry. 
Behold  the  bridegroom  oometh ' — ^the  nation  first  wept,  and 
then  grew  angry.  There  had  been  neglect,  at  any  rate. 
The  greatest  in  the  land  had  been  less  helped  in  her  need, 
it  was  affirmed,  than  the  humblest  peasant-wife.  Lord 
Eldon  used  to  relate  that,  after  the  labour  was  over,  he 
'  went  into  the  room  where  the  surgeons  were  consulting 
what  bulletin  of  the  princess  they  should  send,  and  they 
had  actually  drawn  one  up,  stating  that  she  was  going  on 
as  £a.vourably  as  possible,  when  Baillie  came  in,  and,  after 
reading  it,  he  refused  to  sign  it,  for  such  was  not  his 
opinion.  We  [the  cabinet  ministers]  returned  to  our  homes 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  six  a 
messenger  arrived  to  let  us  know  the  princess  was  dead.' 
Sir  Bichard  Croft,  against  whom  the  public  odium  was 
ohiefly  directed,  became  in  a  few  months  after  his  own 
self-destroyer. 

Amongst  the  fears  that  accompanied  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  was  the  apprehension  that  '  a  barren 
sceptre'  might  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  illustrionB 
family  that  freed  these  reamis  from  a  despotic  sway.    That 
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apprehension  was  dissipated  bj  the  subsequent  marriages 
of  the  Dukes  of  Olarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  a  r^narkable  example  of  the  vanity  of 
human  fears,  that  the  people  who  wept,  as  a  people  with- 
out hope,  for  the  bereavement  of  Charlotte  Augusta,  should 
have  realised,  through  her  premature  death,  precisely  suoh 
a  famine  reign,  of  just  and  mild  govenunent,  of  domestic 
virtues,,  of  generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights,  of  bold 
and  liberal  encouragement  ox  sound  improvement,  as  they 
had  associated  with  her  career — p^haps  more  than  they 
had  thought,  in  that  season  of  disquiet,  could  ever  be 
realised  in  a  few  coming  years. 

In  the  pleasing  record  of  those  years  which  were  years 
of  progress,  we  shall  not  have  to  enumerate  the  year  1817. 
It  has  left  not  the  slightest  trace  of  public  good.  At  the 
beginning  of  the. session,  ministers  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  finance  committee.  In  three  months  the  com- 
mittee brought  forward  a  measure  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  sinecures,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  supported,  because  it 
woidd  not  diminish  the  influence  of  Ihe  crown;  would 
produce  ^lo^large  reduction  of  expense^  but  would  convince 
the  people  that  parliament  was  doing  everything  possible 
to  relieve  their  burdens.  It  appeared  that  savings  were 
to  be  effected  by  the^. abolition  of  sinecures  to  the  amount 
of  £51,000 ;  instead  of  which  the  committee  recommended 
the  substitution  of  a  pension-list  to  the  amount  of  £42,000. 
This  bitter  mockery  of  the  public  expectations  was  a  new 
source  of  discontent. 

The  Boman  Catholicclaims  werefdebated  at  great  length 
during  -this  .session.  Of  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  'makes  this  brief  entry  in  his  diary :  *Eoman 
Catholic  question  decided.  I  would,  not  speak.  Canning 
poor — Peel  excellent — ^Lord  Castlereagh  very  good.'  The 
debate  occupies  a.  ;hundred  columns  of  Hansard's  Beports. 
We  reserve  for  another  occasion  a  general  view  of  the 
oonrse>  of  this  great  question.  The  majority  against  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  in  1817,  was  twenty-four. 

From  this  year  we  may  date  the  retrogression  of  the 
cause  of.^rliamentary  reform,  which  continued  to  go 
back,  or  Stand  still,  as  long  as  the^cniddle  classes  were 
afraid  of  its  agitation.    Writing  to  a  friend  in  1817,  Mr. 
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Wilberforoe  says:  *I  oontinne  friendly  to  the  moderate^ 
gradual,  and  almost  insensibly  operating  parliamentary 
reform,  which  was  last  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
am  firmly  persnaded  that  at  present  a  prodigious  majority 
of  the  more  intelligent  people  of  this  country  are  adverse 
to  the  measure.  £1  my  view,  so  far  from  being  an  objeo- 
tion  to  the  discussion,  this  is  rather  a  recommendation  of 
it.  But  it  is  a  serious  and  very  strong  objection  to  its 
present  consideration,  that  the  e£forts  of  certam  dexnaf- 
gogues  have  had  too  much  success  in  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  in  several  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts,  most  falsely  persuading  them  that  the 
evils  under  which  we  at  present  labour  are  owing  to  the 
state  of  our  parliamentary  representation,  and  that  they 
would  be  cured  by  a  parliamentaiy  reform.'  The  rash 
movements  of  the  operative  classes  in  1816 — ^their  violent 
declamations,  their  tumultuous  meetings — ^proceeded  in 
most  cases  from  an  ignorant  but  honest  spirit.  They  had 
been  taught,  as  some  demagogues  still  continue  to  teach, 
that  all  &e  evils  of  civilisation  are  political  evils.  A  few 
scoundrels,  a  few  spies,  and  a  few  zealots  of  the  operative 
class,  placed  the  weapon  of  alarm  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  1817 ;  and,  what  was  more,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  those  miserable  conflicts  and  mutual  suspicions, 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  and  the  labourers,  which  are 
still  amongst  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  all  large 
mitigations  of  the  inequalities  of  society,  however  we 
may  all  be  improved  in  the  common  wish  for  Christian 
brotherhood. 
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CHAPTEB  Xn  * 

India— Pindarree  War— Mahratta  Wan. 

1*HE  period  at  which  we  are  arrived  was  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  achievements  in  India,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  at  that  time  Earl  of  Moira. 
His  lordship  was  nominated  governor-general  on  the  18th 
of  November  1812,  and,  arriving  in  India,  Lord  Minto 
resigned  the  government  to  him  on  the  4th  of  October 
1813.  He  was  obliged  to  attend  almost  immediately  to 
matters  of  war,  for  &e  Birmans,  or  Burmese,  continued  to 
trouble  one  of  the  frontiers  of  our  empire,  while  the 
Kepaulese  made  encroachments  on  another.  The  Birmans 
were  brought  to  reason  for  the  present ;  but  the  Nepaulesd 
spumed  negotiation,  and  were  to  be  reduced  only  by  force, 
^fiie  Goorkhas,  who  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  Nepaul, 
retained  that  passion  for  war  and  conquest  to  which  they 
owed  their  recently  established  dominion,  and  by  which 
they  hoped  to  extend  their  empire  in  Hindostan.  Their 
&r-extended  frontier  pressed  everywhere  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Company,  or  the  territory  of  the  Company's 
iJlies  or  dependents ;  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
onr  military  stations,  it  was  found  difficult  or  almost  im- 
possible to  check  the  border  forays  of  the  Nepaulese,  or 
the  quarrels  that  were  constantly  breaking  out.  In  the 
month  of  May  1814,  while  some  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  the  Nepaulese  treacherously  attacked  and  mur- 
dered all  the  police-officers  stationed  in  Bootwul.  The 
Earl  of  Moira  determined  to  send  armies  to  deal  with 
these  troublesome  neighbours,  and,  after  two  campaigns, 
they  were  effectually  subdued. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  Indian  armies  were  drawn  into 
the  field  by  new  enemies.    The  Findarrees  were  not  a 

*  This  chapter  is  abridged  from  Mr.  MaoFarlane*8  able  work,  Our 
Indian  Empire, 
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distinctive  race,  but  a  nnmerous  class  of  men  of  different 
races,  religions,  and  habits,  gradually  associating  and 
assimilated  by  a  common  pursuit.  They  were  all  horse- 
men and  all  robbers.  Their  name  first  occurs  in  Indian 
history  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
obscure  freebooters,  they  rose  into  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  deemed  useful  auxiliaries  by  the  different  Mahratta 
powers,  whose  desultory  mode  of  warfare  was  suited  to 
their  own  habits.  From  their  preceding  or  accompanying 
Mahratta  armies,  ^he  Pindarrees  became  occasion«dly  con- 
founded with  the  Mahrattas,  though  they  were  always 
consid^ed  by  the  latter  as  essentially  distinct,  and  so 
immeasurably  inferior  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with 
them,  or  even  to  be  seated  in  their  presence.  Occasionally 
the  Mahratta  rulers  purohased  their  aid  by  grants  of  land, 
or  by  a  tacit  admission  of  their  right  to  possess  tracts 
which  they  had  already  usurped.  But  the  more  usual 
price  paid  for  their  assistance  was  the  privilege  of  plunder- 
ing, even  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  given  to  a  Mahratta 
army.  At  times  some  of  their  durras  acted  for  one  Mah« 
ratta  chief,  and  some  on  the  opposite  side  for  another 
Mahratta  chief;  and  it  occasionally  happened  that  all  the 
durras  leagued,  themselves  against  the  whole  Mahratta 
confederacy,  plundering  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa, 
Scindia,  the  Nagpoor  rajah,  &c.,  indiscriminately.  As  the 
Pindarree  chiefs  acquired  reputation,  their  claims  to  the 
services  of  their  adherents  became  hereditary,  and  were 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Gangs  and  tribes  were 
cemented  in  federal  union,  and  common  motives  of  action 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest 
throughout  the  whob  of  this  community  of  robbers.  Tho 
very  looseness  of  the  composition  of  their  union  was 
favourable  to  its  increase,  as  it  admitted  all  castes  and  all 
faiths,  and  offered  a  ready  refuge  to  poverty,  indolerfb©, 
and  crime — ^to  all  that  was  floating  and  imattached  in  the 
frequently  revolutionised  communities  of  Central  India. 
What  their  numbers  were,  could  at  no  time  be  correctly 
estimated :  they  varied  vdth  circumstances,  being  thinned 
by  failure,  and  swelled  by  success.  'It  is  also  to  be 
observed,'  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  'that  the  Pindarrees 
were  fed  and  nourished  bv  the  very  miseries  they  created ; 
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for,  as  their  predatory  inraBioiiB  extended,  property  became 
insecnre,  and  those  who  were  ruined  by  their  depredations 
were  afterwards  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  life  of 
Tiolence,  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence  left  them.  They 
joined  the  stream  which  they  could  not  withstand,  and 
endeavoured  to  redeem  their  own  losses  by  the  plunder  of 
others.'  The  strategy  of  these  overgrown  bodies  of  banditti 
will  shew  at  once  how  difficult  it  was  either  to  suppress 
them  or  intercept  them.  'When  they  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  griidance  of 
one  or  more  chosen  leaders,  called  lubburiahs,  who  were 
selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country  that 
it  was  meant  to  plunder.  The  Pindarrees  were  encum- 
bered neither  with  tents  nor  baggage;  each  horseman 
carried  a  few  cakes  of  bread  for  his  own  subsistence,  and 
some  feeds  of  grain  for  his  horse.  The  })arty,  which 
usually  consisted  of  two  or  three  thousand  good  horse, 
with  a  proportion  of  mounted  followers,  advanced  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left  till  they  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination.  They  then  divided  and  made  a  sweep  of  all 
the  cattle  and  property  they  could  find,  committing  at  the 
same  time  the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  destroying  what 
they  could  not  carry  away.  They  trusted  to  the  secrecy 
and  suddenness  of  the  irruption  for  avoiding  those  who 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  they  invaded ;  and 
before  a  force  could  be  brought  against  them,  they  were 
on  their  return.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  their  being 
intangible.  If  pursued,  they  made  marches  of  extra- 
ordinary length — sometimes  upwards  of  sixty  miles — ^by 
roads  almost  impracticable  for  regular  troops.  If  over- 
taken, they  dispersed,  and  reassembled  at  an  appointed 
rendezvous;  if  followed  to  the  country  from  which  they 
issfted,  they  broke  into  small  parties.  Their  wealth,  their 
booty,  and  their  femilies,  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
region,  in  which  they  found  protection  amid  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  fastnesses  belonging  to  themselves,  or  to 
those  with  whom  they  were  either  openly  or  secretly 
connected;  but  nowhere  did  they  present  any  point  of 
attack ;  and  the  defeat  of  a  party,  the  destruction  of  one! 
of  thair  cantonments,  or  the  temporary  occupation  of  some 
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of  their  strongholds,  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  ruin 
of  an  individual  freebooter,  whose  place  was  instantly 
supplied  by  another,  generally  of  more  desperate  fortune, 
and,  therefore,  more  eager  for  enterprise.'  They  never 
fought  when  they  could  run  away;  they  considered  it 
wisdom  to  plunder  and  fly,  but  folly  to  stay  and  fight. 
Even  when  acting  with  the  Mahrattas  as  auxiliaries,  their 
object  was  plunder,  not  war.  They  went  before,  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  by  surprise  or  in  defenceless  provinces; 
they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  the  scavengers  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  though  in  the  van,  they  had  little  more 
pretension  to  martial  conduct  or  valour  than  had  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  that  followed  in  their  and  their  allies' 
rear.  Some  of  their  chiefis,  however,  united  to  the  qualities 
so  essential  to  their  profession — ^activity,  cunning,  ready 
enterprise,  presence  of  mind,  and  promptitude  of  resources 
— a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  or  it  might  be  apathy,  in 
bearing  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  privations  of  their 
lot.  Foremost  among  these  chiefs  was  Cheetoo.  This 
man  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  towards 
the  end  of  1806,  when,  raising  himself  on  the  temporary 
ruin  of  Kureem,  another  Findarree  chief,  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  potentates, 
and  had  been  inveigled  and  made  prisoner,  he  united  the 
durras  or  bands  of-  many  other  leaders  under  his  own 
standard,  and  prepared  to  commit  depredations  on  an 
unprecedentedly  grand  scale.  Numerous  and  profitable  to 
himself,  and  altogether  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
wide  districts  of  Hindostan,  were  the  expeditions  under- 
taken by  Cheetoo  on  his  own  account.  But  in  1811,  tho 
captive  Findarree,  Kureem,  purchasing  his  liberty  from 
the  Mahrattas,  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  power, 
and  soon  obtained  his  former  supremacy.  To  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  to  restore  his  reputation  among  the  robbers, 
Kureem  laid  his  plans  to  effect  a  general  combination  of 
all  the  Findarree  bands,  for  a  predatory  expedition  more 
extensive  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  made.  Cheetoo 
was  obliged  to  fbllow  the  example  of  the  majority  of  his 
f ellow-Ghief s ;  and  at  the  great  gathering  of  1811,  his 
durra  made  part  of  25,000  cavalry  of  all  descriptions,  that 
were  ready,  under  the  command  of  Kureem,  to  mardi 
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against  and  plunder  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  the  large  and 
populous  capital  of  the  Boonsla  Mahrattas.  But  Cheetoo, 
who  continued  to  hate  Kureem  as  a  rival,  plotted  against 
him,  sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  and  went  over  to  them 
with  all  his  durra.  Not  long  after  this  he  entirely  ruined 
Eureeni,  and  obliged  him  to  flee  with  his  diminished 
adherents  to  a  distant  country.  Cheetoo  again  shone  forth 
on  his  rival's  eclipse,  and  at  his  cantonment  near  Nemawur, 
in  the  province  of  Malwah,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Nerbudda,  no  fewer  than  15,000  horse  annually  assembled 
to  issue  forth  to  plunder.  As  the  territories  of  the  Company 
and  those  of  its  protected  aUies  offered  the  richest  booty, 
the  eyes  of  the  Pindarrees  were  always  bent  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  imposed  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  south-west  frontier  of  the 
Ben^  presidency ;  while,  for  the  security  of  the  Decoan, 
the  subsidiary  forces  of  the  Nizam  and  Peishwa  were 
annually  obliged  to  move  to  the  fix)ntiers  of  their  respec- 
tive territories ;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
those  states  were  constantly  penetrated  and  overrun  by 
the  marauders. 

The  reverses  and  losses  sustained  in  the  first  campaign 
in  Nepaul,  in  1814,  encouraged  the  Pindarrees.  In  Octo- 
ber 1815,  when  our  main  army  was  fully  occupied  in 
forcing  the  stockades  of  the  Goorkhas,  Cheetoo  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  nearly  8000  of  his  Pindarrees.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  they  broke  into  two  parties  and 
took  opposite  routes.  Major  Fraser,  with  300  sepoys  and 
100  irregular  native  horse,  surprised  one  of  the  parties  in 
a  bivouac,  and  made  them  suffer  some  loss  before  they 
oould  mount,  gallop  off^  and  disperse.  But  this  did  not 
deter  them  froia  continuing  their  depredations  as  far  as 
the  black  river,  the  Krishna  or  Kistnah.  The  other  party, 
which  had  met  with  no  such  molestation,  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam  of  the  Deocan, 
&om  north  to  south,  and  also  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistnah.  These  territories  of  our  Madras  presidency  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  were  saved  from  devasta- 
tion only  by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  river's  con- 
tinuing not  fordable  so  unusually  late  in  the  season  as  the 
20th  of  November.    *  Finding  the  Kistnah  impassable,  the 
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freebooters  took  a  turn  eastward,  plundering  the  country 
for  several  miles  along  its  populous  and  fertile  banks,  and 
committing  every  kind  of  enormity.  On  approaching  the 
frontier  of  Masulipatam,  they  shaped  their  course  north- 
ward, and  returned  along  the  line  of  the  Godavouree 
rGodavery)  and  Whurdah,  passing  to  the  east  of  all 
Colonel  Doveton's  positions,  and  making  good  their  route 
to  Nemawur  (^Gheetoo's  head-quarters),  with  an  immense 
booty  collected  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  with  utter 
impunity.'  Elated  by  his  success,  Cheetoo  planned  and 
proclaimed  a  second  lubbur,  or  raid,  immediately  upon  the 
return  of  the  first.  The  Pindarrees  again  flocked  in  from 
every  side  to  join  in  it;  and  by  the  5th  of  February  181^, 
10,000  horsemen  had  again  crossed  the  Nerbudda  from 
Nemawur.  This  time,  the  Company's  territories  did  not 
escape.  On  the  10th  of  March,  leaving  plundered  and 
burning  villages  in  their  rear,  the  Pindarrees  appeared  on 
the  western  frontier  of  the  district  of  Masulipatam,  under 
the  Madras  presidency.  From  this  point  they  pressed 
southward.  On  the  11th  they  made  a  march  of  thirty- 
three  miles,  plundered  seventy-two  villages,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  inoffensive  and 
helpless  villagers.  On  the  next  day  they  destroyed  fifty- 
four  villages,  marched  thirty-eight  miles,  and  arrived  at 
the  civil  station  of  Guntoor.  Here  they  plundered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  town,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  civil 
officers ;  but,  steady  to  their  system  of  never  risking  life 
or  limb  in  battle,  they  shrunk  from  the  collector's  office, 
where  the  government  treasure  and  the  persons  of  the 
British  residents  were  protected  by  a  handful  of  sepoys 
and  invalids.  The  robbers  went  off,  as  they  came,  suddenly 
and  noiselessly.  That  night  there  was  not  one  of  them 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  before  the  next  day 
closed,  they  were  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Guntoor, 
looking  westward  for  more  defenceless  villages.  They 
swept  through  the  Kirpah  or  Cuddapah  district,  and,  after 
being  twelve  days  within  the  Company's  frontier,  they 
recrossed  the  Kistnah.  A  squadron  of  native  cavalry  be- 
longing to  the  Madras  establishment  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Kistnah,  just  after  they  had  made  good  their 
passage.      Further   to   the  west  there    were   numerous 
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detachments  of  .the  Company's  troops  soouring  the  ootmtrj 
in  all  directione,  yet  the  plunderers  escaped  without  the 
least  brush.  Shortly  after  recrossing  the  Eistnah,  the 
marauders  broke  up  into  separate  bodies.  The  (jteater 
part  moved  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistoah,  passing 
soutii  of  Hyderabad,  until  they  approached  the  P^shwa's 
dominions.  Then,  turning  short  to  the  north,  they  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  Nerbudda,  in  several  divisions 
and  by  various  routes.  Colonel  Doveton  came  close  up 
with  one  of  the  divisions  as  it  was  passing  a  ghaut,  but 
still  the  robbers  escaped  untouched.  Another  and  a 
larger  body  was  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  from  the 
colonel,  who  had  obtained  from  a  Findarree  prisoner  a  due 
to  its  movements,  and  who  had  made  sure  of  cutting  it  up. 
It  w^as  soon  afterwards  ascertained  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  Findarrees  who  had  passed  the  Nerbudda  on  the 
6th  of  February  had  recrossed  it  before  the  17th  of  May^ 
bringing  a  second  immense  harvest  of  booty  to  Nemawur 
within  the  year.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  commissi(m 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  investigation, 
that,  during  the  twelve  days  the  ferocious  banditti  re- 
mained within  the  Company's  frontiers,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  villages  had  oeen  plundered,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  individuals  put  to  a  cruel  death,  five 
hundred  and  five  severely  wounded,  and  no  less  than  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  three  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  torture. 

The  governor-general  obtained  certcdn  information  that 
the  Feishwa,  Scindia,  and  other  Mahratta  potentates  were 
in  close  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  robbers,  and 
that  Mahratta  agents  had  visited  Cheetoo's  cantonment 
at  Nemawur,  just  before  the  last  raid  was  undertaken; 
and  there  was  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  new 
Mahratta  confederacy  contemplated  an  invasicm  of  cur 
territories  while  our  main  army  was  engaged  in  Nepaul, 
and  the  rest  of  our  troops  in  the  field  occupied  in  an  ex- 
hausting and  useless  pursuit  of  the  Findarrees.  His  lord- 
ship, who  saw  the  Nepaul  war  brought  to  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  conclusion,  at  the  very  moment  when 
both  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Findarrees  were  confidently 
calculating  on  its  duration,  was  most  eager  to  employ  the 
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unreduced  Btrength  of  his  armies  in  the  aooomplishment  of 
the  important  object  of  securing  the  peace  of  Central  India 
l)y  the  extirpation  of  the  robbers.  He  had  written  for  the 
sanction  of  the  home  authorities,  and  had  made  a  second 
strong  representation  of  the  horrors  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed;  but  the  sanction  he  required  before  com- 
mencing operations  on  a  grand  scale  had  not  yet  arrived. 
A  large  part  of  the  Bengal  army  was,  however,  kept  in 
advanced  cantonments,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any 
moment.  The  governor-general  at  length  received  the 
sanction  of  the  home  authorities  to  his  scheme  for  break- 
ing up  the  confederacy  and  power  of  those  bandittL 

By  the  end  of  October  1816,  Lieutenant-colonel  Walker 
took  up  a  defensive  line  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  with  the  main  body  of  the  subsidiary  force  which 
the  Company  had  sent  into  Nagpoor.  This  defensive  line, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  was 
loose  and  weak ;  but  the  first  appearance  of  a  British  army 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  spread  consternation  among 
the  robbers,  and  induced  Cheetoo  to  prepare  to  quit  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river,  and  cross  the  mountains  into 
Malwah.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  troops  did  not 
cross  the  Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees  recovered  confidence  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  they  resolved  to  push  small 
parties  between  Colonel  Walker's  posts  and  round  his 
nanks ;  and  a  party  crossed  the  river,  ^nd  then  dividing 
into  two,  took  different  directions.  Colonel  Walker  in 
attempting  to  intercept  one  of  the  divisions,  unexpectedly 
fell  upon  the  other  as  it  was  bivouacking  in  a  jungle ;  he 
inflicted  some  loss ;  but  the  nimble  robbers  were  soon  in 
the  saddle,  and  before  long  they  had  recrossed  the  river. 
On  the  13th  of  November  all  the  durras  were  in  motion. 
Cheetoo  had  discovered  that  Walker's  cavalry  was  all  on 
his  left  flank,  and  he  therefore  threw  forward  more  than 
five  thousand  of  his  well-mounted  thieves  to  turn  Walker's 
right  flank.  This  band,  which  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  others,  crossed  the  river  in  sight  of  the 
infantry  post  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  and  then 
dashed  on  with  a  rapidity  which  left  our  infantry  no 
chance  of  stopping  or  harassing  their  march.  When 
collected  on  the  southern  side  of  chc  Nerbudda,  the  Fin- 
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darrees  separated  into  two  great  bodies.  One  swept  due 
east,  though  forests  and  over  mountains,  and  fell  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Company's  district  of  Ganjam,  the 
northernmost  frontier  of  the  five  Circars,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Guttack  and  Juggernaut,  to 
plunder  the  rich  stronghold  of  Hindoo  superstition,  to 
oarry  off  the  idols  and  the  votive-offerings  and  rioh  dona- 
tions of  the  pilgrims  and  devotees.  But  this  lubbur  was 
met  by  a  small  body  of  the  Company's  troops  almost  as 
soon  as  it  entered  Gknjam,  and  was  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  other  lubbur,  which  had  gone  off  to 
the  southward,  rushed  into  the  Nizam's  territory  before 
Colonel  Doveton  could  come  up  with  it.  It  then  marched 
leisurely  along,  plundering  and  destroying,  until  it  came 
near  to  the  town  of  Beeder,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  Deccan,  and  about  73  miles  north-west  from  Hydera- 
bad. Here  it  came  to  a  halt,  and  its  chie&  disagreed  as  to 
the  farther  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  While  the 
leaders  were  in  this  state  of  indecision,  Major  Maodowall, 
who  had  been  detached  from  Hyderabad,  fell  upon  the 
lubbur  by  night  with  the  van  party  of  bis  light  troops, 
and  cut  it  up  completely,  although  it  was  six  thousand 
strong,  and  the  first  attack  made  by  a  mere  handful  of 
light  cavalry.  The  robbers  abandoned  most  of  their 
horses  and  the  greater  part  of  their  booty,  dispersed  them 
selves  over  the  country,  and  thought  of  nothmg  but  their 
personal  safety,  and  of  the  means  of  returning  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Nerbudda.  But  one  leader,  named 
Sheik  DuUoo,  indignant  at  the  want  of  energy  and  concert 
betrayed  by  those  who  had  the  chief  command,  had  aban- 
doned this  lubbur  altogether  a  few  days  before  Macdowall's 
exploit,  and  had  gone  off  with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
Findarrees  to  act  for  himself.  He  dashed  ^ross  the 
Peishwa's  territory,  descended  into  the  Goncan,  and  thence 
shaped  his  course  due  north,  plundering  the  western 
shores  of  India,  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  returning  by  the  vallejr  of  the  Tapty,  and 
the  route  of  ^urhaunpore,  the  capital  of  the  ELhandeish 
province  of  the  Deccan.  This  was  the  only  lubbur  that 
met  with  any  success  this  season.  The  only  loss  it  sus- 
tamed  from  British  troops  was  on  its  return  to  the  Ner- 
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budda,  in  the  following  March.  Here  Sheik  Dulloo  and 
his  people  were  within  a  few  miles  of  home,  or  of  Cheetoo'a 
cantonment ;  but  they  found  the  ford  by  which  they  had 
hoped  to  cross  the  river  guarded  by  a  redoubt  occupied 
by  a  small  party  of  our  sepoys.  Several  of  the  robbers 
were  shot  in  attempting  to  dash  across;  but  the  sheik  him- 
self, with  his  main  body  and  the  best  mounted  follov^ers, 
retiring  from  the  ford,  boldly  swam  the  river  lower  down, 
though  not  without  a  further  loss  of  men  and  horses. 
Those  who  had  worse  horses  or  less  courage  dispersed,  and 
fled  into  the  jungle  on  the  English  side  of  the  Nerbudda, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  By  the  various  accidents  of 
flood  and  fire,  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  had  followed 
Sheik  Dulloo  perished  ;  but  the  rest  reached  Gheetoo's 
durra  with  a  rich  booty  in  their  saddles.  The  sheik's 
fame  waxed  great :  his  daring  lubbur  and  his  marvellous 
return  became  the  admired  theme  of  the  whole  Pindarree 
world. 

Two  or  three  other  lubburs  had  contrived  to  cross  the 
Nerbudda  by  passing  between  the  distant  posts  of  Colonel 
Walker's  line;  but  they  met  with  nothing  except  hard 
blows  and  disappointment.  One  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  4th  Madras  native  cavalry,  led  on  by  Major  Lush- 
ington.  Making  a  forced  march  of  more  than  fifty  miles, 
the  greater  part  by  night,  Lushington  surprised  tJie  Pin- 
darrees  as  they  were  cooking  and  eating,  and  presently 
strewed  the  field  with  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of 
their  dead  bodies.  As  the  ground  was  open,  the  Madras 
cavalry  pursued  with  good  effect.  The  Ganjam  lubbur 
was  almost  annihilated  on  its  rapid  return  homeward ;  and 
as  the  different  ghauts  and  fords  by  which  they  must  pass 
in  order  to  get  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  were  by 
degrees  all  guarded,  very  few  of  the  remnants  of  the  other 
shattered  lubburs  ever  reached  their  homes.  Hosts  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  our  sepoys,  and  by  the  people  whom 
they  had  plundered  in  their  advance.  They  had  been 
continually  fleeing  before  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  been 
beaten  every  time  they  had  been  met  with.  Still,  how- 
ver,  their  depredations  during  this  campaign  or  season  of 
1816-17  had  embraced  a  more  ample  expanse  of  territory 
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than  had  ever  before  been  attempted,  extending  from  shore 
to  shore  of  the  peninsula  ot  India,  and  including  all  the 
intermediate  provinces  they  had  omitted  the  preceding 
year. 

By  this  time  it  was  very  completely  demonstrated  that 
stationary  posts  of  defence  could  not  prevent  the  Findarrees 
from  crossing  the  Nerbudda  and  getting  into  our  terri- 
tories ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  deal  properly 
with  those  plunderers  and  murderers,  unless  our  troops 
advanced  into  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  the 
*  procreant  cradle '  of  the  infamous  race. 

During  the  rains  of  this  year  the  Findarrees,  well 
knowing  that  the  English  were  coming  against  them  into 
the  regions  beyond  the  Nerbudda,  made  great  eflforts  to 
recruit  their  durras,  and  to  concert  some  general  plan  of 
defence.  But  disagreements  broke  out  among  the  chiefe, 
particularly  between  Cheetoo  and  his  old  rival  Eureem, 
and  no  consistent  plan  could  be  formed.  Their  supersti- 
tions were  alarmed  by  evil  omens,  such  as  a  great  fire 
that  broke  out  in  Kureem's  camp  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  destroyed  all  the  valuables  of  his  durra. 
Generally,  however,  the  Findarrees  relied,  first  on  their 
own  rapidity  of  movement,  and  next  on  the  potency  of 
the  hostile  league  which  they  knew  to  be  forming  among 
the  Mahrattas  against  the  English.  When  the  rains  were 
over,  they  made  some  very  unsuccessful  atttempts  to  break 
into  our  territories.  They  were  everywhere  headed  back ; 
and  they  were  soon  pressed  and  pursued,  and  driven  from 
their  haunts  beyond  the  Nerbudda  by  the  several  corps 
of  Major-general  Marshall  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
The  last-named  officer,  who  has  written  the  best  account 
of  the  Findarrees,  and  who  had  the  most  active  share  in 
the  operations  which  destroyed  them,  had  been  absent  in 
England,  and  had  returned  just  in  time  to  take  the 
command  of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings's 
army.  Malcolm,  being  informed  of  Cheetoo's  flight  to  the 
westward,  resolved  to  follow  him,  as  the  most  able  and 
dangerous  of  the  robbers ;  and  he  accordingly  marched  as 
for  as  Agur.  Here  he  learned  that  Cheetoo  had  pitched  his 
camp  close  to  that  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas ;  that  he  had 
been  received  with  friendship  and  distinction;  and  that 
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those  Malirattas  were  folly  determined  to  support  the 
robber,  and  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  British.  They 
had  just  received  from  the  Peishwa  an  advance  of  a  lac 
and  sixty  thousand  rupees.  Upon  this  intelligence  Sir 
John  Malcolm  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein,  a 
town  of  great  celebrity  in  MalwiJi,  where  another  corps 
d'arm6e  was  coUected  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop.  While  these  forces  lay  at  Oojein,  another 
revolution  and  murder  took  place  in  the  Holkar  camp. 
The  young  heir  to  the  musnud  was  enticed  away  from. 
the  tent  in  which  he  was  playing,  and  his  mother,  who 
was  acting  as  regent,  was  seized  at  night  and  beheaded, 
as  a  traitress  sold  to  the  English.  Having  done  these 
deeds,  the  Fatan  chiefs  became  clamorous  for  battle ;  and 
the  whole  Holkar  army,  advancing  rapidly,  plundered 
part  of  the  English  baggage.  The  next  day,  the  21st  of 
December  1817,  they  met  their  reward  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Maheidpoor.  There,  strongly  posted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sepra  Eiver — into  whose  waters  they  had 
thrown  the  headless  body  of  the  regent — they  were 
beaten,  bayoneted,  cut  to  pieces,  deprived  of  all  their 
artillery,  amounting  to  seventy  pieces,  and  of  everything 
that  gave  them  the  character  of  an  army.  The  remnant 
of  their  force  fled  to  the  large  walled  town  of  Bampoora, 
in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Malwah.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
formed  the  plan  of  the  battle,  and  headed  the  assault  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenants-colonel  Scott, 
Macdowall,  and  Eussell,  Major  James  L.  Lushington,  and 
other  officers,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
action.  The  British  casualties  were  unusually  severe, 
amounting  to  174  killed  and  604  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  were  35  officers,  of  whom  15  were  severely 
injured.  In  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  Captain  Grant  along  both  banks  of  the 
river  Sepra,  immense  booty  was  obtained,  including 
elephants,  some  hundreds  of  camels,  &o. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
capital  of  the  Holkars,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  the 
Bombay  army  from  Gujerat,  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
general  Sir  William  Eeir.  Those*  Mahrattas  now  agreed 
to  and  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  placing  their 
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territories  under  British  protection,  and  surrendering  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Company  various  districts,  forts,  and 
ghauts.  The  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded  ere  some  of 
the  Patau  chiefs  attempted  to  break  it;  but  these 
desperadoes  were  defeated,  and  most  of  their  adherents 
slaughtered  in  Bampoora,  by  some  detachments  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  General  Brown.  A  few  more  marches, 
and  two  or  three  stormings  of  forts,  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  country  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas  to  a  state  of 
obedience.  These  rapid  successes  kept  Scindia  steady  to 
the  treaty  which  he  had  recently  concluded,  and  deprived 
the  wandering  Peishwa  of  almost  his  last  hope.  They 
also  enabled  our  troops  to  follow  the  Pindarrees,  who  were 
now  flying  in  all  directions,  like  sea-fowl  in  a  storm. 
Some  of  Oheetoo's  durra  had  followed  the  Patau  chiefs  to 
Maheidpoor ;  but  after  our  victory  there,  Cheetoo  fled  to 
shift  for  himself^  seeing  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Gujerat  army  of  Sir  William  Keir,  who  surprised  him  and 
cut  up  part  of  his  durra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SatooUa. 
Harassed  by  the  activity  of  Sir  William's  pursuit,  and 
finding  that  other  corps  were  closing  fast  round  them,  the 
marauders  endeavoured  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  old 
haunts  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  parts  of 
Malwah.  Other  chiefs  fedled,  and  were  cut  up  in  the 
attempt;  but  Cheetoo  succeeded  in  baffling  every  effort 
made  to  intercept  him  or  overtake  him,  and  effected  his 
object  by  penetrating  through  a  most  difficult  country. 
He  suddenly  reappeared  in  Malwah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dhar,  situated  among  rocks,  forests, 
and  the  sources  of  rivers;  but  his  extraordinary  march 
had  cost  him  all  his  baggage  and  most  of  his  horses.  He 
was  now  lost  sight  of  for  some  time ;  during  which  the 
best  of  his  fellow-chiefs,  with  their  durras,  were  extirpated 
in  other  parts.  At  last  his  lair  was  discovered,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  January  1818,  a  strong  party  of 
the  British  came  upon  him,  and  utterly  broke  up  his 
band..  The  hill-robbers  of  Malwah,  the  Bheels  and 
Grasseas,  were  encouraged  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
fugitives,  and  are  said  to  have  executed  the  commission 
very  zealously.     Cheetoo,  however,  escaped  Bheels  and 
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GrasseaB,  as  he  had  so  often  the  English,  and  for  a  short 
time  wandered  and  skulked  about  Malwah  with  some  two 
hundred  followers.  When  in  this  state  of  hopeless  misery, 
he  was  often  advised  by  some  of  his  followers  to  surrender 
to  the  English,  and  trust  to  their  meroy.  Be  was 
possessed,  however,  by  the  dreadful  idea,  that  the  Englisli 
would  transport  him  beyond  the  sea,  and  this  was  mora 
hideous  to  him  than  death.  These  followers,  who  all,  one 
after  another,  oame  in  and  obtained  pardon,  related,  that 
during  their  captain's  short  and  miserable  sleep  at  this 
period,  he  used  oontinually  to  murmur:  'Kala  Panee  f 
Kala  Fanee  f ' — The  blacdc  sea !  oh,  the  black  sea  f 

At  this  conjuncture  it  struck  Cheetoo  that  possibly  tbe 
Nabob  of  Bhopal  might  make  terms  for  him  and  the 
remnant  of  his  durra  with  the  English;  and  rapidly- 
acting  on  the  idea,  he  suddenly  entered  the  camp  of  that 
prince.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  Nabob  could  offer 
or  promise  nothing  beyoiid  a  slender  personal  maintenance 
in  some  remote  comer  of  India,  he  decamped  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  come.  While  he  stayed,  his  horses  were 
constantly  saddled,  and  his  men  slept  with  the  bridles  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  fly  instantly.  Preparations  were 
making  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  him  the  very  night  he 
went  off  from  the  Bhopal  camp.  Though  he  got  safely 
off,  he  was  presently  pursued  by  the  Nabob's  people,  eaid 
by  parties  sent  out  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  This  distressed 
him  so  much  that  Bajun,  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
valuable  adherents,  left  him,  and  made  his  submission* 
Yet,  after  all  this,  Cheetoo  found  his  way  into  the  Deocan, 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  Arabs  and  chie&  of  the 
Peishwa's  routed  army,  receiving  occasional  protection 
from  the  killadar  of  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur,  a  place  of 
great  strength,  the  ancient  capital  oj  EJiandeish,  and  at 
this  time  included  among  the  possessions  of  Sdndia.  His 
durra  was  completely  destroyed,  and  nearly  all  his  fol- 
lowers deserted  him,  but  nothing  could  subdue  Gheetoo's 
spirit,  or  induce  him  to  surrender.  His  end,  however, 
approached,  and  it  was  tragical  and  singular.  Having 
joined  Apa  Sahib,  he  passed  the  rainy  season  of  1818 
among  the  Mahadeo  mountains;  and  upon  that  rajah's 
expulsion  by  the  English,  in  February  1819,  he  acoom- 
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panied  him  to  the  fort  of  Aseeerghnr.  Being  refused 
admittance,  he  songht  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  jungle, 
and,  on  horsebaok  and  alone,  attempted  to  penetrate  a 
cover  known  to  be  infested  by  tigers.  He  was  missed  for 
Bome  days,  and  no  one  knew  ip^at  had  become  of  him. 
His  well-faiown  horse  was  at  last  discovered  grazing  near 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  exactly 
ui  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  Gheetoo  had  last  been 
seen  upon  it.  A  bag  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  was 
found  in  the  saddle,  together  with  several  seal-rings  and 
some  letters  of  Apa  Sahib,  promising  future  reward  to  the 
great  robber.  A  search  was  made  in  the  cover  for  the 
body ;  and  at  no  great  distance  were  found  clothes  clotted 
with  blood,  fragments  of  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  Pindarree's 
head  entire,  with  the  features  in  a  state  to  be  recognised. 

*  The  chiefs  mangled  remains,'  says  the  best  historian  of 
his  adventures,  '  were  given  over  to  his  son  for  interment ; 
and  the  miserable  fate  of  one  who  so  shortly  before  had 
ridden  at  the  head  of  20,000  horse  gave  an  awful  lesson 
of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  drew  pity  even  from 
those  who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  barbarity  when 
Hving.' 

With  Cheetoo  ended  the  last  of  the  Pindarrees,  and  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  their  vast  lawless  associations. 
Their  name  is  all  that  now  remains  of  them,  for  the  sad 
traces  of  their  devastation  have  entirely  disappeared 
under  re-established  order,  industry,  prosperity,  police, 
and  good  government.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  that  gallant  officer,  accomplished  diplomatist, 
and  able  writer,  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  said  of  them : 

*  There  now  remains  not  a  spot  in  India  that  a  Pindarree 
can  call  his  home.  They  have  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts;  numbers  have  been  killed;  all  ruined.  Those 
who  espoused  their  cause  have  fallen.  They  were  early 
in  the  contest  shunned  like  a  contagion,  and  even  the 
timid  villagers,  whom  they  so  recently  oppressed,  were 
among  the*  foremost  to  attack  them.  Their  principal 
leaders  had  either  died,  submitted,  or  been  made  captives ; 
while  their  followers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom 
the  liberality  and  consideration  of  the  British  government 
have  aided  to  become  industrious,  are  lost  in  that  popula- 
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tion  from  "whose  dross  they  originally  issued.  A  minute 
investigation  only  can  discover  these  once  formidable 
disturbers,  concealed  as  they  now  are  among  the  lowest 
classes,  where  they  are  making  some  amends  for  past 
atrocities,  by  the  benefit  whidi  is  derived  from  their 
labour  in  restoring  trade  and  cultivation.  These  free- 
booters had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  for  they 
belonged  to  all  tribes.  They  never  had  either  the  pride 
of  soldiers,  of  family,  or  of  country ;  so  that  they  were 
bound  by  none  of  those  ties  which  among  many  of  the 
communities  in  India  assume  an  almost  indestructible 
character.  Other  plunderers  may  arise  from  distempered 
times;  but  as  a  body,  the  Pindarrees  are  so  eflfectually 
destroyed  that  their  name  is  already  almost  forgotten, 
though  not  five  years  are  passed  since  it  spread  terror  and 
dismay  over  all  India.* 

The  Mahratta  wars,  which  were  waged  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  having  led 
to  these  desirable  results.  In  these  wars  there  was  very 
little  manoeuvring,  either  on  our  side  or  on  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  great  business  of  our  commanders  was  to 
bring  the  army  rapidly  up  with  the  foe,  and  to  correctly 
calculate  and  provide  for  the  means  of  so  doing.  The 
valour  of  our  troops,  native  as  well  as  European,  their 
steadiness,  rapidity  in  formation,  and  their  bayonet-points, 
did  the  rest.  But  great  was  the  foresight  required  and 
numerous  the  diflSculties  to  be  overcome,  ere  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  with  its  amazing  train  of  camp-followers, 
could  be  brought  up  with  alert  enemies  who  were  for  the 
most  part  mounted.  After  leaving  their  own  frontiers, 
they  had  often  to  march  hundreds  of  miles  before  they 
could  come  within  reach  of  a  tangible  enemy.  On  these 
marches  the  followers  could  never  be  left  far  behind.  A 
very  large  number  of  attendants  was  considered  indispens- 
able :  one  man  was  required  for  every  three  bullocks,  and 
many  were  required  for  the  elephants  and  camels  of  the 
army ;  every  horse  in  the  army  had,  besides  the  rider,  tv!^ 
attendants,  one  to  clean  and  take  care  of  him,  the  other  to 
cut  the  grass  and  provide  his  forage ;  the  palanquin  and 
litter-bearers  for  the  sick  formed  another  numerous  and 
usefal  class ;  field-officers,  including  the  people  who  carried 
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or  had  charge  of  their  tents,  baggage,  ^o.,  had  each  about 
forty  attendants ;  captains  had  twenty,  and  snbaltems  ten 
servants  each;  the  bazaar  people,  tiie  merchants,  their 
feimilies,  servants,  &o.,  formed  another  numerous  body. 
Generally,  while  marching,  there  were  no  towns  to  be 
depended  on  for  supplies,  and  the  army  not  only  carried 
with  it  most  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  several  months, 
but  many  articles  of  merchandise.  The  scene  altogether 
resembled  the  migration  of  a  nation  guarded  by  troops, 
rather  than  the  advance  of  an  army  to  subdue  an  enemy. 

On  the  first  year  of  this  war  against  the  Findarrees  and 
Mahrattas,  the  army  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  as- 
sailed by  a  new  and  terrible  enemy ;  this  was  the  Indian 
cholera  morbus,  the  virulence  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  our  camps.  The 
disease  first  broke  out  at  Jessore,  the  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  Bengal,  a  populous  and  un- 
healthy city  in  the  centre  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
near  the  pestiferous  Sunderbunds.  It  began  its  ravages 
as  the  rainy  season  of  1817  set  in,  and  cut  off  the  majority 
of  those  whom  it  attacked.  From  Jessore  it  spread  in  aU 
directions,  shevdng,  as  it  viras  thought,  a  preference  for 
the  valleys  of  rivers.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Granges, 
it  reached  the  camp  of  Brigadier-general  Hardyman  about 
the  beginning  of  October;  but  the  troops,  being  then 
encamped  in  a  dry  healthy  country,  and  being  but  few  in 
number,  suffered  comparatively  little.  Continuing  its 
course  westward,  it  fell  with  extraordinary  violence  upon 
the  army  commanded  by  Lord  Hastings  in  person,  just 
after  his  lordship  had  concluded  the  trealy  with  Scindia. 
This  army,  when  first  seized,  was  encamped  in  a  low  and 
unhealthy  part  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sinde,  a  oonfiuent  of  the  Jumna,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Malwah.  The  year  was  one  of  scarcity, 
and  grain  had  been  collected  for  the  troops,  through  the 
camp-followers,  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  of  course  of 
inferior  quality.  The  water  of  the  country,  except  where 
it  could  be  obtained  from  running  streams,  was  indifferent. 
The  time  of  the  year,  too,  was  that  at  which  the  heat  of 
I  the  day  is  most  strongly  contrasted  with  the  cold  of  the 
'  night.     To  all  these   extraordinary  circumstances  was 
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gnperadded  the  very  orotrded  state  of  the  Camp  of  so  large 
an  army.  Por  about  ten  days  that  the  disease  raged  with 
its  greatest  fory,  the  whole  camp  was  a  hospital.  The 
mortality  Amounted  to  about  a  tehth  of  the  whole  nutnbet 
collected  there.  Europeans  and  natives,  soldiers  and 
camp-followets,  were  alike  afibcted ;  but  the  latter,  being 
generally  worse  clothed  and  fed  than  the  fighting-men, 
suffered  in  a  greater  proportion.  Of  the  Europeans,  fewer 
were  seized;  but  those  who  took  the  disease  more  fre- 
quently died,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours.  The  camp 
was  abandoned,  and  the  army  oontiaued  for  some  days  to 
move  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  relief  in  a 
better  climate;  but  each  day's  march  many  dead  and 
dying  were  abandoned,  and  many  more  fell  down  on  the 
road — so  many  that  it  was  not  possible  to  famish  the 
means  for  carrying  them  on,  although  the  utmost  possible 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  previous  distribution  of 
bullock-darts  and  elephants  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick.  Ncrthine  waii  heard  aldng  the  line  of  march  bat 
groans,  aiid  shrieks,  ftiid  lamen&tions;  even  the  healthy 
were  broken  iti  spirit  and  incapable  of  exertion;  and,  for 
the  time,  the  efficiency  of  this  fine  army  seemed  to  be 
entirely  destroyed.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  when 
the  army  reached  a  healthy  station  At  Eredi,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Betwah  Eiver,  the  epidemio  had  visibly 
expended  its  violence.  The  camp  was,  howevet,  still 
ci-owded  with  convalescents,  when  it  marched  with  its 
noble  commander  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

During  the  rage  of  the  epidemic,  one  or  two  Df  Ids 
servants  in  attendance  sunk  suddenly  from  behind  his 
lordship's  chair;  and  the  noble  marquis  himself,  seeing 
the  probability  of  being  attacked  by  the  dreadful  disease, 
gave  secret  instructions,  in  caSe  of  his  dying,  to  be  buried 
in  his  tent,  lest  the  enemy  should  hear  of  his  death,  and 
be  thereby  encouraged  to  attack  his  disheartened  and 
crippled  troops.  The  return  of  health  came  very  oppor- 
tunely, for  the  army  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  at 
Erech  when  the  marquis  received  intelligence  that  S^ndia 
had  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Pindarrees.  The  Mahratta 
prince  was  reported  to  have  promised  the  robbers  that  if 
they  would  come  so  near  to  Gwalior  as  to  make  his  getting 
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to  them  eas^,  he  ^lild  bredk  hiis  r^oeUt  treaty  With  thd 
English,  and  join  thelii  with  the  fojtce  which  he  had  at  his 
capital.  The  Pindarreed,  in  fact,  were  in  full  maroh  for 
Gwalior,  withoiit  meeting  even  a  fehoW  Of  resistance  from 
troops  of  Scindia  stationed  on  their  route,  though  the  oo^ 
operation  of  his  army  for  the  e:&tinction  of  the  riiidarrees 
Was  an  artible  of  the  treaty.  The  inovementti  of  these 
Findarrees,  and  the  suspicioiis  conduct  of  Scindia's  troops, 
imposed  on  the  marquis  the  necessity  of  tnaking  a  retro« 
grade  movement.  *We  hurried  fcack  to  the  Sinde,'  says 
his  lordship ;  '  but  this  tilne  we  chose  a  positioti  nearer  to 
Gwiilior,  than  that  Ivhich  we  had  before  ocolipied.  We 
were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  and  our  advanced- 
guard  was  sent  to  occupy  the  passes  throueh  the  hills, 
which  run  at  some  distance  south  of  Gwalioi-  from  the 
Binde  to  the  Chttmbul.  These  passes  Were  th^  onljr  toutee 
hy  which  comlnunicaiion  could  take  pha6  between  the 
Kndarrees  and  Scindia ;  and  I  was  nearer  to  support  niy 
advanced-guard  than  the  Maharajah  (Sdndia)  was  to 
attack  it,  could  he  bring  his  men  to  so  desperate  a  stake. 
The  FindarreelEi,  finding  their  hopes  baffled,  and  the  pass, 
&c.,  stopped,  attempted  to  retire;  biit  they  had  been 
followed  close  by  our  divisions,  -^ere  surpris^,  dispersed, 
and  slaughtered  in  a  nutnb^  of  small  actions.  In  shbrt, 
they  disappeared ;  and  thus  out  objects  were  completed.' 

While  the  forces  under  the  Marqtiis  of  Hastings,  and  the 
divisions  nnder  Hislop,  Malcolm,  Marshall,  Eeir,  Adatiis, 
and  other  ofBcel*s,  were  chasing  the  Pindarrees  frdtn  moor 
and  nibuntaiii,  ysJley  and  jtingle,  of  i^ucing  th^  forts  in 
Malwah,  Brigadier-general  Smith,  who  had  been  reinfbrced 
at  Poonah,  prepared  for  an  active  pursuit  of  Bajee  Eao,  the 
f&gitive  Peishwa,  who  had  flitted  hither  and  thither  like 
an  i^niS'faluuB,  Mr.  Mountstuatt  Elphinstone,  having 
organised  a  police  and  a  provisional  administration  for 
the  city  of  Poonah,  accompanied  G^ietal  Smith's  division, 
which  began  its  march  at  the  end  of  November.  Gokla, 
one  of  the  Peishwa*s  evil  advisers,  but  braVest  officers^ 
attempted  to  defend  a  ghaut  leading  to  ih»  high  land 
Irhere  the  Kistnah  has  its  source,  and  where  the  Peishwa 
had  found  a  refuge  and  a  rallying-point ;  but  the  Mahratta 
was  beaten,  and  the  pass  was  cleared  by  the  British  with 
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great  ease.    No  fighting,  but  rapid  and  most  wearying 
marches,  ensued ;  the  Peishwa's  army  flying  in  a  sort  of 
zigzag,    and   the   Feishwa   himself  always   keeping    in 
advance  of  his  main  body.    At  last  the  Mahratta  sno- 
oeeded  in  getting  round  Smith's  division ;  and  then,  passing 
between  Poonah  and  Seroor,  he  moved  northward  as  far  as 
Wuttoor,  on  the  road  to  Nassuck.     Here  he  was  joined  by 
his  long-lost  favourite,  Trimbukjee,  who  brought  with  him 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot.     Trimbuk- 
jee had  collected  these  forces  in  various  directions,  but  a 
good  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  Pindarrees.     But 
for  the  good  fights  made  in  front  of  the  Presidency  at 
Nagpoor,  and  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  Apa  Sahib 
would  have  accompanied  Trimbukjee  with  his  large  army 
and  his  desperate  Arabs.     After  he  had  discovered  the 
direction  the  Peishwa  had  taken,  and  had  recruited  his  own 
worn-out  cattle.  General  Smith,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
started  again  in  pursuit.    This  headlong  race  to  the  north- 
ward brought  Smith  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
but,  with  the  lubricity  of  eels,  they  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  and  making  a  flank-movement  behind  some  hills, 
they  turned  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  retraced  their 
steps  towards  Poonah.     Colonel  Burr,  who  commanded  in 
that  city,  apprehending  an  attack,  solicited  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  battalion  from  Seroor.     Captain  Francis  Frencli 
Staunton,*  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  was  forthwith 
detached  from  Seroor,  with  about  600  sepoys,  300  auxiliary 
horse,  and  two  six-pounders.    The  distance  was  only  two 
short  marches.     Staunton  began  his  march  &om  Seroor  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December,  and 
at  ten  the  next  morning  he  reached  the  heights  of  Corre- 
gaimi  about  half-way  to  Poonah,  when,  looking  down  upon 
the  plain  which  lay  between  him  and  that  city,  he  saw  the 
whole  of  the  Peishwa's  army,  estimated  at  20,000  horse 
and  several  thousand  foot.    His  march  to  Poonah   vra» 
intercepted,  and  he  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
cut  off.     The  brave  officer  did  what  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  required  :  he  made  a  dash  at  the  village  of  Corre- 
gaum— -which  stood  on  the  heights,  and  which  was  com- 

♦  Subsequently  Col.  F.  F.  Staunton,  OJB. 
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posed  of  a  nnmber  of  stone  houses  with  strong  stone  walls 
round  the  gardens — hoping  to  gain  possession  of  it  before 
it  could  be  obtained  hy  the  enemy.  But  the  Mahrattas, 
or  rather  the  Arabs,  who  composed  the  main  body  of  their 
in£Euitry,  were  as  near  to  the  village  as  was  Captain 
Staunton ;  and  as  he  entered  at  one  side  and  took  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  houses,  the  Arabs  entered  at  the  oppo- 
site side  and  took  possession  of  other  houses.  A  terrible 
struggle  ensued,  at  first  between  the  Company's  troops 
and  the  Arabs  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
Tillage,  and  then  between  our  handful  of  men  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  army.  Unfortunately,  Captain 
Swanston,  who  commanded  our  300  auxiliary  horse,  was 
wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  his  weak  squadrons  could 
not  shew  themselves  in  face  of  the  masses  of  Mahratta 
cavalry.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  running  too  fast  to 
carry  artillery  with  him,  brought  up  only  two  guns ;  but 
if  iiiere  was  an  equality  in  this  particular  arm,  their 
infemtry  exceeded  ours  by  ten  to  one.  Nevertheless  our 
admirable  sepoys  maintained  their  post,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  fight  from  the  hour  of  noon  till  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, during  which  time  they  had  no  refreshment,  and  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink.  Attack  after  attack  was 
made  under  the  eye  of  the  Peishwa,  who  stood,  no  doubt 
at  a  safe  distance,  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  They  had  all 
foiled,  when  Lieutenant  Clusholm,  the  officer  of  artillery, 
with  most  of  his  men,  having  been  killed  at  a  post  near  a 
pagoda,  and  all  the  European  officers  having  been  disabled 
except  three,  the  Arabs  charged  and  obtained  possession  of 
one  of  our  two  guns  which  was  stationed  at  the  pagoda. 
Our  wounded  were  lying  thick  round  that  building,  and 
among  them  were  Assistant-surgeon  Wingate,  Captain 
Swanston,  and  Lieutenant  Connellon.  The  wild  Arabs 
immediately  began  to  massacre  these  helpless  wounded 
men,  and  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Poor  Win^te 
was  literally  hacked  to  pieces,  as  was  the  body  of  Lieu- 
tenant Ohisholm,  the  officer  of  artiUery.  But  the  Arabs 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  bloody  triumph;  the  three  un- 
disabled  officers.  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and 
Assistant-surgeon  Wylie,  though  almost  exhausted,  and 
with  their  men  fainting  from  want  of  water,  headed  one 
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more  charge,  the  last  of  the  many  that  they  made  during 
the  day,  recaptured  the  lost  gun,  and  slaughtered  the 
Arabs  in  a  heap.  The  charge  was  utterly  desperate,  for 
every  man  felt  that  there  was  nothing  between  him  and 
victory  except  torture  and  death.  On  this  occasion  Lieu- 
tenant Pattinson,  who  had  been  wounded  and  carried  into 
a  house,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  m^i,  and  con- 
tinued to  exert  the  little  str^igth  he  had  leffe  until  he 
received  another  wound,  which  proved  mortal.  Captain 
Swanston  and  Lieutenant  0<Hinellon  were  rescued;  and 
every  man  of  the  Arabs  who  had  penetrated  to  the  pagoda 
was  bayoneted  without  mercy.  By  a  little  after  nine,  the 
enemy  were  completely  driven  ftom  the  village  and  all  the 
ground  near  it,  and  our  fainting  sepoys  were  then  enabled 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  the  only  refreshment  they  got 
during  the  whole  day  and  following  night.  Where  the 
desperate  Arabs  had  failed,  there  was  slight  chance  that 
the  cowardly  Mahrattas  would  renew  the  attempt.  Captain 
Staunton  and  his  people  parsed  the  night  without  any 
molestation.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
Mahratta  army  was  seen  hovering  about  the  village,  but 
none  of  them  would  venture  near ;  and  this  day  also  passed 
without  any  molestation.  Captain  Staunton  had  consumed 
so  much  powder  during  the  nine  hours*  fighting  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  had  only  a  few  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion left ;  and  provisions  in  the  camp  there  were  none,  and 
none  were  to  be  procured  in  the  village.  Despairing, 
therefDre,  of  being  able  to  reach  Poonah,  he  determined  to 
move  back  to  Seroor.  He  began  his  retreat  in  the  dark 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  January ;  he  sacrificed  much  of 
his  baggage  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  conveying 
his  numerous  wounded,  but  he  brought  off  not  only  his 
guns,  but  likewise  all  his  wounded,  aud  with  themjFeaeked 
Seroor  by  nine  o'clock  the  uext  morning,  the  3rd  of 
Januarv.  The  men  had  had  no  re&eshment  but  wat^i^ 
from  the  31st  of  December.  Three  ofllcers  were  killed 
and  two  wounded;  62  men  were  killed  and  113  wounded, 
exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  horse.  The  loss  of  men  was 
most  severe  in  the  artillery,  12  being  killed  ead  8  wounded 
out  of  a  detail  for  two  six-pounders  only. 
In  the  course  of  the  drd  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
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Captam  Staunton  got  back  to  Seroor,  Brigadier-general 
Smith  reached  the  village  of  Corregaum  with  his  strong 
diviaion.  The  Peishwa  and  his  Mahrattas  fled  back  to  the 
table-land  near  tb0  sources  of  the  Kistnah,  from  which 
they  had  de8cen4e<i.  Qeneral  Smith  followed  them 
closely,  and  Brigadier-general  Pritzler,  with  another 
div^ion»  wQ4»  moving  from  another  point  to  intercept 
them.  The  Mahrattas  oontinned  to  turn  and  twist  like 
eels ;  and  though  Pritzler  trod  upon  their  tail  more  than 
once,  and  cut  off  part  of  it,  they  could  not  be  so  overtaken 
as  to  l^e  brought  to  a  general  action,  or  even  to  a  stand. 
They  were  very  nearly  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Satara,  on  the  28th  of  January ;  but  they  escaped  by  a 
ghaut,  with  the  h>ss  of  part  of  their  re^j-guard.  A  small 
detachniont  under  Cplonel  Boles  cannonaded  them  out  of 
another  ghapt,  wjiich  they  were  attempting  to  thread; 
bu^i  they  only  changed  their  line  pf  march.  The  troops 
were  exhausted  by  this  harassing  pursuit,  which  seemed 
to  produce  no  visible  advantage.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  had  the  merit  of  recommending  a  better  plan  of 
operi^tioQS.  This  was  to  storm  the  many  strong  places  in 
the  country,  to  deprive  the  Peishwa  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  reduce  Satara,  which  was  still  the  nominal 
capita  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  to  reinstate  the  Satara 
family  in  an  independent  sovereignty.  The  fortress  of 
Satara  surrendered  to  Brigadier-general  Smith  on  the 
lOth  of  February,  the  day  on  which  he  first  appeared 
before  it.  3ome  other  places  were  in  process  of  reduction, 
when  the  Peishwa  made  certain  rash  movements,  which 
enabled  General  Smith  to  fall  upon  him  at  Ashtah,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  with  the  2nd  and  7th  regiments  of 
Madrafif  light  C£|,valry,  ^nd  two  sc^uadrons  of  His  Majesty's 
22|id*  dragoons,  i^ajee  Bao,  the  dastardly  Peishwa, 
deserted  his  palanquin  and  his  army,  mounting  a  horse, 
and  galloping  away  as  soon  as  the  battle  began;  but 
Gokl^,  his  general,  seeing  that  he  must  either  fight  or  lose 
the  baggage,  and  nearly  everything  else,  made  a  bold 
standi  outflanking  Smith's  small  force,  and  at  one  moment 
threatening  it  in  the  restx.  But  the  British  dragoons 
charged  hi£i  flfoZe,*  ftud  killed  him  in  the  charge.     The 
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death  of  GoHa  left  the  Mahrattas  without  a  head.  From, 
this  moment,  all  was  confasion  and  panio ;  each  mass  of 
cavalry  breaking  as  our  dragoons  approached  it.  Some 
faint  resistance  was  attempted  in  the  camp;  but  our 
dragoons  dashed  in,  and  made  good  booty.  Twelve 
elephants  and  fifty-seven  camels  formed  part  of  this  prize. 
General  Smith  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head,  and 
Lieutenant  Warrand,  of  the  22nd  dragoons,  was  wounded 
by  Gokla,  who  fought  fiercely  in  the  meWe,  and  wounded 
several  of  our  men  before  he  fell ;  but  no  one  was  killed 
on  our  side,  and  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  soldiers 
were  wounded. 

The  remnant  of  the  Peishwa's  army  fled  towards  the 
north,  being  daily  thinned  by  desertion.  Brigadier- 
general  Pritzler,  General  Monro,  Colonels  Prother  and 
Deacon,  reduced  all  the  forts  that  remained ;  the  Mahratta 
flag  was  fast  disappearing,  and  so  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs.  Our  divisions  and  detachments  in  the 
field,  in  almost  all  parts  of  India,  were  too  numerous  and 
too  well  posted  to  allow  of  any  junction  being  effected 
between  the  Peishwa  and  the  forces  of  any  of  our  other 
enemies. 

After  the  battle  of  Ashtah,  Brigadier-general  Smith 
repaired  to  Satara,  in  order  to  assist  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
setting  up  the  rajah.  In  this  way  the  Peishwa  gained  a 
few  days'  respite  during  which  he  continued  to  press  to 
the  north-west  with  the  design  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  which  he  hoped 
to  find  ill  furnished  with  troops.  But  turning  back  from 
Satara  and  making  a  short  halt  at  Seroor,  Smith  renewed 
his  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa  on  the  10th  of  March.  Briga- 
dier-general Doveton,  with  his  division,  moved  in  another 
direction,  in  the  expectation  of  intercepting  the  Peishwa. 
Nevertheless,  the  Mahratta  traversed  the  Nizam's  dominions 
from  west  to  east,  and  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Whurdah  on  the  Ist  of  Apnl.  But  as  his  van  was  crossing 
that  river,  with  the  intention  of  marching  upon  Nagpoor, 
it  was  met  and  driven  back  by  a  small  detachment  under 
Colonel  Scott.  The  Peishwa  then  tried  to  cross  the  river 
at  another  point,  but  here  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Adams« 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  General  Doveton  was 
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getting  doBo  upon  him.  Without  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Doveton,  Adams  followed  the  Mahrattas,  oame  np  with 
them  near  Seuni,  and  with  only  one  regiment  of  native 
cavalry  and  some  horse-artillery,  gave  them  a  signal  over- 
throw. The  enemy  fled  through  the  jungles,  leaving 
behind  them  five  guns,  the  Peishwa's  much-sunken 
treasure,  three  elephants,  and  200  oamels.  This  time 
Bajee  Bao  had  a  very  narrow  esoape ;  for,  though  he  began 
to  run  as  soon  as  his  people  began  to  fight,  a  palanquin  in 
whioh  he  had  just  been  riding  was  taken,  and  was  found 
to  be  perforated  by  a  shot.  More  than  1,000  of  his 
Mahrattas  remained  dead  on  the  field.  They  were  knocked 
down  by  our  horse-artillery,  or  by  our  cavalry,  in  their 
flight.  They  can  scarcely  have  stood  anywhere,  for 
Colonel  Adams's  total  loss  was  only  two  wounded.  General 
Doveton  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  firing  of  Adams's 
guns;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  our  troops,  in 
order  to  wait  for  supplies;  and  then  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pursuit  ought  to 
be  continued.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  avoid  these  errors,  for 
the  Feishwa's  army  split  up  into  various  detachments,  and 
each  took  a  route  of  its  own.  Two-thirds  of  his  people 
quitted  his  standard  altogether,  and  were  only  anxious  to 
reach  their  homes  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Bajee  Bao's 
whole  object  now  was  to  get  back  to  the  north-east ;  but 
here  he  found  his  progress  stopped  by  Greneral  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  who  was  returning  from  Malwah  to  the  Deocan. 
On  his  way,  Sir  Thomas  had  resorted  to  a  measure  of 
unusual  severity.  The  fort  of  *Talnair  or  Talneir,  situated 
on  the  north  bajik,  and  commanding  a  ford  over  the  river 
Tapty,  was  one  of  the  places  ceded  to  the  English  by 
Holkar  under  the  late  treaty.  Sir  Thomas  had  in  his 
possession  Holkar's  own  orders  for  the  quiet  surrender  of 
the  place ;  yet  a  fire  was  opened  upon  his  troops  from  the 
fort..  The  Mahratta  killadar,  or  commandant,  was  warned 
that  if  he  continued  to  resist  the  order  of  his  master,  he 
would  be  dealt  with  as  a  rebel:  without  heeding  the 
message,  ihe  killadar  continued  to  fire.  Upon  this  Sir 
Thomas  Hislo|>  occupied  the  pettah,  or  open  town,  and 
turned  his  artillery  upon  the  fort.  The  gate  of  the  fort 
was  blown  open  by  two  six-pounders.    The  flank  com- 
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panieg  of  the  Bpyal  Scots  and  of  the  Company's  European 
regiment  rushed  in,  and  oame  to  the  second  gate,  which 
was  found  open.  At  the  third  gate  they  were  met  by  the 
killadar,  who  oame  out  by  the  wicket  and  surrendered  to 
Oolonel  Conway.  The  third  and  fourth  gates  were  then 
opened,  and  the  storming-party  advanoed  to  the  fifth, 
which  led  into  the  body  of  the  place.  This  was  found 
shut*  but  part  of  the  garrison  within  denianded  terms,  and 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  gates  being  olosed. 
Aj^r  a  very  short  parley,  in  which  they  were  summoned 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  the  wicl^et-gate  was  opened 
from  within,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  Major  Gor- 
don, Captain  MacGregor,  and  Lieutenants  Chauvel  and 
MacGregor,  entered,  and  were  followed  by  ten  or  twelve 
grenadiers.  They  were  scarcely  within  the  wioket  when 
some  wild  Arabs,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  &U 
upon  them  with  swords,  spears,  and  knives.  Major 
Gordon  and  Captain  MacGregor  were  killed  forthwith; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray  was  wounded  in  several  places^ 
out  dcwn,  and  disabled ;  the  two  lieutenants  were  wounded 
and  cut  down  also,  and  all  the  grenadiers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  But  the  rest  of  our  storming-partj 
soon  rushed  through  the  wicket,  drove  ofiT  the  murderous 
Arabs,  a^d  in  the  end  slaughtered  every  man  that  was  in 
the  fort.  Between  Arabs,  Patans,  and  Mahrattas,  800  men 
were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  our  infuriated  soldiery. 
On  the  next  morning,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  had  the  killadar 
hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions,  on  the  twofold  charge  ^f 
rebelliiHi  and  treachery.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
killadar  had  ordered,  or  was  privy  to,  the  onslaught  q{  the 
Arabs;  it  was  doubted,  but  we  think  unreasonably, 
whether  the  Arabs  understood  that  the  killadar  had  sur- 
rendered, and  that  the  Mahrattas  had  agreed  to  submit ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  in  ordering  the 
execution  of  the  killadar,  was  severely  censured  in  several 
quarters.  But  the  example  was  useful,  and  upon  knowing 
tiiat  the  commandant  of  Talnair  had  been  executed,  the 
killadars  of  the  much  stronger  forts  of  Gaulna,  Chandore, 
and  other  places  which  Holkar  had  oeded,  sulmatted  upon 
summons,  or  as  soon  as  they  weie  shewn  Holkar's  orders 
to  admit  the  English, 
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Sfljee  J{ao  hq.^  l3een  running  hither  and  thither  for  mora 
th*ii  rix  monthfi,  hut  his  race  was  now  Tyell-nigh  finished, 
North,  south,  east  and  west,  h^  ^oad  was  cut  off,  find 
forces  were  moving  round  h^  from  the  intermediate 
points  pf  the  compass.  Finding  himself  so  sorely  pressed^ 
he  att<^pt0d  again  to  pass  into  Malwah  ;  but  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  whp  was  him«plf  ^t  Mhow,  a  town  or  large  can- 
tonment i^  the  Malwi^h  provinoe,  had  so  stationed  some 
&rpp0  under  Lieutenants-oolonel  Eussel  and  Corsellis  as  to 
rendpr  this  movement  impracticable.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  M^y,  Sir  John  Malcolm  learned  th9't  a  vakeel 
from  tlio  Peishwa-  had  arrived  at  a  place  on  the  Nerbudds^ 
Eiver,  fibout  forty  miles  from  Mhow.  Malcolm  imme- 
diately movpd  towards  that  place,  and  took  his  troops 
with  him.  Oft  the  27th  of  May,  he  met  the  vakeel  or 
aQ^h&s^ador,  who  as6ure4  him  that  the  Feishwa  was  deter- 
mined to  come  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  his  friendship  and 
g^ero^ity.  Sir  John,  hei|ig  informed  of  the  pU?^  of  dis- 
pofiipg  of  the  Peishwa  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
Marquis  of  fastings  and  Mr.  Elphinstojie,  stated  the  con- 
ditions, and  (Bent  the  vakeel  b^ck  to  his  master,  who  wa3 
pocupyipg  a  gopd  position  on  a  hill.  Th^  Peishwa  re- 
iBfl.inod  irrrepolute  for  several  4ay9»  during  which  the 
divisicm  of  General  i)ovetop  and  other  troops  got  dose 
into  bis  neigbhP^fiiPQ^t  -A.t  last,  on  the  evening  qf  the 
1st  pf  J  we*  b©  op-m^  down  to  a  village  in  the  plain,  and 
in^t  Sir  John  Mc|lco}ni.  The  Mahratta  did  not  come 
alone;  be  hftd  an  escort  2,600  strong,  and  he  brought  his 
family  with  hini,  j^falcolm,  who  had  come  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  with  only  a  thin  attendance,  repeated  the 
eco^tion^,  and  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of 
Tjinibukjee,  Bajeo  Rao  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  np  Triinbukjee ;  that  Trimbukjee  bad  an 
arnxy  and  camp  of  his  own ;  that  be  was  stronger  thsin  be 
Wap.  *  Then,'  (siaid  Malcojin, '  I  will  ^.ttack  him  forthwith.' 
•  8noQess  ^ttond  you  I '  tppUp4  tbe  Feisbwa.  The  Mahrattg^ 
prince  farther  dec}^,red  tbat  be  had  been  involved  in  ^  war 
without  meq«ning  it ;  thc^t  ^e  was  treated  as  an  enemy  bv 
the  English,  who  had  snpport^  his  family  for  two  genera^ 
tionsi  th^t  he  was  now  in  ^  lamentable  situation,  bnt 
believed  that  bQ  (stjll  h^d  ^  r^  friend  in  gir  John  Majcojro. 
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He  was  told  that  he  ought  either  to  throw  himBelf  at  once 
on  the  magnanimitj  of  the  British  government,  or  prepare 
for  further  resistance.  'How  can  I  resist  now?'  said  tJie 
Mahratta ;  '  I  am  surrounded.'  Malcolm  replied  that  this 
was  quite  true,  but  that  still  he  might  escape  if  he  pre- 
ferred becoming  a  freebooter  and  wanderer  to  accepting 
the  liberal  provisions  which  the  English  were  ready  to  give 
him.  Bajee  Eao  protested  that  Malcolm  was  his  friend,  his 
only  friend,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  him,  but  trust 
entirely  to  his  good  offices.  Nevertheless,  the  Peishwa,  on 
breaking  up  the  conference,  asked  for  a  little  delay,  and 
in  retiring  to  the  ghaut  from  which  he  had  descended,  he 
took  care  to  guard  his  rear  and  flanks  with  his  resolute 
Arab  infantry,  and  to  shew  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  over 
the  rocks;  and  upon  reaching  his  camp  he  sent  trusty 
messengers  to  the  camp  of  Trimbukjee,  to  tell  that 
favourite  to  beware  of  Malcolm.  It  was,  however,  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  procrastinate  very  long,  for  he  was 
completely  hemmed  in,  and  his  supplies  of  provisions 
were  failing.  He  informed  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he 
would  go  to  his  camp,  and  conclude  the  treaty  as  proposed 
to  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June.  When  that 
morning  came,  he  tried  one  feint  shuffle  more.  It  was  an 
inauspicious  day,  he  had  some  religious  ceremonies  to 
perform ;  would  not  his  dear  friend  Malcolm  wait  till  to- 
morrow ?  Malcolm  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would 
not  wait  another  hour ;  and  this,  with  the  not  very  distant 
firing  of  some  English  guns  on  one  of  his  flanks  or  in  his 
rear,  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  farther  hesitation.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  he  came 
down  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  camp  and  delivered  himself 
up,  with  his  family.  Malcolm,  like  nearly  all  his  distin- 
guished Indian  contemporaries,  was  a  man  of  a  large  and 
generous  heart:  none  knew  better  than  he  the  demerits 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  fallen  enemy  now  before  him, 
yet  he  agreed  that  the  Feishwa's  allowance  should  not  be 
less  than  eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  that  a  most 
liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  his  courtiers, 
Brahmans,  temples,  &c.  The  supreme  government  afe 
Calcutta  thought  that  Sir  John  had  granted  too  much; 
but  as  it  was  done,  they  confirmed  the  grants.    Bajee  Bao 
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renonnced  for  ever  the  dignity  of  Peishwa,  or  supreme 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  all  his  claims  of 
sovereignty.  If  Trimbukjee  had  not  been  secured  in  an 
English  prison,  the  case  might  have  been  different;  but 
as  that  turbulent  felon  was  caught,  after  another  hard  run 
for  it,  the  ex-Peishwa  quietly  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of 
luxury  and  ease,  spending  his  £80,000  a  year,  not  in  rais- 
ing troops  or  exciting  combinations  against  the  Company, 
but  in  mere  sensual  indulgences^  He  was  very  anxious  to 
have  his  residence  fixed  at  Poonah;  but  to  this  the 
governor-general  objected  strongly,  and  for  very  evident 
reasons.  To  Benares,  which  was  proposed  to  nim  as  a 
suitable  residence,  he  expressed  a  rooted  aversion.  He 
would  have  preferred  Muttra,  but  as  that  was  a  frontier 
station  it  was  refused.  The  village  of  Bithoor  or  Brimat- 
war,  on  the  Ganges,  near  Cawnpore,  was  finally  fixed 
upon  for  his  residence.  His  progress  through  Eajpootana 
and  the  Doab  to  the  place  of  his  exile  excited  hardly  any 
sensation  among  the  people.  When  settled  at  Bithoor,  he 
bathed  daily  in  the  holy-water  of  the  Ganges,  indulged  in 
the  highest  living  of  a  Brahman,  maintained  three  expen- 
sive sets  of  dancing-girls,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
low  buffoons  and  sycophants.  The  rallying-point  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy  was  thus  broken  up,  and  if  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  change  the  character  of  the  Mahratta 
people,  and  to  introduce  peaceful  industrious  habits  among 
them — ^if  the  unchanged  character  of  that  people  prognos- 
ticated future  troubles  in  India — still  their  power  of  doing 
mischief  was  from  this  time  vastly  reduced.  To  the 
restored  family  of  the  Bajah  of  Satara,  whose  hereditary 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  Peishwa,  was  held  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  Bajee 
Bao,  only  a  very  limited  territory  was  allotted,  upon  his 
yielding  all  claim  or  pretension  to  be  Peishwa ;  a  dignity 
wisely  and  for  ever  abrogated.  The  Satara  dominions 
occupy  a  surface  of  about  11,000  square  miles;  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghaut  Mountains ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Wama  and  Kistnah ;  on  the  north, 
by  the  Neera  and  Beemah  Eivers ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  total  net  revenues 
amounted  to  15,600,000  rupees;  but  out  of  this  sum  three 
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laos  per  annuin  were  reserved  for  chiefs  who  had  beccmid 
gubjectB  of  the  Company,  and  three  lacs  more  were 
alienated.  The  management  of  the  territories,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  Eajah  of  Satara's  affairs,  were 
assigned  to  Captain  Grant  nntil  the  Country  should  become 
tranquillised.  Many  of  the  hill  forts,  Which  had  been 
T^hat  the  wotst  of  our  baronial  castles  were  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century— dend  of  thieires,  cut-throats, 
and  violators — were  dismantled;  and  others,  cleared  of 
their  occupants,  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  In  1821, 
when  the  young  rajah  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
Mras  invested  with  the  administration  of  his  dominions, 
which  were  then  tranquil  and  ptdsperous* 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sit  John 
Malcolm  all  that  remained  of  the  ei-PeishWa's  army 
quietly  broke  up  and  dispersed.  Not  eveii  Trimbukjee 
ooUld  keep  a  force  together,  "fhis  chief,  knowing  that 
the  English  would  condemn  him  to  imprisonineni  for  life^ 
fled  with  a  few  followers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nassuck^ 
a  large  toi;^  and  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Godavety, 
principally  inhabited  by  Brahmans.  The  toutdelrer  hid 
ever  shewii  a  preference  for  these  holy  places  and  lie 
probably  hoped  td  escape  notice  among  the  crowds  of 
Hindoo  pilgrlmd  that  Were  constantly  repairing  to  the 
temples  of  Nassuck.  Here,  in  fact,  he  remained  concealed 
for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the  active  search  making  fbr 
him.  At  last.  Captain  Swanston,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Corregauin,  being  detached  by  Mr.  Elphliistone  from  a 
distatit  station,  succeeded,  after,  a  march  of  fifty  iniles  in 
sixteen  hours,  in  discovering  the  murderer's  hiding-plaoe, 
and  ill  surrounding  the  house.  When  the  gateiS  were 
forced,  Trimbukjee  was  recliliing  on  a  cot ;  he  fled  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  concealed  himself  under  some 
straw.  He  was  presently  dragged  from  his  cover;  he 
oflbted  no  resistance,  and  was  sent  under  a  good  guard  to 
Tannah,  the  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped  through 
the  ingenious  aid  of  the  Mahratta  groom  and  songster. 
After  a  short  titae  he  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  put 
into  the  cage  in  Fort  William,  which  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Vizier  Ali ;  bui  he  was  very  soon  con- 
veyed to  the  rook  of  Chunar,  near  Benares. 
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The  capttire  of  tho  fortress  of  AsseerghtUf  was  the  last 
operation  of  the  Findarte^  and  Mahtatta  war;  a  war 
which  had  Witnessed  an  nnpreoedented  number  of  sieges, 
an  tinpreoedented  number  and  complexity  of  movements 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forded  matches  that 
were  ever  made  in  any  country.  *  Thirty  hill-fortresses^ 
each  of  which  might  have  defied  the  Whole  Anglo-Indian 
army,  fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks;  and  this  vast 
Mahmtta  empire,  which  had  overshadowed  the  East,  and 
before  which  the  star  of  the  Mogul  had  become  pale,  was 
annihilated.* 

After  the  siege  of  Asseerghur  the  armies  of  the  three 
presidencies  returned  to  their  several  stations  and  canton- 
ments in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and  the  regions 
which  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  travers^  in 
all  directions  by  Immense  hosts  of  combatants,  by  BHtish 
and  native  troops,  Feishwa  Mahrattas,  Holkar  Mahrattas, 
Nagpoor  Mahrattas,  Findatrees,  Fatans,  Arabs,  Gonds, 
and  others,  became  quiet  as  a  bay  of  the  ocean  after  a 
storm ;  quieter  and  happier  than  they  had  been  fdr  many 
ages.  In  the  territories  asslimed  by  the  Company,  or 
taken  under  Its  immediate  protection,  able  men  were  left 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  improve  this  tranquillity, 
to  establish  permanently  the  reign  of  peace  and  law,  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  all  the  native  inhabitants.  Tor 
more  than  thirty  preceding  years,  the  province  of  Malwah 
and  the  whole  of  Central  India  had  been  oppressed, 
pillaffed,  and  laid  waste  by  the  Findairees,  by  the  Mahrattas 
of  ail  tribes,  by  the  Bajpoot  princes,  and  by  the  Fuars ; 
these  different  powers  acted  sometimes  in  combination, 
but  more  frequetitly  in  opposition  to  oiie  aiiother ;  they 
were  all  equally  cruel  and  rapacious  in  the  iHoment  of 
fiuoc^ss  and  conquest,  and  a1x)ut  equally  incapable  of 
giving  that  stablity  to  their  conquests  which  would  have 
given  relief  to  the  poor  oppressed  people,  whose  greatest 
calamity  was  the  frequent  change  of  maertets.  To  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  had  assisted  so  potentially  in  subduing 
the  sanguinary  anarchists,  and  expelling  the  Findarrees, 
was  assigned  the  equally  difficult  duty  of  restoring  order 
and  repairing  the  frightful  mischiefs  which  had  been 
oommitted  in  so  long  a  series  of  years.    He  was  appointed 
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by  the  HarqniB  of  Hastings  to  the  military  and  political 
oommand  of  Malwah,  wmch  had  perhaps  suffered  more 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  its  Tillages  were  deserted  and  roofless;  the  ferocious 
tigers  of  the  jungles  literally  usurped  the  country,  and 
fought  with  the  returning  inhabitants  for  their  fields.  In 
the  state  of  Holkar  alone,  of  3,701  villages  only  2,038  were 
inhabited;  1,663  were  *  without  lamp' — were  wholly 
deserted.  Under  the  wise  rule  established  by  Malcolm, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  these  deserted  villages  were 
restored  and  repeopled  before  the  end  of  1820 ;  and  in  less 
than  five  years  from  the  time  our  army  first  occupied  the 
country,  Sir  John  could  boast  with  an  honourable  pride, 
and  with  perfect  correctness,  that  Malwah  and  the  rest  of 
Central  India  were  tranquil  and  contented,  and  rapidly 
advancing  in  population  and  prosperity.  *It  may  be 
asserted  that  history  affords  few  examples  where  a 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  a  country  has  been 
attended  with  such  an  aggregate  of  increased  happiness 
to  its  inhabitants,  as  that  which  was  effected  within  four 
years  in  Central  India ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that, 
with  the  exception  of  suppressing  a  few  Bheel  robbers, 
peace  was  restored,  and  has  hitherto  been  maintained, 
without  one  musket  being  fired.*  Accustomed  to  the 
extremities  of  military  violence,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  on  the  English  first  entering,  betrayed  feelings 
of  doubt  and  alarm.  These  were,  by  some,  mistaken  for 
dislike  to  our  supremacy ;  but  they  arose  only  out  of  fear 
of  insult  or  outrage,  and  they  were  speedily  removed  by 
the  strict  discipline  preserved  by  our  troops,  whether 
stationary  or  marching.  In  a  very  short  time,  wherever 
troops  or  individuals  moved,  they  were  received  with 
cordiality,  as  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  people.  To 
organise  the  country,  honourable  and  intelligent  British 
officers  were  sent  into  every  part  of  it.  *  The  result  has 
been  fortunate  beyond  anticipation.  These  agents,  within 
their  respective  circles,  have  not  only,  by  their  direot 
intercourse  with  all  classes,  established  great  influenoe, 
but  spread  a  knowledge  of  our  character  and  intentions, 
which  has  increased  respect  and  confidence;  and  ihey 
have  in  almost  all  cases  succeeded,  by  the  arbitration  of 
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differenoes,  and  the  settlemeiit  of  local  disputes,  in  prwerv- 
ing  the  peace  of  the  country  without  troops.  The  most  exact 
ohservance  of  certain  principles  is  required  from  these 
officers,  and  their  line  is  very  carefully  and  distinctly 
presorihed.  The  object  has  been  to  escape  every  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
beyond  what  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
demanded.'  In  other  parts  of  India  the  change  was 
equally  beneficial — ^the  blessings  derived  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindariees 
were  equally  apparent.  As  Bishop  Heber  was  travelling 
through  ihe  country  in  1824,  he  overheard  a  conversation 
among  some  villagers,  who  were  comparing  the  present 
peaceable  times  with  those  in  which  'Ameer  Khan  and 
Bappoo  Scindia  came  up  with  their  horsemen,  and  spoiled 
all  the  land,  and  smote  all  the  people,  and  burned  the  cities 
through  Mewar  and  Marwar,  till  thou  oomest  unto  the  salt 
wilderness.'  He  also  heard  them  say  that  com  had  been 
gradually  getting  cheaper,  and  notwithstanding  a  late  un- 
Sivourable  season,  was  still  not  so  dear  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
years  of  trouble.  The  kind  and  warm-hearted  prelate  adds : 
'  When  such  have  been  the  effects  of  British  supremacy, 
who  vdll  refuse  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  our  empire?' 
The  reputation  of  the  British  in  India  has  never  stood 
higher  than  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Pindarree  and 
Mahratta  war;  and  during  the  four  remaining  years  of 
Lord  Hastings's  government,  the  face  of  Central  India 
was  changed  to  an  extent  which  would  have  appeared 
almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  had  not  contemplated 
upon  the  spot  the  rapid  progress  of  the  change,  and 
studied  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  No  war 
had  begun  in  a  higher  motive,  or  had  ended  in  a  more 
positive  good  to  mankind.  '  The  campaign  which  had  just 
terminated,'  says  Malcolm,  *was  not  an  attack  upon  a 
state,  or  upon  a  body  of  men,  but  upon  a  system.  It  was 
order  contending  against  anarchy ;  and  the  first  triumph 
was  so  complete,  that  there  ceased,  almost  from  the 
moment,  to  be  any  who  cherished  hopes  of  the  contest 
being  either  prolonged  or  revived:  the  victory  gained 
was  slight,  comparatively  speaking,  over  armies,  to  what 
it  was  over  mind.     The  universal  distress,  vrhioii  a  seriee 
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of  reyolutions  must  evet  generate,  had  gone  its  oirde,  and 
reaohed  all  ranks  and  dasBes.  The  most  barbarotls  of 
those  who  subsisted  on  plunder  had  found  that  a  conditicm 
of  oontinued  unoertainty  and  alarm  could  not  be  one  of 
enjoymenti  The  princes^  chiefs,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  neither  national  feelings,  confidence  in  eaok 
other,  noir  any  one  principle  of  union.  \Vheli«  therefore, 
the  English  govemment^  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  pro»- 
daimed  ev&ty  district  to  be  the  right  of  its  proprietor^  ou 
condition  of  his  proving  himself  the  friend  of  peace  and 
good  order ;  and  when  men  found  that  the  choice  between 
such  a  course,  and  that  of  continuing  the  promoters  of 
anarchy,  Was  an  option  between  its  friendship  or  hostility, 
all  concurred  in  submission.  There  appeared  in  a  few  a 
difficulty  to  conquer  habits,  but  in  none  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition. The  desolated  state  of  the  country  was  favourable 
to  the  change,  for  it  presented  an  ample  field  for  the 
revival  of  industry  in  peaceful  occapations ;  but  the  para- 
mount influence  which  the  results  of  the  war  gave  to  the 
British  government  over  several  of  the  native  states,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  that  peace  and  prdsperitj^  which 
ensued.  Our  officers  were  enabled  to  give  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  these  states,  Mrhic^  became  an  example 
to  others ;  and  a  tone  of  improvement  was  given  to  every 
J>rovinGe  of  Central  India.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  wild  provinces  subject  to  Soindia 
started  into  prosperity  as  soon  as  his  numerous,  restless, 
Imd  marauding  army  was  broken  up.  And  Scindia  him- 
self was  as  great  a  gainer  as  his  subjects ;  for  this  army, 
ftnd  the  insolent  rapacious  chieftains  who  raised  and 
oommatided  it,  in  reality  oppressed  him  as  well  as  the 
peoplo)  and  rarely  left  him  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  act  according  to  his  own  will.  The  most  dangeroius 
of  theee  chieftains  wei^  now  destroyed ;  and,  Uded  by  the 
presence  of  English  armies,  by  the  universal  discourage- 
ment which  had  fallen  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  the 
confirmed  tonviction  that  their  old  trade  of  war  had 
bedome  an  unprofitable  trade,  Scindia  was  enabled  to  dis- 
band immense  cofps  commanded  by  insubordinate  chiefis, 
Iknd  to  reduce  his  army  to  13,000  regular  infikHtry,  and 
1^000  horset    The  saving  in  actual  expenditure^  from  ro- 
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dnotions  alon^i  wh»  esfdinated  at  tirenty  lltoei  of  i^peee 
per  anntim*  At  the  same  time  the  reyenueB  were  i^ai«ed 
fortj  per  cent*  by  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  ordei'. 
Evexi  the  disbanded  soldiers  returned  to  their  native  di»- 
tricts,  and  to  their  former  oooupation,  as  oultirators  of  the 
soil.  The  lamp  had  been  altogether  extinguished  in  only 
a  few  villages  in  Soindia's  dominions,  but  many  of  these 
Villages  had  been  reduced  to  four  or  five  families.  The 
Voids  were  rapidly  filled  up.  In  1817  there  was  not  one 
dislariot  belonging  to  Bdindia  that  was  tiot  more  or  less  in 
a  disturbed  state ;  in  1821  there  existed  not  one  enemy  to 
the  public  peaoe  in  any  of  these  distlicts*  All  the  districts 
which  had  been  wrested  from  this  chief  by  the  Pindatrees 
Weife  restored  to  him :  the  loss  of  the  foi-tress  of  Asseerghur 
was  nearly  all  he  lost  by  the  War.  In  the  dominions  of 
EoUtar,  where  the  anarchy  and  devastation  had  been 
greater^  the  change  to  good  was  the  more  striking.  Our 
victoiy  at  Maheidpoor  had  scattered  foi*  ever  the  over^- 
grown  army  of  this  state;  those  battalions  were  never 
re^mbodied,  and  200  meti  to  guard  the  palace  were  all  the 
infantry  lefb  in  the  service  of  this  Mahn^tta  dynasty^ 
Three  thousand  obedient  cavalry  wete  retained  for  the 
police  of  the  country,  together  with  a  small  park  of 
artilleryi  In  less  than  four  yeai^s  the  revenues  of  the 
state  were  nearly  quadrupled ;  and  the  expenses  of  eolleo^ 
tioti  were  brought  down  firom  forty  to  fifteen  per  cent* 
The  rapid  restoration  of  the  Iroofless  and  desetied  Villages 
has  been  mentioned.  The  increase  of  population  in  the 
towns  was  surprising.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  Indore,  a  city  in  the  province  Of  Malwah,  the  capital 
of  the  Holkar  faimlyi  was  changed  from  a  desolate  town 
to  a  flourishing  capital^  containing  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  for  not  only  did  those  families 
return  which  had  fled  in  the  troublous  times,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  and  districts  migrated  in  large 
numbers,  and  settled  in  Indore.  The  youtig  prince,  who 
was  secured  on  the  inusnud  by  British  power,  abandoned 
ihe  custom  of  his  predecessors  of  always  residing  in  camp^ 
and  fixed  his  residence  ih  this  thriving  capital*  Other 
states  and  territories  pllrticipated  in  these  advantages^ 
The  Grasseai^,  the  Sondwarrees,  the  Gonds,  as  well  as  the 
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Blieels  and  other  hereditary  and  professional  zobberg,  were 
rapidly  suppressed.  When  the  British  armies  first  entered 
Central  India,  and  even  in  1818,  the  countzy  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Yindhya  Mountains, 
which  stretch  from  the  province  of  Behar  to  Cape  Comorin, 
was  not  safe  for  even  troops  to  pass ;  and  till  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  when  a  British  cantonment  was  established 
at  Mhow,  the  robbers  continued  their  depredations.  All 
these  bands  were  repressed,  and  the  most  vioions  and 
depraved  among  them  were  gradually  made  sensible  of 
the  blessings  attending  a  better  course  of  life.  From  the 
territories  of  Bhopal  to  those  of  Gujerat,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  from  Hindia  to  the  country  of 
Burwannee,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  improvement  was  introduced.  New  villages 
rose  everywhere,  and  forests  which  had  long  been  deemed 
impenetrable  were  fast  cleared,  on  account  of  the  profit 
derived  from  the  timber  required  to  rebuild  villages, 
towns,  cities.  Between  Jaum  and  Mandoo,  the  Bheels 
began  to  cultivate  every  spot,  and  their  hamlets  rose  with 
a  rapidity  that  promised  an  early  and  complete  change^in 
the  whole  fisuse  of  that  district,  and  in  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  Bishop  Heber  thought  that  he  discovered  a 
hankering  among  the  'hill-people'  after  their  old  modes 
of  life,  and  that  there  were  many  of  the  Bheels  who  still 
sighed  after  their  late  anarchy,  and  exclaimed,  amid  the 
comforts  of  a  peaceable  government : 

Give  us  our  wildness  and  our  woods, 
Our  huts  and  caves  again. 

An  Englisn  party  travelling  from  Mhow  observed  some 
Bheels  looking  earnestly  at  a  large  drove  of  bullocks 
which  were  drinking  at  a  ford.  Upon  being  asked  Aether 
those  oxen  belonged  to  him,  one  of  the  Bheels  replied: 
•  No ;  but  a  good  part  of  them  would  have  been  ours  by 
this  time,  if  it  were  not  for  you  English,  who  will  let 
nobody  thrive  but  yourselves ! '  But,  in  proportion  as  an 
efficient  police  was  established,  and  roads,  those  grand 
means  of  civilisation,  were  opened  through  the  country, 
the  wild  mountain  Bheels  were  kept  in  check,  and  gradu- 
ally brought  within  the  pale  of  law  and  civilised  life. 
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But  for  the  advance  of  British  armies  into  Central  India, 
these  Tery  Bheels  would  soon  have  attracted  notice  as  a 
substantive  power,  for  they  had  already  acquired  an  as- 
cendency over  several  petty  native  states;  and  neither 
Mahrattas  nor  Fatans,  neither  Arabs  nor  any  other  kind 
of  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  potentates  of  Central 
India,  would  have  ventured  to  attack  them  in  their  moun- 
tains, where  no  booty  was  to  be  expected,  where  nothing; 
was  to  be  got  but  hard  blows. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  completely  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
country  of  Arabs  and  Meckianees,  a  desperate  set  of 
adventurers  from  Meckran,  in  Persia,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  made  themselves  perfectly  independent  of  the 
native  Indian  chiefs  whom  they  pretended  to  serve ;  and 
all  the  petty  chieftains  were  warned  that  to  retain  any  of 
these  desperadoes  as  mercenaries,  or  to  attempt  to  bring 
any  of  them  back  to  the  country,  would  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  British 
government.  All  other  classes  of  mercenaries,  or  of  ruffians, 
who  looked  only  to  sword  and  spear  for  their  support,  were 
dismissed.  Never  was  the  reign  of  terror  and  anarchy 
more  complete  than  in  1817.  No  contrast  can  be  greater 
than  what  was  presented  in  1821.  The  natives  were 
happier  then  than  afterwards ;  for  the  recollection  of  the 
dangers  and  miseries  they  had  recently  endured,  increased 
the  enjoyment  of  present  security  and  good  government. 
'  Take  it  all  in  all,'  continues  Malcolm,  speaking  of  the 
period  of  1821,  'there  never  was  a  country  where  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  population  were  better  pleased 
with  their  condition  than  they  now  are ;  nor  is  this  feeling 
much  checked  by  the  moody  turbulence  of  the  military 
classes^  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  occupation. 
Almost  all  those  who  were  actually  natives  of  the  country 
have  been,  in  one  way  or  other,  considered ;  while  a  great 
proportion  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  the  disbanded  armies,  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  it;  nor  will  these  mercenaries  ever  return  to  dis- 
turb its  peace,  while  the  measures  and  principles  by  which 
the  salutary  change  has  been  effected  are  preserved  and 
supported.' 

At  Foonah,  and  generally  in  the  dominions  of  the  ex« 
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Feishwa,  Bajee  Bao,  changes  and  reformg  equally  ealutary 
were  introduced,  principally  through  the  management  of 
the  Honourable  Mountstuairt  Elphinatone,  who  hc^cl  the 
genius  of  a  true  legislator,  and  all  the  generous  sympaibieitt 
of  a  philanthropist.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Foonao  terri- 
tory, the  British  dominion  and  possessions  were  e^ttended 
along  the  western  ooast,  from  tha  northern  boundary  of 
the  small  province  of  Goa  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ts^pty; 
and  inland  to  the  long-established  western  irontiep  of  tibe 
Nis^nfi,  from  the  junction  of  the  Whurdah  and  Toombudra 
to  the  junction  of  the  Wagoor  and  Tapty.  Such  places  in 
Ehandeish,  belonging  to  the  Holkar  Mahrattas,  as  fell 
within  these  bounds,  were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
treaty  of  Mundesoor,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  con- 
cluded after  the  splendid  victory  at  Maheidpoor,  Some 
other  territories  south  of  the  Sautpoora  range  of  hills  were 
also  yielded.  By  exchanges  with  the  Guicowar  r^ah,  and 
by  arrangements  with  some  minor  princes,  a  continuous, 
uninterrupted  dominion  was  obtained  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta,  i^nd  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  The  former 
Mahratta  war  having  been  attended  with  the  similar 
advanti^ge  of  continuous  dominion  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  the  communication  between  the  three  preiideaciea 
might  now  be  oonsidered  as  complete. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


Meeting  of  |*afllft9ient^Prliice«BegeQt's  Speech— A4(lie9«—3tate  of 
the  Country — ^Proceedinga  of  Parliament^Report  of  Secret  Com- 
mitteea— Bill  of  Indemnity — Scotch  Burgh  Hefonn — Bank  Bestrio- 
tion  Act — Bpyed  Ifarrlages—Blaye  Trade--<Alien  Act — ^DisaolTition. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1817 ;  parliament  was  opened  byoonuniasion 
on  the  27th  of  January  following.  It  was  the  sisth  and 
p-obably  die  last  session  of  the  fifth  parli$^ment  oi  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  prospeot  of  being  speedily  sent 
back  to  their  constituents  was  not  so  generally  alarming 
to  members  in  those  days  as  it  has  since  become ;  still,  in 
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ordinary  aroamstanoes,  a  good  many  votes  were  apt  to 
be  .affeoted  by  it,  and  the  last  session  of  the  steadieit 
parliament,  when  it  was  certain  or  likely  that  a  dissolu- 
tion was  at  hand,  was  wont  to  be  distinguished  by  some 
little  refractoriness,  showing  itself  both  in  a  slight  decline 
of  the  ministerial  majorities  and  in  the  increasing  number 
of  popular  motions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  more 
&Tourably  received  than  usual,  as  well  as  more  perti- 
naciously urged. 

The  pince-regent^s  speech,  which  was  read  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  after  noticing  in  the  customary  terms  the 
oontinuance  of  His  Majesty's  indisposition,  proceeded  to 
advert,  at  somewhat  greater  length,  but  in  a  phraseology 
hardly  less  dry  and  formal,  to  the  death  of  the  princess. 
His  royal  highness,  it  was  declared,  had  been  soothed  and 
consoled  by  the  assurances  he  had  received  irom  all 
classes,  both  of  their  just  sense  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  his  parental  sorrow ; 
and,  amidst  his  own  sufferings,  he  had  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  efOsct  which  the  sad  event  might  have  on  the 
interests  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  LitUe  cordiality, 
it  was  well  known,  had  for  a  long  time  subsisted  between 
the  father  and  daughter;  the  natural  inclination  which 
the  latter  had  evinced  to  take  part  with  her  mother  had 
estranged  and  alienated  them;  and,  if  the  inrincess  had 
lived  much  longer,  there  would  probably  have  been  seen 
the  worst  example  that  had  yet  be^i  exhibited  of  the 
dissension  and  mutual  hatred  that  had  uniformly  divided 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  and  the  heir-apparent  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  family ;  and  the  internecine  war 
between  husband  and  wife  that  soon  aft^r  broke  out, 
would  have  been  rendered  still  more  deplorable  and 
revolting,  by  their  ehild  being  in  all  probability  involved 
in  it  as  an  active  combatant.  The  premature  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  at  least  saved  herself  and  all  parties 
that  unhappinesB.  It  could  not  fail,  nevertheless,  to  be 
keenly  felt  by  her  father.  Eve^  if  he  had  been  a  hard- 
hearted man,  which  he  was  not,  but  only  a  luxurious  and 
selfish  one,  he  must  have  been  stunned  by  such  a  blow. 
His  pride  and  sense  of  personal  importance,  if  nothing 
alsa,  must  have  be^i  severely  wounded  by  it.    His  hope 
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of  being  the  father  of  a  liae  of  kings  vns  cone ;  he  was 
become  the  last  of  his  race ;  his  blood  wotdd  flow  in  the 
veins  of  no  future  occupant  of  his  throne ;  no  successor  in 
a  distant  age  would  look  back  upon  him  as  a  pro^nitor ; 
his  history  would  end  with  his  own  life.  All  this,  how- 
ever, more  calmly  viewed,  would  be  found  to  resolve  itself 
into  his  merely  finding  himself  in  a  new  position,  different 
from,  but  not  in  reality  perhaps  worse  than,  the  one  he 
had  los+  Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  grief 
long  retained  the  bitterness  and  prostration  with  which  it 
was  at  first  accompanied.  He  was  so  ill  for  a  short  time 
that  his  life  was  considered  to  be  in  danger,  and  was  only 
saved  bv  copious  bleeding ;  but  in  little  more  than  three 
months  he  had  so  far  recovered  both  his  health  and  spirits, 
as  to  be  able,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, to  entertain  the  company  with  a  song. 

The  sequel  of  the  speech  was  all  congratulatory.  It 
referred  to  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  in  almost  every  branch 
of  domestic  history — ^to  the  improved  state  of  public  credit 
— ^to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue  in  its 
most  important  branches ;  mentioned  the  treaties  that  had 
been  concluded  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  parliament  the  deficiency 
which  had  so  long  existed  in  the  number  of  places  of 
public  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
when  compared  with  the  increased  and  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  The  important  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  country,  it 
was  observed,  *  could  not  fail  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
affected the  principal  means  of  which  they  had  availed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  unhappily  led  to  acts  of  insurrection 
and  treason;'  'and  his  royal  highness,'  it  was  added, 
*  entertains  the  most  confident  expectation,  that  the  state 
of  peace  and  tranq^uiUity,  to  which  the  country  is  now 
restored,  will  be  mamtained,  against  all  attempts  to  disturb 
it,  by  the  persevering  vigilance  of  the  magistracy,  and  by 
the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  people.'  Thus  did  the 
government  flatter  itself  that  its  troubles  were  over,  and 
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that  the  year  1817,  in  taking  its  departure,  liad  oariied  its 
evil  spirit  along  with  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  aj^parent  confidence  may  have 
been  partly  assumed  by  ministers,  with  a  view  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  jproceedings  in  coping  with  the  late 
attempts  of  the  disaffected.  The  best  case  they  could 
make  out  for  themselves  would  be  to  show  that  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  had  been  successful  in  putting 
down  or  keeping  down  disturbance,  and  that  all  the 
dangers  against  which  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted 
to  thenx  had  been  intended  to  provide  were  now  at  an 
end.  On  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  powers,  their 
cessation  or  their  continuance,  the  speech  said  not  a  word. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  and  before  the  address  in 
answer  had  been  moved,  the  opposition  in  both  Houses 
demanded  the  instant  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session 
fiuspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  this,  ministers 
announced  that  it  was  their  intention  to  present  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  on  the  following  day,  and  to  propose  the 
suspension  of  the  standing  orders,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  act  to  be  rep^ed,  that  it  might  pass  without 
delay.  The  bill  was  accordingly  passed  through  the 
Lords  on  the  28th,  and  through  the  Commons  on  the  29th. 

No  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address ;  but  it  gave 
rise  to  some  debate  in  both  Houses.  Lord  Lansdowne 
denied  that  the  recent  trials  had  furnished  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  or  general  disposition 
to  insurrection  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  had  been 
assumed  by  ministers.  *  In  the  trials  at  Derby,  where  it 
was  the  business  and  the  particular  object  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  prove  that  the  discontented  there  had  a 
correspondence  with  others  in  different  quarters,  he  had 
completely  failed.  He  could  not  prove  that  in  any  part 
of  the  country  there  had  been  the  slightest  connection 
with  these  conspirators.  This  terrible  conspiracy,  too, 
was  suppressed  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  eighteen 
dragoons.'  His  lordship  admitted  that  the  Derby  con- 
spirators had  been  very  properly  brought  to  trisi,  and 
justly  convicted ;  but  this,  he  said,  was  the  only  thing 
ministers  had  to  bring  forward  as  an  apology  for  their 
measures.     Still,  he  contended,  '  it  was  not  the  suspension 
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of  the  Habeas  Corpug  that  put  down  the  ineurreotioii,  or 
the  conspiracy",  whichever  it  might  be  called ;  it  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  due  administration  of  the  law — ^by 
apprehending  and  bringing  the  persons  accused  to  trial ; 
and  the  same  law  could  have  been  applied  with  equal 
efficiency,  though  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  remained  in 
force.*  He  maintained  further,  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  at  all  of  a  political  character, 
or  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  oountry.  *  The  Tvliole 
disturbance  sprung  from  partial  discontent,  with  wliioh 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  the  place  where  it 
broke  out  were  untainted.  Even  in  the  very  villages 
through  which  the  insurgents  passed,  the  people  ran  aveay 
from  them ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  countiy  was  there  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  alter 
the  king's  government.'  In  the  Commons,  Sir  Samnel 
Bomilly,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  livent 
still  further.  There  eould  be  no  doubt,  he  observed,  that 
the  persons  who  were  convicted  at  Derby,  whether  guilty 
of  treason  or  not,  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime ;  *  Bran- 
dreth  had  committed  a  murder,  and  those  who  aided  and 
abetted  it  were  in  law  equally  guilty.*  But,  he  went  on, 
^in  his  conscience  he  believed,  from  the  information  he 
had  received,  that  the  whole  of  that  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  government — not  indeed 
for  the  specino  purpose  of  fomenting  disaffection — ^bnt  as 
emissaries  of  sedition  from  clubs  that  had  never  existed/ 
If  these  words  be  correctly  reported,  Sir  Samuel,  while 
acquitting  ministers  of  designedly  getting  up  or  attempt- 
ing to  get  up  an  insurrection,  would  appear  to  have 
charged  them  with  being  cognizant  of  the  false  pretenoea 
with  which  Oliver,  and  the  other  spies  employed  by  them, 
are  supposed  to  have  deluded  and  ensnared  their  victims — 
to  have  concerted  with  those  dangerous  agents  the  l^ble 
of  the  metropolitan  clubs  of  which  they  gave  themselves 
out  as  the  emissaries.  This,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  certainly  not  for  a  moment  to  be  believed, 
nor  probably  is  it  now  a  notion  entertained  by  anybody. 
The  mmisters  were  likely  enough  both  to  have  taken  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  extent  and  object  of  whatever 
tendency  to  disturbance  existed,  and  to  be  willing  to 
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make  the  oaqe  appear  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  as  bad  as 
possible  I  but  there  are  no  fttcts  or  probabilities  which 
entitle  ns  to  stippose  that  they  resorted,  or  were  capable 
of  resorting,  to  positive  trickery  and  felsehood,  even  in 
order  to  get  at  the  seoret  (ounsels  of  parties  whom  they 
might  believe  to  harbour  guilty  designs.  Their  indisore- 
Uoa  and  culpability  consisted  in  the  recklessness  with 
which  they  let  loose  such  miscreants  as  Oliver  among  the 
people  without  taking  sufficient,  or  apparently  any  pre- 
caution to  protect  either  themselves  or  others  from  being 
deceived  and  misled  by  their  arts  and  machinations. 

Mr.  Ward,  writing  to  his  friend  Dr.  Oopleston,  from 
Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  February,  after  mentioning  that 
he  had  just  seen  in  the  German  papers  some  meagre 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
domments  as  follows  on  the  political  condition  and  pros* 
peots  of  the  country :  *  As  fair  a  promise  of  an  uninterest- 
ing session  as  a  man  desirous  of  staying  abroad  can  wish. 
The  exaggerated  lamentation  for  the  poor  princess  could 
not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport,  offensive  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family;  and  in  the  speech 
which  the  minister  has  composed  for  the  prince-regent,  I 
think  I  distinguish  somewhat  of  that  feeling  which  it  was 
calculated  to  excite.  The  mention  of  her  is  rath^  dry — 
sulky^  rather  than  sad.  The  country  96ems  reviving.  I 
have  excellent  aocounts  fpom  Staffordshire.  At  one 
moment  the  iron  trade  was  as  brisk  as  ever,  but  since  it 
has  a  little  gone  off;  no  distress,  however.'  Afterwards, 
having  noticed  the  recent  decease  of  George  Eose,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  F.  Eobinson  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Bipon) — *a  most  amiable,  gentlemanlike  man* — as  his 
successor  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  adds : 
*  But  this  is  one  of  those  rare  periods  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity,  when  the  efficient  members  of  the  government 
may  indulge  l^emselves  in  appointing  whom  they  please 
to  what  they  please.  Time  was  when  the  odds  were  ten 
to  one  against  them :  luckily  for  the  country,  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  they  have  won  the  game,  and  they  are 
now  enjoying  themselves  in  spending  the  stakes.*  And 
this  was  probably  the  general  opinion.  Mr.  Wyndham 
Quin,  the  seconder  of  the  address  in  the  Commons,  gave 
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in  his  speech  a  picture  of  the  national  prosperity,  which 
was  almost  witnout  a  shade.  'The  country/  he  said^ 
'feels  an  increased  circulation  in  every,  artery,  in  every 
channel  of  its  commerce.  Last  year  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished in  most  of  the  ironworks ;  now  they  are  in  ftdl 
activity,  and  the  price  of  iron  has  risen  from  eight  or 
nine  to  about  fourteen  pounds  a  ton.  The  demand  for 
linen,  the  staple  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  unprecedented 
both  as  to  quantity  and  price.  The  funds  are  now  80, 
last  year  about  63.  Money  is  most  abundant,  and,  when 
lent  at  mortgage  on  good  security,  lowering  in  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  be  had  at  4^  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time 
that  sales  of  land  are  effected  at  better  prices  than  last 
year.*  Gk)ld,  too,  the  orator  declared,  had  reappeared; 
though,  he  added,  the  little  request  in  which  it  was  held 
seemed  to  evince  that  a  belief  in  the  stability  of  our 
financial  system  was  universal.  Wages  had  advanced; 
employment  was  plentiful;  imports  and  exports  had 
increased;  the  revenue  had  improved;  and  confidence, 
finally,  had  returned  among  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  men. 

The  painter  may  have  been  rather  profuse  of  his  sun- 
shine ;  but,  with  aue  allowance  for  the  occasion,  this  was 
not  perhaps  a  very  extravagant  representation  of  the  out- 
side aspect  of  things.  Now  let  us  look  a  little  deeper,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  state  of  ttie  case. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country.  A  great  fall  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
grain.  The  Gazette  average  for  wheat  at  the  end  of  June, 
1817,  had  been  111«.  6<2. ;  by  the  end  of  September  the 
price  in  Mark  Lane  had  declined  to  749.  4d.  Lnportation 
ceased  in  November.  But  prices  very  soon  began  to  rise 
again.  *  As  the  weather,'  Mr.  Tooke  writes, '  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvesting,  though  favourable  in  the 
main,  was  calm  and  foggy,  with  only  short  intervals  in 
the  day  of  brilliant  sun^ne,  and  as  the  rains  again  set 
in  before  the  harvest  was  fully  completed,  the  sample  of 
new  wheaty  when  brought  to  market,  were  found  to  be 
damp  and  cold,  and  unfit  for  immediate  use.  There  being 
at  the  same  time  very  little  old  com  of  good  quality 
remaining,  the  few  samples  of  the  new  which  were  fit  for 
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use  were  in  great  demand,  and  fetched  high  prioee.'  By 
the  close  of  the  year  1817,  the  average  for  wheat  had 
risen  again  to  85«.  4d,;  the  ports  opened  in  Febmary, 
1818;  but,  notwithstanding  large  importations,  prices 
still  continued  to  rise.  Aner  a  rather  wet  spring,  a 
drought,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
oontintied  almost  without  interruption  till  the  middle  of 
^ptember,  being  the  most  severe  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  England  since  1794.  'Apprehensions/  Mr. 
Tooke  continues,  'were  in  consequence  entertained  of 
stunted  crops  of  every  description  of  vegetation.  Hay 
got  up  to  £9  and  £10  the  load.  Beans,  peas,  turnips,  and 
potatoes  were  supposed  to  have  totally  failed.  It  was  on 
the  groiind  of  anticipations  of  scaroi^,  in  consequence  of 
this  character  of  the  season,  that  British  com  was  bought 
freely  on  speculation,  and  that  many  farmers  were  induced 
to  hold  back  their  stocks:  many  persons,  likewise,  im- 
porters as  well  as  dealers  and  farmers,  reasoned  erroneously 
on  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws,  and  supposed  that, 
when  once  the  ports  were  shut,  having  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  they  would  be  secure  of  obtaining,  at 
worst,  within  a  trifle  of  the  opening  price  of  80«.'  The 
entire  importation  of  wheat  in  this  year  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  quarters.  But  an  unhealthy 
speoulation  went  on  in  many  other  articles  as  well  as  in 
grain.  The  imports  of  silk,  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  various 
other  descriptions  of  foreign  produce,  were  doubled,  and 
in  some  cases  tripled,  since  1816.  The  entire  quantity  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  in  1818  was  double 
what  it  had  been  in  1816,  and  very  nearly  half  as 
I  much  again  as  it  had  been  in  1817.  The  so-called  pros- 
I  perity,  therefore,  which  was  beginning  to  dazzle  men's 
{  eyes,  when  parliament  met,  had  much  more  in  it  of  show 
than  of  substance.  It  was  for  the  greater  part  mere 
speculative  excitement.  'A  state  of  prosperity,'  as  Mr. 
Tooke  observes,  *  it  doubtless  was,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  to 
those  who  were  gaining,  or  appeared  to  be  gaining,  by 
the  rising  markets;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  population 
those  rising  markets  were  the  occasion  of  privation  and 
saffering.'  It  was  not  long  before  symptoms  of  this 
suffering  began  to  show  themselves. 
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For  a  time,  however,  there  was  oertainly  an  improve- 
ment in  the  politioal  temper  of  the  popular  mind.  What 
we  may  call  its  combuBtibility  was  oonsideiablj  reduced^ 
Bamford  tell«  iib»  indeed,  that  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Habeas  Oorpns  Aot  the  agitation  for  reform  was  renewed^ 
and  that  numerous  meetings  for  the  prodiotion  of  that 
Objeot  Were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  oonnby  i  but  we 
find  no  mention  anywhere  either  of  secret  combination 
among  the  radical  re^^rmerd  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
1818,  or  of  proceedings  oontemplating  a  resort  to  violence 
— ^no  trace  of  conspiracy  any  more  than  of  disturbanca,  of 
any  attempt  either  to  defy  or  to  elnde  the  laW*  Havine 
recovered  the  legal  rights  and  liberties  of  which  they  had 
been  for  a  season  deprived,  the  first  feelings  even  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  carried  furthest  a  desire  to  amend 
the  constitution,  seottis  to  have  been  to  take  their  stand, 
neverthalesst  upon  the  constitution  <— somewhat  after 
Bacon's  notion  of  the  true  import  of  the  scriptural  ii^uno^ 
tion  to  stand  fast  in  the  old  ways^  which  he  interprets  as 
Ineaning  *  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and 
discover  what  is  the  best  way ;  but,  when  the  discovery  is 
well  tak^i,  then  to  make  progression/  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  darker  designs  of  a  few  individuals,  this 
was  unquestionably  the  present  disposition  both  of  the 
workingH^lasses  as  a  body  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  leaders.  The  fuel  that  would  have  been  re(|Uired  for 
a  more  thorough-going  zeal*  or  a  niore  desperate  course  of 
action^  was  iot  the  present  burnt  out.  The  nearly  uni- 
versal inclination  was  at  least  to  try  what  ooUld  be  done 
with  the  law,  and  by  means  of  tile  law^  before  attempting 
to  aot  without  it  and  against  it.  60  much,  at  any  rate, 
was  gained  by  the  restoration  of  the  constitution*  Then, 
however  delusive  or  hollow  might  be  much  of  the  appa- 
rent economical  prosperity  of  the  country*  the  people  were 
yet  for  the  moment  certainly  better  oE  than  they  had 
beeli*  If  the  price  of  food  was  still  highi  and  was  even 
ascending,  it  Vas  tiotwithstanding  much  lower  than  it 
had  been  in  the  eatly  part  of  the  preceding  year*  Em- 
ployment) too,  do  long  as  the  tide  of  speculation  was  rising, 
was  really  more  plentiful,  and  wages  had  advanced.  A 
spirit  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  hope,  had  sucoeeded  to 
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g^ieral  fitagnation  and  despondenoy  in  the  oommercial 
and  manufaoturing  world;  and,  with  both  their  hands 
and  their  minds  busied  about  matters  of  nearer  and  more 
natural  ooncemment,  the  working-dasses  found  their 
interest  in  projects  of  political  innovation  considerably 
moderated,  and  also  probably  their  viows  somewhat 
sobered  down. 

Meanwhile^  the  parliament,  at  once  the  workshop  of 
l^islation  and  the  arena  of  party  oontedt,  went  on  filling 
the  air  with  the  din  of  its  labours  and  its  battles.  The 
great  subjeot  of  disoussion  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
session  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  application 
of  theit  late  extraordinary  powers.  Here  ministers  them- 
selves may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  initiativet  A  green 
bag  containing  papers  relative  to  the  recent  state  of  the 
country  was,  by  command  of  the  prinoe-regent,  presented 
in  the  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  in  the  Commons 
on  the  day  following;  and  secret  committees  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  papers  were  appointed  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  Commons,  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
dth,  gave  rise  to  some  debate ;  but  there  was  no  division 
upon  the  main  question.  The  two  committees  presented 
their  reports,  that  of  the  Lords  on  the  23rdt  that  of  the 
CommoniB  on  the  27thi  As  the  members  of  both  had  been, 
in  point  of  fact^  named  by  the  government,  they  quite 
agreed,  of  course^  in  their  view  of  the  matters  whicli  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Eeferring  to  what 
they  described  as  the  rising  that  had  taken  place  in 
Derbyshire  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  Lords  stated  that  the 
insurgents  engaged  in  that  affair  were  not  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  but  were  actuated  by  an  atrocious  spirit. 
The  language  of  many  of  them,  it  \v^as  af&rmed,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  leaders,  left  no  room  to  doubt,  'that 
their  objects  Were  the  overthrow  of  the  established  govern- 
ment and  laws ;  extravagant  as  those  objects  were,  when 
compared  with  the  inadequate  means  which  they  pos- 
sessed.' It  was  afterwards  admitted,  however,  that  in  the 
villages  thit>Ugh  which  they  passed,  a  strong  itdi^position 
was  manifested  towards  their  cause  and  projects ;  and  the 
insutrection  was  characterised  as  *  of  small  importance  in 
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itself,'  and  only  a  subject  of  material  consideration  as  con- 
firming the  statements  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  com- 
mittees of  the  preceding  session.  The  fact  of  this  actual 
insurrection,  so  clearly  proved,  and  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  appeared,  it  was  declared,  'to  the 
committee  to  liave  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  the  credit  due  to  the  information  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  respecting  the  plans  of  more  extended  insur- 
rection which  had  previously  been  concerted,  and  respect- 
ing the*postponement  of  those  plans  to  the  9th  or  10th  of 
June/  Beference  was  also  made  to  the  movements  in 
and  near  Nottingham  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June ;  to 
a  meeting  of  delegates  held  at  Huddersfield  on  the  6tli,and 
a  tumultuous  assemblage  which  took  place  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  and  to  the  expectations 
proved  to  have  been  entertained  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
other  disturbed  districts,  of  powerful  support  and  co-opera- 
tion from  London — '  however  erroneous  such  an  expecta- 
tion may  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  existed  * — as  further  confirmatory 
of  the  statements  in  the  same  report.  But  a  decided 
opinion  was  expressed  that,  not  only  in  the  country  in 
general,  but  in  those  districts  where  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  were  most  actively  and  unremittingly  pursued, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  remained  untainted,  even 
during  the  periods  of  the  greatest  internal  difficulty  and 
distress.  It  was  intimated,  however,  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  desperate  pro- 
jects, particularly  in  London,  were  still  active,  and  ap- 
peared determined  to  persevere,  though  with  decreasing 
numbers  and  resources.  The  report  then  proceeded  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  arrests  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  of  persons  against  whom  bills  of  indictment  had 
been  found  by  grand  juries,  and  of  -those  who  had  either 
been  tried  or  had  fled  from  justice,  warrants,  it  was  stated, 
had  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  against  ten 
persons  who  had  not  been  taken,  and  against  forty-four 
others  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial.  Of  these,  seven 
had  been  discharged  on  examination;  one  had  been  re- 
leased after  being  finally  committed ;  another  had  been 
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discharged  on  aocount  of  illness;   another  had  died  in 
prison.    All  these  arrests  and  detentions  the  committee 
considered  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  oircnmstanoes 
under  which  they  had  taken  place.     '  The  committee,'  it 
was  added,  '  understand  that  up  to  a  certain  period  expec- 
tations were  entertained  of  being  able  to  bring  to  trial  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  so  arrested  and  detained** 
but  that  these  expectations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
unavoidably  relinquished.'     On  the  whole,  it  had  appeared 
to  the  committee,  the  report  declared  in  conclusion,  that 
the  government,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
it  by  the  two  acts  of  the  last  session,  had  acted  with  due 
discretion  and  moderation.     The  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Commons  travelled  over  the  subject  by  nearly  the 
same  road;  its  expressions,  however,  upon  the  different 
points  of  the  case,  were  generally  stronger,  and  it  adverted 
to  a  few  additional  facts  or  circumstances.     The  outbreak 
at  Derby  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  was  designated 
an  insurrection,  and  described  as  '  the  last  open  attempt  to 
carry  into  effect  the  revolution  which  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  an  extended  conspiracy.'      The  trials  at 
Derby,  however,  were  referred  to  as  proving  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  country 
through  which  the  insurrection  passed;  and  the  committee 
had  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  either 
pledged  or  prepared  to  engage  in  actual  insurrection  had 
generally  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
disaffected,  from  the  obvious  policy  both  of  giving  import- 
ance to  themselves,  and  of  encouraging  their  followers. 
They  hoped  that  the  time  of  delusion  might  be  passing 
away ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  their  opinion  that  it  would 
still  require  all  the  vigilance  of  government  and  of  the 
magistracy  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  which  had  been 
restored.     *Your  committee,'  the  report  then  proceeded, 
*have  hitherto  applied  their  observations  to  the  lately 
disturbed  districts  in  the  country.  .  In  adverting  to  the 
state  of  the  metropolis  during  the  same  period  they  have 
observed  with  concern  that  a  small  number  of  active  and 
infatuated  individuals  have  been  uiu*emittingly  engaged 
in  arranging  plans  of  insurrection,  in  endeavouring  to 
foment  disturbances  that  might  lead  to  it,  and  in  procur- 
YOL.  I.  g 
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ing  the  means  of  active  operations  with  the  ultimate  -view 
of  subverting  all  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  substituting  some  form  of  revolutionary  government 
in  their  stead.*  The  proselytes,  however,  that  these 
leaders  had  gained  to  their  cause  had  not  been  numerous ; 
nor  did  the  mischief  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
lower  order  of  artisans,  nor  to  have  received  countenance 
from  any  individuals  of  higher  condition.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  vigU* 
anoe  of  the  police,  and  the  unrelaxed  superintendence  of 
government  would  probably  under  present  circumstances 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  agitators  from  breaking  out 
into  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  public  peace;  and 
they  declared  without  hesitation,  that  the  discretion  in- 
trusted to  government  by  the  acts  of  the  last  session  had 
been  exercised  temperately  and  judiciously,  and  that 
ministers  would  have  failed  in  their  duty  as  guardians  of 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  if  they  had  not 
exercised  their  powers  to  the  extent  which  they  had  done. 
Neither  report  excited  much  debate  when  it  was  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Tiemey,  however,  made  some  remarks  upon 
that  laid  before  the  Commons,  which  he  concluded  by 
observing  that  4t  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  oppose 
seriously  the  motion  for  printing  a  document  so  absurd, 
contemptible,  and  ludicrous.'  Meanwhile,  on  the  25th,  a 
bill  had  been  brought  into  the  Lords,  entitled  *  A  bill  for 
indemnifying  persons  who,  since  the  26th  of  January  1817, 
have  acted  in  apprehending,  imprisoning,  or  detaining  in 
custody,  persons  suspected  of  high  treason  or  treasonable 
practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and  un- 
lawful assemblies.'  In  the  awkwardness  that  there  would 
have  been  in  any  member  of  the  cabinet  proposing  such  a 
measure  of  wholesale  sanction  and  oblivion  for  any  irregu- 
larities that  might  have  been  committed  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  this  bill  of  indemnity  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  who  held  the  household  office  of  master 
of  the  horse.  It  was  warmly  and  repeatedly  debated  in^ 
both  Houses ;  but  all  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  werei 
repelled  by  overwhelming  numbers  on  the  divisions.  1% 
the  Lords,  the  second  reading  was  carried,  on  the  27th  ot 
February,  by  a  majority  of  100  to  33  votes;  and  the  third^ 
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raadixi|2:,  on  the  5th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  93  to  27. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  attendance,  no  very  general 
interest  was  taken  by  their  lordships  in  the  matter :  the 
number  of  peers  present  on  the  first  of  these  two  divisions 
was  no  more  than  71,  including  only  15  opponents  of  the 
bill ;  on  the  second,  there  were  67  peers  present,  including 
12  of  the  opposition.  The  task  of  supporting  the  measure 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  lord 
chancellor ;  the  principal  speakers  on  the  other  side  were 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord 
Holland.  A  long  and  strong  protest  was  entered  on  the 
journals  by  these  three  and  seven  other  peers,  in  which  it 
was  argued  that  there  had  manifestly  been  no  widely 
spread  traitorous  conspiracy,  nor  even  any  extensivo  dis- 
affection to  the  government ;  that  tranquillity  might  have 
been  equally  restored  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the 
ordinary  laws ;  that  the  only  legal  effect  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  being  tlult  it  suspends  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  accused,  ministers  were  not  entitled  to  a 
general  indemnity  for  all  the  arrests  that  had  been  issued 
upon  mere  suspicion,  or  expectation  of  evidence  which  was 
never  produced,  and  for  all  the  numerous  and  long  im- 
prisonments that  had  followed,  until  an  open  and  impartial 
investigation  should  have  taken  place;  that,  from  the 
mistaken  principle  of  the  bill,  illegal  proceedings  were 
equally  protected  by  it,  whether  they  had  been  meritorious 
or  malicious ;  and  that  it  was  not  ^e  occasional  resort  to 
secret  and  impure  sources  of  evidence  in  cases  of  clear 
necessity,  but  the  systematic  encouragement  of  that  manner 
of  proceeding,  that  was  sanctioned  by  such  a  bill  as  the 
present.  La  the  Oommons,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried,  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  190  to 
64;  the  second  reading,  on  the  10th,  by  89  to  24;  the 
committal,  on  the  11th,  by  238  to  65 ;  tHe  third  reading, 
on  the  13th,  by  82  to  23.  Then,  after  one  or  two  amend- 
ments had  been  negatived,  the  bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
Brougham  declaring  that,  although  he  and  his  friends 
would  not  again  divide  the  House,  they  were  as  desirous 
at  that  moment  as  ever  to  avow  their  hostility  to  the 
detestable  principle  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Tiemey 
following  him  with  the  declaration  that  he  believed  it  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  detestable  measures  ever  introdnoed 
into  parliament.  The  discussions  thronghont  had  been 
conducted  in  a  tone  of  considerable  asperity,  rising  at 
times  to  passionate  vehemence.  The  most  remarkable 
speeches  made  against  the  bill  were  those  of  Mr.  Lambton 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Durham),  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  and 
Mr.  Brougham.  The  charge  of  the  measure  was  taken  by 
the  attorney-general  (Sir  William  Garrow) ;  the  other 
principal  speakers  in  support  of  it  were  the  solicitor- 
general  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd^  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Lamb  (late  Viscount  Melbourne),  who  on  this  occasion  left 
his  party,  as  he  had  also  done  in  voting  for  the  Suspension 
Bills  of  the  preceding  session.  Canning  spoke  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee ;  and  one  passage  of  his 
speech  raised  a  great  clamour,  which  was  long  kept  up. 
Beferring  to  certain  petitioners  who  had  come  before  the 
House  with  complaints  of  harsh  treatment  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  after  being  arrested  under  the  suspen- 
sion, he  designated  one  of  them,  whose  case  had  been  made 
the  theme  of  much  pathetic  eloquence,  as  '  the  revered  and 
ruptured  Ogden.'  There  was  some  controversy  at  the  time 
as  to  whether  the  latter  epithet  was  correctly  reported; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  word  he  employed. 
The  fEict  was  that  Ogden,  while  he  lay  in  confinement,  had 
been  cured  of  a  rupture  of  twenty  years'  standing  at  the 
public  expense,  for  which,  and  for  his  treatment  in  all 
other  respects,  he  had  at  the  time  expressed  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  grateful;  yet  he  had  afterwards  declared, 
in  his  petition,  that  the  disease  had  been  brought  on  the 
first  day  of  his  imprisonment  in  Horsemonger  Lane  jail, 
by  the  ponderous  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded  on  his 
journey  thither  &om  Manchester;  and  that,  after  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  agony  for  sixteen  hours,  he  had  with 
difficulty  prevail^  upon  two  surgeons,  who  were  sent  for 
the  next  morning,  to  perform  an  operation,  under  which 
they  declared  that,  from  his  age,  seventy-four,  there  was 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  die.  His  petition 
was  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  said  operation,  garnished  with  every  detail 
that  could  most  excite  horror  and  disgust.  Li  reality,  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed  till  after  he  had  lain  in 
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oonfinement,  and  been  released  from  his  irons,  for  more 
than  fonr  months.  These  facts  Canning  stated  to  the 
House  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  employed  the 
contemptnons  expression  that  was  so  eagerly  taken  hold 
of;  bnt  they  were  as  carefully  kept  back  by  the  parties 
who  so  perseveringly  quoted  and  repeated  his  words  for 
their  own  purposes  as  they  had  been  by  Ogden  himself. 
Yet  their  truth  never  has  been  called  in  question. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  great  debates  on  the  address  and 
the  Indemnity  Bill  that  ministers  -were  put  upon  their 
defence.  The  opposition  took  advantage  of  many  other 
opportunities  of  attacking  their  recent  conduct.  Hone's 
case,  and  the  general  question  of  informations  ex-ojfficio^ 
were  brought  before  the  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  February 
by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  shortly  debated.  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  of  the  late  prosecutions  instituted  against 
state-prisoners  in  Scotland,  by  moving  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
triaJ  of  Andrew  M'Kinley  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
on  the  19th  of  July.  The  motion,  besides  being  introduced 
by  a  long  speech  from  his  lordship,  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  and  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  but  was  nega- 
tived on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  136  to  71.  The 
following  day,  another  debate  of  considerable  length  took 
place  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fazakerley,  that  the  committee 
of  secrecy  should  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  any  and  what  measures  had  been  taken  to  detect 
and  bring  to  justice  the  parties  described  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  secret  committee  of  last  session,  as  persons 
who  might,  by  their  language  and  conduct,  in  some  in- 
stances have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  those  designs 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  be  only  the  instruments 
of  detecting.  The  principal  speakers  were,  in  support  of 
the  motion,  Lord  Milton  (now  Earl  Fitzwilliam),  Mr. 
Bennet,  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  and  Mr.  Tiemey;  against  it, 
Mr.  Bathurst  (chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster),  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  the  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
Wilberforce,  however,  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  employment  of  spies  in  any  circumstances.  The 
numbers  on  the  division  were,  for  the  motion,  52 ;  against 
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it,  111.  The  debate,  however,  brought  out  the  general 
course  of  Oliver's  proceedings  into  tolerably  clear  day- 
light. On  the  17th,  Lord  Folkestone  (the  present  Earl  of 
Badnor)  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Ogden  and 
other  persons  who  had  petitioned  the  House,  complaining 
of  their  treatment  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act.  What  they  chiefly  complained  of,  however,  was 
their  having  been  imprisoned  at  aU.  His  lordship's  speech 
was  answered  by  Lord  Oastlereagh,  Mr.  Wilberfotce,  and 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  motion  was  supported  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  and  other  members ; 
but  it  i^as  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  167  to 
58.  Two  days  after,  in  the  Lords,  a  motion  1^  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  to  refer  certain  petitions  of  other  imprisoned 
parties,  which  had  been  presented  to  that  House,  to  the 
secret  committee,  was  negatived  without  a  division,  after 
speeches  in  Its  favour  from  the  mover,  from  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Lord  King,  and  Lord  Holland ;  and  against  it,  from  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Earl  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool* 
Finally;  on  the  5th  of  March^  another  debftte  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  spies  and  informers  was 
brought  on  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  G.  Philips,  who, 
after  referring  to  certain  petitions — one  of  these  was  from 
Samuel  Bamford — presented  on  previous  days,  moved  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  practices  therein  alleged  to  have  been 
pursued  by  Oliver  and  others.  The  votes  upon  this  motion 
wer0,  ayes,  69  ;  noes,  162.  In  the  debate  it  was  opposed, 
as  the  others  of  a  similar  character  or  tendency  had  all 
bfeen,  by  Wilberforce,  notwithstanding  that  Tiemey,  who 
spoke  before  him,  had  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers 
b^  a  government  was  indefensible  in  any  circumstances, 
and  his  vote  had  be^  distinctly  claimed  as  due  to  that 
principle,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  proclaim^  He 
objected  to  the  motion  as  loose,  vague,  and  indefinite. 
Let  a  definite  motion  be  made,  he  said,  and  he  would 
support  it.  He  could  compare  the  present  motion,  and 
some  others  like  it,  to  nothing  else  than  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  full  cry,  scouring  the  fields  and  starting  a  hare  in  every 
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comer.  The  most  sober,  and  perhapfl  the  most  sensible, 
view  was  that  taken  by  Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  said,  that  *he  should  support  the  motion, 
but  not  on  the  ground  that  ministers  were  guilty  of 
employing  spies  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances 
in  the  country.  His  belief  was  that  Oliver  and  others 
had  been  solely  employed  to  discover  what  was  doing  in 
the  disturbed  districts.  Where  blame  was  fairly  to  be 
cast  on  ministers  was,  he  thought,  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  spies  were  chosen.  Though  ministers  did  not 
warrant  the  fomenting  of  disturbances,  yet  they  left  it 

in  the  power  of  those  acting  under  them  to  do  so 

He  thought  ministers  had  been  much  calumniated;  but 
they  would  be  most  so  by  themselves,  if  they  refused  to 
inquire  into  those  acts,  when  inquiry,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  would  fully  acquit  them  of  the  charges 
laid  against  them.' 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  main  struggle  in  which  the 
two  parties  tried  their  strength :  for  the  history  of  the 
remaining  business  of  the  session  a  summary  of  results 
must  suffice.  Many  subjects  were  taken  up,  and,  i\o  doubt, 
something  was  effected  by  the  mere  discussion  of  several 
of  them;  but  very  few  were  actually  legislated  upon. 
Early  iti  the  session  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  consider  the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  on  the 
motion  of  }/Lr,  Sturges  Bourne,  who  had  officiated  as  chair- 
man of  a  similar  committee  in  the  preceding  session ;  and 
three  bills  were  afterwards  brought  in  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee;  one  for  the  establishment  of 
select  vestries,  another  for  the  general  amendment  of  the 
poor-laws,  a  third  for  the  special  regulation  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  But  it  was  soon  agreed  to  postpone  the  Parish 
Settlement  Bill  to  the  next  session ;  the  Poot-law  Amend- 
ment Bill,  after  having  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
both  Houses,  was  lost  through  a  disagreement  between  the 
LordB  and  Commons  in  regard  to  one  of  its  clauses ;  the 
Select  Vestries  Bill  alone  became  law.  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  select  committee  of  the  fiouse  of  Commons 
on  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  which  had  already 
pursued  its  important  inquiries  for  two  sessions,  was  re- 
appointed on  the  motion  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Brougham. 
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Besides  two  reports,  whicli  were  presented  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  it  originated  a 
bill 'for  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning 
charities  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor,'  which 
passed  into  a  law,  though  not  without  suffering  some  cur- 
tailment and  mutilation  in  the  Lords,  where.  Indeed,  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee  upon  it  was  opposed  both 
by  the  chancellor  and  Lord  Bedesdale,  but  was  carried 
nevertheless  by  a  majority  of  10  to  8.  In  conformity  with 
the  rcommend!ation  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  prince- 
regent  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  an  act  was  passed 
*for  building,  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes,'  by  means  of  a  grant  of  one 
million  sterling,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  crown.  Of  various  attempts 
made  to  reform  the  criminal  law,  none  of  any  importance 
were  successful,  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Bennet  for  establishing  a  better  system  of  rewarding 
persons  who  had  been  instrumental  in  apprehending  high- 
way-robbers and  other  offenders ;  and  another  brought  in 
by  Mr.  G.  Bankes  for  making  it  illegal  to  buy  game,  as  it 
already*  was  to  sell  it.  Sir  S.  Romilly  carried  a  bill 
through  the  Commons  for  taking  away  the  penalty  of 
death  from  the  offence  of  stealing  from  a  shop  to  the  value 
of  five  shilling ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor.  The 
same  potent  voice  prevailed  upon  their  lordships  to  reject 
at  the  same  stage,  by  a  majority  of  31  to  13,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Erskine, '  to  prevent  arrests  on  the  charge 
of  libel  before  indictment  found.'  la  the  Commons,  how- 
ever, the  government  only  succeeded  in  defeating  a  motion 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  forgery  of  the  Bank  of 
England  notes,  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  regent, 
requesting  his  royal  highness  to  issue  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  for  the  same  purpose.  A  select  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow,  to 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  usury  laws,  which  reported 
in  favour  of  their  appeal ;  and  the  honourable  member 
gave  notice  that  he  would  early  in  the  next  session  bring 
in  a  bill  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.     A  bill 
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for  the  amendment  of  the  election  laws  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Wynn  was  negatived  on  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  51  to  44;  as  was  another  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  tithes  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  by  a  majority  of  44  to  15  on  Sie  second  reading. 
Bepeated  discussions  took  place  on  a  bill  introduced  by 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  (father  of  the  present  baronet)  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hours  during  which  apprentices  and 
others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  factories 
should  be  permitted  to  work ;  it  passed  the  Commons,  but 
it  was  at  last  dropped  for  the  present  session,  after  being 
committed  in  the  Lords,  where  it  had  encountered  a  strong 
opposition,  counsel  having  been  allowed  by  their  lordships 
to  be  heard,  and  evidence  to  be  brought  forward  against  it. 
Mr.  J.  Smith  obtained  leave  to  bring  xD.  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  bankruptcy-laws ;  but  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  persevered  with.  Nor  did  anything  come  of  a 
hill  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  1814,  whic^  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  carried  over  some 
stages  in  the  Comihons.  But  a  select  committee  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wynn,  which  recommended  that  the  Copyright  Act 
should  be  repealed,  except  in  regard  to  the  defivery  of  one 
copy  of  every  new  work  to  the  British  Museum,  the  other 
public  libraries  being  compensated  by  a  fixed  pecuniary 
allowance.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
brought  forward  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  in  a 
series  of  twenty-six  resolutions — the  last  divided  into  six 
heads  —  comprising  the  principles  of  universal  male 
BufErage,  equal  electoral  districts,  elections  all  on  the  same 
day,  vote  by  ballot,  and  a  fresh  parliament  once  in  every 
year  at  the  least ;  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane (the  present  Earl  of  Dundonald),  who  observed  that 
it  might  probably  be  the  last  time  ne  should  ever  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  house  on  any  subject,  and 
alluded  with  great  feeling,  and  apparently  amidst  the 
general  sympathy  of.  the  House,  to  nis  own  cruel  case ; 
afterwards  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
all  spoke  at  considerable  length ;  and  then,  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  previous  question,  which  had  been  moved  by 
Canning,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  106  to  none — the 
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two  tellers,  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  and  Lord  Cochrane,  l)eing 
left  alone  on  their  own  side.  About  a  fortnight  before 
this,  Sir  Kobert  Heron  had  moved  for  leaT^  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  motion 
had  been  supported  both  by  Sir  S.  Bomilly  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  ft 
majority  of  117  to  42.  Most  of  the  leading  Whigs  voted 
in  the  minority. 

There  was  one  question  about  which  the  keenest  interest 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year — the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
burghs  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scotch  burgh-> 
system,  as  it  still  existed,  had  been  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1469,  the  general  operation  of 
which  was  to  perpetuate  in  the  government  of  the  burghs, 
if  not  always  the  same  individuals,  at  least  the  same  party, 
and  even  personal  and  family  interest,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  giving  the  retiring  office-holders  in  the  corpora- 
tions, or  town -councils,  the  power,  for  the  most  part, 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  electing  their  own  successors. 
They  generally,  of  course,  either  re-elected  themselves,  or, 
where  that  could  not  be  done,  brought  iuj  upon  a  well- 
understood  and  rarely  violated  arrangement,  certain  con- 
federates  or  doubles  of  themselves,  who,  in  like  manner,  at 
the  end  of  another  twelvemonth,  gave  place  again  to  their 
predecessors,  and  retired  for  a  season  into  private  life.  Some 
constitutions,  or  «efe,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  quite  so 
close  as  others ;  but  the  slight  infusion  that  was  permitted 
of  the  popular  element  was  in  no  case  sufGioient  to  give  the 
general  body  of  the  burgesses  any  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  reform  or  breaking  up  of  this  close 
system  had  been  one  of  the  principle  objects  pursued  by 
ijie  liberal  or  democratic  party  in  Scotland,  in  the  political 
agitation  that  spread  over  the  interval  between  the 
American  and  French  wars ;  but  this,  like  the  other  pro- 
jects of  change  among  ourselves  which  th^  success  of  the 
American  revolution  had  brought  forth  and  fo(Stered,  was 
smothered  for  the  time  in  the  horror  and  terror  produced 
by  that  of  France,  and  in  the  new  interests  and  passions 
with  which  the  new  war  filled  men's  minds.  Now,  how- 
ever, after  the  return  of  peace,  the  former  zeal  upon  this 
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subject,  reawakened  by  what  may  be  accounted  an  acci- 
dent, was  kept  alive  and  diffused  by  a  remarkable  concur-^ 
renoe  of  circumstances.  The  movement  took  its  beginning 
from  a  singular  and  unexpected  catastrophe  which  befell 
the  burgh  of  Montrose.  The  opposition  party  there,  in 
the  early  part  of  'the  year  1817,  made  application  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  judicature  in  Scotland, 
to  reduce  or  declare  invalid  the  last  election  of  their 
ifiagistrates,  on  the  ground  of  certain  formal  irr^ularities, 
and,  probably,  not  a  little  to  their  own  surprise,  obtained 
a  decision  in  their  favour.  The  effect  was  to  leave  the 
burgh  not  only  without  a  town-council,  but  without  any 
means  of  creating  one  till  it  should  get  a  new  charter  from 
the  crown.  In  ^is  state  of  things,  application  was  made 
to  the  privy-council ;  and  that  body,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  government,  instead  of  merely  reviving  the  old  consti- 
tution, as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  was  induced  to 
hazard  the  experiment  of  allowing  a  certain  number  of  the 
new  magistrates  to  be  elected,  as  the  inhabitants  had  peti- 
tioned they  might  be,  by  the  general  body  of  the  burgesses. 
This  example  of  a  poll  election  immediately  produced  the 
strongest  excitement  in  all  the  other  burghs.  Meanwhile 
some  other  events  contributed  to  blow  the  £ame.  The 
burgh  of  Aberdeen  found  itself  compelled  to  declare  itself 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundred  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  the  magistrates 
accompanied  this  announcement  with  an  address,  in  which 
they  declared  it  to  be  their  decided  opinion,  that  the 
existing  mode  of  election  of  the  town-council,  and  the 
management  of  the  town's  affairs,  were  radically  defective 
and  improvident,  tending  to  give  to  individuals  or  parties 
an  excessive  and  unnatural  preponderance,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  system  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  under 
which  the  best  intentioned  magistrates  might  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  true  situation 
of  the  burgh.  A  similar  declaration  was  soon  after 
publicly  and  formally  made  by  the  ruling  party  in  the 
burgh  of  Dundee,  where  also  dissatisfaction  with  the 
established  system  had  long  been  general,  although  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  burgh  had  not  been  so  grossl}"* 
mismanaged  as  in  Aberdeen.     From  this  time  meetings  of 
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the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  b^an  to  be  held,  not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  the  other  principal 
burghs,  but  in  many  also  of  those  of  inferior  importance; 
and  the  most  strenuous  measures  were  taken  for  bringing 
about  what  the  Aberdeen  magistrates  had  declared  in 
their  address  to  be  imperatively  called  for — some  change 
in  the  manner  of  electing  the  town-councils,  and  the  secur- 
ing to  the  citizens  an  effectual  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  town's  office-bearers.  In  this  state  matters  were 
when  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons  en  the  13th  of  February.  The 
professed  object  of  his  motion  was  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
act  or  warrant  of  his  majesty  in  council,  dated  in  the 
preceding  September,  by  which  the  poll  election  of  magis- 
trates at  Montrose  had  been  authorised,  and  the  set  of  the 
burgh  altered.  He  did  not  object  to  the  poll  election; 
but  he  contended  that  the  granting  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, while  he  admittted  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  one,  and  a  benefit  to  the  burgh,  was  the  usurpation  of 
an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  power  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
had  extended  their  views  much  beyond  the  amount  of 
alteration  that  had  been  conceded  in  the  case  of  Montrose, 
and  had  also  come  clearly  to  see  that  the  reform  of  the 
burgh  system  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
but  must  be  sought  from  parliament.  Lord  Archibald 
acknowledged  that  his  present  motion  was  merely  pre- 
liminary, and  that  his  intention  was,  having  got  this  point 
of  the  legality  of  the  Montrose  warrant  settled,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  more  extensive  consideration 
of  the  subject  after  Easter.  The  motion,  however,  after  a 
short  debate,  in' the  course  of  which  ministers  contended' 
that  Scotch  burgh-reform  was  little  else  than  parliamen- 
tary reform  under  another  name,  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  Later  in  the  session,  the  lord  advocate  (Mr. 
Maconochie)  brought  in  a  bill  '  for  the  better  regulating 
the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  common  good  and  revenues 
of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  and  for  controlling  and 
preventing  the  undue  expenditure  thereof.'  But  this 
proposed  measure  was  found  to  give  no  satisfaction  to  any 
party ;  and  the  bill,  after  being  read  only  a  first  time,  was 
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withdrawn.    Kor  did  Lord  Arohibald  Hamiliton  introduce 
the  subject  again  in  the  present  session. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  also  made  by  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  to  urge  on  the  government  the  abolition  of  the 
Scotch  commissary-courts,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  royal 
warrant  in  1808 ;  by  General  Thornton,  to  repeal  the 
declarations  required  to  be  taken  in  certain  cases  against 
the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  and  asserting  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  idolatrous ;  and  by  Dr.  Philli- 
more,  to  amend  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753,  in  respect  of  its 
making  the  marriages  of  infants  by  licence,  without  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians,  void  a5  initio  if  a  suit  for  the 
avoidance  of  them  should  be  commenced  at  any  time^  during 
the  lives  of  the  parties.  The  principal  taxes  that  were 
made  the  subjects  of  assault  were  the  salt-duties,  the 
leather-tax,  and  the  Irish  window-tax.  Ministers  made  no 
opposition  to  Mr.  Calcraft*s  motion  for  a  select  committee 
on  the  salt-duties;  and  a  bill  afterwards  brought  in  by 
the  honourable  member,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  for  reducing  the  duty  on  rock-salt,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  from  £10,  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  iu  the  preceding  session,  to  £5  per  ton,  was  passed. 
Ministers  also  offered  Lord  Althorpe  a  committee  on  his 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  additional 
duty  upon  leather  imposed  in  1812,  against  which 
numerous  petitions  had  been  presented ;  but  his  lordship 
persisted  in  going  to  a  division,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  94  to  84.  The  bill,  however,  was  thrown 
out  on  the  second  reading,  the  numbers  on  that  occasion 
being — ayes,  130 ;  noes,  136.  A  committee  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  repealing  the  Irish  window-tax  was  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Shaw ;  but,  after  a  debate  of  some  length,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  67  votes  to  51.  Finally,  it  may 
be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  after 
several  remonstrances  from  Mr.  Brougham,  ministers 
agreed  to  see  that  proper  measures  were  taken  for  carrying 
into.^ect  the  destruction  of  all  returns  under  the  abolished 
income-tax.  This  had  been  promised  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  two  years  before,  but  the  directions  then 
issued  had,  it  appeared,  been  very  imperfectly  complied  with. 
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The  budget  was  brought  forward  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  greater  part 
of  the  navy,  army,  ordnance,  and  mii^cellaneouB  estimates 
had  been  already  voted ;  and  Mr,  Vansittart  now  stated 
that  the  vote  for  the  army,  which  had  last  year  been 
£9,412,373,  would  this  year  be  £8,970,000;  that  the  vote 
for  the  navy,  which  had  last  year  been  £7,696,022,  woiild 
this  year  be  £6,456,800 ;  that  the  vote  for  the  ordnance^ 
which  had  last  year  been  £l,270j690,  would  this  year  be 
£1,245,600;  that  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  £1,795,000,  would  this  year  amount 
to  £1,720,000 — without  including,  however,  the  million 
'  granted  for  the  bmlding  of  churches,  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills.  Altogethier, 
with  the  addition  of  £2,500,000  for  the  interest  on  ex-< 
chequer  bills  and  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  them,  and 
one  or  two  extraordinary  items,  the  total  amount  of  the 
regular  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  would  be 
£21,011,000,  the  amount  for  the  last  year  having  been 
£22,304,091.  This  was,  of  courBC,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  at  this  time  was  not  quite  £30,000,000. 
No  new  taxes  were  proposed,  nor  the  repeal  or  reduction 
of  any  old  ones.  The  principal  feature  of  the  finance 
minister's  announcement  was  a  scheme  for  forming,  out 
of  the  3  per  cent,  stock,  a  new  stock  bearing  interest  at 
3*  per  cent. ;  by  which  a  sum  of  £3,000,000  would  bo 
raised  for  the  public  service  of  the  year.  It  was  proposed 
also  to  fund  £27,000,000  of  the  floating  debt,  which 
had  accumulated  to  the  inconvenient  amount  of  about 
£63,000,000. 

The  session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  ministers 
were  asked  in  both  Houses  whether  it  was  intended  that 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  bank  should  really 
take  place  on  tlie  5th  of  July,  as  then  fixed  by  law.  In 
reply  it  was  stated  that  the  bank  had  made  ample  pre- 
paration for  resuming  its  payments  in  cash  at  the  time 
fixed  by  parliament,  and  that  the  government  knew  of 
nothing  in  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  or  in  its  poli- 
tical relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  would  render  it 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction;  'but  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  thc^t  pecuniary  arrangements   of 
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foreign  powerg  were  going  on,  of  Buch  a  nature  and 
extent  as  might  probably  make  it  neoessary  for  parliament 
to  continue  the  restriction  so  long  as  the  immediate  effects 
of  those  arrangements  were  in  operation/  This  explana- 
tion was  treated  by  the  opposition  with  great  contempt. 
'The  truth  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,'  Mr.  Tiemey 
observed, '  that  there  were  some  persons  in  this  country 
very  much  disposed  to  continue  the  restriction  if  they 
could  £nd  any  excuse  for  it ;  and  as  such  excuse  did  not 
offer  itself  at  home,  they  looked  abroad  for  it.'  In  the 
other  House,  Lord  King  declared  that  the  reason  assigned 
by  ministers  '  was  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  so  un* 
intelligible  to  the  countiy,  it  being  impossible  to  conceive 
how  in  reality  the  n^otiation  of  foreign  loans  could  tend 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  that  it  could  only  be  considered  as  the 
ofitenBible  reason,  and  not  the  real  one.'  Nevertheless  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  thus  denounced  was 
perfectly  correct.  Mr.  Tooke  shows  that  by  the  latter 
part  of  1817  the  value  of  bank-paper  had  been  virtually 
restored,  and  that  the  bank  was  then  in  a  position  to 
resume  cash-payments.  '  And  the  directors,'  he  adds, '  so 
far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  prolonged  term  of  the 
i^triction,  were  adopting  measures  for  anticipating  it; 
for  in  the  months  of  April  and  September,  1817,  they 
actually  undertook  by  public  notice  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  a 
large  proportion  of  tiieir  notes  in  coin.'  Xt  is  understood 
that  the  payments  in  gold  in  pursuance  of  these  notices 
exceeded  £ve  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Tooke  blames  the 
bank  and  the  government  for  co-operating  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  exchequer  bills  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
while  it  was  notorious  that  negotiations  were  going 
forward  for  the  raising  of  loans  to  a  very  large  amount  by 
France  and  others  of  the  continental  states.  '  The  govern- 
ment,' he  argues,  *  ought  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
the  comparatively  high  price  of  stocks  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  to  have  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  un- 
funded debt;  and  the  bank,  instead  of  extending  its 
advances  upon  exchequer  bills,  at  a  reduced  interest^ 
ought^  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  effect,  which  would 
otherwifie  be  inevitable,  of  the  tendency  of  British  capital 
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to  inyefltment  in  foreign  loans,  not  only  not  to  have 
extended  its  advances,  but  to  have  diminished  its  existiiig 
securities.'  But  now  commenced  both  a  depression  of  the 
exchanges  and  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  from  the 
operation  of  a  fresh  set  of  disturbing  causes.  '  Forexnoet 
among  these  causes,'  Mr.  Tooke  continues,  *  doubtless  -were 
the  large  loans  negotiated  for  the  French  and  Bussian 
governments,  the  high  rate  of  interest  granted  by  them, 
and  the  comparatively  low  rate  in  this  country,  holding 
out  a  great  inducement  for  the  transmission  of  British 
capital  to  the  continent.  The  importations  of  com  in  the 
latter  part  of  1817,  and  through  the  whole  of  1818,  ^vere 
on  a  large  scale  and  at  high  prices,  our  ports  being  then 
open  without  duty.  And  there  was  at  the  same  time,  as 
has  before  been  noticed,  a  very  great  increase  of  onr 
general  imports;  while  a  great  part  of  the  exports  of 
1817  and  1818  were  speculative  and  on  long  credits,  the 
returns  for  which,  therefore,  would  not  be  forthooming 
till  1819  and  1820.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  the  exchanges  were  not 
more  depressed,  than  that  they  were  so  much  depressed  in 
1818.'  For  this  state  of  things  the  bank  and  the  govern- 
ment might,  indeed,  have  made  preparation ;  they  ought 
at  least  to  have  abstained  from  pursuing  a  course  which 
gave  additional  facilities  to  the  negotiation  of  the  foreign 
loans ;  but,  that  mischief  having  been  done,  the  depression 
of  the  exchanges  thereby  produced  certainly  furnished  a 
good  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the  resumption.  A 
bill  was  eventually  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  continuing  the  restriction  till  the  6th  of  July,  1819 ; 
various  amendments  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  bnt 
were  only  supported  by  insignificant  minorities,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  end  of  May.  The  measure,  how- 
ever, drew  two  long  protests  from  Lord  Lauderdale,  in 
one  of  which  his  lordship  declared  the  ground  on  whi<^  it 
had  been  introduced  and  supported — ^that  the  raising  of 
foreign  loans  would  drain  this  country  of  its  coin — ^to  he 
*  an  opinion  founded  on  gross  misconception  and  ignorance 
of  the  subject.' 

Some  rather  remarkable  proceedings  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  session  in  relation  to  the  royal  &mily,  no 
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fewer  than  four  members  of  which  were  married  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  year.  The  first  of  the  four  marriages 
was  that  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  majesty's  third 
daughter,  to  His  Serene  Highness  Frederic  Joseph  Louis 
Charles  Augustus,  Landgrave  and  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hesse-Homburg,  on  the  7th  of  April.  In  this  case  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  were  asked  only  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  regent,  the  queen,  and  the  new- 
married  couple.  As  the  bride  had  nearly  completed  her 
forty-eighth  year,  her  marriage  could  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  anything  towards  continuing  the  line  of  the 
old  king,  who  now,  notwithstanding  his  fifteen  sons  and 
daughters,  twelve  of  whom  were  still  alive,  was  left 
without  any  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  however — on  the  13th  of  April — 
Lord  Liverpool  brought  down  a  message  from  the  regent 
to  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Commons,  in 
which  his  royal  highness  informed  the  House  that  treaties 
of  marriage  were  in  negotiation  between  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Princess  (Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa 
Caroline  Amelia)  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen;  and  also 
between  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  (Augusta 
Wilhelmina  Louisa)  of  Hesse,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  Prederic,  and  niece  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse; 
and  which  went  on  to  say,  that  affcer  the  affiicting  calamity 
which  the  prince  and  the  nation  had  sustained  in  the  loss 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  his  royal  highness  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  feel  how 
essential  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  such 
of  his  royal  brothers  as  should  have  contracted  marriages 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown.  This  last  expression  was 
designed  to  intimate  both  that  the  proposed  provision  was 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  that  it  was 
to  comprehend  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been 
married  three  years  ago,  to  the  Princess  Frederica  Sophia 
C^rlotta,  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  previously  the  wife,  first  of  Frederic  Louis 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  from  whom  she  had  been 
•  divorced,  and,  secondly,  of  Frederic  William,  Prince  of 
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Solms  Braunfels.  The  Duchess  of  Cnmberland  was  niece 
to  the  queen ;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  her 
DMJesty  refused  to  receive  her  royal  highness  after  she 
came  over  to  this  country.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  refusal  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
duchess  in  breaking  off  a  previous  negotiation  of  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
however,  was  not  popular;  and  when,  soon  aft«r  his 
marriage,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  ministers  to  grant  him 
an  additional  allowance  of  £6000  a  year,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  queen's  disapprobation,  and  the  bill,  which 
had  been  resisted  by  formidable  minorities  both  on  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  and  on  the  first  reading, 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
one,  the  numbers  being  126  against  125.  It  was  hoped 
that  now  this  decision  might  be  reversed.  Considerably 
larger  sums  were  originally  contemplated ;  but  ministers 
were  induced,  by  strong  manifestations  of  adverse  feeling 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  pause  and  modify  their 
proposition ;  and  they  determined  to  ask  only  an  additional 
£10,000  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  £6000  for 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  and  for  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  if  he  too  should  marry.  When  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  Idth,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  £10,000  a  year  should  be  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Mr.  Canning  observed  that  in  voting  for  this 
sum  *they  would  vote  only  for  one-half  of  the  sum 
originally  proposed — a  sxim  the  propriety  of  which  both 
bis  noble  friend  and  himself  thought  then,  and  still 
thought,  maintainable  by  fair  argument,  but  which  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  surrendering  to  the  expressed  opinion 
of  that  House.'  But  on  Mr.  Sumner  moving  that  the 
£10,000  should  be  reduced  to  £6000,  this  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  193  to  184.  *  The  result,'  it  is 
stated,  'was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  approbation; 
amidst  which  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  observed  that, 
since  the  House  had  thought  proper  to  refuse  the  Isurger 
sum  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  believed  he  might  say 
that  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  might  be  considered 
at  an  end.'  On  the  following  day,  his  lordship  infom^ed 
the  House  that  the  duke  dedined  availing  himself  of  the 
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inadequate  sum  wliich  had  been  voted  to  him.  He  then 
propoeed  the  £6000  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  carried,  but  not  till  after  a  debate  of  some 
length,  and  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers  were  177  for 
the  resolution,  and  95  against  it.  Bising  again,  his  lord- 
ship moved  that  a  similar  grant  shoula  be  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  but  this  motion,  after  a  warm 
debate,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  143  to  136,  *  Loud 
cheering,'  we  are  told,  *  took  place  in  the  House  when  the 
result  of  the  division  was  known.*  On  the  13th  of  May, 
another  message  was  brought  down  announcing  that  the 
prince-regent  had  given  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Her  Serene  Highness  Mary  Louisa 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
widow  of  Enrich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold.  Of  all  these  royal  marriages  this  was 
the  one  which  the  heart  of  the  country  went  most  along 
with;  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  Prince 
Leopold  and  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  awaken  a  strong  interest  in  l)er  favour.  If 
the  nation  might  have  'had  its  wish,  it  would  have  been 
from  the  first  that  that  should  happen  which  has  actually 
fallen  out,  that  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown  should  descend.  Yet  even  the  grant  of  the 
additional  £6000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  stoutly 
opposed  in  the  Commons ;  51  members,  among  whom  were 
Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  FoTkestone,  Mr, 
Lambton,  and  Mr,  Tiemey,  voting  against  it,  The  number 
of  votes  in  its  favour,  however,  was  more  than  four  times 
as  many.  Meanwhile,  the  public  had  learned,  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
to  take  place  after  all.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  solemnised  on  the  1st  of  June;  those  of  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Kent  on  the  13th  of  the  month  following. 
Li  conneotiim  with  the  subject  of  the  royal  &roily,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  the  portion  of  the  Begency  Act 
relating  to  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  was  this  session 
altered  by  a  short  bill  which  ministers  introduced,  repeal- 
ing the  clause  which  made  it  necessary  that  parliament 
should  reassemble  immediately  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
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qneen,  and  alBO  adding  four  members  to  the  ooxmcil 
appointed  to  assist  her  majesty.  As  at  first  drawn  up,  the 
bill  gave  the  nomination  of  the  four  new  members  to  her 
majesty ;  but  it  was  ultimately  conceded  that  they  should 
be  appointed  by  parliament.  In  other  words,  their  names 
were  inserted  in  the  bill.  What  occasioned  this  measure 
was  an  illness  with  which  the  queen  had  been  attacked, 
but  she  had  nearly  recovered  before  the  bill  passed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  acts  were  passed  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  a  convention 
with  Portugal.  The  Spanish  treaty,  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  23rd  of  September  in  the  preceding  year,  went  the  fall 
length  of  declaring  the  traffic  in  slaves  illegal,  from  the 
30th  of  May  1820,  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  of  recognising  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  the  two  contracting  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  vessels  of  war,  provided  with  special  instructions  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £400,000 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  in  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
engaged  in  the  traffic.  The  convention  with  Portugal,  a 
much  more  important  power  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
did  not  accomplish  nearly  so  much  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  civilisation ;  all  that  his  most  faithful 
majesty  would  consent  to  do  being  to  abolish  the  traffic 
in  slaves  carried  on  by  his  subjects  in  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  lying  north  of  the  equator.  This  was 
done  by  a  royal  alvara,  or  law,  given  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
the  6th  of  May  in  the  present  year.  The  subject  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  several  of  our 
West  India  colonies  was  also  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  succession  of  motions  by  Sir  S.  Romilly; 
none  of  which  were  opposed,  but  which  resulted  in  nothing 
except  the  production  of  some  papers,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  certain  oases  of  crudity 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  island  of  ^evis. 

The  principal  subject  which  occupied  parliament  daring 
the  last  sis  weeks  of  the  session  was  the  renewal  of  the 
Alien  Act.  This  measure,  differine  altogether  from  the 
Alien  Act  which  subsisted  during  me  war,  had  been  first 
introduced  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.    It  no 
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longer  fixed  the  residenoe  of  aliens,  but  only  reBerred  to 
government  and  to  magistrates  the  power  of  removing 
any  of  them  who  might  become  objects  of  suspicion.  Nor 
had  it  ever  been  enacted  as  a  permanent  law.  When  it 
was  reintroduced,  after  the  peace  in  1814,  its  duration  had 
been  limited  to  two  years;  and  in  1816  it  had  been 
renewed  for  the  same  term.  On  the  latter  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  had  encountered  the  strongest  opposition  in  its 
passage  through  parliament.  And  now,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  be  continued  for  two  years  more,  the  fight 
against  it  was  resumed  by  the  Whig  party,  and  the  ground 
contested  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  at  every  step.  Its 
opponents,  i^  the  Commons,  even  divided  the  House  on 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  meeting  the 
majority  of  65  votes  in  its  favour  with  a  minority  of  18. 
This  was  on  the  5th  of  May.  Hostile  motions  for  papers 
were  then  made  by  Mr.  Lambton  in  the  one  House  and 
by  Lord  Holland  in  the  other,  Mr.  Lambton  pushing  his 
to  a  division,  when  30  opposition  patriots  were  counted 
against  68  ministerialists.  On  the  15th,  the  second  reading 
in  the  Cdlmmons,  supported  by  97  votes,  was  resisted  by 
35.  Another  division  took  place  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee ;  and  several  more  in  committee.  On  the 
22nd,  after  it  had  been  read  a  third  time,  first  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  then  Sir  S.  Homilly,  divided  the  House  on 
clauses  which  they  proposed  to  insert  in  the  bill;  nor, 
when  both  had  been  negatived,  was  even  the  last  question 
of  all,  *  That  the  bill  do  pass,'  suffered  to  be  carried  with- 
out another  division.  On  this  concluding  trial  of  strength, 
the  numbers  were  94  against  29.  The  first  discussion  of 
the  measure  in  the  Lords  took  place  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
on  the  1st  of  June.  But  by  this  time  a  discovery  had 
been  made.  It  had  been  found  that,  by  the  act  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  passed  in  1685,  for  establishing  the 
Bulk  of  Scotland,  all  foreigners  holding  shares  to  a  certain 
amount  in  that  bank  became  thereby  naturalised  subjects 
of  Scotland,  while  by  the  Act  of  Union  all  subjects  of 
Scotland  were  naturalised  in  England.  Lord  Sidmouth 
therefore  announced  that  he  should  propose  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  prevent  the  object  of  the  bill  from  being 
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defeated  by  parties  taking  adyantage  of  that  enactment. 
The  motion  for  going  into  committee  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  34  to  16;  and  then,  the  clause  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  meet  the  old  Scotch-  act  having  been 
reduced  oy  considerable  tinkering  to  what  was  considered 
a  proper  form,  was  carried  by  another  of  42  to  20.  It 
deprived  all  foreigners  of  the  privilege  of  naturalisation 
acquired  by  holding  bank-shares,  who  had  purchased  their 
shares  since  the  28th  of  April.  The  parties  whom  it 
affected  petitioned  the  next  day  to  be  heard  by  council 
against  this  retrospective  disqualification;  but  that  was 
refused,  after  another  division ;  and,  the  standing  orders 
having  been  suspended,  on  which  question  there  \¥ere 
three  more  divisions,  the  bill,  with  the  added  clause,  viras 
the  same  day  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  But  when  it 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  three  days  afterwards,  it 
was  met  there,  not  only  by  another  petition  from  the 
parties  affected  by  the  disqualifying  clause,  but  by  an 
objection  founded  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House.  It 
was  observed  that  one  right  whi(3i  foreigners  acquired 
upon  being  naturalised  was  to  import  goods  into  the 
country  at  lower  duties  than  aliens ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Lords  had  bjr  their  amendment  introduced  a  money- 
clause  into  the  bill — an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
other  House  which  the  Commons  never  submitted  to.  On 
the  Speaker  being  appealed  to,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  objection  was  fatal  to  the  clause;  upon  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  consented  at  once  that  the  clause  i^ould 
be  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed  without  it.  On  the 
following  day,  when  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  bill  being 
brought  Dack  to  the  Lords,  moved  that  that  House  shotild 
not  insist  upon  its  amendment,  the  oppositioD  again  divided 
in  fevour  of  a  motion  for  deferriDg  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  till  the  next  day  of  meeting,  but  were 
of  course  beaten  as  usual.  It  was  now  announced  that  a 
bill  would  be  brought  in  to  supply  the  place  of  the  defeated 
clause ;  and  on  the  8th,  leave  to  bring  in  such  a  bill  was 
moved  for  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Commons.  The  bill 
was  made  considerably  more  comprehensive  than  the  clause 
had  been,  for  it  had  been  discovered  that  there  were  some 
English  and  Lrish  acts  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well  as 
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the  Scotch  one ;  at  the  sanie  time  it  was  divested  of  the 
retrospective  effect  which  had  been  so  much  objected  to. 
An  utifiuocessfttl  attempt  was  even  made  by  the  opposition 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  operation  till  three  or  four 
days  after  it  should  have  been  enacted,  on  the  grotind  that 
it  woiild  otherwise  come  npon  the  country  without  proper 
notice.  Ministers,  however,  contended  that  people  had 
had  notice  enough  from  the  agitation  the  subject  had 
already  nndercone  in  parliament;  and  so,  the  standing 
orders  having  been  again  suspended,  the  bill  went  through 
all  its  stages  and  was  passed  in  the  Commons  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  On  the  day  following  it 
was  huri-ied  in  the  same  manner  through  the  Lords. 

This  severe  struggle  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inspired 
and  sustained  by  the  particular  measure  respecting  the 
principle  or  details  of  which  it  professed  to  be  carried  on. 
The  moment  was  one  at  which  time  gained  or  lost  was  of 
peculiar  importance.    Ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  got  rid  of 
the  clause  in  the  Eegency  Act  which  provided  that  the 
parliament  should  immediately  reassemble  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  queen.     But  it  still  remained  the  law  that  it 
should  so  reassemble  on  either  the  demise  of  the  crown  or 
the  death  of  the  regent.    The  termination  of  the  old  king's 
protracted  life  could  not  now  be  far  off,  and  was  likely 
j  enough  to  happen  any  day.     That  event  would  revive  the 
present  parliament,  even  notwithstanding  a  dissolution,  if 
the  day  appointed  by  the  writs  of  summons  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  new  parliament  had  not  arrived  before  it 
took  place.*    In  these  circumstances  ministers  were  very 
impatient  to  brins  the  session  to  a  close,  and  to  get  the 
uew  parliament  called  together  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  old  Scotch  act,  enabling 
the  opposition  to  renew  and  continue  the  battle  on  the 
I   subject  of  the  Alien  Bill,  and  so  to  have  the  benefit  for  a 
I   little  longer  of  whatever  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
I   torn  up,  occasioned  the  loss  of  about  a  week.    At  last, 
j   however,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  supple- 

I  *  The  old  parliament  would  have  assembled  if  the  new  one  had  not 
Bctuallv  met,  but  for  an  act  of  the  preceding  session,  the  57  Geo.  IIL 
C157, 
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mentary  Alien  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed,  the  regent 
came  to  the  Honse  of  Peers,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
session  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  This  was  a  very 
nnusual,  indeed  in  modem  and  constitutional  times  quite 
an  unprecedented,  proceeding.  The  last  instance  in  which 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  was  when  Charles  II.,  in 
March  1681,  suddenly  and  angrily  dismissed  his  fifth  and 
last  parliament,  which  he  had  called  together  at  Oxford, 
after  it  had  sat  a  week.  This  precedent  was  exactly 
followed,  in  the  present  case ;  now,  as  then,  as  soon  as  the 
speech  from  the  throne  had  heen  delivered,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, by  the  royal  command,  declared  the  parliament 
dissolved.  The  course  thus  taken  excited  muon  surprise 
and  comment ;  and  it  also  threw  the  Commons  into  con- 
siderable perplexity.  When  the  members,  after  the 
ceremony  which  had  made  them  members  no  longer, 
returned  to  their  own  House,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
lately  their  Speaker,  was  proceeding  to  read  the  speech  at 
the  table,  as  is  usual  after  a  prorogation,  Mr.  Tiemey 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  as  implying  some  approbation  of 
the  mode  of  dissolution  that  had  been  adopted,  which,  he 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  parliament.  To  this  it  was 
rejoined  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  different  tone,  that  at 
any  rate  they  had  better  let  the  subject  alone  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  case  they  should  be  charged  with  attempting  to 
deliberate  as  a  House  of  Commons,  when  they  were  only  a 
meeting  of  private  gentlemen,  and  might  incur  a  proemunire. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  speech  was  not  read.  The  proclama- 
tion for  calling  the  new  parliament  was  issued  the  same 
afternoon ;  and  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  4th 
of  August.  Nothing  could  now  bring  the  old  parliament 
to  life  again  except  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  regent 
within  the  interval  of  fifty-five  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GefDeral  Election — Strike  of  Manchester  Bpinnen—Death  of  the 
Qaeen — Death  of  Sir  S.  Bomiliy — Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle— 
State  of  the  Country-— BeYival  of  the  Berann  Agitation. 

The  general  election  kept  the  country  in  an  uproar  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  interest 
that  was  excited  by  many  of  the  contests  was  almost 
nnprecedented ;  and  in  several  instances  the  mob  proceeded 
far  beyond  its  ordinary  licence  and  violence.  The  contest 
at  Westminster  in  particular  drew  and  fixed  universal 
attention,  both  by  the  extreme  character  of  the  outrages 
which  took  place,  and  by  the  doubt  that  continued  to  * 
hang  over  the  issue  almost  to  the  last.  Of  the  two  late 
members  only  Sir  Francis  Burdott  stood  again;  Lord 
Cochrane,  about  to  set  out  for  South  America  to  take  the 
command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  state  of  Chili,  declined 
to  come  forward.  In  these  circumstances  different  sections 
of  the  electors  looked  about  in  different  quarters.  One 
portion  of  the  Radicals,  with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  their 
man,  applied  to  Mr.  Wetherell  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  to 
represent  them ;  Mr.  Wetherell  had  acquired  great  glory 
by  his  successful  defence  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  preceding 
year,  on  his  trial  of  seven  days  for  high  treason;  and 
these  worthy  Westminster  electors  imagined  the  learned 
gentleman  to  be  as  good  a  patriot  as  themselves.  Mr. 
Wetherell,  who  had  sat  in  the  late  parliament  for  Shaftes- 
bury, got  off  on  the  plea  of  his  professional  engagements 
obliging  him  to  give  up  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
could  not  resist  transfixing  the  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  find 
some  other  independent  candidate,  with  whom  they  might 
unite  their  effoits  to  rescue  the  city  of  Westminster  from 
the  disgrace  it  had  so  long  endured.  The  disgrace  con- 
sisted simply  in  its  having  been  represented  by  the  two 
most  thorough-going  and  far-going  reformers  in  parlia- 
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ment.  It  was  then  determined  hj  either  the  same  vrise 
men,  or  some  other  small  section  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett's 
supporters,  to  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with  him,  his 
personal  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  like  himself 
the  advocate  of  universal  suSrage,  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  the  regular  Whig  party 
addressed  an  invitation  to  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  which  Ixe 
accepted.  Soon  affcer.  Captain  Sir  Murray  Maz'svell 
addressed  the  electors,  offering  to  serve  them  on  what  he 
described  as  principles  of  attachment  to  his  king  and 
veneration  for  the  constitution — ^in  other  words,  as  a  Tory 
and  partisan  of  the  existing  government.  Sir  Murray 
was  a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  naval  officer,  and 
had  lately  displayed  the  highest  professional  qualities  on 
occasion  of  his  ship,  the  Al^te,  being  shipwrecked  on  one 
of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  in  bringing  back  Lord  An[iherst 
from  his  embassy  to  China ;  but  tiie  thought  of  his  stand- 
ing for  Westminster  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  his 
friends  or  to  himself  principally  by  the  consideration  that 
a  candidate  from  the  quarter-deck  might  probably  have  a 
good  chance  in  a  place  lately  represented  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
As  soon  as  he  announced  himself,  however,  the  Tories 
rallied  round  him.  The  election  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  June;  and  Covent  Garden  was  a  scene  of  almost 
incessant  confusion  and  riot  from  that  morning  till  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July.  In  addition  to  the  fonr 
candidates  we  have  mentioned,  Major  Cartwright  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hunt,  the  then  friend  of  Cobbett,  and  commonly 
known  as  Orator  Hunt,  were  proposed ;  the  show  of  hands 
was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  him  and  Eomilly ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  and  the  Major  polled  very  few  votes :  the 
latter,  who  withdrew  after  the  third  day,  only  23 ;  Hunt, 
who  obstinately  persevered  through  the  fifteen  days,  only 
84,  of  which  no  more  than  11  were  the  produce  of  the  last 
eight  davs.  Nor  did  Mr.  Kinnaird  continue  the  straggle 
longer  than  Major  Cartwright,  having  in  the  three  days 
polled  only  65  votes.  Eomilly,  on  the  other  hand,  took  * 
the  lead  from  the  first,  and  remained  safe  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  The  only  contest  was  between  Burdett  and 
Maxwell.  The  latter  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  both 
with  execrations  and  missiles  of  a  more  substantial  kind. 
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from  almoBt  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the 
hustings.  On  the  first  day  he  was  strucK  with  a  stone  on 
the  right  eye.  For  the  first  four  days,  nevertheless,  he 
kept  ahead  of  his  antagonist ;  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day*s  polling  the  numbers  stood — for  Maxwell,  1726 ;  for 
Burdett,  only  1263.  This  position  of  the  two  candidates 
infuriated  the  mob ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  hustings,  Sir  Murray  was  so 
severely  handled  as  to  place  his  life  for  some  time  in 
danger.  He  was  not  able  again  to  appear  in  public.  Both 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  too,  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Burdett's  voting  friends ;  by  that  fifth  evening 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gallant  captain 
second  in  the  race,  the  entire  poll  being  announced  to  be 
—for  Maxwell,  2169;  for  Burdett,  2171:  and  similar 
efforts  being  continued  on  the  following  day,  this  dif- 
ference of  two  was  increased  to  very  neariy  two  hundred. 
Sir  Murray  never  recovered  his  ground;  and  the  final 
numbers  were — Eomilly,  6339 ;  Burdett,  5238 ;  Maxwell, 
4808.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  election,  the  Hiot  Act 
had  to  be  read,  and  the  military  called  out.  The  election 
for  the  city  of  London,  though  conducted  with  much  less 
violence,  was  almost  equally  exciting.  Of  the  four  late 
members,  Sir  James  Shaw  declined  to  come  forward  again 
for  private  reasons ;  the  candidates  were  the  other  three, 
Curtis,  Atkins,  and  Wood,  together  with  three  now  men, 
Waithman,  Thorpe,  and  Wilson.  The  second  day  placed 
Wood  and  these  three  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  election  they  were  found  in  the  same  position, 
although  down  to  the  very  last  dav  a  dose  and  doubtful 
struggle  was  maintained  between  Thorpe  and  Curtis.  On 
the  morning  of  that  sixth  day,  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June, 
Curtis  had  a  majority  of  129 ;  but  the  committees  of  his 
three  friends  who  headed  the  poll  now  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Thorpe ;  the  consequence  was  that  by  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  up  with  his  antagonist ;  by  twelve  he  was 
35  ahead  of  him ;  and  in  the  end  the  six  competitors  came 
in  in  the  foUowiDg  order:  Wood,  6700;  Wilson,  4829; 
Waithman,  4603;  Thorpe,  4336;  Curtis,  4224;  Atkins, 
1688.  The  four  new  members  were  all  Whigs;  Wood, 
who  was  re-elected,  had  been  the  only  Whig,  or  anti- 
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ministerialist,  among  the  old  ones.  Another  contest  that 
attracted  still  more  general  attention  was  that  for  the 
representation  of  Westmoreland,  where  the  late  members, 
Yisconnt  Lowther  and  his  uncle  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther, 
were  opposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  character  of 
champion  of  the  independence  of  the  county,  and  its 
deliverer  from  &mily  thraldom.  All  that  an  eloquent 
tongue  could  do  was  done  by  the  new  candidate ;  and  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  eyening  of  the  first 
day ;  but  after  this  he  fell  more  and  more  behind  every 
hour ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  he  had 
polled  only  889  votes  against  Colonel  Lowther*s  1157,  he 
gave  in.  Besides  about  70  members  who  had  sat  in  the 
last  parliament  for  other  places,  there  were  about  190  new 
members  returned  in  all.  Of  these  about  80  were  brought 
in  after  contests,  in  addition  to  about  a  dozen  old  members 
so  returned  for  new  places.  There  were  altogether  about 
115  contested  elections;  so  that,  the  entire  number  of 
constituencies  in  the  empire  being  then  380,  about  one  seat 
in  three  was  disputed.  Of  those  that  were  undisputed, 
however,  about  one-half  may  have  been  nomination  seats. 
Still  the  contests,  perhaps,  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
would  have  been  but  for  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
almost  certain  that  the  next  parliament  would  be  a  very 
short  one,  seeing  that  the  death  of  the  king,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  would  necessarily  dissolve  it  in  six  months 
thereafter.  That  seats  which  were  to  be  held  "by  so 
unusually  precarious  a  tenure  should  be  so  eagerly  sought 
in  so  many  instances,  was  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
excited  state  of  party  feeling.  The  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
in  fact,  were  now  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  since 
they  had  been  last  in  office  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Ward,  who 
had  now  returned  to  England — ^though,  having  lost  his 
election  at  Ilchester,  which  he  had  lately  represented,  he 
was,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a  boy, 
out.  of  parliament — ^thus  writes  to  Dr.  Coplestone  in  the 
end  of  August:  *The  next  session  is  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  than  the  last.  Opposition  comes  into  parlia* 
ment  in  rather  greater  numbers,  and  in  far  greater  spirits. 
It  is  marshalled,  too,  under  an  able  and  experienced  leader 
[Tieniey].    The  government  don't  seem  much  beloved.    It 
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has  quite  spent  the  popularity  of  the  war.  There  seems, 
too,  to  he  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  country,  which 
may  on  some  occasion  he  hrought  to  hear  upon  party 
objects.  I  should  be  able  less  to  understand  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  discontent  if  I  did  not  know  that  peace  and 
prosperity  have  always  a  tendency  to  produce  it.  We 
have  had  peace  for  some  time,  and  we  seem  rising  fast  to 
prosperity,  for  I  observe  the  old  symptoms  of  it  again — 
credit,  building,  improving,  and  the  increasing  luxury  of 
the  middling  classes.' 

The  elections  were  scarcely  well  over  when  considerable 
uneasiness  began  to  be  spread  by  the  accounts  that  came 
&om  Manchester  of  the  temper  and  proceedings  of  a 
portion  of  the  working-classes  there.  Much  dissatis&ction 
had  prevailed  for  some  time  among  the  cottonnspinners  on 
the  subject  of  wages ;  and  so  early  as  before  the  end  of 
June  they  had  struck  work  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  ^ 
thousand.  Of  course,  as  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and 
they  felt  more  and  more  the  pressure  of  diminished  re- 
sources, while  their  hopes  of  attaining  their  object  by 
peaceable  or  passive  resistance  were  also  dying  away, 
there  was  the  greater  danger  that  they  might  be  tempted 
to  deviate  into  something  illegal.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
from  the  first,  although  no  satisfactory  proofs  of  combina- 
tion could  be  obtained,  the  usual  means  of  intimidation  at 
least,  if  not  of  actual  violence,  were  employed  to  prevent 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  firom  continuing  to  do  so, 
and  to  compel  them  to  join  the  strike.  But  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  till  about  the  beginning  of  August  that 
the  authorities  considered  themselves  called  upon  even  to 
make  any  preparations  in  contemplation  of  a  possible 
breach  of  the  peace.  By  that  time,  if  not  before,  the 
spinners  had  begun  to  assemble  in  processions,  which 
were  regarded  as  being  intended  to  make  a  formidable 
display  of  their  numerical  strength ;  and,  the  government 
having  been  applied  to,  some  troops  were  ordeed  to  proceed 
to  the  town.  The  magistrates  also,  on  the  1st  of  that 
month,  issued  a  public  notice,  in  which  they  described  the 
spinners  as  being  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  assembling  in 
great  numbers  and  parading  ike  streets,  but  of  besetting 
particular  factories,  and    forcibly  preventing  the  well- 
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disposed  from  continuing  to  work;  and  intimated  their 
determination  to  use  every  exertion  to  bring  to  punish- 
ment the  persons  concerned  in  these  proceedings.  No 
collision,  however,  took  place  till  the  2nd  of  September, 
on  which  day  the  spinners,  having  been  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  others  from  Stockport,  after  a  procession  through 
the  streets  as  usual,  repaired  to  a  factory  in  Ancoat's 
Lane,  and,  it  is  said,  had  actually  begun  to  force  their 
way  into  the  building,  when  some  soldiers  and  police  that 
were  stationed  in  it  Sred  and  wounded  three  of  them,  one 
of  whom  soon  after  died.  A  party  of  dragoons  and  infantry 
then  arrived  and  dispersed  the  mob,  which  some  calcula- 
tions made  to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  30,000.  A 
coroner's  jury  that  sat  upon  the  body  of  the  man  who  had 
been  killed  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  homicide. 
This  affair  appears  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances, 
and  even  to  have  broken  up  the  strike.  On  the  11th, 
•  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of  August 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  west  of  England,  but  had 
been  suddenly  recalled  to  town  by  the  alarming  reports 
received  at  the  Home  Office,  writes  as  follows  to  Lord 
Ellenborough :  *The  combination  at  Manchester  is  now 
nearly  dissolved,  and  tranquillity  is  completely  restored. 
The  verdict  of  the  iury  in  the  case  of  the  person  killed  in 
the  attack  on  Gray  s  mill,  the  arrest  of  Jonnson,  Baguley, 
and  Drummond,  who  are  lodged  in  Chester  jail,  the 
failure  of  pecuniary  supplies,  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  Sir  John  Byng,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil 
authorities— one  of  tne  chief  objects  of  which  was  to 
afford  protection  to  all  persons  disposed  to  return  to  their 
work— have  effected  this  fortunate  change.'  This  affair, 
indeed,  in  its  origin,  and  so  far  as  it  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded, was  merely  a  dispute  about  wages ;  but  as  such 
it  proved  at  any  rate  that  all  was  not  gold  that  glittered 
in  the  present  show  of  national  prosperity,  and  that  the 
busy  commercial  speculation  that  had  sprung  up  had  not 
prevented  the  existence  of  much  distress  amonff  large 
classes  of  the  people.  Wages,  in  fact,  were  not  sudi  as  to 
compensate  for  the  high  prices  of  food. 

Except,  however,  that  meetings  for  radical  reform  con- 
tinued to  be  held  occasionally  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the 
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tranqTiillity  of  the  country  remained  undiBttirbed  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Almost  the  only  other  domestio  event 
of  a  public  or  historical  character  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  the  queen,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  November.  Her  majesty  was  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  and  had  been  suffering  for  about  three 
months  from  dropsy  in  the  chest.  The  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  patrliament,  amending  the  Icegency  Act, 
prevented  this  event  from  having  any  immediate  political 
consequences.  A  much  more  profound  sensation  was  pro- 
duoed  by  another  death  which  happened  about  the  same 
time,  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Bo^oilly,  who  destroyed  himself 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  four  days  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  brought  on  by  that  severe 
shock  failing  upon  a  mind  previously  weakened  and 
shattered  by  overburdening  professional  labours  and 
anxieties.  He  was  sixty«one  years  of  age;  and  he  had 
attained  the  highest  position,  both  in  the  courts  of  law  * 
and  in  parliament,  which  ability  and  character  without 
office  could  confer.  Nor  was  any  man  more  universally 
beloved.  His  late  triumphant  return  for  Westminster, 
where  he  had  been  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
without  having  either  spent  a  shilling  or  asked  a  vote,  or 
even  once  made  his  appearance  on  the  hustings,  was  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  his  general  popularity,  and  also,  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  purity  of  conduct,  and  elevation 
above  all  popularity-hunting  arts,  by  which,  or  notwith- 
standing which,  he  had  acquired  it.  But  the  charm  of  his 
beautiful  nature  won  its  way  even  where  wide  difference 
of  political  principle  and  sentiment  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  create  some  prejudice  against  him.  His  death 
was  acutely  felt,  we  are  told,  by  Lord  Eldon,  before  whom 
he  had  been  for  many  years  in  daily  and  pre-eminent 
practice.  '  The  chancellor,'  it  is  related,  *  came  into  court 
next  morning  obviously  much  affected.  As  he  took  his 
seat  he  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  vacant  place  within 
the  bar  which  Romllly  was  accustomed  to  occupy.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  *'  I  cannot  stay  here,"  he  exclaimed ; 
and,  rising  in  great  agitation,  broke  up  his  court.'  Within 
little  more  than  a  month  after  RomiUy,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  died  another  great  lawyer,  of  equally  opposite 
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politics  and  temper,  Lord  EUenborongh.  This  remarkable 
man,  whose  talents,  so  long  as  lie  continued  in  his  vigonr, 
were  of  the  most  commanding  character,  seemed  never  to 
have  recovered  from  his  discomfiture  by  Hone  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  year.  We  have  already  quoted  the  terms  in  which 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  day  after  the  last  of  the 
three  trials  and  acquittals.  The  purpose  of  resignation 
which  he  announced  in  that  letter  he  had  carried  into 
e£fect  about  three  months  before  his  death.  He  was,  when 
he  died,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  presided  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  since  April  1802.  Li  August  this 
same  year  had  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  Warren 
Hastings,  whose  leading  counsel  Lord  EUenborough  (then 
Mr.  Law)  had  been  throughout  the  five  years  of  his 
memorable  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  since  the 
termination  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  now 
elapsed.  And,  remarkably  enough,  before  the  year  was 
out,  Hastings  had  been  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
most  pertinacious  and  vindictive  of  his  accusers  and 
enemies.  Sir  Philip  Francis.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  when 
there  wanted  only  about  a  month  to  make  exactly  half  a 
century  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  famous 
Letters  of  Junius,  of  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  author. 

The  most  important  event  belonging  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe  which  marks  this  year  is  the  congress 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation  ftom 
France.  Of  the  150,000  troops  left  in  that  country  in 
1815,  30,000,  of  which  6000  were  English,  had  been  with- 
drawn last  year;  and,  although  it  had  been  originally 
stipulated  that  the  occupation  might  extend  to  five  years, 
it  had  been  for  some  time  universally  expected  and  nnder- 
stood  that  it  would  be  actually  put  an  end  to  now  at  the 
end  of  three.  So  much  was  tms  the  case,  that  the  holding 
of  the  congress  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  going 
through  a  necessary  form.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  little  or 
nothing  of  deliberation  or  discussion  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  The  ministers  of  the  several  powers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  representing 
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his  Britannic  majesty,  had  collected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by 
the  26th  of  September ;  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  the 
next  day;  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Hussia  on  the 
28th.  Two  preliminary  conferences  were  held  on  the  30th 
and  31st ;  and  at  a  third,  held  on  the  2nd  of  October,  the 
evacuation  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  An  envoy  was 
immediately  despatched  to  Paris,  where  the  news  was  re- 
ceived on  the  6th.  A  few  mote  conferences  were  held,  to 
settle  the  time  and  manner  of  the  evacuation,  and  also  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  of  700 
millions  of  francs,  imposed  upon  France,  still  remained 
due.  But  by  the  9th,  an  agi*eement  embracing  all  points 
was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  several  powers;  and  on  the  17th  the 
sovereigns  affixed  their  own  signatures.  It  was  settled 
that  the  army  of  occupation  should  be  entirely  with- 
drawn by  the  30th  of  November,  or  sooner  if  possible ;  and 
the  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  by  France  was  definitively 
affixed  at  266  millions  of  francs.  Afterwards,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  a  slight  modifica- 
tion was  made  by  another  protocol  in  the  arrangements 
respecting  the  dates  at  which  the  successive  instalments 
of  the  indemnity  should  be  discharged  by  France.  The 
removal  of  whatever  apprehensions  and  objections  might 
have  been  entertained  in  any  quarter  to  the  decision  thus 
come  to  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  is  understood  to  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  and  the  smoothing  away  of  any 
difficulties  that  arose  after  the  congress  met  is  attributed 
principally  to  his  grace.  'Sufficient  justice/  writes  a 
leoent  French  historian,  '  has  not  generally  been  done  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  liberal  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  protected  the  interests  of  France 
throughout  aU  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  .  •  • 
The  duke  was  highly  favourable  to  France  in  everything 
that  related  to  the  evacuation  of  her  territory.  His  posi- 
tion as  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  occupation  gave  a 
great  weight  to  hia  advice  on  this  question ;  he  was  con- 
Bolted  at  every  step,  and  his  opinion  was  always  given  in 
terms  expressive  of  an  elevation  of  view  and  sentiment 
which  did  honour  to  his  character With  the  cessa- 
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tion  of  the  armed  occupation,  the  duke  was  to  lose  a  great 
position  in  France,  that  of  generalissimo  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  one  which  made  him,  in  some  sort,  a  member  of 
the  government ;  he  was  to  sacrifice  also  an  appointment 
of  immense  pecuniary  value;  moreover,  his  grace  knew 
the  personal  opinion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  of  a  large 
po^iion  of  the  English  aristocracy,  to  be  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  armed  occupation  was  jiecessary.  All  these 
interests  did  not  check  him ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  this 
measure  of  precaution  ought  to  cease,  seeing  that  not  only 
had  France  duly  discharged  the  stipulated  payment^,  but 
that  her  government  appeared  to  present  the  character  of 
order  and  of  duration ;  this  opinion  was  most  influential 
at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.'  That  town  did  ?iot 
exhibit  so  much  splendour  and  festive  gaiety  as  had  been 
seen  four  years  back  at  "Vienna ;  but  it  ws^s  still  §  bney, 
animated,  and  brilliant  scene.  *We  never  saw  so  many 
stars  in  our  lifetime,'  somebody  wrote  from  the  p^c^  in  a 
letter  whicl^  has  been  printed ;  '  they  appear  as  numerous 
at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  as  in  the  fir^l^^le|^t;  every  sovereign 
is  surrounded  with  his  co^stellatiozi.'  Many  entertain- 
ments were  given ;  and  plenty  of  dissipation  %nd  intrigue 
of  every  kind — except,  perhaps,  politick — wei^t  on.  Num- 
bers of  students  from  the  different  Gre^:n^%n  ]^Ti^j:§itie^,  in 
their  antiquated  ^nd  gy ote^que  ac^idemic  4fea§ef|,  divided 
attention  with  the  Cossacks  %bout  the  hi)U8ehold  of  t|ie 
Emperor  Alexander.  Among  the  ifndiplomsirtiG  celpl[)iities 
were  Madame  C^talani  and  Sir  Thpm^  J^awre^ce;  the 
latter  sent  by  the  prince-regent  to  fake  th^  portraits  pf 
the  Emperors  of  Austria*  and  Eussia  ^ifd  the  ^ing  of 
prussi;>.  Another  arrival  which  excite4  sopie  qur^osity 
was  that  of  Kobert  Owen  of  New  Jjanark,  then  in  the 
.earliest  stage  of  his  unweariefl  advocacy  and  agitt^tion  of 
the  new  scheme  of  society — ^not  ill  described  in  the  letter 
we  have  just  quoted  as  '  a  plan  to  civilise  the  lower  c}s^8ses 
by  f>arjcing,  if  we  may  so  spe^k,  indigent  families  in 
villages,  w4ere  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  regimen 
combined  of  quakerism  and  Jesuitism.'  Mr.  Owen  'was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  had  ^  long  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  his  benevolent  and  impracticable 
theories.     But  his  imperial  majesty  was  also,  it  is  said. 
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beset  "bj  Tairiou9  pbilanthropist9  and  regenerators  of  the 
other  96^,  who  sought,  bj  means  of  prophetic  ejacnlations 
and  an  imposing  »tjle  of  attire,  to  apquire  the  same  in- 
fluence oyer  his  imagination  that  Madame  Erudener  had 
exercised  some  years  before.  The  anti-slavery  party  in 
England,  too,  sent  Mr.  Olarkson  to  endeavour  to  bring 
over  Alexander  tq  their  views.  This  was  done  on  the 
Wggestion,  or  at  least  by  the  advice,  of  Wilbejrforce,  ever 
watchful  for  any  opportunity  of  promoting  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  *  Castlereagb  will  tell  you,*  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  J.  Stepl^en  ^n  August,  '  and  tell  you  truly,  that  the 
cppgress  will  have  nothing  to  4o  with  abolitionism  in  any 
form.  But  my  own  idea  is  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
may  bp  likely  to  come  forwar4  an4  betriend  a  proposal  to 
make  the  slave-trade  piracy,  after  the  abolition  of  if  by 
Spain  and  Fortugal.*  He  had  despaired  of  bringing  over 
the  English  govemn^ent  tp  his  views,  *cQnceivi|ig  Castle- 
reagb to  be  a  fish  of  the  cold-blooded  kind.'  *lBut,*  he 
goes  on,  *  you  have  hit  on  liie  bait  for  bim,  if  he  be  to  bo 
caught  at  ^11,  by  the  ej:hibit^on  of  politip^^l  considerations 
affecting  our  own  interests,  rather  than  finy  prospects  of 
general  philanthropy — ^not  that  he  wpmld  not  recognise 
Qiese.  Now  I  fear  he  would  dislike  our  having  ^uy  agent 
at  Ai^-la-Chapelle.  I  should  be  rejoiced,  indee^^  if  lie 
would  suffer  some  one  to  go  as  his  travelling  depositary  of 
tropical  intelligence ;  but  I  liave  np  notion  b^  would,  and 
it  could  npt  be  dope  without  his  consent.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  proper  for  you  to  go,  >rhicb  Macaulay  suggested.  I 
fe^r  I  001^4  not  do  it  without  impropriety.     But  Clarkson 

seems  fon^ied  by  f^ovidence  for  t)ie  purppse He 

would  be  reg^i^^A  ^  ^^^  Quaker,  an4  ^ay  do  opcentrip 
things  with  less  0%nx3»^  tb^n  you  or  1  cpuld.  I  can  truly 
say  I  bave  no  suspicion  of  Castlereagb.  It  would  be  most 
unjust  to  harbour  any  si;ch  notion  after  all  his  pains  an4 
efforts.  But  in  )iis  public  character  he  might  be  unable, 
witho^t  a  violatio?^  of  4iplomatio  p^ropriety,  to  do  a  thing 
which  might  be  yery  usefully  4one  by  a  nemp  who  should 
apply  bis  leyer  to  the  great  ^^exander.^  The  emperor, 
how^vpr,  we  are  told,  would  not  bp  moved.  The  congrepfs 
would  do  nothing  for  the  abolitionists ;  an4  Mr.  Glarksop 
only  obtained  from  Alei:ander  an  audience  of  an  hour  and 
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a  half^  with  an  assuranoe  that  he  entirely  entered  into 
their  views.  In  fact,  the  sovereigns  had  resolved  that 
their  present  meeting,  which  they  themselves  called,  not  a 
congress,  but  simply  a  reunion^  should  be  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  evacuation  of  France  exclusively ;  and  it 
had  been  distinctly  announced  before  they  met  that  no 
other  business  would  be  taken  up.  The  question  of  the 
slave-trade,  nevertheless,  was  entered  upon  at  some  of  the 
conferences,  and  formed  the  subject  of  some  correspondence 
after  the  sovereigns  separated.  They  remained  together 
till  the  middle  of  November ;  on  the  16th  of  which  month 
was  signed  their  last  document,  a  declaration,  as  it  was 
entitled,  in  which  they  referred  to  the  treaty  or  convention 
of  the  9th  of  October,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  peace,  and  the  completion  of  the  political  system 
destined  to  insure  its  solidity ;  and,  having  described  their 
union  as  not  tending  to  any  new  political  combination,  to 
any  change  in  the  relations  sanctioned  by  existing  treaties, 
but  having  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
went  on  to  profess  its  fundamental  basis  to  be  their  invari- 
able resolution  never  to  depart  either  among  themselves, 
or  in  their  relations  with  other  states,  firom  the  strictest 
observance  of  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and 
concluded  by  avowing  iJieir  solemn  conviction  that  their 
duties  towards  God  and  the  peoples  whom  they  governed, 
made  it  peremptory  on  them  to  give  to  the  world,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  an  example  of  justice,  of  concord,  of 
moderation;  happy  in  the  power  of  consecrating,  from 
henceforth,  all  their  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  their 
states,  and  to  the  awakening  of  those  sentiments  of  religion 
and  morality,  whose  empire  had  been  but  too  much  en- 
feebled by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.  Long  before  this 
the  several  divisions  of  the  army  of  occupation  were  on 
their  march,  each  to  its  own  country.  The  time  fixed  for 
the  evacuation  had  been  anticipated  by  about  a  month, 
and  the  troops  had  been  reviewed  for  the  last  time  by  the 
Dn^e  of  Wellington,  at  Sedan,  before  the  end  of  October, 
in  the  presence  of  tlxe  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  then  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Louis  XVIH.  at 
Paris.     The  duke  took  leave  of  the  troops,  which  he  had 
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commanded  for  three  years,  in  an  order  of  the  day  dated 
from  the  head-quarters  at  Cambray  on  the  7th  of  November, 
ID  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  good  oondnct 
which  had  distiDguished  them  during  the  time  they  had 
been  under  his  orders,  and  the  regret  with  which  he  had 
seen  the  moment  arrive  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his 
public  connection  and  private  relations  with  the  o£Scers ; 
and  begged  the  generals  commanding-in-cbief  to  receive 
and  make  known  to  the  men  under  their  orders  the  assur- 
ance that  he  should  never  oease  to  take  the  most  lively 
interest  in  everything  that  might  concern  them ;  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  three  years  during  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  be  at  their  head  would  be  always  dear 
to  him.  Our  illustrious  countryman  was  made  during  the 
congress  a  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian,  Bussian,  and 
Prussian  services,  and  also  a  Grand  Cordon  or  Knight  of 
the  First  Class  of  the  French  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Even  in  matters  of  ceremonial  the  great  captain  almost 
took  rank  with  the  crowned  heads ;  and  in  real  importance 
and  personal  ascendency  he  was  the  first  figure  there. 
After  his  return  to  England  his  grace  was  appointed,  in 
the  end  of  December,  Maister-general  of  the  Ordnance,  with 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

The  economical  condition  of  the  country  still  continued 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  present  much  the  same  super- 
ficial appearance  which  it  had  done  for  some  time  preced- 
ing; but  the  elastic  spirit  which  had  existed  a  twelve- 
month ago  had  long  been  palpably  on  the  decay,  and  was 
now  quite  gone.  The  harvest  had  turned  out,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  had  been  expected.  Oats,  barley,  beans, 
and  peas,  indeed,  proved  very  unproductive ;  but  the  wheat 
crop  was  of  average  quantity.  Grass,  turnips,  and  potatoes, 
which  had  all  been  almost  given  up,  made  a  sudden  re- 
covery in  the  first  week  of  September,  when  some  rain  at 
last  fell  after  the  long  drought.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  although  the  prices  of  all  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  used  as  human  food  rose,  and  were  much  higher 
at  the  end  of  this  year  than  they  had  been  at  the  end  of 
the  last,  wheat  had  considerably  fallen  in  price.  Oats, 
for  instance,  which  had  been  at  458.  lid.  the  quarter  in 
December  1817,  were  now  at  63«.  6d.;  but  wheat,  which 
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had  been  then  at  85i».  4flf.,  had  how  declined  to  7Ss.  10(2. 
Still  this  might  be  considered  as  a  scarcity  price.  Not 
had  the  prices  of  the  other  commodities  of  "which  specula- 
tion had  brotight  in  the  largest  supplies  yet  much  given 
Svay.  'It  is  well  known/  as  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  'that 
the  resistance  to  a^change,  whether  from  a  low  to  a  high, 
or  from  a  high  to  ^  low  rang6  of  prices,  ik  at  first  very 
considerable,  and  that  there  is  generally  a  pckuse  of  greater 
61:  Ifess  duraiiOh  before  the  turn  becomes  manifest ;  in  the 
interval,  whil^  sales  are  difficult  or  iitipracticable,  unless 
at  a  difference  in  price,  which  the  buyer  in  the  oliei  case, 
and  the  seller  ih  the  other,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  submit 
to,  the  quotations  are  regulated  by  the  last  transactions, 
but  are  said  to  be,  cuid  are  in  fact,  nominal.  A  struggle 
of  this  kind  prevailed  more  or  less,  £locording  a6  the 
articles  "i^ere  in  greater  or  less  abundance  through  the 
autumn,  and  into  the  winter  of  1818-19,  when  many 
articles  trhich  had  become  unsaleable  from  excess  wdte 
still  quoted  at  nearly  as  high  prices  a^  they  had  attained 
at  an)'-  time  in  1818.'  But  the  excessive  importation, 
which  had  not  yet  much  brought  down  {)rices,  was  already 
bringing  down  matiy  of  the  importers  and  those  connected 
with  them ;  and  the  year  closed  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
and  extensive  bankruptcies. 

The  reform  spirit,  too,  was  spreading  and  rising  again 
among  the  people,  as  they  began  to  feel  thfe  pressure  of  the 
commercial  stagnation  in  diminished  employment,  and  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  wages.  But,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  meetings  fbr  reform  had  continued  to  be  held  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  both  in  th^  metrO})olis  and 
in  the  manufacturing  distaicts.  One  which  was  held — ^in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a^  we  gather — kt  Birdh,  near 
Middleton,  where  he  lived,  is  noted  by  Bamford  fot  the 
following  incident:  *It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
petitions  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  should  be  presented 
in  the  usual  manner;  when  William  Benbow,  who  had 
lately  iteturndd  from  prifloh,  ihade  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and,  mounting  the  waggOn,  urged  the  ped|)le,  in  a 
violent  and  irrational  address,  to  match  to  London,  and 
"present  their  |)etitiotts  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and 
pike."    He  was  loiidljr  cheered,  with  expressions  such  as : 
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"Ay,  tliat's  the  ^ay"— "Go  oti,  Benbow "—" That's  the 
man  for  us/'  At  that  saine  time  he  was  pondering  on  ist 
retreat  frotn  the  cotintry;  that  country  which  he  was 
endeavotiring  to  distract  by  a  course  of  riolence.  Thai 
rery  wfeek,  of  the  i^reek  following,  he  sailed  froln  Liver- 
pobl  td  join  Cobbett  in  America.  When  1  afterwards  nlet 
wme  of  his  dpt)lauders,  knd  asked  them  what  they  thought 
df  the  mdn  tv^ho  could  urge  them  to  rtish  on  destruction, 
and  thten  hasten  out  of  the  'vtray,  they  shook  with  indigna- 
tion.' This  may  show  that  all  the  violent  counsels  which 
urere  addressed  to  the  J)eople  did  not  proceed  from  the 
government  spies ;  some  of  their  leaders  were,  no  doubt, 
the  advisers  of  ais  e:ttreme  d,nd  insane  courses  as  any 
recommended  ty  Castles  or  Oliver. 

Anothet  nleeting  at  Lydgate,  in  Saddleworth,  in  the 
West  Eidlng  of  Torkshire,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  earliel-  in  the  year,  is  remarkable  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  innovation,  of  which  Bamford  was  himself  the 
originator.  In  a  speech  which  he  made,  he  proposed  that 
his  female  auditors  should  take  part  with  the  men  in  the 
show  of  hands  when  the  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote, 
vindicating  their  claim  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  grounds 
both  of  right  and  expediency.  *This,'  says  he,  'was  a 
new  idea ;  and  the  women,  who  attended  numerously  on 
that  bleak  ridge,  were  mightily  pleased  with  it ;  and  the 
men  being  nothing  dissentient,  when  the  resolution  was 
put,  the  iVomen  held  up  their  hands^  amid  much  laughter ; 
and  etfer  from  that  time  females  voted  with  the  men  at 
the  radical  meetings.'  He  add^,  that  the  new  impulse 
thus  given  to  the  radical  movement  was  not  only  soon 
after  copied  at  meetings  for  charitable  *and  religious 
purposes,  but  was  ere  long  carried  much  beyond  what  had 
been  at  first  contemplated,  and  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  female  political  unions,  with  their  committee- 
women,  chairwomen,  and  other  officials.  Bamford,  we 
suppose  from  all  this,  would  have  had  the  franchise 
extended  to  women.  In  curious  contrast  to  his  radicalism, 
here  is  the  following  passage  which  we  find  in  one  of 
Cobbett's  Begiaters  of  almost  this  very  date ;  it  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  Major  Cartwright,  written  from  the  United  States 
in  September,  principally  in   abuse  of  the  toasts  and 
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bpeeolies  at  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  election  dinner :  *  Another 
onrious  thing  took  place  at  this  dinner — the  toast  of 
"Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  the  unanswerable  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  people/'  I  wonder  who  the  baronet  and 
his  Rump  will  find  out  next !  what  unknown  creature  they 
will  bring  forth !  There  is  no  danger,  yon  see,  from  Mr, 
Bentham;  no  danger  that  he  will  become  the  rival,  or 
foil,  of  the  baronet.  It  is  safe  to  toast  and  praise  Xt». 
Little  care  is  taken  to  preserve  consistency;  for  Mr. 
Bentham,  if  He  can,  with  his  quaint  and  unintelligible 
language  and  mode  of  stating  and  of  reasoning,  be  callei 
the  advocate  of  anything,  is  the  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage,*  which  he  would  extend  even  to  women,  ani 
which,  hy  such  extension,  he  vxmld,  if  he  were  attended  to^  render 
ridicfdous'  And  then  Bentham,  his  speculations,  and  his 
admirers,  are  kicked  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  summary 
and  contemptuous  style :  '  There  is  one  thing  which  makes 
Mr.  Bentham  a  favourite  with  this  little  band  of  feeble 
and  ambitious  men;  indeed  there  are  two  things:  he 
cannot  be  a  rival ;  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  hurt  Mr. 
Hunt  and  me.  He  shows  his  teeth,  but  he  has  not  dared 
to  bite.  He  would  have  done  it,  if  he  had  dared.  But, 
indeed,  he  ran  no  risk :  for  very  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, buy  his  book ;  and  those  who  do,  never  read  it  half 
through.  It  is  a  corvSe  to  read  it.  It  is  not  only  bombast, 
but  quaint  bombast,  and  puzzling  and  tedious  beyond 
mortal  endurance.  .  .  .  The  book  is  wholly  inefficient. 
...  A  very  fit  and  proper  person  this  to  be  toasted  by 
the  baronet  and  his  Bump.' 

*  At  this  time  Bnrdett  had  given  np  universal  suffrage  for  Vfh&t'  he 
called  general  suffrage. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  the^  Oonntry— Opening  of  Parliameni— Care  of  the  King's 
Peraon — Besnmption  of  Caui-payments — ^Financial  Measures — 
I^orogation. 

The  series  of  bankmptcieB  wMcli  bad  commenced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1818,  continued  throughout  the 
first  months  of  1819.  •  The  largest,*  says  the  hSatorian  of 
prices,  *  in  point  of  amount  of  the  articles  of  which  there 
was  so  great  an  excess  of  the  importation,  was  cotton ;  and 
it  was  in  this  article  that  the  ML  in  price  was  tibie  greatest, 
and  the  failures  among  those  concerned  in  it,  consequently 
the  most  extensive.  The  error  usual  on  such  occasions 
had  been  committed ;  the  stocks  on  the  spot  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  greatly  reduced  in  1816,  and  a  rise  of  price 
of  this  reduced  stock  was  perfectly  justified ;  but  then,  as 
in  more  recent  instances,  the  advanced  price  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  small  stocks  on  the  spot,  but  was  paid  for  large 
quantities  in  the  countries  of  growth,  to  be  shipped  hither.' 
The  result,  he  goes  on  to  state,  was,  that  'importers, 
speculators,  and  manufacturers  were  successively  ruined 
by  having  embarked  too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  former  range  of  high  prices.  There 
were  also  very  extensive  &ilures  in  New  York,  but  more 
especially  in  Charleston,  and  other  southern  ports  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  1818,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1819.'  This  state  of  commercial  pressure  and 
distress  could  not  but  make  itself  be  felt  to  some  extent 
hy  the  manufiBicturing  population.  It  may  not  have  gone 
the  length  of  throwing  any  considerable  number  of  them 
out  of  employment;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
hbour-market,  and  to  reduce  still  further  the  rate  of 
wages,  already  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  continued 
liigh  price  of  provisions. 

The  large  importations  and  eager  speculation  which  had 
gone  on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  however, 
liad  had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  revenue,  and  giving  a 
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semblance  of  extraordinary  prosperity  to  the  national 
finances.  This  circumstance,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
admitting  of  distinct  and  palpable  exhibition  in  figures, 
enabled  ministers  to  meet  the  new  parliament  with  much 
complacency. 

The  Houses  assembled  on  the  14th  of  January,  bat  th^ 
first  week  was  consumed  in  swearing  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Manneis 
Sutton  to  the  chair  of  that  House,  in  which  he  was  re- 
placed by  acclamation.  The  session  was  opened  by  com- 
mission on  the  2lBt,  when  thd  regent's  speech  Was  read  \if 
the  lord  chancellor.  In  noticing  the  death  of  the  queed, 
it  directed  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  oonsider»- 
tion  of  stlch  measures  as  that  event  iiad  rendered  neeessfsij 
for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  pefsoh.  It  then  mentioned 
the  late  negotiations  at  Aix-lar-OhapeUet  and  announced 
that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  United  Statte 
for  the  renewal,  for  a  furthex'  term  of  ^ears^  of  the  cotn- 
mereial  convention  subsifiting  betwe^  the  two  nations, 
and  fbr  the  amicable  adjustment  of  setreral  points  of 
mutual  importance  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  An 
assurance  was  expressed  thai,  when  the  estimates  fbt  the 
current  year  shoxQd  he  laid  before  the  CommoDS,  i^ey 
wottld  learn  With  satisfaction  the  extent  of  reduction 
which  the  present  situation  of  Europe^  and  the  cireom- 
starices  of  the  British  empire,  had  allowed  to  be  made  in 
our  naval  and  military  establishments.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  informed  that  a  considerable  and  progressive 
improvement  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
most  important  branched  of  the  teveliue;  The  militatjr 
operations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  againl^b  the  PihdaF- 
rees  in  the  East  Indies,  the  news  of  the  su(k368sfal  eompletion 
of  which  had  been  received  sinee  parliament  last  ros^, 
were  dwelt  upon  with  tnerited  GongrAttdatioli  atid  evlc^y. 
Lastly^  his  royal  highness  declared  that  he  had  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  informing  parliament  that  the  trdde,  oommerae, 
and  manu&ctures  of  the  country  wefe  ib.  a  most  flourishing 
condition;  and  he  observed  that  the  l^t^ourable  change 
which  had  so  rapidly  taken  place  in  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Kingdom  affotded  the  jgtrongest  proof 
of  the  solidity  of  its  resources. 
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The  address  wa/i  voted  in  both  Houfles  without  any 
amendment  being  moved,  and  after  little  debate.  The 
first  question  that  tried  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament 
wa&  that  of  the  new  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  oare 
of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  queen.  On  the  2dth  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Lotds  by  Lord  Liverpool,  appointing  the  Duke  of 
York  as  the  successor  to  her  majesty.  Some  objections 
iRrere  made  by  the  opposition  to  the  amount  of  patronage 
to  be  vested  in  his  royal  highness ;  but  no  resistance  of 
motbent  was  off(»*ed  to  this  bul  in  either  House.  Another 
by  which  it  was  followed — the  Boyal  Household  or 
Windsor  Establishment  Bill — had  not  so  smooth  a  passage. 
This  measure  was  heralded  by  a  message  from  the  regent,- 
brought  down  on  the  4th  of  February,  acquainting 
parliament  that  his  royal  highness  placed  vt  its  disposal 
the  £58,000  per  tonum  which  had,  by  the  demise  of  her 
majesty,  become  disposable  by  him  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  civil  list ;  only  recommending  the  claims  of  certain 
members  of  her  majesty's  late  establishment  to  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Oil  the  same 
day  Lord  Gastlereagh,  after  a  speech  in  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  moved  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  subject  of  this  £68,000,  and  of  another  sum 
of  £100,000,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  mainte-- 
nance  of  the  establishment  at  Windsor,  and  the  distribution 
of  which  also  it  was  now  thought  necessary  or  expedient 
to  modify.  It  was  agreed  that,  after  the  select  committee 
had  made  its  report,  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  and 
further  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Meanwhile  it  was  intimated  that  ministers  would  propose 
the  assignment  of  £25,000  of  the  income  of  the  late  queen 
te  be  bestowed  in  ttunuities  upon  her  majesty's  servants ; 
and  the  t^uotion  df  the  yearly  expense  of  the  Windsor 
establishment  to  £50,000.  The  entire  immediate  saving, 
therefore,  would  be  £83,000,  -v^hich  would  ultimately 
become  £108,000,  when  all  the  annuities  should  haVe 
DEillen  in.  But  there  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  £10,000,  which 
the  queen  had  enjoyed  aH  custos  of  his  majesty's  person ;  it 
was  intended  that  the  same  salary  should  be  continued  to 
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the  Duke  of  York.  This  was  the  clause  of  the  ministerial 
scheme  which  it  was  well  known  would  prove  of  most 
difficult  digestion  with  parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the 
22nd,  when  the  Commons  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  it  was  about  the  duke's  salary  that  the  battle 
was  chiefly  waged.  When  the  new  arrangements  were 
first  proposed,  Tiemey  had  objected  in  strong  terms  to  ' 
the  £60,000  allowed  for  the  Windsor  establishment.  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how  this  sum  was  to  be 
expended.  *  Fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment 
at  Windsor,  for  the  support  of  his  majesty  in  his  present 
unhappy  state!  To  whom,  and  for  what  particular  use 
connected  with  the  due  and  dignified  support  of  the  king, 
was  this  sum  to  be  given  ?  His  majesty,  it  was  too  well 
known,  was  incapable  of  even  ordinary  enjoyments.  He 
could  not,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  speak  or  be  spoken 
to ;  and  indeed  the  necessary  measures  which  were  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and,  if  possible,  the 
cure  of  his  malady,  rendered  such  a  seclusion  from  con- 
versation absolutely  essential.  His  regimen  was,  from  the 
same  cause,  so  very  plain,  that  the  tenth  of  £50,000 
would'  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  it,  with  all  the 
necessary  forms  of  attendance.'  Upon  this  head,  however, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who"  had  been  a  member 
of  the  select  committee,  had  seen  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion.  He  now  confirmed  Castlereagh's  statement,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which,  in  regard  to  the 
Windsor  establishment,  and  the  allowances  to  her  late 
majesty's  servants,  coincided  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  government,  had  been  agreed  to  with  perfect 
unanimity.  He  had  thought  the  £50,000  too  great ;  but 
when  he  had  heard  it  stated  in  the  committee,  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  that,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be  inhabited 
by  his  majesty,  the  ^  necessary  charge  of  maintaining 
Windsor  Castle  would  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  he  could  not  think  that  the  remaining 
£30,000  was  too  much  for  the  royal  establishment.  Passing 
lightly  over  everything  else,  he  now  directed  the  main 
force  of  his  argument  upon  the  question — the  great  con- 
stitutional question,  as  he  called  it — out  of  what  fund  the 
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guardian  of  tlie  king's  person  was  to  be  remnnerated  ? 
Castlereagh,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the 
debate,  had  nsed  strong  language.  He  had  said  that,  if 
the  proposition  which  it  was  understood,  was  to  be  brought 
forward  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  should  be  carried, 
it  would,  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  consign  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament  to  infamy  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country.  Undismayed  by  this  menace, 
Tiemey  moved  his  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
expense  attending  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse  or  the  other  private 
funds  of  the  crown.  Let  the  country,  he  said,  look  at  the 
various  sums  which  had  been  voted  to  the  royal  family 
since  1811.  The  prince-regent  besides  £60,000  a  year  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  had  then  a  privy  piirse 
of  £60,000  a  year,  to  which  an  addition  of  £10,000  a  year 
had  since  been  made.  The  king  had  also  a  privy  purse  of 
£60,000  a  year,  with  an  additional  revenue  from  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  of  more  than  £10,000.  There  was 
thus  a  private  property  belonging  to  the  crown  of  £l 40,000 
a  year ;  and  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  out  of 
this  large  sum  should  be  defrayed  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  "Sie  king's  person.  The  task  of  answering  Tiemey's 
speech  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Peel,  at  this  time  secretary 
for  Lreland.  He  relied  principally  upon  the  determination 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  accept  of  no  salary 
which  should  come  from  the  privy  purse,  and  upon  the 
Bacredness  and  inviolability  which  heA  hitherto  been  held 
to  attach  to  that  fond.  When  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Adam  (now  become  lord  chief-commissioner  of 
the  Scotch  Jury  Court)  as  two  eminent  Whig  authorities 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  this  doctrine  about 
the  privy  purse  in  its  highest  strain,  the  House,  or  at 
least  the  opposition,  testified  by  loud  derisive  cheers  how 
it  was  disposed  to  account  for  the  high  monarchic 
principles  on  this  point  entertained  or  professed  by  these 
personal  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Peel,  how- 
ever, dexterously  chose  to  understand  the  manifestation 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  *If,'  he  exclaimed,  'what  I 
have  heard  from  the  other  side  be  meant  as  a  cheer  of 
derision  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  must  say  that  I 
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could  not  expect  Biioh  an  expression  towards  an  individual 
who  was  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  the  party  from 
which  it  proceeded  ever  had  the  honour  to  posses,  while 
he  i^as,  by  universal  confession,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  whom  that  House  and  the  British  empire 
ever  had  feason  to  be  proud.'  The  rest  of  the  debate  oa 
the  same  side  was  principally  sustained  by  other  membeis 
of  the  gQYpmment,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  held  the  office 
of  chief-commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  by  Sir 
8amuel  Shepherd  and  Sir  Bobert  Gifford,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general;  the  amendment  was  supported  by  ^ 
crowd  of  speakers,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Mr.  Scarlett  (the  late  Lord  Abinger).  ^ome  of  the  more 
ardent  of  the  opposition  orators  seem  to  have  expected 
that  their  logic  and  rhetoric  would  prove  triumphant  that 
night  over  all  the  influences  of  power ;  but,  when  the  vote 
was  at  last  taken,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  281  for 
ministers  against  186,  so  that  Tiemey's  proposition  wfts 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  95.  W  ilberforce,  who  vqt^ 
with  the  opposition,  describes  this  as  the  best  debate  he 
had  witnessed  for  ^  long  tjme.  *  Castlereagh,  Tiepey, 
Feel,  Bankes,  Solicitor-general,  Scarlett,'  he  s^ys,  '^I  did 
well.'  And  he  addfi :  '  I  had  really  the  plan  of  a  good  $nd 
very  telling  speech,  from  its  taking  up  some  of  Feel's 
points,  but,  partly  froi^  mj^  distress  about  Castlereagh,  I 
came  aw^y  without  speaking.'  He  was  afraid  that  he  h^ 
pained  Castlereagh  by  i^ome  expressions  in  a  speech  a  few 
days  before.  Another  animated  debate,  distinguished  by 
the  mingled  eloquence  of  Denm^n,  Canning,  and  Broug- 
ham)) took  place  on  the  25th,  when  tl^e  resolution  for 
giving  the  Duke  of  York  the  £10,000  a  year  was  reported 
^om  the  committee,  and  was  carried  by  the  still  larger 
majority  of  247  to  137.  The  discussion  in  the  Lords  was 
taken  in  committee,  when  Lord  Grey  in  a  long  speech 
proposed  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  duke's  salary ;  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  other  peers ;  but  the  amendment  was  not  pressed  to  a* 
division. 

The  most  important  legislative  act  of  the  session  vm 
the  arrangement  made  for  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  | 
by  the  bank.    This  question,  in  its  various  branches^  gave  i 
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rifie  to  about  fifty  debates  and  oonversatioiis  in  tbe  two 
Souses,  the  reports  of  which  cover  between  four  ani  five 
hushed  }ong  columns  in  Hansard ;  we  can  only  rapidly 
indicate  the  course  and  the  results  of  the  discussion.  Very 
soon  after  parli^n^ent  met,  secret  committees  were,  on  the 
motion  of  ministers,  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  bank.  Lists,  of  course,  were,  as 
naual,  supplied  to  their  adherents  by  the  government,  and 
the  ballot,  accordingly,  returned  a  l^rge  preponderance  of 
ministerial  members  for  each  committee;  it  appears, 
ipdeed,  that,  in  tl^e  Commons,  the  opposition  declined 
I^Ying  any  part  in  the  process  of  non^ination;  neverthe- 
ieps,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Jlr.  Calcraft  moved  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brougham  should  be  added  to  the  committee, 
and  when  a  division  took  place,  after  a  short  debate,  t^e 
motion  was  supported  by  the  large  minority  of  133  yot;es 
against  176— a  rebult  which,  we  are  told,  was  received  by 
the  opposition  with  a  loud  cheer.  It  was  asserted  in  the 
course  of  thp  debate  that  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
pommittee,  as  appointed  by  the  ballot,  fourteen  were  minis- 
terialists. In  the  beginning  of  April  both  committees 
presented  short  reports,  recommending  tjiat,  i;i  order  to 
&cilitate  the  final  and  complete  restoration  of  cash- 
paynaents,  a  bill  should  be  forthwith  passed,  prohibitii^g 
tke  qontinu^ixce  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  bank  of  its 
liotes  issued  previous  to  the  1st  of  Janu^Ty,  1|.817,  according 
to  its  public  notices  of  th^t  and  the  preceding  year.  It 
WpiBars  tbat  between  six  and  s^ven  millions  in  gpld  had 
c&eady  been  paid  by  the  ban]^  in  the  fulfilpipnt  of  these 
voluntary  engagements.  *  The  issue  of  that  tre^ure,*  Mr. 
Peel  observed  in  moving  for  leave  to  brii^g  in  the  bill, 
*liad  ^ot  been  attended  with  any  good  to  the  nation ;  and 
be  thought,  indeed,  it  migbt  haye  been  foreseeii,  that, 
iuiles§  this  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous 
feductipii  of  the  i^umber  of  bank-notes,  the  gold  would 
&td  its  way  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  greater 
:  ^Bm^iid  for  it.  There  was  little  doubt  at  pres0nt  as  to 
I  the  plac©  of  its  4estinatioi^ ;  for,  by  a  report  pf  the  minister 
9f  &^oe  in  !|^rance,  it  appeared  that,  within  the  first  siz 
I  Juonths  of  the  last  year,  125,000,000  francs  had  beeii  coined 
s    at  the  French  mint,  three-fourths  of  which,  it  was  under- 
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stood,  had  been  derived  from  the  gold  ooin  of  this  reabn. 
The  opposition  expressed  some  dissatisfaction;   bat  the 
proposed  bill  was  immediately  brought  in,  and  passed  with 
all  possible  expedition  through  both  Houses.   It  prohibited 
the  continuance  of  the  cash-payments  under  the  notices 
till  the  end  of  the  current  session.    Much  more  elaborate 
reports,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the  subject,  were 
presented  by  the  two  committeei^  about  a  month  later. 
These  expositions  represented  the  condition  of  the  bank 
as  eminently  flourishing.      Its  liabilities,  it  was  stated, 
amounted,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1819,  to  £33,894,580, 
and  its  assets  in  government  securities  and  other  credits 
to    £39,096,900,    exclusive    of   the    permanent    debt   of 
£14,686,800  due  from  the  government,  and  repayable  on 
the  expiration  of  the  charter.     The  entire  surplus  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  therefore,  was  £19,899,120 ;  and  what 
might  be  called  its  immediate  available  surplus,  £5,202,320. 
The  bullion  in  its  coffers  also,  which  had  been  very  much 
reduced  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  gone  on  increasing 
from  July   1815  to  October  1817,  at  which  date  it  was 
much  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  been  since  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  although  it  had  again  been 
brought  down  by  the  payments  that  had  since  taken 
place.    The  committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment,  which   was  so  influentially  represented  in  each, 
agreed  in  recommending  a  plan  for  the  resumption  of 
cash-payments,  which  was  first  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  in  that  form  submitted  to  the  two  Houses. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  principle  first  announced  by  Mr. 
Bicardo  in  1816,  in  his  Propoacda  for  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency,  that  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  exchange 
its  notes,  not  for  coin,  but  for  gold  ingots,  the  fineness  of 
which  should  be  attested  by  a  stamp,  and  only  in  quantities 
above  a  certain  weight,  at  a  rate  to  be  diminished  from 
time  to  time  until  it  should  have  descended  to  the  Mint 
price  of  £3  17«.  10^.  per  ounce.    But,  although  this  prin 
ciple  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  plan,  the  complete 
exchangeability  of  bank-notes  for  cash  was  provided  for  as 
its  ultimate  result.     The  resolutions  were  first  moved  in 
the  Lords  on  the  21st  of  May,  by  Lord  Harrowby,  the 
president  of  the  council,  who  had  officiated  as  chairman  of 
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their  lordsliip's  oommittee.  A  series  of  counter-resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  although  they  met  with  no 
support,  even  from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  gave 
occasion  to  a  debate,  which  was  principally  sustained  by 
his  lordship,  and  Lords  Liverpool  and  Grenville;  the 
government  plan  received  the  approbation,  not  oidy  of 
Grenville,  but  also  of  Lords  King  and  Lansdowne; 
Lauderdale's  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division, 
and  those  moved  by  Lord  Harrowby  were  agreed  to.  The 
subject  was  much  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Commons, 
where  the  ministerial  resolutions  were  proposed  on  the 
24th,  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  elaborate  and  remarkable  speech. 
Mr.  Feel  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  secret  committee ; 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  probably  of  his  drawing 
up,  and  the  government  plan  was  understood  to  have  been 
arranged  and  put  together  by  him ;  but  not  only  was  he 
not  the  originator  of  its  leading  principle ;  it  would  appear 
from  his  own  satement  that  neither  he  himself  nor  the 
government  had  been  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  when  the  committee  was  appointed  and  the  subject 
was  first  brought  forward.  He  began  his  speech  by 
frankly  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
which  had  been  received  by  the  *  committee,  and  the 
divisions  which  had  arisen  upon  it,  his  opinions  had 
xmdergone  a  very  material  change.  *He  was  ready  to 
avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the 
oommittee  with  a  veiy  different  opinion  from  that  which 
he  at  present  entertained;  for  his  views  of  the  subject 
were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the 
resolutions  brought  forward  in  1811  by  Mr.  Homer,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  bullion  committee.  Having  gone  into 
the  inquiry,  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impressions 
that  he  might  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his 
memory  the  vote  which  he  had  given  some  years  since 
when  the  Same  question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved  to 
apply  to  it  his  undivided  and  unprejudiced  attention,  and 
adopt  every  inference  that  authentic  information  or  mature 
reflection  should  offer  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion it  stating  that,  although  he  should  probably  even 
now  vote,  if  it  were  again  brought  before  the  House,  in 
opposition-  to  the  practical  measure  then  recommended 
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[the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  bank  after  two 
years],  he  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concnrred  in 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  fourteen  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  able  and  mucli-  | 
lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them  to  represent  the 
true  nature  and  laws  of  our  monetary  system.'  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  he  adverted  to  another  personal 
matter.  Among  other  difficulties,  he  observed,  which 
presented  themelves  to  him  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  was  one  which  gave  him  great- pain;  *  and  that 
was  the  necessity  he  felt  •  of  opposing  himself  to  an 
authority  [that  of  his  father.  Sir  Eobert  Peell  to  which 
he  always  had  bowed,  and  he  hoped  always  should  bow, 
with  deference;  but  here  he  had  a  great  public  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  and  from  that  duty  he  would  not 
shrink,  whatever  might  be  his  private  feelings.*  Thus, 
in  the  first  of  the  three  great  measures  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two,  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  it  was  the 
fate  of  this  distinguished  statesman  to  surprise  the  public 
by  suddenly  appearing  as  the  chief  figure  in  what  we  may 
call  the  triumph  of  the  principles  which  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  spent  his  life  in  opposing.  '  Various 
modifications  of  the  government  plan  in  some  particulai's 
were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  Mr.  Cripps,  and  other 
members,  and  the  debate  was  kept  up  for  two  evenings ; 
but  the  original  resolutions  were  in  the  end  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  Although  opposed  by  Tierney,  they 
were  supported  not  only  by  Eicardo,  who  had  been 
returned  to  this  parliament  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Port- 
arlington,  and  who,  although  not  appointed  to  sit  on  the 
secret  committee,  had  been  examined  before  it  at  great 
length,  but  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Mr.  Abercromby  (the 
present  Lord  Dunfermline),  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition.  The  resolutions,  as  reported  by  the.  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  were  to  the  following  eiOFect :  That  it 
was  expedient  that  the  restriction  on  payments  in  cash  by 
the  bank  should  be  continued  beyond  the  time  fixed  by 
law,  the  5th  of  July,  1819 ;  that  a  definite  period  should 
be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  certain  preparatory  measures  should  be 
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taken;  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  gradual 
repayment  to  the  bank  of  £10,000,000  of  its  advances  for 
the  public  service ;  that  from  the  1st  of  February,.  1820, 
the  bank  shoidd  be  obliged  to  give  in  exchange  for  its 
notes  gold,  assayed  and  stamped,  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  81«.  per  ounce ;  that  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  it  should  be  obliged  to  pay  gold 
for  its  notes  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  rate  of  79«.  6d. 
per  oujice ;  that  after  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  should 
be  77«.  lOitd.  per  ounce;  that  from  the  1st  of  May,  1823, 
the  bank  should  pay  its  notes  on  demand  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm ;  and  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  melting 
and  exportation  of  the  coin  should  be  repealed.  Bills 
embodying  these  resolutions  were  afterwards  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
encountered  scarcely  any  opposition  in  their  passage 
throligh  either  House.  The  only  alteration  of  any  im- 
portance made  in  the  original  arrangement  was  the 
substitution  of  the  Ist  of  May,  1822  for  the  1st  of  May, 
1821,  as  the  date  at  which  the  bank  should  be  obliged  to 
begin  paying  gold  for  its  notes  at  the  Mint  price.  This 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commons. 
The  bank,  however,  we  may  here  mention,  did  not  avail 
itself  either  of  this  postponement,  or  even  of  the  liberty  to 
refuse  payment  in  gold  of  any  demands  under  £233 12«.  6d, 
— the  value  of  sixty  ounces — but  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821, 
commenced  giving  cash  in  exchange  for  its  notes  of  what- 
ever amount. 

A  few  days  after  the  secret  committees  on  the  bank  had 
been  nominated.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Commons,  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  national  income  and  expenditure,  to  consist  of  the 
same  twenty-one  members  who  had  formed  the  finance 
committee  of  the  last  parliament,  except  that  two  new 
names  were  substituted  for  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  who  were  not  now  in  the  House.  In  the 
speecli  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion,  Castlereagh 
went  into  almost  as  much  detail  as  if  he  had  been  opeiiing 
the  budget,  and  a  debate  was  brought  on ;  but  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee.     The 
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committee  presented  an  elaborate  report  in  the  beginning 
of  April ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  laid  on  the 
table  a  series  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  report,  and 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  proposed  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year.  They  began  by  affirming  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  since  1815  had  been  upwards  of 
£18,000,000  per  annum,  and  that,  when  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  consolidated  iii  1816, 
the  mere  interest  upon  the  debt  of  Ireland,  including  the 
sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  reduction,  had  exceeded  the 
entire  net  revenue  of  that  country  by  nearly  £1,900,000, 
'without  affording  any  provision  for  the  civil  list,  and 
other  permanent  charges,  or  for  the  proportion  of  supplies 
to  be  defrayed  by  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; '  it 
was  then  stated  that  the  supplies  required  to  be  voted  for 
the  present  year  would  be  £20,600,000 ;  that  the  portion 
of  such  supplies  which  might  be  provided  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  revenue  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  £7,000,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £13,600,000  to 
be  raised  by  loan  or  other  extraordinary  resource;  that 
the  sinking  fund  might  be  estimated  at  £15,500,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  year  by  about  £2,000,000  only;  and  the  concluding 
resolution  was  as  follows :  *  That,  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service,  to  make  such  progressive 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  as  may  adequately  support 
public  credit,  and  to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of 
future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  beyond  the  expenditure,  of  not  less 
than  £5,000,000 ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  this  important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  £3,000,000  per  annum.'  The  debate  on 
these  resolutions  was  taken  on  the  7th,  when  the  addi- 
tional taxation  was  strongly  opposed,  and  the  previous 
question  was  moved  as  an  amendment  on  that  part  of 
tiie  ministerial  scheme ;  but  on  a  division  the  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  329  against  132.  The  new 
taxes,  it  was  now  announced,  would  be  raised  on  malt, 
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tobaooOy  coffee,  and  cocoa,  tea,  British  spirits,  pepper,  and 
foreign  wool.  The  budget  was  opened  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on 
the  9th,  when  several  more  divisions  took  place,  but  all  the 
ministerial  propositions  were  carried  by  mrge  majoritieB. 
The  supplies  voted  in  the  course  of  the  session  were :  for 
the  army,  £8,900,000;  for  the  navy,  £6,436,000;  for  the 
ordnance,  £1,191,000;  miscellaneous,  £1,960,000;  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills,  £2,000,000;  repay- 
ment of  advances  from  the  bank,  £5,000,000;  reduction 
of  other  unfunded  debt,  £5,697,000 ;  making  in  all 
£31,074,000,  exclusive  of  the  interest  upon  the  funded 
debt,  and  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  together  amounted  to 
nearly  £45,000,000  more,  and  were  provided  for  by  per- 
manent taxes.  Of  the  £31,074,000,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  annual  malt-tax  (£3,000,000),  the  annual  or  temporary 
excise  duties  continued  (£3,600,000),  a  lottery  (yielding 
£240,000),  and  the  sale  of  old  stores,  would  produce 
£7,074,000 ;  the  remaining  £24,000,000  was  to  be  provided 
for  by  two  loans  of  £12,000,000  each,  the  one  derived  from 
the  sinking  fund,  the  other  raised  by  contract.  The  effect 
of  the  first  of  these  borrowing  operations  would  simply  be 
to  reduce  the  sinking  fund  for  the  present  year  to 
£3,500,000 ;  that  of  the  other,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  repayment  of  the  bank  advances,  and  of  the  remaining 
unfunded  debt  that  was  to  be  paid  off,  would  be — disre- 
garding the  speculative  advantages  that  might  accrue 
either  to  the  government  or  the  subscribers  from  the  terms 
of  the  loan — ^to  add  £1,403,000  to  the  amount  of  the  entire 
debt.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  debt  would  be  reduced 
by  these  operations  to  the  extent  of  somewhat  more  than 
£2,000,000 ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  taxes,  the  reduc- 
tion might  be  expected  to  be  above  £5,000,000.  Nomi- 
nally, however,  the  new  stock  created  for  the  two  loans  of 
£24,000,000  was  £32,304,000.  AVe  may  notice  under  the 
present  head  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Tierney  .on  the  18th 
of  May,  that  the  House  would  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation,  which,  after  producing  one  of  the 
longest  debates  of  the  session,  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  (357  against  178) ;  and  a  series  of 
forty-seven  resolutions  in  favour  of  retrenchment,  which 
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were  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell  on  the  iBt  of  July,  and 
whicli  were  disposed  of,  after  a  very  short  debate,  on  the 
12th,  by  the  further  consideration  of  them  being  adjourned 
till  that  day  three  months. 

Not  much  more  of  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  of 
any  historic  importance.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  on  the  poor-laws; 
and  his  bill  for  the  general  amendment  of  these  laws, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  last  session,  was  revived  and 
passed.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  amend  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  poor  so  far  as  regards  renting 
tenements.  But  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  amend  the  law  of  settlement  generally, 
was  lost  in  the  Commons ;  as  was  another,  to  prevent  the 
misapplication  of  the  rates,  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords.  A  bill  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  cotton- 
factories,  and  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of 
young  persons  employed  in  them  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour.  An  extension  of  the  Charitable  Foundations  Act 
of  the  last  session  was  proposed  and  carried  through  the 
two  Houses  under  the  auspices  of  the  government;  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  made  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brougham.  It  was 
nearly  the  same  with  the  bill  of  last  session,  as  originally 
introduced  and  as  passed  by  the  Commons,  embracing 
charitable  foundations  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  poor.  Not  only 
charities  supported  by  private  subscription,  however,  but 
all  institutions  having  special  visitors,  were  excepted ;  and 
when  Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter 
exemption,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  107  against  75.  Early  in  the  session,  petitions  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  were  presented  to 
both  Houses  from  the  common-council  of  the  city  of 
London ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
stepping  into  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  lamented 
Bomilly,  moved,  in  an  elaborate  address,  that  a  select 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  so  much  of 
that  law  as  related  to  capital  punishments  in  felonies. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  ministers ;  but  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  against 
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128 — a  result  which  was  received  with  repeated  cheers. 
A  report  from  the  committee  thus  appointed  was  presented 
on  the  6th  of  July ;  and  after  another  eloquent  speech  from 
Mackintosh,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Committees  were 
also  appointed  in  both  Houses,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
government,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  jails  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  '  and  into  the  best  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  reformation,  as  well  as  the  safe  custody  and 
punishment,  of  offenders.'  A  report,  it  may  be  also 
mentioned,  from  the  commissioners  appointed  the  preced- 
ing year  for  inquiring  into  the  means  of  preventing  the 
forgery  of  bank-notes,  was  presented  by  command  of  the 
prince-regent  as  soon  as  parliament  met.  But  the  only 
reforms  of  the  criminal  law  of  any  importance  that  were 
enacted  during  the  present  session  were  the  repeal  of 
certain  Scotch  statutes,  according  to  which  a  person  send- 
ing or  bearing  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  forfeited  cJl  his 
movable  property,  and  suffered  banishment,  whether  the 
duel  took  place  or  not ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  old  and 
barbarous  right  of  trial  by  battle,  and  of  appeals  of 
murder,  felony,  or  mayhem.  The  latter  innovation,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  a  case  in  which  an  appeal  of  murder 
had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  trial  by,  or 
wager  of^  battle  had  been  demanded  by  the  appellee,  was 
not  effected  without  some  opposition.  Nobody  stood  up 
for  the  trial  by  battle  either  in  appeals  or  in  writs  of 
right,  but  it  was  maintained  that  the  appeal  of  murder 
was  a  great  constitutional  right  which  ou^ht  not  to  be 
taken  away.  The  common-council  of  the  city  of  London 
petitioned  that  parliament  would  not  deprive  the  people  of 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  appeal  in  criminal 
cases ;  but  an  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
with  a  view  of  attaining  the  object  of  this  prayer,  was,  on 
a  division  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by  four  votes 
against  eighty-six.  Nor  was  another  attempt,  made  at  a 
subsequent  stage  to  preserve  the  appeal  by  Sir  Bobert 
Wilson,  more  successful.  Another  ministerial  measure 
was  much  more  obstinately  and  vigorously  resisted — what 
was  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  Even  on  the 
motion  of  the  attorney-general  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division,  though  none 
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took  place.  The  Becond  reading  was  only  carried  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  155  votes  against  142.  Another  debate 
arose  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee,  which  was 
made  memorable  by  declamations  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence from  Mackintosh  on  the  one  side,  and  Canning  on 
the  other.  The  third  reading  gave  rise  to  another  animated 
disciussion,  followed  by  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers 
were — ayes,  190;  noes,  129.  In  the  Lords,  also,  the  bill 
encountered  the  keenest  opposition ;  an  amendment,  moved 
on  the  question  of  its  committal,  was,  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  supported  by  47  votes  against  100.  The 
object  of  the  act  was  sidficiently  declared  by  its  title, 
which  was:  *To  prevent  the  enlisting  or  engagement  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  service,  and  the 
fitting-out  or  equipping  in  his  majesty's  dominions  vessels 
for  warlike  purposes,  without  his  majesty's  licence.'  The 
main  ground  of  objection  to  it  was  its  bearing  upon  the 
contest  which  Spain  was  still  carrying  on  in  South 
America ;  great  numbers  of  Englishmen  were  now  in  the 
service  of  the  several  states  there  which  had  declared  or 
made  good  their  independence;  and  the  present  measure 
was  looked  upon  as  being  in  effect  and  substantially  a 
blow  aimed  at  those  young  communities  yet  struggling  to 
achieve  or  to  complete  their  emancipation,  and  a  quite 
uncalled-for  helping-hand  held  out  to  their  old  oppressor 
in  its  vain  attempt  to  crush  them.  Finally,  among  the 
acts  passed  this  session  were,  one  to  carry  into  effect  a 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Netherlands  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  another  to  amend  the  act 
of  the  last  session  for  carrying  into  execution  the  conven- 
tion with  Portugal  on  the  same  subject,  and  another  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  commercial  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  with  Portugal  and  with  the  United 
States. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the 
session.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  the  eighteenth  time,  made 
his  annual  motion  on  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 
All  that  he  now  proposed,  however,  was,  that  the  House 
should  pledge  itself  to  take  the  state  of  the  representation 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  early  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
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Lamb  (younger  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne);* 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  speaker  who  supported  it 
professed  to  go  along  with  the  mover  in  the  peculiar  kind 
of  reform  which  he  advocated.  Next  to  Sir  Francis's  own 
long  and  rambling  oration,  the  most  prominent  speech  of 
the  evening  was  one  delivered  by  Alderman  Waithman. 
Some  of  the  opinions  that  were  expressed  in  various 
quarters  are  curious  enough  when  read  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events.  All  the  length,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Hume  went  on  this  occasion  was  to  observe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  favourable  to  a 
moderate  reform,  and  that  he  should  vote  for  the  motion 
in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  his  constituents.  Lord 
John  Russell,  again,  though  admitting  the  propriety  of 
disfranchising  such  boroughs  as  were  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  of  restricting  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three 
years,  could  not  support  a  motion  *  that  went  the  length 
of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the 
representation,  because  such  an  inquiry  was  calculated  to 
throw  a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country,  and 
to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vague  and  indefinite 
alarms.*  On  the  division,  however,  58  members  voted 
with  Sir  Francis,  against  153.  More  success  attended 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Scotch 

:  burgh-reform.  This  question  formed  the  subject  of  two 
of  the  moat  exciting  contests  of  the  session.  The  election 
of  magistrates  for  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  in  1817,  had 
been  declared  illegal  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  same 

*  manner  as  the  Montrose  election  of  the  year  preceding  had 

I  been ;  but  in  this  case  the  crown,  when  applied  to  for  a 
warrant  to  enable  a  new  election  to  take  place — the  burgh 

:  had  not  been  found  to  be  disfranchised,  as  Montrose  was — 
had  granted  one  to  the  old  magistrates  to  elect  their  suc- 
cessors as  usual,  in  the  face  of  a  petition  numerously  signed 

*  Mr.  Lamb  has  been  returned  for  Westminster  on  the  vacancy 
j  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  Samnel  Bomilly,  after  a  contest  which 

lasted  from  the  13th  of  February  tUl  the  3rd  of  March,  and  which  was 
;  distinguished  throughout  by  the  most  violent  proceedings  on  the  part 
I  of  the  mob.  His  (then  radical)  opponent  was  the  present  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
I  J.  0.  Hobhouse ;  and  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll  were — ^for 
I  Lamb,  4465 ;  for  Hobhouse,  8861 ;  88  votes  were  also  given  for  Major 

Cartwright. 
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from  th.6  burgesses,  that,  as  it  seems  had  been  usual  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  election  should  be  by  poll  of 
the  burgesses  generally.  Lord  Archibald,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  moved  an  address  to  the  prince-regent  for  a  copy  of 
this  warrant;  the  motion  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
ministers,  through  their  organ  the  lord  advocate ;  but  the 
vote,  announced  amid  the  cheers  of  the  minority,  was  not 
a  triumphant  one  for  the  learned  lord,  his  majority  being 
only  one  of  five  in  a  House  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
members.  This  was  a  victory  ominous  of  coming  defeat, 
On  the  6th  of  Mav,  Lord  Ardiibald  brought  forward  the 
general  question  by  moving  that  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tions, which  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
session  from  the  Scotch  royal  burghs,  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  Of  the  sixty-six  royal  burghs, 
thirty-nine,  containing  a  population  of  above  420,000 
souls,  had  by  this  time  voted  resolutions  in  favour  of , 
reform;  while  of  the  remaining  twenty-seven  small 
burghs,  the  population  amounted  altogether  to  only  about 
60,000.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  in  Scotland  on  tho 
side  of  burgh-reform  might  therefore  be  taken  to  be  as 
seven  to  one  among  the  persons  most  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it 
Lord  Archibald's  present  motion  was  opposed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  connection  of 
burgh  with  parliamentary  reform ;  but  it  was  carried  on  a 
division,  in  a  considerably  fuller  House,  by  the  same 
majority  by  which  his  former  one  had  been  defeated,  the 
numbers  being — ayes,  149 ;  uoes,  144.  Before  the  session 
terminated,  a  report  was  presented  from  the  committee,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  general  allegations  of  the 
petitioners  appeared  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 
Another  question  on  which  the  struggle  of.  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  equally  close  or  doubtful,  was  that 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  It  was  brought  forward  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  in  the  Commons,  by  Grattan,  in  the  shape  of  a 
motion  that  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  were 
required  to  be  taken,  or  declarations  zaade,  as  qualifications 
for  the  enjoyment  of  offices  and  the  exercise  of  civil  func- 
tions, 80  far  as  they  affected  Homan  Catholics,  should  be 
immediately  taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of 
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the  whole  House.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  great 
Irish  patriot's  eloquent  voice  was  destined  to  be  heard  on 
that  theme — almost  the  last  time,  indeed,  that  h  was  to 
take  part  in  any  parliamentary  discussion;  the  debate 
that  followed  his  opening  speech  was  cut  short  by  the 
clamour  of  the  House  for  the  vote,  before  either  Canning, 
Plunlret,  or  any  other  of  the  more  eminent  speakers  on 
either  side  had  risen;  several  members  were  shut  out 
from  the  unexpected  division ;  but  the  numbers,  as  ulti- 
mately settled,  were  241  for  the  motion,  and  243  against 
ii  A  fortnight  later,  a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the 
Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  was  negatived,  after  a 
tong  delate,  by  a  majority  of  147  against  106. 

Parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  13th  of  July,  by  the 
prince-regent  in  person.  His  royal  highness  spoke  of 
attempts  which  had  recentlv  been  made  in  some  of  the 
manu^cturing  districts  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances 
of  local  distress  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  urged 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  on  their  return  to  their 
Beveral  counties,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  in  co- 
operation with  the  magistracy,  to  defeat  the  machinations 
of  those  who,  imder  the  pretence  of  reform,  had  in  reality 
no  other  object  but  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
The  origin,  course,  and  issue  of  the  state  of  things  which 
had  thus  begun  to  darken  the  political  horizon  vdll  now 
demand  our  attention. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 


Coadition  of  the  Qovenunent — Continuance  of  Reform  Agitation — 
Condition  of  the  People— -Novelties  in  the  Befarm  Movement^ 
DziUing— Manchester  Meeting. 

Thb  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  had  not  strengthened 
the  ministry  either  with  the  country  or  even  in  their  own 
^mation.  *The  ministry,'  Mr.  Ward  writes  in  the 
beginning  of  June, '  is  in  a  strange  state.  The  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  seems  equally  determined  upon 
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two  points;  first,  that  it  shall  always  stumble;  seoondt 
that  it  shall  not  fall.  The  result  of  the  great  battle  that 
was  fought  upon  Tierney's  motion  [for  a  committee  on  tlio 
state  of  the  nation,  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  mini  stars 
had  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one]  seemed  to  pronxise 
more  strength,  but  Thursday  night  [the  3rd  of  June,  -When 
the  second  reading  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  ^wras 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen^  was  a  complete 
relapse  into  languid  support  and  negligent  attendance. 
You  may  judge  what  opinion  is  formed  by  persons  whose 
trade  it  is  to  understand  such  matters,  of  the  honesty  and 
firmness  of  the  present  parliament,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  dinner  which  the  prince  gives  to-day  to  some  opposi- 
tion lords,  was  gravely  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  a  reason  for  the  bad  division  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  upon  the  Enlistment  Bill.'  The  defect  ivonld 
seem,  from  this  account,  to  have  been  rather  one  of  dis- 
cipline than  of  honesty ;  incidental,  perhaps,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  a  first  session,  and  in  a  higher  degree  to  a 
parliament  having  so  precarious  a  tenure  of  existence  as 
the  present.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  disclosures 
which  have  recently  been  made,  that  at  one  time  in  the 
course  of  the  session  ministers  had  seriously  contemplated 
a  resignation,  and  that  in  consequence  not  merely  of  the 
unmanageableness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of 
differences  of  opinion  among  themselves.  We  have  seen 
that  when  they  met  parliament,  they  had  not  made  np 
their  minds  upon  any  particular  plan  for  settling  the  im- 
poitant  and  pressing  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash- 
payments  by  the  bank.  Mr.  Peel  stated  distinctly,  in 
proposing  the  arrangement  which  was  actually  adopted, 
that  he  had  been  made  a  convert  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  based  by  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced 
before  the  secret  committee.  The  avowal  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  government  was  a  retractation  altogether  un- 
expected at  tiue  time.  In  the  same  letter  to  which  ^we 
have  just  referred,  Mr.  Ward  writes  from  London  to  his 
friend  at  Oxford :  '  Those  that  are  near  the  scene  of  action 
are  not  less  surprised  than  yourself  at  the  turn  the  bullion 
question  has  taken.  Canning  says  it  is  the  greatest 
wonder  that  he  has  witnessed  m  the  political  world/     In 
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a  preceding  letter,   written  from    Paris  soon  after  the 
announcement  of  the  new  profession  of  faith  by  his  old 
friends  had  reached  him,  the  same  shrewd  observer,  him- 
self, though  no  zealot  in  politics,  a  steady  ministerialist, 
with  all  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  a  party-man,  and  just 
about  to  start  for  England  to  take  his  seat  in  the  new 
parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  returned  on  a  vacancy,- 
after  having  been  thrown  out  at  the  general  election,  had 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment:  *I  presume  your  friend  Van  [Vansittart]  will  be 
turned  out.     Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  he  should 
stay  in  after  the  committee  has  reported  upon  principles 
directly  opposite  to  his  own.     But  his  removal,  and  the 
substitution  of  Peel  or  Huskisson,  will  by  no  means  cure 
the  defects  of  the  present  ministry,  which  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt  the  whole  session. 
For  the  sake  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  its  own,  it 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  raise  itself  from  the  state  of 
discredit  and  insignificance  into  which  it  has  fallen ;  occa- 
sioned not  so  much  by  great  strength  or  clear  justice  on 
the  side  of  its  opponents,  as  by  the  wavering  conduct  of 
lazy,  capricious,  pragmatical  f fiends,  and  by  its  own  want 
of  courage  in  not  proposing  to  them  the  alternative  of  a 
more   vigorous  administration,  or  of  instant  resignation. 
As  it  is,  we  have  a  most  vigorous  ministry,  but  no  govern- 
ment ;  an  evil  which,  if  it  endures  much  longer,  will  be 
severely  felt  both  at  home  and  abroad.*     A  letter  from 
Lord   Liverpool  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  Mr.  Twiss  has 
pablished,  shows  that  the  view  of  matters  taken  by  the 
prime-minister  himself  at  this  time  closely  coincided  with 
that  which  Mr.  Ward  thus  expressed.     The  defeat  of  the 
government  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  motion  for  a  select 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  the  large 
minority  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  question,  and  again  the 
success  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilten's  motion  for  Scotch 
bTu*gh-reform,  had  shown,  as  Mr.  Twiss  observes,  under 
what  imperfect  control  the  House  of  Commons  was.  When 
the  plan  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
currency  was  first  proposed  in  the  cabinet,  it  is  conjectured 
not  to  have  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  lord  chan- 
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cellor ;  and  in  a  oommunication  to  tlie  premier,  he  appears 
to  have  suggested  the  postponement  of  the  question  for  « 
couple  of  years.  Lord  Liverpool's  reply  is  dated  tha  10th 
of  May.  After  expressing  his  concern  to  find  that  they 
differ  on  so  essential  a  point,  his  lordship  proceeds :  *  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  in  carrying  the  measures  which  -were 
discussed  on  Saturday;  but,  whether  I  may  turn  ont  to 
be  right  or  wrong,  as  to  this  I  am  quite  satisfied,  after 
long  and  anxious  consideration,  that,  if  we  cannot  carry 
what  has  been  proposed,  it  is  far,  far  better  for  the 
country  that  we  should  cease  to  be  the  government. 
After  the  defeats  we  have  already  experienced  during 
this  session,  our  remaining  in  office  is  a  positive  evil.  It 
confounds  all  ideas  of  government  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  disgraces  us  personally ^  and  renders  us  less  capable 
every  day  of  being  of  any  real  service  to  the  oountiy, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  If,  therefore,  things  are  to  re- 
main as  they  are,  I  am  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage, in  any  way,  in  our  being  the  persons  to  carry  on 
the  public  service.  A  strong  and  decisive  effort  can  alone 
redeem  our  character  and  credit,  and  is  as  necessary  for 
the  country  as  it  is  for  ourselves.  As  to  a  postpone- 
ment for  two  years,  it  would  be  mere  self-delusion,  and  is 
far  more  objectionable,  in  my  judgment,  in  every  bearing, 
than  at  once  renouncing  all  idea  of  setting  the  finances  of 
the  country  right.'*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bold  course  taken  by  ministers  on  the  bank  question  did 

*  We  may  remark,  however,  tbat  thk  letter  hardly  bears  out  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Twias,  that  the  chanoelloir  did  not  at 
first  ooncur  with  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  in  their  favouiabla 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan.  Hia  difference  with  Lord  Liverpool 
may  have  been  simply  on  the  prudenoe  or  expediency  of  the  govern* 
ment  taking  its  stand  upon  that  plan,  and  endeavouring  to  toroe  it 
nt  the  present  moment  upon  the  aooeptanoe  of  parliament.  This,  at 
least,  may  have  been  all  the  dissent  that  he  professed.  We  may  admit 
that  the  new  monetary  doctrine  was  not  likely  to  find  the  readiest 
or  most  enthusiastic  of  disciples  either  in  Eldon  or  Vansittart;  but  it 
Is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  member  of  the  cabinet  ooald  haTO 
deferred  to  so  late  a  moment  an  intimation  of  absolute  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  the  government  plan.  The  report  of  both  the  ; 
committees  had  by  this  time  been  presented. 
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produce  sometbiBg  of  the  eflfect  which  Lord  Liverpool 
anticipated,  and  strengthened  them  both  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  and  out  of  doors.  We  find  Lord  Sidmouth 
writing  to  Lord  Exmonth  on  the  21st  of  June :  *  The  close 
of  our  parliamentary  campaign  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  its  oonamencement.  The  government  has  now  re- 
ceived decisive  proofs  of  that  degree  of  confidence  without 
which  it  could  not  be  conducted  honourably  to  ourselves, 
or  usefully  to  the  public'  The  home  secretary  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  had  got  released  only  for  a  very  short 
time  from  the  warfare  of  parliament,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  thick  of  another  of  a  different  and  more 
serious  description. 

Beform  meetings  had  continued  to  be  held  occasionally 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  from  the  beginnipg  of  the 
year.  It  was  on  the  18  th  of  January  that  Orator  Hunt 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  public  capacity  in  Man- 
chester. Application  had  been  made  to  the  borough-reeve 
and  constables  to  summon  a  meeting  to  petition  parlia- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law.  On  their  refusal  an 
anonymous  advertisement  appeared,  fixing  the  meeting 
for  the  day  we  have  mentioned.  Hunt,  who  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preside,  was  met  by  the  multitude,  and 
conducted  into  the  town  in  a  style  which  must  have  been 
very  soothing  to  his  vanity — nags  with  the  mottoes  of 
*No  Corn-laws,'  'Universal  Suffrage,'  *  Eights  of  Man,' 
*  Hunt  and  Liberty,'  being  borne  before  him ;  the  gather- 
ing-place was  that  same  St.  Peter's  Field,  soon  to  be  made 
BO  famous  by  the  events  of  another  day.  Hunt  in  his 
speech  derided  the  proposal  of  petitioning  parlianient,  and 
the  demand  of  the  assembly  was  put  into  the  form  of  a 
remonstrance  to  the  prince-regent ;  other  speeches,  of  more 
or  less  violence,  were  delivered  ;  and  then  the  people 
peaceably  dispersed.  An  evening  or  two  after  this,  Hunt 
was  roughly  handled  in  the  theatre  at  Manchester  by 
some  officers  of  the  7th  hussars,  who  alleged  that  he  had 
hissed  when  *God  save  the  King'  was  called  for— an 
incident  which,  of  course,  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to 
account.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  published  his  letter.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Bamford  at  Middleton,  re« 
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questing  that  zealous  follower,  as  he  then  was,  to  come  to 
him.  When  they  met  the  next  day,  he  directed  Bamford 
to  procure  some  ten  or  a  dozen  stout  fellows  to  take  their 
places  in  the  pit  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday, 
when  he  would  again  present  himself  in  the  theatre.  On 
the  appointed  night  Bamford  was  at  the  pit-door  by  six 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  nine  other  Middleton  cotton  or 
silk  weavers,  picked  men,  each  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel. 
The  ten  rough-looking  country-fellows  had  attracted  some 
notice  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.  Bamtord  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  them,  which  we  quote  the  rather, 
as  it  must  be  understood  to  set  before  us  the  writer's  own 
personal  appearance,  at  least  in  general  outline:  *They 
were  all  young  men — tall,  gaunt,  and  square-built — ^long- 
legged,  free-limbed,  and  lithe  as  stag-hounds ;  and  as  they 
went  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  flags,  people  looked,  startled, 
.and  looked  again  ;  while  the  observed  ones,  nothing 
noticing,  went  onwards  like  men  who  knew  their  work, 
and  were  both  able  and  willing  to  perform  it.'  A  crowd 
soon  collected  and  filled  the  street  in  which  the  theatre 
stood;  but  any  serious  mischief  was  prevented  by  the 
prudent  determination  of  the  manager  to  have  no  per- 
formance that  evening.  Hunt,  however,  had  his  trixunph, 
and  one  which  suited  his  purpose  as  well,  and  was  probably 
quite  as  much  to  his  taste,  as  would  have  been  any  he 
could  have  had  in  a  m^lee  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre. 
After  some  time  a  coach  drove  into  the  street,  and  on  its 
being  ascertained  to  contain  the  great  popular  champion 
and  fiome  of  his  friends,  a  loud  huzza  burst  from  the  dense 
multitude.  A  few  hisses  were  soon  silenced.  '  Hunt,* 
continues  Bamford,  *  then  mounted  the  box,  and,  addressing 
the  people,  stated  that  the  manager  had  written  to  him, 
saying  there  would  not  be  any  performance  that  night,  and 
requesting,  I  think,  that  he  would  come  up  and  try  to  get 
the  people  to  disperse  and  go  home.  He  next  entered  on 
some  general  topics,  and,  with  singular  bad  taste,  to  say 
the  least  of  it — for  his  impetuosity  overran  his  judgment 
— he  said  the  authorities  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  let  the 
bloody  butchers  of  Waterloo  loose  upon  the  people ;  and 
concluded  by  advising  them  to  retire  to  their  homes  peace- 
ably.   We  then  gave  three  cheers,  the  carriage  disappeared. 
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and  the  street  was  soon  deserted.  Onr  party  went  to  the 
Bobin  Hood,  where  we  were  joined  by  a  score  or  two  of 
others,  and  we  set  to  and  caroused  until  midnight,  and 
then  returned  home.' 

The  rest  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  passed  in  quiet, 
and  without  any  movement  among  the  working-classes  to 
excite  alarm  or  uneasiness.  As  the  year  advanced,  how- 
ever, a  growing  depression  in  the  labour-market  was 
experienced  in  all  the  districts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
population  was  the  most  numerous.  The  biographer  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  has  printed  a  letter  address^  to  that 
minister,  in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  by  Loi*d 
Sheffield  (Gibbon's  friend),  in  which  the  writer,  a  very 
old  man,  but  with  his  faculties  still  entire  and  active,  and 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  watch  the  fluctuations  in  the 
economical  state  of  the  country,  reports  his  views  both  on 
the  actual  condition  of  things  at  that  moment  and  on  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  Be  cannot,  he  says,  resist  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  the  very  satisfactory  accounts 
he  has  received  of  the  state  of  trade  and  manufactures 
from,  different  parts,  and  especially  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham,  the  rest  of  Warwickshire,  and  from 
Staffordshire.  '  Both  trade  and  manufactures,'  he  goes  on 
to  observe,  '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  likely  to 
improve  still  further.  There  appears  to  be  little  specula- 
tion beyond  the  regular  demands  of  the  different  markets, 
men  without  adequate  capital  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  procure  credit ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  disposition  to 
force  a  trade,  and  no  injurious  competition  among  the 
merchants  to  procure  the  execution  of  orders,  and,  con- 
sequently, wages  are  fair  and  reasonable.'  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  although  Lord  Sheffield  was  correct  in  his 
l)elief  that  the  season  of  unsafe  speculation  had  passed 
away,  he  was  too  hasty  or  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
the  mischievous  results  of  the  late  extravagant  overtrad- 
ing were  yet  exhausted.  It  has  been  common  to  attribute 
the  commercial  pressure  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year  1819,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
,to  the  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  legislature  for 
restoration  of  a  metallic  or  at  least  convertible  cur- 
[lency,  and  the  contraction  of  the  circulation  to  which  the 
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bank  is  assumed  to  have  been  thereby  driven  in  its  own 
defence.  Mr.  Tooke  has  demonstrated  the  entirely  imagi- 
nary nature  of  this  theory  by  many  facts  and  considera- 
tions, and  especially  by  the  fact  that  the  bank  did  not 
reduce  its  issues  during  the  period  of  the  pressure,  and 
that  no  such  contraction  of  the  circulation  as  is  alleged, 
then  took  place.  The  amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper 
in  circulation  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  greater  in 
August  than  it  had  been  in  February,  The  late  excessive 
importations,  however,  were  continuing  to  produce  their 
natural  effects,  or  rather  the  consequent  and  inevitable 
fall  of  prices  was  at  last  bringing  down  the  speculators  in 
great  numbers ;  the  bankniptcies  in  each  of  the  six  months 
from  February  to,  July  inclusive  were  about  double  the 
ordinary  average ;  credit  sustained  a  shock ;  the  interest 
of  money  rose ;  while  the  glut  in  the  market  of  commodities 
obstructed  the  channels,  the  pressure  in  the  money-market 
clogged  the  wheels  of  trade ;  finally,  the  market  of  labour 
came  in  for  its  share  of  the  universal  depression ;  employ- 
ment became  more  difficult  to  be  procured;  wages  fell. 
At  the  same  time  food  maintained  a  high  price ;  wheat, 
which  had  been  at  80«.  in  February,  had  only  fisJlen  to 
^Ss,  10(2.  in  June,  and  had  risen  again  to  75«.  in  August. 
The  first  meetings  of  the  operative  classes,  accordingly, 
were  called  to  consider  the  low  rate  of  wages.  Suoh  'were 
those  of  the  gingham-weavers  of  Carlisle  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  end  of  May.  These  were  succeeded, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  by  others  at 
Hunslet  Moor  near  Leeds,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  which  assumed  more  of  a  political  character, 
but  at  which  the  distress  under  which  the  people  -were 
suffering  still  supplied  the  text  of  every  speech,  and 
parliamentary  reform    apd    other    such    measures   'were 

Proposed  and  recommended  chiefly  as  remedies  for  that. 
'he  agitation,  however,  grew  bolder  as  it  proceeded ;  and 
the  government  now  began  to  look  at  what  was  going  on 
with  considerable  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Still  no 
breach  of  the  public  peace  had  been  committed.  On 
occasion  of  the  Glasgow  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th,  a  large  body  of  military  was  in  readiness  to  act ;  the 
multitude  which  assembled  oi;^  the  Gree4  th^t  summer 
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afternoon  amoxuited,  it  is  supposed,  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  persons;  but  after  going  through  their 
work,  they  dispersed  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  only 
three  or  four  met  together.  What  took  plaoe  at  this 
convention,  however,  illustrates  the  natural  course  of  mob 
deliberation.  The  people,  mostly  poor  cotton-weavers, 
either  out  of  employment  or  working  at  the  lowest  wages, 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  together  in  the  first  instance 
simply  by  the  hope  of  getting  something  done  which 
might  better  their  condition ;  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  parties  that  had  called  ^e  meeting,  after  a  statement 
of  tho  prevailing  distress,  concluded  with  a  petition  to 
the  prince-regent  to  the  effect  that  his  roysd  highness 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  afford  such  of  their  number 
as  wished  it  the  means  of  emigrating  to  Canada,  the 
emigrants  engaging  to  repay  the  expense  by  yearly 
remittances  of  produce.  But  upon  these  original  resolu- 
tions an  amepdment  was  moved,  declaring  that  no  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  anything  except  annual  parlia- 
ments, universal  suffrage,  and  a  £minution  of  taxation; 
speeches  were  delivered  scouting  alike  emigration  and 
petitioning,  unless  indeed  the  people,  as  was  strongly 
recommended,  would  march  in  a  body  to  London,  and 
present  their  petition  to  the  regent  themselves ;  and  in  the 
end  the  amendment  was  declared  to  be  carried,  though 
the  vote  in  its  favour  was  obtained,  as  is  alleged,  only  by 
its  supporters  having  taken  possession  of  the  space  im- 
mediately around  the  hustings,  and  knocking  down  the 
hats  and  uplifted  hands  of  their  opponents,  whose  peaceable 
disposition  prevented  them  from  resenting  or  resisting 
such  treatment.  The  oratory  at  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
meeting — where  the  chair  was  taken  by  a  person  calHng 
himself  the  Kev.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  one  of  the  speakers 
was  the  self-taught,  or  rather  untaught,  medical  practi- 
tioner, Dr.  Healey,  who  makes  so  amusing  a  figure  in 
Bamfbrd's  autobiogr«^phy — was  still  more  violent  and 
extravagant.  At  another  great  meeting,  which  took  place 
at  Stockport  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  chairman  was  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  Bart.,  who  appears  to  have  made  his 
d^mt  on  this  occasion.  In  an  address  which  he  delivered 
before  descending  from  bis  post  of  hpnour,  Sir  Charles, 
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after  swearing   to    be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  so  long  as  his  heart's 
blood  should  flow  in  his  veins,  informed  his  admiring 
auditors  that  his  political  career  had  commenced  in  France, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the 
Bastile,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  that 
country,  and  that,  if  he  did  that  for  France,  he  shonld 
never  shrink  from  attacking  the  Bastiles  of   his  own 
country.     At  this  meeting,  one  of  the  insignia  displayed 
from  the  hustings  was  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top  of  a 
flag-staff.  On  that  day  fortnight,  the  12  th  of  July,  another 
meeting  was  held  at  New  Hall-hill,  near  Birmingham, 
where  Sir    Charles  Wolseley  was  elected  'legislatorial 
attorney  and  representative  *  for  that  town.    This  transcto- 
tioli  seems  to  have  startled  government  more  than  anything 
that  had  yet  taken  place,  and  probably  determined  it  not 
to  stand  any  longer  aloof.   Indictments  were  now  presented 
both  against  Wolseley  and  Harrison  for  seditious  words 
spoken  at  the  Stockport  meeting,  and,  true  bills  having 
been  found  by  the  grand  jury.  Sir  Charles  was  arrested  at 
his  own  house  of  Wolseley  Park  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
19th.    On  the  21st,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Smithfleld  in 
London,  at  which  Hunt  presided ;  it  had  been  announced 
for  some  time,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  consider- 
able apprehension ;  a  strong  force,  both  civil  and  military, 
was  stationed  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place ; 
but  the  demeanour  of  the  assembled  people  was  perfectly 
peaceable  from  flrst  to  last.    Here  Harrison  was  arrested 
on  the  hustings  by  the  same  constable,  Buck,  who   had 
taken  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  into  custody  two  days  before, 
and  who  the  next  day  on  bringing  Harrison  to  Stockport, 
was  there  attacked  by  some  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of 
his  prisoner,  one  of  whom  fired  a  pistol  at  him  and  lodged 
the  bullet  in  his  body. 

Three  remarkable  innovations  are  particularised  in  the 
contemporary  accounts  as  having  distinguished  the  present 
stage  of  the  popular  movement.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
now  that  the  reformers  first  assumed  the  name  of  Badicals. 
We  have  given  in  a  former  page  Bamford's  account  of  the 
origin  of  female  reform  associations.  *  An  entirely  novel 
and   truly  portentous   circumstance,'    says   the    Annual 
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Befftster  for  1819,  *  was  the  formation  of  a  Female  Beform 
Society  at  Blackburn,  near  MancheBter,  from  which 
drcnlar-letters  were  issued,  inviting  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  workmen  in  different  branches  of  manufacture  to 
form  sister  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  men,  and  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children 
"a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers."  A 
deputation  from  this  society  attended  the  Blackburn 
reform  meeting,  and,  mounting  the  scaffold,  presented 
a  cap  of  liberty  and  an  address  to  the  assembly.  The 
example  of  these  females  was  successfully  recommended  to 
imitation  by  the  orators  at  other  meetings.'  The  Black- 
bum  meeting  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  held 
on  the  5th  of  July.  The  third  circumstance  is  the 
military  training  alleged  to  have  been  now  practised  by 
the  reformers.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute  about 
the  fact ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  design  or  object 
of  the  practice.  Numerous  informations  upon  this  matter 
were  taken  by  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  and  transmitted 
to  the  government,  in  the  first  days  of  August.  We  find 
ene  of  the  magistrates  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the 
5th  of  that  month,  that  *  the  billing  parties  increase  very 
extensively.'  On  the  7th,  several  persons  state  upon  oath, 
that '  in  various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  there 
are  nightly  assemblies  of  great  numbers  of  men,  who  meet 
together  to  learn  and  practise  military  training.'  Other 
witnesses  swear,  on  the  9th,  to  having  seen  the  same  thing 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton.  Many  of  the 
informations  relate  to  the  drilling  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  on  Sunday,  the  8th,  at  Tandle  Hill,  near  Bochdale 
One  of  the  informants  speaks  of  a  man  who  told  him  that 
he  had  been  drilled  there  on  that  day,  and  that  a  similar 
meeting  would  take  place  on  the  Sunday  follwing,  but 
that  that  would  be  the  last.  These  dates  are  very 
important.  An  impression  was  generally  produced  at  the 
time  that  the  training  had  been  going  on  in  secret  for  a 
long  while,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  general  tactics 
of  the  radical  reform  movement,  the  dark  purpose  of  which 
was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  extreme  care  with  which 
the  practice  had  been  concealed  for  many  months.  But 
there  is  in  fact   no  evidence  whatever    to    show   that 
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anything  of  the  kind  existed  anjrwhere  previous  to  these 
first  days  of  the  month  of  August,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  drilling  themselves  spoke 
of  it  with  perfect  frankness  as  far  as  appears,  and  without 
seeming  to  have  any  intention  to  deceive,  as  something 
that  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  days.  It  has  all  the  look 
of  having  been  merely  a  preparation  for  some  particular 
occasion.  That  it  was  really  nothing  more  we  are  assured 
by  Bamford.  It  was,  according  to  his  straightforward 
account,  adopted  solely  with  a  view  to  the  great  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  this  month.  *  It 
was  deemed  expedient,*  says  Bamford,  *  that  this  meeting 
should  be  as  morally  effective  as  possible,  and  that  it 
should  exhibit  a  spectacle  such  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  England.  We  had  frequently  been  taunted 
by  the  press  with  our  ragged,  dirty  appearance  at  these 
assemblages ;  with  the  confusion  of  our  proceedings,  and 
the  mob-like  crowds  in  which  our  numbers  were  mustered ; 
and  we  determined  that  for  once  at  least  these  reflections 
should  not  be  deserved.*  Of  four  injunctions  issued  by 
the  committees,  the  observance  of  two — cleanb'ness  and 
sobriety — was  left  to  the  good  sense  of  individuals ;  that 
of  the  other  two,  order  and  peace,  was  provided  for  by 
general  regulations.  The  drilling  was  the  discipline 
adopted  to  secure  order  in  their  movements.  'These 
drillings,*  Bamford  adds,  'were  also,  to  our  sedentary 
weavers  and  spinners,  periods  of  healthful  exercise  and 

enjoyment When  dusk  came,  and  we  could  no 

longer  see  to  work,  we  jumped  from  our  looms,  rushed  to 
the  sweet  cool  air  of  the  fields  or  the  waste  lands,  or  the 

green  lane  sides Or  in  the  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday 

mom  we  would  saunter  through  the  mists  fragrant  with 
the  night  odour  ot  flowers  and  of  new  hay  and  ascending 
the  Tandle  Hill,  salute  the  broad  sun  as  he  climbed  from 

behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddleworth There  was 

not  any  arms — ^no  use  for  any — ^no  pretence  for  any ;  nor 
would  they  have  been  permitted.  Some  of  the  elderly 
men,  the  old  soldiers,  or  those  who  came  to  watch,  might 
bring  a  walking-staff;  or  a  young  fellow  might  pull  a 
stake  from  a  hedge  in  going  to  drill,  or  in  returning 
home ;  but,  assuredly,  we  had  nothing  like  arms  about  us. 
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There  were  no  armed  meetings ;  there  were  no  midnight 
drillings.  Why  should  we  seek  to  conceal  what  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  performing  in  broad  day  ?  There  was  not 
anything  of  the  sort.'  We  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
account  of  the  matter;  and  that  the  government,  the 
magistrates,  probably  many  of  the  informants  of  the  latter 
themselves,  and  the  public  in  general,  were  frightened  by 
an  imagination  of  what  had  no  existence.  The  drilling, 
whatever  it  might  have  led  to,  or  have  become  if  allowed 
to  go  on,  had  not,  as  far  as  it  had  yet  gone,  anything  of 
the  character  ascribed  to  it.  It  was  neither  a  clandestine 
nor  an  armed  drilling.  Whether  or  no  it  was  a  thing 
which  the  law  should  have  allowed,  is  another  question. 
It  was  perhaps  liable  to  be  abused,  or  carried  out  to 
purposes  very  different  from  its  original  one.  Bamford 
hiniBelf  admits  that  it  had  its  seductions  and  dangers,  or 
at  least  its  liabilities  to  misconstruction,  both  by  lookers- 
on,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  by  those  engaged  in  it. 
•  Some  extravagances,*  he  observes,  '  some  acts,  and  some 
speeches,  better  let  alone,  certainly  did  take  place.  When 
tiie  men  clapped  their  hands  in  *^  standing  at  ease,'*  some 
would  jokingly  say  it  was  '*  firing,"  whilst  those  who  were 
sent  to  observe  us — and  probably  we  were  seldom  un- 
attended by  such — and  who  knew  little  about  military 
motions,  would  take  the  joke  as  a  reality,  and  report 
accordingly ;  whence  probablj'^  it  would  be  surmised  that 
we  had  arms,  and  that  our  drillings  were  only  preparatory 
to  their  more  effective  use.' 

We  are  now  come  to  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and 
the  most  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  these 
popular  movements.  The  election  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
at  Birmingham  appears  to  have  suggested  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding to  the  reformers  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Hunt,  we 
suppose,  must  have  been  the  person  who  was  to  have  had 
the  honoiir  of  being  elected  legislatorial  attorney  for  that 
town.  On  Saturday,  the  31st  of  July,  an  advertisement 
was  published  in  the  Manchester  Observer,  inviting  the 
inhuBkbitants  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  in 
'  the  area  near  St.  Peter's  Church,'  for  the  purposes  of 
choosing  a  representative,  and  of  adopting  Major  Cart- 
wright's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.    The  magistrates 
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immediately  put  forth  placards,  declaring  the  intended 
meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  warning  the  people  to  abstain 
from  attending  it  at  their  peril.  Upon  this,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  4th  of  August,  the  parties  who  had  called  the 
meeting  announced  in  a  hand-bill  that  it  would  not  take 
place,  but  that  a  requisition  would  be  addressed  to  the 
borough-reeve  and  constables,  requesting  them  to  convene 
a  meeting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  *  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  most  legal  and  effectual  means 
of  adopting  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.' 
This  requisition  was  numerously  signed  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  On  its  prayer  being  refused  by  the  magistrates, 
the  parties  who  had  originally  moved  in  the  matter  gave 
notice  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  in  St.  Peter's 
Field  on  Monday  the  16th.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr. 
Hunt  would  take  the  chair. 

All  was  now  busier  preparation  than  ever  in  every  town 
and  village  around  Manchester.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
great  manufacturing  metropolis  itself  seems  to  have  re- 
mained comparatively  unaroused,  and  not  to  have  con- 
tributed anything  like  its  due  proportion  of  numbers  to 
the  mighty  reform  gathering.  Indeed,  while  bodies  of 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  persons  are  spoken  of  as  pour- 
ing in  from  almost  every  one  of  the  two-and-thirty  points 
of  the  compass,  and  every  separate  neighbouring  district 
was  represented  on  the  ground  by  its  dense  and  extended 
array,  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  distinct  body  of  Man- 
chester refoimers  is  mentioned  at  all.  Some  of  the  accounts, 
indeed,  expressly  state  that  the  Manchester  working-people 
generally  took  little  part  in  the  demonstration,  and  that 
such  of  them  as  joined  the  crowd  seemed  to  have  come  for 
the  most  part  only  as  lookers-on. 

We  believe  that  Bamford's  animated  description  of  the 
procession  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  the  reformers  of  Middle- 
ton,  who  put  themselves  under  his  guidance,  conveys  a  &,ir 
impression  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  affair  was  entered 
upon  by  the  generality  of  those  engaged  in  it.  By  eight 
o'clock  on  that  Monday  morning,  he  tells  us,  the  whole 
town  of  Middleton  was  on  the  alert.  Those  who  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  meeting  came  out  at  least  to  see  the 
procession.     The  marshalled  array  was  headed  by  twelve 
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youths  in  two  rows,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  ^as  a  token/  says  Bamford,  'of  amity  and  peace; ' 
and  therefore,  we  must  suppose,  representing  the  olive  on 
this  occasion.  There  were  two  silk  flags,  the  one  blue, 
the  other  green,  with  *  Unity  and  Strength,'  *  Liberty  and 
Fraternity,"  Parliaments  Annual,'  and  *  Suffrage  Universal,* 
inscribed  on  them  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  a  cap  of  liberty, 
of  crimson  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  laurel,  was  borne  aloft 
between  them.  The  men  marched  five  abreast,  every 
hundred  having  a  leader  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of  laurel 
in  his  hat;  over  these  centurions  were  superior  of&cers 
similarly  decorated.  Bctmford  himself,  as  conductor  of  the 
whole,  walked  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  a  bugleman 
by  his  side  to  sound  his  orders.  Before  setting  out,  the 
entire  number,  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  men,  having 
formed  a  hollow  square,  while  probably  as  many  more 
people  stood  around  them,  and  silence  having  been  obtained, 
Bamford  shortly  addressed  them.  After  expressing  his 
hope  that  their  conduct  would  be  marked  by  a  steadiness 
and  seriousness  befitting  the  important  occasion,  he  re- 
quested them  '  not  to  offer  any  insult  or  provocation  by 
word  or  deed,  nor  to  notice  any  persons  who  might  do  the 
fiame  by  them,  but  to  keep  such  persons  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible ;  for,  if  they  began  to  retaliate,  the  least  disturbance 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dispersing  the  meeting.  If 
the  peace-officers,  he  added,  should  come  to  arrest  himself 
or  any  other  person,  they  were  not  to  offer  any  resistance, 
but  to  suffer  them  to  execute  their  office  peaceably.  He 
also  told  them  that,  in  conformity  with  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  no  sticks  or  weapons  of  any  description 
would  be  allowed  to  be  carried  in  the  ranks ;  and  those 
who  had  such  were  requested  to  put  them  aside.  Many 
sticks,  he  states,  were  in  consequence  left  behind,  and  only 
a  few  walking-staves  were  retained  by  the  oldest  and  most 
infirm.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  sticks 
were  carried  to  the  meeting  in  greater  nmnbers  by  some 
of  the  other  parties.  *I  may  say  with  truth,'  continues 
Bamford,  speaking  of  the  body  under  his  own  command, 
•that  we  presented  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of 
labouring-men ;  all  were  decently  though  humbly  attired ; 
and  I  noticed  not  even  one  who  did  not  exhibit  a  white 
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Sunday's  shirt,  a  neckclotli,  and  other  apparel,  in  the  same 
clean,  though  homely,  condition.'  After  their  leader's 
speech,  which  was  jfeceived  with  cheers,  they  resumed 
their  marching  order,  and,  the  music  having  struck  up,  set 
out  at  a  slow  pace.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Eoch- 
dale  people,  the  united  numbers  making  probably  six 
thousand  men.  A  hundred  or  two  of  women,  mostly 
young  wives,  preceded  the  column ;  about  as  many  girls, 
sweethearts  of  the  unmarried  lads,  danced  to  the  music,  or 
sung  snatches  of  popular  songs ;  even  some  children  went 
forward  with  them,  although  a  score  or  two  of  others  were 
sent  back;  while  some  hundreds  of  stragglers  walked 
alongside.  As  they  proceeded  they  received  various  acces- 
sions to  their  ranks.  At  Newton,  not  far  from  Manchester, 
Bamford  was  beckoned  to  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
known,  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  in  whose  employment 
the  reform  leader  had  lately  been.  Taking  Bamford's 
hand,  he  said  kindly,  though  in  a  tone  expressing  some 
anxiety,  that  he  hoped  no  harm  was  intended  by  all  those 
people  that  were  coming  in.  Bamford  replied  that  he 
would  pledge  his  life  for  their  entire  peaceableness.  •! 
asked  him,'  he  continues,  *  to  notice  them :  did  they  look 
like  persons  wishing  to  outrage  the  law  ?  Were  they  not, 
on  the  contrary,  evidently  heads  of  decent  working 
families,  or  members  of  such  families  ?  "  No,  no,"  I  said, 
•'  my  dear  sir,  and  old  respected  master,  if  any  wrong  or 
violence  take  place  they  will  be  committed  by  men  of  a 
different  stamp  from  these."  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  me  say  so ;  he  was  happy  he  had  seen  me,  and  gratified 
by  the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed  myself.  I  asked, 
did  he  think  we  should  be  interrupted  at  the  meeting? 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  we  should.  "  Then,"  I  replied, 
"  all  will  be  well ; "  and,  shaking  hands,  with  mutual  good 
wishes,  I  left  him,  and  took  my  station  as  before*'  After 
they  had  entered  Manchester,  they  heard  that,  among 
other  parties  which  had  preceded  them,  the  Lees  and 
Saddleworth  Union  had  been  led  by  Dr.  Healey,  walking 
before  a  pitch-black  flag,  with  staring  white  letters,  form- 
ing the  words:  *  Equal  Eepresentation  or  Death,'  *Love* 
— ^two  hands  joined,  and  a  heart ;  all  in  white  paint,  and 
presenting  one  of  the  most  sepulchral-looking  objects  that 
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could  be  contrived.  •  The  idea/  observes  Bamford,  •  of  my 
diminutive  friend  leading  a  faneral  procession  of  his  own 
patients — snch  it  appearSi  to  me — was  calculated  to  force 
a  smile  even  at  that  thoughtful  moment.'  They  seem  to 
have  reached  the  place  of  Ineeting,  where  they  found  an 
immense  multitude  already  collected,  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon.  As  other  parties  successively  arrived,  they 
became  more  and  more  enclosed,  till  they  finally  stood 
about  the  centre  of  the  vast  multitude.  About  half  an 
hour  after  their  arrival,  reiterated  shouts  proclaimed  the 
near  approach  of  the  great  man  of  the  day ;  Hunt  came, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  flags  flying,  standing  up 
in  ail  open  barouche,  on  the  box  of  which  sat  a  woman, 
who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  made  no  proper  or 
original  part  of  the  show,  but  had  only  been  hoisted  into 
the  carriage  as  it  passed  through  the  crowd,  while  a 
number  of  his  male  friends  were  seated  around  him. 
'Their  approach,'  says  Bamford,  'was  hailed  by  one 
universal  shout  from  probably  eighty  thousand  persons. 
They  threaded  their  way  slowly  past  us,  and  through  the 
crowd,  which  Hunt  eyed,  I  thought,  with  almost  as  much 
of  astonishment  as  satisfaction.'  The  hustings,  erected 
upon  two  waggons,  stood  close  to  the  place  where  Bamford 
and  his  party  were  posted. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  authorities  for  the  part 
they  were  to  act,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found 
authentically  detailed  in  the  communications  addressed  by 
themselves  at  the  time  to  the  government,  which  were 
afterwards  laid  before  parliament,  in  the  evidence  given 
on  the  subsequent  trial  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  at 
York,  and  most  distinctly  in  a  valuable  and  interesting 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day,  furnished  to  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  Sir  William  J.  H.  Jolliflfe, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  who,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  16th  hussars,  was 
himself  an  actor  in  the  scene  he  has  described.  A  numerous 
committee  of  magistrates  of  the  county  had  been  constantly 
sitting  since  Saturday  morning,  ta^ng  depositions,  and 
considering  what  they  should  do.  It  seems  to  have  been 
upon  considerable  hesitation  that  they  resolved  not  to 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting,  but  to  defer  the  execution 
of  a  warrant  which  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders. 
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till  the  people  had  all  assembled,  and  the  proceedings  had 
commenced.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  conrse 
are  not  explained;  it  is  only  stated  that  the  committee 
*  contented  themselves,  till  they  saw  what  the  complexion 
of  the  meeting  might  be,  or  what  circumstances  might 
arise,  with  coming  to  this  determination  only,  which  they 
adopted  in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
gentlemen  of  the  town.'  About  two  hundred  special  con- 
stables had  been  sworn  in ;  and  the  military  force  which 
they  had  at  their  command  consisted  of  six  troops  of  the 
15th  hussars,  which  had  been  quartered  in  the  cavalry 
barracks  near  the  town  for  about  six  w^eeks;  a  troop  of 
horse-artillery,  with  two  guns;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Slst  regiment  of  infantry;  some  companies  of  the  88th 
regiment;  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry,  comprising  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men,  who  only  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th;  and,  lastly,  a  troop  of  Manchesta: 
Yeomanry,  numbering  about  forty  members,  chiefly  wealthy 
master-manufacturers.  The  special  constables  and  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry  the  magistrates  retained  under  their 
own  immediate  orders;  the  command  of  the  rest  of  the 
force  was  taken  by  Colonel  Guy  L'Estrange,  of  the  Slst 
regiment,  as  the  senior  officer,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  John 
Byng  (now  Earl  of  Straflford),  the  general  of  the  district, 
who  was  at  his  head-quarters  at  Pontefract,  and  to  whom 
it  would  appear,  among  all  the  preparations  that  were 
made,  no  intimation  had  been  sent  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  done,  or  of  the  strong  view  that  was  taken  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  emergency.  Of  course,  however,  the 
military  could  only  act  on  being  authorised  or  called  upon 
by  the  civil  power.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  16th,  the 
constables  were  posted,  one  portion  of  them  close  to  the 
hustings  in  the  centre  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  the  rest  so  as 
to  maintain  a  communication  from  thence  to  a  private 
house  on  the  south  side  of  that  irregular  square  space  of 
ground,  to  which  the  magistrates  repaired  about  eleven 
o'clock  from  the  Star  Inn,  where  they  had  first  assembled. 
The  distance  from  this  house  to  the  hustings  was  stated  on 
the  trial  at  York  to  have  been  about  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  but  it  was  probably  not  quite  so  much ;  the  entire 
extent  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  now  all  built  over,  was  only 
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between  two  and  three  acres  The  military  force  was 
disposed  as  follows.  Two  squadrons  of  the  15th  hussars, 
haying  "been  marched  into  town  abont  ten  o'clock,  were 
dismounted  in  a  wide  street  to  the  north  of  St.  Peter's 
Field,  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it ;  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  were  formed  on  their  left 
in  the  same  street ;  of  the  remaining  troops  of  the  hussars, 
one  was  attached  to  the  artillery,  which  took  up  a  position 
between  the  cavalry  barracks  and  the  town,  and  the  other 
remained  in  charge  of  the  barracks.  The  Manchester 
Yeomanry  were  stationed  in  a  street  to  the  east  of  the 
field.  The  infantry  were  kept  in  readiness  but  were  not 
called  upon  to  act  till  after  the  meeting  had  been  dispersed. 
The  whole  work,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  done  by  the 
forty  Manchester  Yeomanry,  and  the  two  squadrons — four 
troops,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  men — of  the  16th 
hussars. 

The  band  which  accompanied  Hunt  and  his  party  on 
their  approach  played  the  national  airs  of  Btde  Britannia 
and  God  save  the  King,  during  which,  it  is  said,  the  people 
generally,  or  many  of  them  at  lesrst,  held  their  hats  off. 
No  time  was  then  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  Hunt  and  his  friends  had  mgunted  the 
hustings,  the  music  ceased,  upon  which  it  was  formally 
proposed  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  take  the  chair ;  the  motion, 
being  seconded,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
orator,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  took  off  his 
white  hat,  and  addressed  the  now  silent  and  listening 
multitude.  He  had  only,  however,  uttered  a  few  sentences 
when  a  confused  murmur  and  pressure,  beginning  at  one 
verge  of  the  field,  and  rapidly  rolling  onwards,  brought 
him  to  a  pause.     The  soldiers  were  upon  the  people. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hulton,  the  chairman  of  the 
bench  of  magistrates,  when  he  was  afterwards  examined 
on  the  trial  at  York,  was  that,  when  after  the  meeting  had 
assembled,  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  reform 
leaders  was  given  to  Nadin,  the  chief-constable,  that 
person  declared  that  he  could  not  execute  it  without  mili- 
tary aid ;  upon  which  two  letters  were  despatched,  one  to 
the  commander  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  the  other  to 
Colonel  L'Estrange,  requiring  them  to  come  to  the  house 
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where  tbe  magistrates  were.  The  yeomanry,  being  nearest 
at  hand,  made  tbeir  appearance  first.  They  came  from 
Mosley  Street.  These  must  have  been  the  troops  that 
were  seen  by  Bamford  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  ground 
with  a  friend  to  get  some  refreshment.  '  I  stood  on  tip- 
toe,' he  says,  '  and  looked  to  the  direction  whence  the  noise 
proceeded,  and  saw  a  party  of  cavalry  in  blue  and  white 
unifoim  come  trotting  sword  in  hand  round  the  comer  of 
a  garden-wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses, 
where  they  reined  up  in  a  line.'  This  was  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  magistrates  were.  Mr.  Hulton  says  that 
the  troop  came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  and  that,  tlie  moment 
they  appeared,  the  crowd  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  The 
shout,  as  Bamford  understood  it,  was  one  of  good-wilL  It 
appears  that,  when  Hunt  first  saw  the  confusion,  he  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  some  trick,  meaning,  perhaps,  an 
attempt  to  frighten  the  meeting,  and  called  to  the  people 
to  be  firm,  and  to  give  three  cheers,  which  was  done.  AH 
parties  agree  that  after  the  people  had  shouted,  the 
yeomanry,  who  had  now  halted  about  three  minutes, 
waved  their  swords  and  advanced.  There  are  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  the  pace  at  which  they  endeavoured  to 
move  forward  ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  appear  to  have 
penetrated  the  dense  crowd  not  in  a  body  at  all,  or  in  any 
kind  of  marching  order,  but  singly  and  separately.  Of 
course  they  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand.  This  was  the 
state  in  which  things  were  when  the  two  squadrons  of 
hussars  came  up,  having  made  their  way  round  by  the 
west  side  of  the  field.  *  It  >Vas  then,'  says  Sir  W.  Jolliffe, 
'for  the  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Manchester  troop  of 
yeomanry ;  they  were  scattered  singly,  or  in  small  groups, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  literally  hemmed  up,  and 
wedged  into  the  mob,  so  that  they  were  powerless  either 
to  make  an  impression  or  to  escape :  in  fact,  they  were  in 
the  power  of  those  whom  they  were  designed  to  overawe ; 
and  it  required  only  a  glance  to  discover  their  helpless 
position,  and  the  necessity  of  our  being  brought  to  their 
rescue.'  Here,' then,  was  the  second  device  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  execution  of  the  warrant  utterly  baffled; 
their  first  notion  was  to  intrust  it  to  Nadin,  the  constable, 
who  told  them  that  to  execute  it  with  the  force  at  hifl 
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command  was  impossible;  and  now  the  troop  of  armed 
yeoman,  which  was  next  tried,  and  which  had  actually  made 
the  attempt,  was  stuck  fast,  and  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat.  Mr.  Hulton's  own  account  is  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  hussars  arrived,  he  conceived  the  Manchester 
yeomanry  to  be  completely  beaten.  When  Colonel  L'Es- 
trange,  he  says,  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do,  he  ex- 
claimed: *Good  God,  sir,  do  you  not  see  how  they  are 
attacking  the  yeomanry  ?  Disperse  the  crowd.'  On  this 
the  word  'Forward'  was  instantly  given,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  dashed  amgng  the  multitude. 
Their  charge  swept  everything  before  it.  *  People,  yeomen, 
and  constables,'  says  Sir  W.  Jolliflfe,  *in  their  confused 
attempts  to  escape,  ran  one  over  the  other ;  so  that,  by  the 
time  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the  fugitives 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.*  As  soon  as  he  had  given  his 
orders  to  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Mr.  Hulton  tells  us  he  left 
the  window,  because  he  *  would  rather  not  see  any  advance 
of  the  military.'  The  hussars  generally.  Sir  W.  JoUiffe  states, 
drove  the  people  forward  vnth  the  flats  of  their  swords ; 
*but  sometimes,'  he  adds,  *as  is  almost  inevitably  the 
case  when  men  are  placed  in  such  situations,  the  edge  was 
used,  both  by  the  hussars,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  by  the 
yeomen  also;  but  of  this  latter  fact,  however,  I  was  not 
cognizant ;  and,  believing  though  I  do  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  sabre  wounds  were  caused  by  the  hussars,  I  must 
still  consider  that  it  redounds  highly  to  the  humane  for- 
bearance of  the  men  of  the  16th,  that  more  wounds  were 
not  received,  when  the  vast  numbers  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  whom  they  were  brought  into  hostile  colli- 
sion.' There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  he  observes,  that 
*  the  far  greater  amount  of  injuries  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
the  routed  multitude.'  The  scene  during  the  few  minutes 
that  it  took  to  effect  the  dispersion  must  have  been  terrific 
in  the  extreme.  Bamford,  who  does  not  distinguish 
hetweep.  the  advance  of  the  yeomanry  and  that  of  the 
hussars,  and  whose  situation  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so, 
has  described  it  with  perhaps  a  little  rhetorical  licence 
in  some  particulars,  but  with  probably  little  exaggeration 
of  the  general  effect,    *  Stand  fast^'  he  called  out  to  those 
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around  Mm,  when  he  saw  the  troops  darting  forward ; 
'  they  are  riding  upon  us ;  stand  fast.'  *  And  there  was  a 
general  cry/  he  says,  'in  onr  quarter,  of  "Stand  fast." 
The  cavalry  were  in  confasion :  they  evidently  could  not, 
with  all  the  weight  of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  com- 
pact mass  of  human  beings ;  and  their  sabres  were  plied  to 
hew  a  way  through  naked  held-up  hands  and  defenceless 
heads;  and  then  chopped  limbs  and  wound-gaping  skulls 
were  seen ;  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the 
din  of  that  horrid  confusion.  "  Ah !  ah ! "  '*  For  shame ! 
for  shame!"  was  shouted.  Then  "Break!  break!  They 
are  killing  them  in  front,  and  they  cannot  get  away ! "  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  "Break!  break!"  For  a 
moment  the  crowd  held  back  as  in  a  pause ;  then  was  a 
rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong  sea,  and  a  sound  like 
low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  imprecations  from 
the  crowd,  moiled    and    sabre-doomed,  who    could    not 

escape In  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 

the  havoc,  the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space. 
The  sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless 

air The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and 

hewed  flag  staves  erect,  end  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or 
two  dropping ;  whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed 
caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of 

male  and  female  dress,  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody 

Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where  they 
had  fallen,  crushed  down  and  smothered.  Some  of  these 
still  groaning,  others  with  staring  eyes,  were  gasping  for 
breath;  and  others  would  never  breathe  more.  All  was 
silent,  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the  occasional  snorting 
and  pawing  of  steeds.  Persons  might  sometimes  be  noticed 
peeping  from  attics  and  over  the  tall  ridgings  of  houses, 
but  they  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  fearful  of  being  observed, 
or  unable  to  sustain  the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so  hideous  and 
abhorrent.'  About  thirty  wounded  persons  were  oarried 
to  the  infirmary  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon  and  the 
following  day ;  and  about  forty  more  were  able  to  come 
themselves  to  have  slighter  injuries  looked  at  and  dressed. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  some  cases  besides  that  were  not 
heard  ofl  The  greater  number  of  the  injuries  were  con- 
tusions or  fractures;  the  cases  of  sabre  wounds  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  more  than  twenty  or  thirty.  Three 
or  four  persons  were  wounded  on  the  evening  of  the  fatal 
day  by  the  fire  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot,  which  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets  where  the  people  had  re- 
assembled in  great  numbers  and  their  conduct  had  begun 
to  be  threatening.  Altogether  the  number  of  lives  lost 
appears  to  have  been  five  or  six,  including  one  of  the 
special  constables,  ridden  over  by  the  hussars,  and  one  of 
the  Manchester  yeomen,  struck  off  his  horse  by  a  brickbat, 
and  who  had  his  skull  fractured  either  by  the  blow  or 
the  fall. 

Hunt  and  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends  were  seized 
by  the  first  of  the  military  who  came  up  to  the  hustings ; 
and,  being  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  on  the 
Friday  fallowing,  were  thei^  i^emanded  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  On  that  day  week,  however,  by  which  time 
Bamford  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  made  their  escape 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting  had  been  apprehended,  having 
been  brought  up  again,  they  were  informed  that  govern- 
ment had  for  the  present  abandoned  that  charge,  and  that 
they  would  be  only  detained  till  they  should  find  bail,  to 
be  tried  for  the  misdemeanour  of  having  conspired  to 
alter  the  law  by  force  and  threats. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Conduct  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates — Conduct  of  the  Goyemment  ^ 
General  Excitement— Session  of  Parliament — Death  of  George  III. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  came  very  generally  to  be 
designated,  was  at  once  felt  on  all  hands  to  have  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  contest  with  Eadicalism.  A 
new  scene  of  that  drama  had  conamenced.  Other  feelings 
were  called  up,  and  a  change  was  to  come  over  the  course 
of  action,  on  both  sides.  The  Manchester  magistrates 
themselves  were  probably  as  much  astonished  as  anybody 
at  what  they  had  done.  Many  other  Radical  meetings  had 
been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  nothing  had 
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happened  at  any  of  them  like  what  had  taken  phioe  here. 
The  dispeiBion  of  a  popular  meeting  by  aimed  force,  on 
the  ground  solely  of  its  being  formidable  from  its  numbers, 
might  be  a  le^  proceeding,  bat  similar  cironmstanoes 
had  again  and  again  occnrred  of  late  without  its  having 
been  adopted*  Why  should  not  this  meeting  have  been 
allowed  to  be  held  without  being  so  interfered  with,  as 
well  as  any  of  those  that  had  preceded  it?  Could  not  the 
public  safety  have  been  as  effectually  preserved  now  as  on 
so  many  former  occasions,  merely  by  the  necessary  pre- 
parations being  made  for  repressing  any  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  if  such  should  be  attempted?  Or,  if 
the  arrest  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  was  necessary  or 
expedient,  could  that  object  not  have  been  effected  in 
another  way?  If  it  would  l^ave  been  too  hazardous  for 
Kadin,  the  peace-officer,  to  have  attempted  to  apprehend 
them  during  the  meeting,  as  Harrison  had  been  appre- 
hended a  few  weeks  before  without  difficulty  at  Smithfield, 
might  they  not  have  been  easily  seized  at  any  time  either 
before  the  meeting  or  after  it?  These  and  other  suoh 
questions  could  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves.  But,  above 
all,  they  must  have  been  conscious — for  it  is  undeniable, 
and  is,  indeed,  as  good  as  confessed — that,  after  all  their 
two  days*  deliberatibn,  they  had  allowed  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  meeting  to  come  upon  them  without  being  pre- 
pared with  any  determined  plan  of  action.  Their  notion 
of  being  guided  by  circumstances  was  manifestly  nothing 
more  than  a  ^ague  hope  that  something  might  happen 
to  deliver  them  in  some  way  or  other  from  their  indecision 
and  perplexity,  and  compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  take  sonoLe 
particular  course.  Accordingly,  we  see  them  standing 
aloof  and  doing  nothing  as  long  as  they  can.  They  neither 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place,  nor  to  arrest 
the  popular  leaders  on  their  way  to  it.  Then,  one  favourable 
opportunity  having  thus  been  let  slip  after  another,  they 
clutch  as  if  in  desperation  at  what  seems  their  last  chance 
of  doing  anything.  It  is  determined  that  the  forty 
Manchester  yeomen  shall  attempt  to  walk  their  horses  up 
to  the  hustings  through  the  densely  packed  and  all  but 
impenetrable  multitude,  whose  closing  around  each,  and 
separating  him  from  his  comrades,  as  soon  as  he  had  moved 
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a  few  yards  forward,  was  inevitable.  This  was  not  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  but  to  be  driven  on  by  the 
impulse  of  trepidation  or  passion.  All  that  followed  was 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  which  could  not 
but  fail.  It  is  clear  that  the  order  to  the  husss^rs  to  clear 
the  ground  was  the  thought  of  the  instant.  Up  to  that 
moment  no  such  proceeding  had  been  contemplated  or 
dreamt  of.  The  people  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  in 
order  that  they  might  be  swept  off  the  ground  by  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  The  dispersion  and  bloodshed  were  not  pre- 
meditated ;  they  were  the  convulsive  effort  of  the  authori^ 
ties  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  danger,  real  or  imagin* 
ary,  into  which  a  previous  false  step  had  precipitated  them. 
Perhaps  a  sounder  judgment  might  have  seen  that  the 
yeomanry,  after  they  had  entered  the  crowd,  were  not  in 
so  much  peril  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  to  Mr.  Hulton ; 
but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  grand  mistake  had 
been  committed  in  placing  them  in  that  position.  That 
this  was  a  blunder  was  demonstrated  by  wh^^t  immediately 
ensued — was  acknowledged  by  the  magistrates  themselves 
in  the  very  next  order  they  issued.  Nor  was  the  failure 
one  the  blame  of  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  circumstances 
having  turned  out  otherwise  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; the  experiment  was  much  the  same  as  if  the 
forty  yeomen  had  been  ordered  to  advance  through  the 
water  upon  a  vessel  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea. 
It  was  an  experiment  which  could  not  succeed  in  any 
circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  wanting  in  discretion  they 
may  have  shown  themselves,  however  grievous  an  error  in 
jndigment  they  may  have  committed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Manchester  magistrates  can  be  made  out  to  have 
done  anything  absolutely  illegal  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  of  oonrse  justified,  on  the  swoni  informations  they 
had  received,  in  issuing  their  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Hunt  and  his  associates;  the  warrant  could  be  legally 
executed  at  the  time  when  the  attempt  to  execute  it  was 
made;  and  any  resistance,  or  supposed  resistance,  to  the 
of&cer  intrusted  with  it,  might  be  legally  put  down  by  any 
avfolable  force  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  that 
porpcee.    This  was,  no  doubt,  the  view  of  the  case  which 
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detenuined  the  govemment,  tinder  the  advice  of  the  law- 
officers,  to  notify  immediately  their  sanction  of  what  had 
been  done.  The  statement  which  Lord  Sidmouth  afte)- 
wards  made  in  parliament  was,  that  the  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  Manchester  reached  ministers  on 
Tuesday  night ;  that  on  Wednesday  one  of  the  magistrates, 
accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  arrived  in  town  to 
give  the  govemment  the  fullest  information  on  all  the 
circumstances;  that  a  cabinet-council  was  immediately 
summoned,  at  which  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
were  present;  that  the  two  gentlemen  from  Manchester 
gave  minute  details  of  everything;  and  that  the  law- 
officers  then  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  was  completely  justified  by  the  necessity 
under  which  they  acted.  It  appears  that  the  first  thing 
the  home  secretary  did  upon  lliis  was  to  write  to  the 
prince-regent.  The  reply  of  his  royal  highness  was 
despatch^  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  on  the  19th,  fiom 
the  Bayal  Oeorge  yacht,  off  Christchurch.  It  conveyed  the 
regent's  'approbation  and  high  commendation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  at  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  of  the  officers  and 'troops,  both  regular 
and  yeomanry  cavalry,  whose  firmness  and  effectual  support 
of  the  civil  power  preserved  the  peace  of  the  town  on  that 
most  critical  occasion.'  Lord  Sidmouth  then,  on  the  21st, 
addressed  letters  to  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  .Stamford,  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  intimating 
that  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  prince-regent  to 
request  that  their  lordships  would  express  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  two  counties  who  were  present  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th,  *the  great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  royal 
highness  from  their  prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.'  Lord 
Sidmouth's  defence  of  the  course  he  thus  took  is  stated  as 
follows  by  his  biographer:  *Lord  Sidmouth  was  aware 
that  this  proceeding  would  subject  him  to  the  charge  of 
precipitation ;  but  he  was  acting  upon  what  he  considered 
an  essential  principle  of  government — ^namely,  to  acquire 
the  confidence  of  the  magistracy,  especially  in  critical 
times,  by  showing  a  readiness  to  support  them  in  all  honest, 
reasonable,  and  well-intended  acts,  without  inquiring  too 
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minntely  whether  they  might  have  performed  their  duty 
a  little  better  or  a  little  worse.  So  impressed  was  his 
lordship  with  the  importance  of  this  principle,  that  he 
constantly  declared  in  after-life,  that,  had  the  question 
recurred,  he  should  again  have  pursued  a  course  the  policy 
of  which  was  not  less  obyious  than  its  justice.  If,  indeed, 
the  government  had  left  those  magistrates  exposed  to  the 
storm  of  popular  indignation,  until  the  verdict  against 
Hunt  and  nis  associates  in  the  succeeding  year  had 
demonstrated  the  legality  of  their  conduct,*  the  magistracy 
at  lai^e  must,  from  the  dread  of  abandonment,  have  fieiiled 
in  duty  towards  that  royal  authority,  which  either  could 
not  or  would  not  stand  by  them  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and 
thus,  in  aM  probability,  the  most  calamitous  consequences 
would  have  ensued.'  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
although  the  homo  secretary  had  the  concurrence  of  his 
ooUeagues  in  the  step  which  he  took,  they  were  not 
unanimous  in  adopting  the  view  upon  which  he  acted. 
Mr.  Twiss  has  published  a  remarkable  letter  of  Lord 
Mdon's  to  his  brother  Sir  William  Scott,  without  date,  but 
evidently  written  about  this  time,  in  which  his  lordship 
says:  *  Without  all  doubt  the  Manchester  magistrates 
must  be  supported ;  htU  they  are  very  generally  blamed  here. 
For  my  party  I  think  if  the  assembly  was  only  an  unlawful 
assembly,  that  task  will  be  difficult  enough  in  sound  reasoning. 
If  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of  treason,  their  justifica- 
tion is  complete.'  Mdon,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  tiie  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of 
treason,  and  that  the  previous  Birmingham  meeting  was 
the  same — his  argument  being,  as  he  afterwards  stated  it 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  'that  numbers  constituted  force, 
and  force  terror,  and  terror  illegality ' — pressed  for  having 
the  prisoners  indicted  for  treason,  but  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  overruled.  It  was,  it  seems,  on  the  25th  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  informed  the  regent  that  the  evidence  against 
Hunt  and  his  associates  *  did  not  afford  sufficient  ground 
for  proceeding  against  them  for  high  treason ;  but  that  it 

*  The  legality  of  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  waa  not 
one  of  the  questions  at  issae  on  Hunt* s  trial,  nor  of  course  was  it  either 
demonstrated  or  noticed  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  verdict  on  that 
occasion. 
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fully  warranted  a  prosecntion  for  a  ireasonable  oonspiraoy, 
which  would  be  instituted  immediatelj,  in  order  that  the 
bill  of  indictment  might  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury  at 
the  ensuing  summer  assizes  for  the  county  of  Lancaster.' 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  true  bills  were  found 
against  Hunt  and  nine  otibers. 

Meanwhile  the  utmost  excitement  had  been  produced 
by  the  proceedings  at  Manchester  all  over  the  country. 
On  the  22nd,  immediately  on  reading  the  newspaper 
account,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  addressed  a  public  letter  to 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  For  this  the 
attorney-general  immediately  proceeded  against  biw^  by 
an  ex-officio  information  for  Hbel.  Meetings,  at  which 
strong  resolutions  against  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
government  were  passed,  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  An  address  in  this  spirit,  presented  to  the 
regent  in  the  beginning  of  September,  from  the  common- 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  drew  from  his  royal  highness 
a  reply,  in  which  he  told  its  authors  that  he  received  their 
address  with  deep  regret,  and  that  they  appeared  to  know 
little  or  nothing  either  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  late  meeting  at  Manchester  or  of  those  which 
attended  it.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  addresses  to 
the  same  effect,  some  more,  some  less,  strongly  expressed, 
being  sent  in  from  Westminster,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns.  Of  the 
county-meetings  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the 
county  of  York,  which  was  held  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  at  which  20,000  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been 
present.  Among  those  who  signed  the  requisition  to  the 
high-sheriff  was  Earl  FitzwilHam,  and  his  lordship  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting ;  for  which  acts,  as  they  were 
considered,  of  open  opposition  to  the  government,  he  was 
immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  West  Biding.  Before  this  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  had  sent  a 
subscription  of  £60  to  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
Manchester  sufferers,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  the  alarm  that  had  been  excited  in  his  mind  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August 
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had  been  interrtipted.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting 
some  addresses  and  declarations  on  the  other  side  from  the 
smaller  towns  and  counties;  and  a  few  associations  for 
raising  troops  of  yeomanry  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  were 
formed  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  also  threw  out  a 
number  of  bills  presented  to  them  against  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  for  cutting  and 
maiming  with  intent  to  kill  in  St.  Peter's  Field ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  an  inquest  which  sat  for  nine  days  at 
Oldham,  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  persons  killed  at  the 
meeting,  after  having  been  characterised  by  every  species 
of  irregularity  and  confusion,  were  at  last  quashed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  On  the  whole,  the  disposition  of 
the  classes  possessed  of  property  still  was  generally  to 
rally  round  and  support  the  government,  even  although 
the  more  reflecting  among  them  might  not  see  reason  to 
approve  of  everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  contest 
with  the  democratical  party.  The  opinion  of  one  class  of 
the  ministerial  adherents  may  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  passage  of  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  letters,  written 
from  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  October :  '  What  do  reason- 
able people  think  of  the  Manchester  business?  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  magistrates  were  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  that  their  loyal  zeal,  and  the  not;a  gloria  in 
armis^  tempted  the  yeomanry  to  too  liberal  a  use  of  the 
sabre ;  in  short,  that  their  conduct  has  given  some  colour 
of  reason  to  the  complaints  and  anger  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  approbation  of  government  was  probably  given  as 
the  supposed  price  of  support  from  the  Tories  in  that  part 
of  the  country.' 

But  in  that  portion  of  the  population  where  sympathy 
with  the  radical  reform  agitation  was  naturally  the  most 
strongly  felt  and  the  most  widely  diflFused,  the  only  feeling 
produced  by  the  attack  on  the  Manchester  meeting  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  keenest  exasperation  and  thirst 
for  revenge.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the  audacity 
which  had  hitherto  characterised  the  reform  movement. 
Large  meetings  of  the  Working-classes  were  held  in  rapid 
Buccession  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  which  the 
most  inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  most 
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daring  resolutions  passed.  It  was  evident  that  a  more 
reisolute  and  dangerous  spii-it  than  ever  had  been  awakened 
in  the  popular  mind.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
attempt  was  anywhere  made  by  the  authorities  to  repeat 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  unless  we  are  to  except  an  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference with  a  meeting  held,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
at  Paisley,  which  produced  a  state  of  disturbance  and  riot 
that  lasted  for  three  days,  and,  having  extended  to  Glasgow, 
was  not  put  down  without  the  military  having  been  called 
out  and  employed  in  both  towns.  All  the  other  meetings 
that  were  held,  both  assembled  and  dispersed  in  peace. 
But  the  state  of  feeling  that  everywhere  prevailed  among 
the  operatives  was  such  as  excited  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  The  communications  received  by  govern- 
ment represented  the  country  as  being  almost  on  the  eve 
of  an  insurrection.  Indeed,  ministers  were  led  at  one  time 
to  believe  that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  a  general 
rising  on  a  particular  day  (the  1st  of  November).  The 
facts  may  have  been  exaggerated  in  many  cases  by  design 
or  by  fear ;  but  that  the  popular  temper  was  in  a  highly 
combustible  and  alarming  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  laws  for  the  repres- 
sion of  sedition  was  one  of  the  first  feelings  inspired  7n 
ministers  and  many  of  their  adherents  by  the  events  of 
the  16th  of  August  at  Manchester.  So  early  as  on  the 
19th  of  that  month,  Lord  Eedesdale,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  while  maintaining  the  very  strong  doctrine,  that 
•every  meeting  for  radical  reform  was  not  merely  a 
seditious  attempt  to  undermine  the  existing  constitution 
of  government  by  bringing  it  into  hatred  and  contempt, 
but  was  an  overt  act  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  that 
constitution  of  government  including  the  king  as  its 
head,'  admits  that  *  something  more  explicit  was  now  re- 
quired,' and  suggests  that  a  declaratory  law  should  be 
passed,  *  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  treasonable  criminality 
of  such  assemblies.'  About  the  same  time  we  find  Lord 
Mdon  writing  to  his  brother :  '  In  fact,  the  state  of  our 
law  is  so  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances,  that  we 
can't  meet  the  present  case ;  and  I  am  as  convinced  as  I 
am  of  my  existence,  that  if  parliament  don't  forthwith 
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assemble,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  but  to  let  those 
meetings  take  place,  reading  the  Biot  Act  if  there  be  a 
riot  at  any  of  them.'  Lord  Sidmouth  accordingly,  early 
in  September,  proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  parliament 
should  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible.  The  premier 
was  then  opposed  to  the  suggestion;  a  cabinet-council, 
which  met  on  the  15th  of  September,  came  to  no  decision ; 
another,  which  met  on  the  21st,  decided  against  Sid- 
mouth's  views;  but  at  a  third  meeting,  on  the  8th  of 
Ckjtober,  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the 
23rd  of  November  was  agreed  upon. 

The  session  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day  by  the 
prince-regent  in  person.  Amendments  to  the  address  were 
moved  by  the  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  long  debates 
ensued — that  in  the  .Commons  extending  over  two  nights, 
and  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day ;  but 
the  ministerial  majorities  on  the  division  were  169  to  34 
in  the  Lords,  and  381  to  150  in  the  Commons.  A  collec- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country 
having  then  been  presented  by  command  of  the  prince- 
regent,  four  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Lords  on  the  29th 
of  November;  one  by  the  lord  chancellor,  entitled:  'An 
Act  to  prevent  Delay  in  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Cases  of  Misdemeanour ; '  the  three  others,  by  Lord  Sid- 
month,  entitled,  severally :  *  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Train- 
ing of  Persons  to  the  Use  of  Arms,  and  to  the  Practice  of 
Military  Evolutions  and  Exercise ; '  *  An  Act  for  the  more 
efifectusd  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Blasphemous  and 
Seditious  Libels ; '  and  *  An  Act  to  authorise  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  in  certain  disturbed  Counties,  to  seize  and  detain 
Arms  collected  and  kept  for  purposes  dangerous  to  the 
Public  Peace ;  to  continue  in  force  until  the  25th  of  March, 
1822.'  On  the  3rd  of  December,  Lord  Castlereagh  intro- 
duced in  the  Commons  a  bill  entitled  :  *  An  Act  to  subject 
certain  Publications  to  the  Duties  of  Stamps  upon  News- 
papers, and  to  make  other  Begulations  for  restraining  the 
Abuses  arising  from  the  Publication  of  Blasphemous  and 
Seditious  Libels;'  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  Lord 
Sidmouth  introduced  in  the  Lords  a  bill  entitled:  *An 
Act  for  more  eflfeotually  preventing  Seditious  Meetings 
and  Assemblies ;  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the 
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session  of  parliament  next  after  live  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act.'  These  measures,  which  became  memorable 
under  the  designation  of  the  Six  Acts,  were  strenuously 
resisted  at  every  stage;  but  they  were  all  eventually 
passed.  Both  Houses  then  adjourned,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  to  the  15th  of  February,  1820. 

In  this  interval,  an  event  occurred,  without  occasion- 
ing any  change  whatever  except  only  of  certain  names 
and  forms,  which,  if  it  had  happened  twenty  or  even  fifteen 
years  before,  might  possibly  have  given  a  new  movement 
to  the  whole  political  system  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 
Yet  it  was  not  without  a  momentary  pause  of  solemn  and 
even  somewhat  tender  emotion  that  all  ranks  of  the  people 
received  the  announcement  that  the  old  king  was  no  more. 
After  a  seclusion  of  nearly  ten  years,  George  III.  died  at 
Windsor,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January, 
1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the-sixtiefii 
of  his  reign.  The  death  of  his  majesty  had  been  preceded 
by  that  of  his  fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  his  fifty- 
third  year,  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  within 
little  more  than  two  years,  had  been  taken  away  the  king 
and  queen,  the  actual  wearers  of  the  crown,  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  him  by  whom  it  was  inherited,  and 
the  father  of  her  to  whom  it  was  eventually  to  fall.  The 
birth  of  that  other  daughter  and  only  child,  our  present 
gracious  sovereign,  had  taken  place  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1819.  In  the  same  year,  a  son  had  also  been  bom,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  a  daughter,  who 
died  on  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence;  and  a  son,  on  the  27th  of  May,  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 
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Thebe  had  been  a  subsidence,  for  some  time  before  the 
Manchester  massacre  of  August  1819,  of  the  sedition  and 
rebellious  intentions  of  the  sufferers  and  demagogues  who 
had  caused  a  panic  to  the  government,  and  a  portion  of 
the  country  magistracy  of  England  and  Scotlwid.  The 
extensive  conspiracy  supposed  by  the  ruling  powers  had 
never  existed ;  and  the  separate  parties  of  malcontents  who 
had  employed  the  leisure  and  relieved  the  painful  thoughts 
of  poverty  in  seditious  movements,  had  become  tired  of 
fruitless  efforts,  of  disappointment  in  their  leaders,  and  of 
that  failure  in  combination  which  is  the  invariable  lot 
of  the  ill-informed  and  inexperienced,  when  they  aim  at 
objects  too  large  for  their  powers.  Their  funds  fell  off; 
their  drilling  ceased  from  non-attendance;  and  they 
dropped  back  into  their  sad  homes,  to  mutter  there  their 
discontents,  or  wait  for  better  days.  But  the  Manchester 
affair  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  roused  them  again 
as  by  an  express  summons;  and  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November,  there  was  a  busy 
reorganisation  of  the  associations  of  the  discontented,  who 
put  aside  their  mutual  quarrels  to  carry  on  the  grand  one 
with  the  government.  It  was  in  November  that  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king,  was  accosted  at  Windsor  by  a  man 
named  Edwards,  who  kept  a  small  shop  at  Eton  for  the 
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sale  of  plaster-casts,  and  who  gaye  information  of  a  des- 
perate plot  against  the  ministers.  This  information  was, 
of  course,  immediately  communicated  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 
Edwards  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  home  office ;  and 
the  police  were  employed  to  verify  his  statements  dming 
the  months  when  he  stimulated  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  received  their  confidence,  in  order  to  betray 
them,  day  by  day,  to  his  paymasters.  It  was  after  the 
affair  became  known  to  the  government,  that  an  emissary 
of  Oliver  the  spy  appeared  at  Middleton  and  elsewhere, 
and  told  of  other  agents  who  were  going  about  the  country 
with  the  same  commission — ^to  engage  the  discontented  to 
join  in  the  plot  of  Thistlewood  and  his  comrades  to 
assassinate  the  ministers,  seize  the  Bank,  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  the  Tower,  and  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  discontented  refused  to  join.  The  scheme  was 
too  horrible  and  too  foolish.  In  the  end  it  appeared  that 
the  number  involved  was  very  small;  so  small,  that  the 
affair  would  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  history,  bat  for 
the  atrocity  of  the  plan,  and  the  illustration  the  event 
affords  of  the  working  of  the  spy-system  adopted  by  the 
government  of  the  day. 

The  leader,  Thistlewood,  was  a  desperate  man;  too 
vindictive  about  his  private  wrongs  to  make  much  pretence 
of  patriotism.  He  had  been  engag^  with  the  Watsons,  and 
acquitted  on  his  trial  for  that  matter.  After  his  acquittal, 
he  had  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  this  piece 
of  audacity  had  procured  him  a  year's  imprisonment.  He 
came  out  of  jail  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  minister. 
He  drew  about  him  a  few  ignorant  and  desperate  men ;  and 
they  would  have  attempted  the  deed  at  once — in  the 
autumn  of  1819 — ^but  for  a  series  of  accidents  which  de- 
layed the  enterprise,  and  gave  time  for  an  aggravation  of 
their  wickedness  by  the  arts  of  Edwards  the  informer. 
When  the  affair  had  been  delayed  till  Christmas,  there 
came  the  dispersion  of  the  intended  victims  for  the  holi- 
days; and  then  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  the  royal  funerals ;  and,  perhaps,  Edwards,  who 
furnished  the  party  with  so  much  information  about  the 
ministers,  might  have  told  the  conspirators  how  uncertain 
was  the  tenure  of  office  by  their  enemies,  who  were  very 
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near  going  out  immediately  on  the  aocession  of  Gborge  IV., 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  procure  him  a  divorce  from 
his  queen.  The  first  record  of  the  existence  of  the  plot  is 
in  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Welling^n  of  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, wherein  he  states,  that  he  had  'just  heard  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  discovered  another  conspiracy.'  On  Satur- 
day, February  19th,  it  was  resolved  by  the  gang  to  murder 
the  ministers,  each  at  his  own  house ;  and  without  further 
delay,  as  their  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  wait  any 
loDger.  On  the  Tuesday,  however,  Edwards  informed  them 
that  there  was  to  be  a  cabinet-dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  the 
next  day.  Thistlewood  sent  out  for  a  newspaper,  to  see  if 
this  was  trne;  and,  finding  it  to  be  so,  remarked:  'As 
there  has  not  been  a  dinner  so  long,  there  will,  no  doubt, 
he  fourteen  or  sixteen  there ;  and  it  will  be  a  rare  haul  to 
murder  them  all  together.'  Thus  it  was  settled.  Some  of 
their  number  were  to  watch  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  to  see 
that  no  police  or  soldiers  were  brought  there.  One  was  to 
call  with  a  note  while  the  ministers  were  at  dinner ;  and 
the  others  were  then  to  rush  in,  to  commit  the  murders, 
carrying  bags  in  which  to  bring  away  the  heads  of  Lords 
Sidmouth  and  Oastlereagh.  Then  they  were  to  fire  the 
cavalry  barracks,  by  throwing  fire-balls  into  the  straw- 
sheds  ;  and  the  Bank  and  Tower  were  to  be  taken  by  the 
people  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  rise  upon  the  spread 
of  the  news. 

Edwards  was  not  the  only  traitor.  A  man  named 
Bidon,  who  afterwards  found  himself  well  recompensed 
by  the  gift  of  a  hackney-coach,  went  from  this  final  council 
to  warn  Lord  Harrowby;  by  putting  a  letter  into  his  hand 
during  his  ride  in  the  Park.  No  notice  was  apparently 
taken.  The  preparations  for  dinner  went  on  at  Lord 
Harrowby's  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  the 
guests  did  not  arrive.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  lived 
next  door,  happened  to  give  a  dinner  that  evening ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  carriages  deceived  those  of  the  con- 
spirators who  were  on  the  watch  in  the  street,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  give  warning  to  their  comrades,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  a  stable  in  Oato  Street  near  the  Edgeware 
Boad. 

While  the  conspirators  were  arming  themselves  in  a 
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room  aboYO  this  stable  by  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles,  i 
the  ministers,  having  dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  layer- 1 
pool's ;  where  they  awaited,  in  great  anxiety,  the  tidings  { 
of  what  the  police  and  soldiers  had  done.    When  the  new«  | 
arrived,  it  was  bad.    One  of  the  police  had  been  stabbed  - 
through  the  heart,  and  Thistlewood  had  escaped.     This 
was  owing  to  the  soldiers  not  having  been  ready,  as 
ordered,  to  tnm  ont  at  a  moment's  notice.    The  police 
proceeded  without  them ;  and  Smithers,  the  man  who  was 
killed,  mounted  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  stable  to 
the  upper  room.    Thistlewood  stabbe4  him,  and  blew  out 
the  light ;  and  aft;er  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  several  of  the  conspirators  escaped. 
A  reward  of  £1000  wat*  immediately  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Thistlewood;  but  he  was  taken  before  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  bed  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Moorfields.    When  about  fourteen  of  the  conspirators  had 
escaped,  the  soldiers  arrived,  and  captured  the  remainder 
of  the  party — ^nine  prisoners — and  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

On  the  publication  of  the  Goaette^  the  next  morning, 
with  the  proclamatio^i  of  the  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  Thistlewood,  London  was  thrown  into  constematioD, 
from  the  natural  supposition  that  this  plot  was  but  the 
first  movement  of  a  great  insurrection.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  ever  extended  beyond  the  few  desperate 
men  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it.  The  vigilance 
of  the  government  and  the  magistracy  throughout  the 
kingdom  detected  no  more  schemes  of  rebellion,  though 
there  were  flying  rumours  from  time  to.  time  of  marches  of 
armies  of  Radicals,  who  were  to  burn  the  toT^us  and  over- 
turn the  throne.  Those  who  are  dd  ei:iough  to  have  a. 
distinct  recollection  of  those  times  are  astonished  now  tp 
think  how  great  was  ihe  panic  which  could  exist  without 
any  evidence  at  all;  how  prodigious  were  the  Badioal 
forces  which  were  always  heard  of  but  never  seeq ;  how 
every  ahabl^y  and  hnngiy-looking  man  met  w  the  yond 
was  pn^nounoed '  a  Kadicikl ; '  how  country-gentlemen,  well 
armed,  scoured  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  met  on  heaths  to 
fight  the  enemy  who  never  came;  and  how,  even  in  the 
midst  of  towns,  young  ladies  carried  heavy  planks  and 
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ironing  boards,  to  barricade  windows,  in  preparation  for 
sieges  from  thousands  of  rebels,  whose  footfall  was  long 
listened  for  in  vain  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
This  imaginary  state  of  the  times  was  nsed  by  the  alarmists 
as  an  argument  against  popular  education  (among  other 
purposes  to  which  it  was  turned) ;  the  plea  being  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Eadicals,  having  circulated  proclamations, 
must  be  able  to  write ;  and  that  this  fact  sufficiently  proved 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  discontented  dumb. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  February  27th,  the  ministers 
publicly  returned  thanks  for  their  preservation,  in  the 
Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James's.  The  king,  who  was  at  Brighton, 
recovering  from  his  dangerous  illness,  was  supplied  daily 
with  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  tho 
conspirators.  What  he  heard  seems  to  have  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  true  causes  and  extent  of  the  treasonable 
schemes  of  the  day ;  for  in  the  speech  delivered  by  com- 
mission previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the 
13ih  of  March,  the  following  notice  is  taken  of  the  recent 
disturbances :  '  Deeply  as  his  majesty  laments  that  designs 
and  practices  such  as  those  which  you  have  been  recently 
called  upon  to  repress,  should  have  existed  in  this  free  and 
happy  country,  he  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  pru- 
dence and  firmness  with  which  you  directed  your  attention 
to  the  means  of  counteracting  them.  If  any  doubt  had 
remained  as  to  the  nature  of  those  principles  by  which  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation  were  so  seriously 
menaced,  or  of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were  likely  to 
lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has 
lately  been  detected  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  in- 
credulous, and  must  vindicate  to  the  whole  world  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  to  which  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  resort,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.' 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Thistlewood  was  condemned  to 
death,  after  a  trial  of  three  days ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
he  and  his  four  principal  accomplices  were  executed.  Five 
more  who  pleaded  guilty  had  their  punishment  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life;  and  one,  who  appears  to  have 
been  present  at  Cato  Street  without  being  aware  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  received  a  free  pardon.    The  question 
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which  must  next  occur  to  every  one  is,  what  became  of 
Edwards? 

He  was  never  punished;  and  to  what  extent  he  was 
rewarded  has  never  been  certainly  known.  That,  after 
having  been  at  the  point  of  starvation,  he  was  soon  able  to 
assist  Thistlewood  with  'some  pounds'  at  need,  is  known; 
and  that  some  of  the  conspirators  attributed  their  treason 
to  his  instigation ;  and  that  he  went  about,  giving  away 
hand-grenades  and  divers  weapons  of  atrocious  device,  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  many  persons  to  blow  up  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  he  was  not  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  nor  himself 
ever  arrested  as  a  participator  in  their  designs.  On  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Thistlewood,  Alderman  Wood 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  this  man ;  and  renewed  the  subject  on  the  9th 
of  May,  adducing  depositions  from  many  persons  which 
had  been  brought  before  him  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
charging  Edwards  with  the  promulgation  of  horrible 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  ministers  and  the 
parliament,  and  with  many  direct  attempts  to  seduce 
needy  men  to  join  in  those  schemes.  The  information 
further  showed  that  he  had  then  been  living  for  six  weeks 
in  great  affluence,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  house  of 
a  schoolmaster,  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  his  host 
having  no  idea,  till  informed  by  Edwards  himself,  whom 
he  was  harbouring.  No  permission,  however,  was  given 
by  government  for  justice  to  overtake  this  wretch.  The 
ministerial  members  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing such  agency  for  government  purposes  in  critical  times; 
drew  nice  distinctions  between  the  offices  of  spy  and  in- 
former; disputed  about  the  amount  of  Edwards's  new 
affluence;  ridiculed  Alderman  Wood,  and  his  supposition, 
that  the  home  office  would  proceed  against  Edwards  on  the 
depositions  furnished  to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  magistrates; 
and  finally  negatived  the  motion  for  a  select  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  this  acknowledged  traitor. 
From  that  time,  Edwards  disappeared ;  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  him  but  an  occasional  rumour  that  he  was 
living  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  continent,  in  ease  and  affluence. 
He  escaped  punishment  from  the  hands  of  man ;  but  his 
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case  was  so  flagrant  and  so  universallj  imderstood,  that 
probably  no  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  sufferers  from 
poverty  and  ignorance  whom  he  endeavoured  to  seduce 
would  have  exchanged  conditions  with  him,  loaded  as  his 
name  was  with  infamy,  and  his  soul  with  the  doom  of  his 
victims. 

In  Scotland,  an  outbreak  occurred  this  spring.  At  the 
end  of  March,  a  vague  alarm  began  to  spread,  of  some 
approaching  disturbance;  and  the  peaceable  work-people 
were  visited  by  comrnands,  from  unknown  quarters,  to 
cease  their  work.  On  Sunday,  April  2nd,  a  treasonable 
proclamation  was  found  posted  up  on  the  walls  all  through 
Glasgow,  inviting  the  people  to  effect  a  revolution,  and 
commanding  a  cessation  of  all  labour.  On  the  Monday 
morning,  everybody  stood  idle,  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen;  all,  except  the  people  of  some  cotton-mills,  who 
went  to  work  as  usual,  but  dared  not  return  after  break- 
fast. Nothing  ensued,  except  the  calling  out  of  the  military 
and  the  prepaiations  of  the  magistracy  for  defence  against 
some  attack  of  whose  nature  they  were,  and  ever  remained, 
entirely  ignorant;  for  the  alarm  continued  a  mystery. 
Two  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  Stirlingshire  Yeomanry 
was  met,  near  Kilsyth,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who 
demanded  his  weapons.  Some  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
the  man  returned  to  Kilsyth.  A  detachment  of  twenty 
men  was  immediately  sent  out  to  scour  the  roads;  and 
they  found  a  party  of  rebels,  about  fifty  in  number,  posted 
on  some  high  ground  in  Bonnymuir.  The  rebels  made 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  overpowered,  some  being 
wounded,  and  nineteen  made  prisoners.  It  appeared  that 
most  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been  tempted  hither  from 
Glasgow,  in  the  expectation  of  joining  an  army  of  four  or 
&ve  thousand  men,  who  were  to  take  the  Carron  Ironworks, 
and  thus  supply  themselves  with  artillery.  On  the  side  of 
the  authorities,  no  death  was  caused  but  that  of  a  horse ; 
hut  the  commanding-officer  and  three  of  his  party  were 
wounded.  This  is  the  affair  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Battle  of  Bonnymuir.  Numerous  arrests  were  made, 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland;  but  the  excitement  caused 
was  not  great,  and  soon  at  an  end.  In  a  few  days,  every- 
hody  was  at  work  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  and 
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the  trials,  which  took  place  in  July  and  August,  engaged 
little  attention.  Of  the  persons  convicted,  all  were 
\  pardoned  except  three ;  of  these,  two  had  been  active  at 
;  ^onnymnir,  and  the  third  was  one  of  those  reckless 
agitators  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  curse  of  the  suffering 
classes  of  society. 

It  was  while  the  Cato-Street  conspirators  were  lying  in 
prison  that  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  movement — Hunt 
and  his  companions — underwent  their  trial,  and  received 
sentence.  The  intervening  months  had  done  much  to 
undeceive  some  of  Hunt's  followers  as  to  the  character  of 
their  leader,  and  the  prospects  of  any  cause  intrusted  to 
such  hands. 

In  the  close  intercourse  of  imprisonment  and  prejjaration 
for  trial,  Hunt  lost  all  the  attributes  of  the  hero,  with 
which  the  credulous  imaginations  of  his  admirers  had 
invested  him  when  he  played  the  orator.  One  of  these, 
his  fellow-prisoner,  declares  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
entertain  an  unworthy  opinion  of  any  of  his  comrades,  and 
least  of  all  of  him  who  occupied  such  a  position  as  Hunt's. 
*I  deemed  all  reformers  as  good  as  myself,'  declares 
Bamford;  *and  I  knew  that  I  could  answer  for  the 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  my  own  intentions.  It 
was  not  until  years  had  elapsed,  that  observation  and 
reflection  enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  mist  which  had  so 
long  enveloped  me  j  then  it  was  that  I  became  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  past  transactions,  and  of  the  character 
of  some  who  had  been  my  political  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  in  the  cause  of  reform.'  The  evidence  was  pretty 
clear  in  the  case  of  Hunt,  as  soon  as  he  was  lodged  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  where  he  *  gave  way  to  fits  of  impatience 
because  no  one  appeared  to  bail  him;'  'generally  made 
use  of  the  strongest  terms  he  could,  at  the  moment,  com- 
mand;' and  showed  'exhibitions  of  violent  feeling.'  In 
London,  it  appeared  that  *  he  became  annoying  and  offen- 
sive, and  his  best  friends  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  by  not  being  at  home.'  On  his  return 
from  Lancaster  to  Manchester,  as  he  sat '  on  the  box-seat,' 
the  hero  of  the  procession,  there  was  that  in  his  manners 
which  made  his  ingenuous  admirer  '  abnost  doubt  whether 
he  who  loved  himself  so  well,  could  ever  really  love  his 
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oountry  for  its  own  sake.'  '  Hunt  continually  doffed  his 
hat,  waved  it  lowly,  bowed  gracefully,  and  now  and  then 
spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  the  people ;  but  if  some  five  or 
ten  minutes  elapsed  without  a  huzza  or  two,  or  the  still 
more  pleasing  sounds:  "Hunt  for  ever!"  he  would  rise 
from  his  seat,  turn  round,  and  cursing  poor  Moorhouse  in 
limbs,  soul,  or  eyes,  he  would  say :  "  Why  don't  you  shout, 
man?  why  don't  you  shout?  Give  them  the  hip!"* 
When  the  hurrah  was  produced  by  the  *  hip '  of  the  pant- 
ing and  hoarse  subaltern  behind,  *he  would  resume  his 
seat,  and  the  bowing  and  hat-waving  went  on  as  before.' 
On  the  trial,  when  the  defence  was  to  begin  in  the  after- 
noon, by  which  time  the  audience  might  probably  be 
weary,  Hunt  reveals  himself  again  to  the  humbler  defend- 
ants: *"Now,  Bamford,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do, 
if  called  this  afternoon;  you  must  talk  against  time."— • 
"Talk  against  time!  what's  that?"— "You  must  talk  to 
put  on  time,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  calling  upon 
me,  under  any  circumstances,  to-night."  *  Then  came  the 
denouncing  in  court  of  his  friend  Carlile,  at  that  time 
under  punishment;  and  next — the  worst  thing'  his 
admirer  *ever  knew  him  do' — slandering  Mrs.  Thistle- 
wood.  Here  was  enough:  the  charm  of  the  mob-orator 
was  dissolved.  '  At  times  I  had  some  difficulty  to  avoid 
laughing  in  Hunt's  face ;  at  times  I  was  vexed  at  being  a 
party  in  such  a  piece  of  contemptible  vanity.  I  contrasted 
all  this  glare  and  noise  with  the  useful  results  of  calm, 
sober  thought,  and  silent  determination;  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  when  once  out  of  this,  I  would  not,  in 
future,  be  a  party  in  such  trumpery  exhibitions — ^in  the 
unworthy  setting  up  of  the  instrument  instead  of  the 
principle  of  a  great  cause.*  This  is  but  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  demagogue  and  his 
followers  in  all  critical  times  of  any  state;  and  if  such 
critical  times  cannot  but  arise  in  every  state  from  the 
inevitable  inequalities  of  human  condition,  those  have 
much  to  answer  for  who,  by  needlessly  abridging  liberty 
of  popular  speech  and  aqtion,  stimulate  the  powers  of  the 
demagogue,  and  the  passions  of  the  simple  and  ignor^t, 
who  know  of  no  better  leader. 
The  simple-minded  men  who  had  followed  Hunt  were 
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surprised,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  privy- 
council,  at  the  actual  appearance  and  manners  of  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  cruel 
persecutors.  They  found  no  cruelty  and  ferocity  in  the 
faces  and  demeanour  of  the  tyrants;  the  'good-looking 
person  in  a  plumnjoloured  coat,  with  a  gold  ring  on  the 
small  finger  of  his  left  hand,  on  which  he  sometimes  leaned 
his  head,'  while  eyeing  the  prisoners — Lord  Castlereagh ; 
or  the  person  who  addressed  them — Lord  Sidmouth — *a 
tall,  square,  and  bony  figure,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  thin  and  rather  grey  hair,  forehead  broad  and 
prominent,'  and  whose  *  mild  and  intelligent  eyes '  looked 
forth  from  ^cavernous  orbits;'  bis  'manner  affable,  and 
much  more  encouraging  to  freedom  of  speech  than'  had 
been  expected.  Perhaps  there  was  something  of  the  same 
surprise  on  the  other  side.  It  certainly  appears  that  the 
prisoners  were  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  by  the 
great  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  from  the  home  secretary 
to  the  police  officials,  when  the  parties  were  brought  face 
to  face.  If  they  could  have  known  each  other  better 
beforehand — their  feelings,  ideas,  and  interests — perhaps 
there  would  have  been  no  Six  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Spa-fields  and  Manchester  meetings  on  the  other.  As  it 
was,  the  leaders  and  comrades  of  the  discontented  had  to 
take  their  trial  at  York,  on  the  16th  of  this  month  of 
March,  1820 ;  they  were  found  guilty,  and  were  to  appear 
for  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  the  end  of 
April.  They  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful  assembling, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  government ;  and  their  sentences  were  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  in  different  jails,  and  the  giving  of 
large  securities  for  future  good  behaviour.  Hunt  spent 
the  next  two  years  and  a  half  in  Ilchester  jail,  whence  he 
sent  forth  incessant  complaints  of  bad  treatment — com- 
plaints which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  efforts,  natural 
in  such  a  man,  to  keep  himself  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as 
his  followers  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  usage 
they  met  with  in  their  several  places  of  confinement. 
Some  of  them  learned  certain  lessons  through  the  ex- 
perience of  their  adventures  which  enlightened  them  as  to 
the  causes  of  social  evils  which  thev  had  hoped  to  remedy 
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by  political  action.  They  found  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
that  'among  us  at  York'  *the  same  really  contemptible 
feeling  of  dassism,  the  curse  of  England  and  Englishmen, 
and  of  Englishwomen  also,  existed  in  too  great  a  degree 
among  the  witnesses.  There  were  the  "  broad-cloth  "  and 
the  "narrow-cloth"  ones — the  rich  and  the  poor;  and 
the  former  seldom  sought  opportunities  for  intercommuni- 
cation with  the  latter,  but  rather  shunned  them.'  The 
conclusion  drawn  is  one  which  it  is  worth  some  suffering 
to  arrive  at :  *  First  of  all,  [for  men]  to  respect  themselves ; 
next,  to  invite  to  a  respectful  equality  by  unoffending 
manners;  and,  thirdly,  to  assert  their  right  position  in 
society,  by  withholding  the  smallest  deference  to  mere 
assumption.  This  would  be  quite  sufficient  without 
rudeness  or  noise  to  restore  the  natural  balance  of  society.' 
Such  conclusions  arrived  at  by  men  whose  action  is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  their  time,  are  a  worthy  subject  of 
historical  record. 

One  other  trial,  for  the  seditions  of  the  preceding  year, 
remained — that  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  a  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Harrison,  for  their  conduct  and  speech  at  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  at  Stockport,  in  July, 
1819.  The  sentence  was  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  giving  of  securities  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

With  the  new  reign,  new  interests  opened — interests  so 
general,  and  admitting  of  such  overt  expression,  that  the 
spies  and  secret  agitators  who  had,  of  late,  become  the 
curse  of  the  country,  found  themselves  driven  from  their 
diabolical  game.  They  are  not  traceable  among  the  scenes 
and  movements  which  were  now  to  engross  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  world. 
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Accession  of  George  IV. — Position  of  the  Queen — King's  Marriage  in 
1795 — ^The  Queen  Abroad— The  Queen's  Return—King's  Message— 
Qaeen's  Message— Commission  agreed  to— Lords'  Beport — Queen's 
Trial— The  Defence— Abandonment  of  the  Bill— The  Queen's  Law- 
officers — Prorogation — The  Queen  goes  to  St.  Paul's — ^Her  Claim  to 
be  Crowned — ^Her  Death  and  Funeral. 

The  one  thing  that  men  said  to  each  other,  in  England 
and  abroad,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of 
George  III.,  was,  that  never  had  there  been  an  accession 
to  the  throne  more  merely  nominal.  The  new  king  had 
virtually  reigned  for  eight  years;  his  opinions  and 
character,  in  the  office  of  ruler,  were  well  known;  and 
there  would  be  no  change  of  ministry.  There  would  be 
a  royal  funeral,  a  public  mourning,  a  new  parliament,  and 
a  new  regal  title ;  and  that  would  be  all.  This  saying, 
which  appeared  a  truism,  turned  out  not  to  be  exactly  true. 

The  king  having  died  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1820, 
the  meeting  of  the  privy-council  took  place  on  Sunday, 
when  the  new  sovereign  declared  his  accession,  and  took 
the  oaths ;  and  on  Monday  he  was  proclaimed.  For  some 
days  he  had  been  ill ;  and  almost  before  his  proclamation 
was  over,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  During  that  week  there  was  an 
expectation  that  this  would  prove  the  shortest  reign  in 
English  history — ^the  sharpest  lesson  ever  given  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  throne  to  the  grave ;  but  after  a  struggle 
of  nine  days,  the  disease  was  overcome,  and  the  business  of 
a  new  reign  proceeded. 

The  demise  of  the  crown  having  happened  during 
the  parliamentary  recess,  the  two  Houses,  in  obedience 
to  the  bidding  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  met  immediately 
— ^that  is,  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  Lords  were  sworn 
in.  The  Commons  had  to  wait  till  Monday,  for  the 
return  to  town  of  the  lord  high-steward.  After  the 
administration  of  the  oaths,  both  Houses  adjourned   to 
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the  day  after  the  royal  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  16tli  of  February.  During  this  interval,  while  people 
in  the  streets  were  talking  of  the  singular  quietness  and 
absence  of  change  under  this  new  reign,  so  that  the  resign 
nation  of  ministers  had  been  a  mere  form,  those  ministers 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  being  dismissed  by  their 
sovereign,  while  their  heads  were  in  hourly  danger  from 
Thistlewood  and  his  gang,  whose  quarrel  with  them  was 
as  holders  of  the  offices  which  they  believed  themselves 
about  to  vacate. 

The  king,  while  yet  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the 
grave,  was  planning  to  begin  life  anew.  He  required 
peremptorily  from  his  ministers  that  they  should  procure 
him  a  divorce;  and  they,  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of 
such  a  scandal,  positively  refused.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  a  note  to  Earl  Talbot,  in 
apology  for  not  having  written  sooner,  said:  *If  you 
faiew  how  the  day  was  passed,  you  would  not  be  surprised 
at  the  omission.  The  government  is  in  a  very  strange, 
and,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  a  precarious  state.'  The 
ministers  remained  in  office  by  a  compromise  on  this  point 
which  afterwards  cost  them  dear.  They  induced  the  king 
to. drop  the  subject  by  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  the 
queen  remaining  quietly  abroad,  which  she  would  no 
doubt  do  if  impunity  from  divorce  were  granted  her  on 
that  condition ;  and  they  readily  promised  to  gratify  the 
king's  wishes,  if  she  should  return  to  give  any  trouble. 
When  they  gave  this  promise,  they  little  understood  the 
woman  they  had  to  deal  with,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
English  people  to  succour  and  protect  the  unhappy  and 
oppressed,  irrespective  of  the  moral  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  sufferer. 

No  pity  can  be  too  deep  for  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
parties  involved  in  the  unhappy  marriage  which  the  king 
was  now  bent  on  having  dissolved.  In  the  early  days 
when  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  heart  which 
might  have  expanded  and  warmed  under  happy  domestic 
influences,  his  feelings  were  cruelly  dealt  with;  he  was 
under  the  common  doom  of  English  princes,  forbidden  to 
marry  where  he  loved.  He  was  not  gratified  in  his 
natural  wish  to  travel  abroad,  where  he  might  possibly 
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have  seen  some  lady  included  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Eoyal  Marriage  Act  whom  he  might  have  loved.  He  knew 
himself  to  he  disliked  by  his  parents  ;  and  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  he  should  seek  solace  in  an  illicit  love,  and 
in  extravagant  pleasures.  He  loved  Mrs.  Fitzherbert; 
and  plunged  into  debt  so  deep  that  it  caused  parliament 
two  months'  debate  to  settle  how  he  should  be  extricated. 
By  this  debate,  and  some  misunderstandings  about  his 
debts,  his  feelings  were  exasperated;  and  it  was  in  a 
spirit  of  recklessness  that  he  agreed  to  marry  somebody — 
anybody — chosen  for  him  by  the  king.  He  looked  upon 
his  marriage  as  a  state  necessity,  and  as  an  unavoidable 
method  of  getting  his  debts  paid.  The  king  decided  that 
he  should  marry  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  king's  sister ;  and  commands  were 
sent  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  at  Hanover,  to  repair  to  Bruns- 
wick, to  ask  the  Princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  No  discretion  was  allowed  to  Lord 
Malmesbury — no  time  for  observation — no  opportunity  for 
making  any  cautionary  representations.  All  was  con- 
sidered settled  before  the  negotiator  saw  the  poor  young 
creature  who  thought  herself  the  most  fortunate  of 
princesses.  '  All  the  young  German  princesses  had  learned 
English,  in  hopes  of  being  Princess  of  Wales.'  The  tale 
of  this  courtship  read  now,  after  the  event,  is  truly  sad. 
The  gay  flights  of  the  young  bird  before  going  into  the 
net,  and  the  closing  down  of  her  fate  upon  her,  make  the 
heart  ache.  *The  Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed,' 
says  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  his  diary,  '  on  my  first 
being  presented  to  her;   pretty  face — not  expressive  of 

softness — ^her  figure  not  graceful Vastly  happy 

with  her  future  expectations.  The  duchess  [the  mother] 
full  of  nothing  else — talks  incessantly.'  If  this  duchess 
could,  for  a  single  moment,  have  seen  what  she  had  to 
answer  for  in  her  miseducation  of  her  daughter,  it  might 
have  made  her  dumb  with  grief  and  shame,  instead  of 
talkative  with  triumph ;  but  she  was  not  a  woman  who 
could  feel  responsibility.  She  was  no  more  able  to  think 
and  feel  on  behalf  of  her  daughter,  than  her  brother,  the 
King  of  England,  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  children  in  marriage  was,  therefore,  assured 
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beforehand.  As  for  the  father,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
'  he  entered  fully  into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  result,  almost  with  equal  ill  effect, 
either  from  his  liking  the  princess  too  much  or  too  little. 
He  said  of  his  daughter:  *'Elle  n'est  pas  hSte,  mais  elle 
n'a  pas  de  jugement — elle  a  ete  elev^e  severement,  et  il  le 
falloit." — (She  is  no  fool ;  but  she  has  no  judgment.  She 
has  been  severely  brought  up ;  and  it  was  necessary.)  He 
desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the 
prince.'  As  for  this  severity  of  training.  Lord  Malmesbury 
certainly  thought  less  well  of  the  method  than  those  who 
had  adopted  it.  He  says:  'If  her  education  had  been 
what  it  ought,  she  might  have  tur;ied  out  excellent  •  but 
it  was  that  very  nonsensical  one  that  most  women  receive — 
one  of  privation,  injunction,  and  menace.'  And  how  had 
it  issued .  Her  father  observes,  '  that  his  daughter  writes 
very  ill,  and  spells  ill,  and  he  was  desirous  that  this  should 
not  appear.'  '  Princess  Caroline  very  missish  at  supper.  I 
much  fear  these  habits  are  irrecoverably  rooted  in  her. 
She  is  naturally  cunous  and  a  gossip ;  she  is  quick  and 
observing,  and  she  has  a  silly  pride  of  finding  out  every- 
thing.' *  Argument  with  the  princess  about  her  toilet. 
She  piques  herself  on  dressing  quick ;  I  disapprove  this. 
She  maintains  her  point.  I,  however,  desire  Madame 
Busche  to  explain  to  her'  what  a  neat  toilet  is.  'She 
n^lects  it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect.'  '  It  is 
remarkable  how  amazingly,  on  this  point,  her  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although 
an  Englishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it.'  While  such  was 
her  training,  her  natural  qualities  were  good ;  and  if  they 
had  had  fair  scope  in  private  life,  would  have  made  her 
happy  and  beloved.  '  Next  to  Princess  Caroline  at  table,' 
says  the  diarist.  'She  improves  very  much  on  a  closer 
acquaintance;  cheerful,  and  loves  laughing.'  On  board 
fihip,  'impossible  to  be  more  cheerful,  more  accommodating, 
more  everything  that  is  pleasant,  than  the  princess;  no 
difficulty,  no  childish  fears,  all  good-humour.'  A  pregnant 
remark  in  this  diary  strikes  the  reader  now  as  the  sentence 
of  her  doom.  '  Walk  with  Sir  B.  Boothby.  We  regret 
the  apparent  facility  of  the  Princess  Caroline's  character, 
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want  of  reflection  and  substance  ;  agree  that  with  a  stou^ 
man  she  would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a  different 
description  there  are  great  risks/  And  while  the  PrinoesB 
was  '  vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations,'  the  King 
of  England  was  writing  to  her  mother  that  he  hoped  bis 
niece  would  not  have  too  much  liveliness,  and  that  she 
would  lead  a  sedentary  and  retired  life.  '  These  words 
shock  the  Princess  Caroline,'  Lord  Malmesbury  says.  She 
heard  of  some  other  things,  too,  which  had  a  sobering 
effect:  *It  put  a  curb  on  her  desire  for  amusemeiit— a 
drawback  on  her  situation,  and  made  her  feel  that  it  was 
not  to  be  all  one  of  roses.' 

How  wretched  it  was  to  be,  was  too  plain  in  a  moment 
to  the  only  witness  of  the  first  interview,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury. The  princess  kneeled,  as  she  had  been  instracted, 
and  the  prince  raised  her  'gracefully  enough.*  He 
instantly  left  her;  and  before  she  had  seen  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  vented  to  the  queen  his  dislike  of 
the  young  str&nger,  whom  he  was  to  make  his  wife  in 
three  days.  She,  meantime,  left  thus  alone,  '  was  in  a 
state  of  astonishment,'  and  inquired  whether  the  prinoe 
was  always  like  this.  She  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
know  soon  that,  to  her,  he  was  to  be  always  like  this. 
Meantime,  she  found  him  very  fat,  and  not  nearly  so 
good-looking  as  his  portrait.  Her  only  friend  in  England 
reports,  that  *she  was  disposed  to  further  criticisms  on 
this  occasion,  which  would  have  embarrassed  me  veiy 
much  to  answer,  if  luckily  the  king  had  not  ordered 
me  to  attend  him.'  A  more  desolate  creature  than  he  left 
behind  him  never  claimed  pity  from  the  lowliest  who  haa 
any  one  to  love. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  three  days  after. 
Lord  Malmesbury  records  that  '  the  prince  was  very 
civil  and  gracious;  but  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
he  was  not  quite  sincere,  and  certainly  unhappy ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  it,  he  had  manifestly  had  recourse  to  wine  or 
spirits.* 

Such  was  the  marriage  which  the  husband  desired,  aa 
soon  as  he  became  king,  to  have  dissolved.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  attached  his  wife  by  no  conjugal  quali- 
ties ;  he  had  never  respected  her  rights,  or  considered  her 
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feelings ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a  great  relief  to  both  when 
she  went  abroad  to  live — a  step  which  she  had  taken  some 
years  before,  in  1814.  Careless  as  he  had  been  of  her 
rights  and  her  feelings,  he  watched  her  conduct ;  and  when 
rumours  spread  of  infidelity  on  her  side,  he  sent  abroad, 
in  1818,  a  commission  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  observe 
her  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one  who 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  anything  of  feminine 
reserve  or  royal  dignity  while  yet  in  her  father's  house, 
should  lay  herself  open  to  the  criticism,  both  of  enemies 
and  ordinary  observers,  when  her  womanly  feelings  had, 
for  a  course  of  years,  been  outraged,  and  her  genial  affec- 
tions repressed ;  when  she  had  been  long  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  separated  from  her  child.  Abroad,  she 
escaped  from  the  heartless  set  among  whom  she  was 
doomed  to  dwell  at  home ;  and  she  enjoyed,  the  more  by 
contrast,  the  freedom  of  continental  manners.  Whatever 
might  be  the  truth  about  the  extent  of  her  indiscretions, 
her  freedom  was  certainlv  more  than  her  chief  enemy,  her 
husband,  chose  to  permit.  Their  only  child  was  dead, 
and  now  he  was  eager  to  render  himself  free  for  another 
marriage. 

The  wife  was  not  unprepared  for  the  persecution  which 
now  awaited  her ;  for  she  had  had  more  than  one  taste  of 
it  already.  She  had  been  sent  to  reside  at  Blackheath,  in 
her  early  marriage-days,  in  a  sort  of  court  banishment ; 
and  there  her  most  trivial  proceedings  were  watched,  and, 
at  length,  her  servants  were  brought  up  before  the  Lords 
charged  with  the  *  delicate  investigation,*  and  closely  ex- 
amined, without  any  previous  warning  to  their  mistress 
or  themselves.  She  was  declared  innocent  of  all  serious 
offence;  and  the  king,  her  father-in-law,  would  have 
invited  her  to  court ;  but  her  husband  would  not  hear  of 
*uch  an  atonement.  According  to  all  the  testimony  of  the 
time,  she  conducted  herself  extremely  well  under  these 
trying  circumstances. 

.  Mr.  Perceval  was  her  adviser  at  that  time ;  and  at  that 
time  he  made  a  mistake  very  injurious  to  her  and  to  him- 
self. He  collected  and  had  printed  all  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  'delicate  investigation,'  probably  in  the 
liope  of  damaging  the  prince  and  his  friends ;   but  he 
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presently  perceived  that  the  step  would  injure  no  one 
more  than  the  woman  whose  name  had  already  been  so 
cruelly  abused.  A  copy  of  'the  book/  as  it  was  called, 
was  stolen  off  his  table  one  day ;  and  he  had  to  pay  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000  before  he  could  be  sure  of  its 
being  suppressed.  The  wisest  thing  the  princess  could 
now  have  done,  would  have  been  to  remain  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  justified.  But  her  life  was  intolerably 
irksome  to  her ;  and  she  went  abroad  in  1814,  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  in  the  hope  of  breathing  more  freely. 
But  a  watch  was  set  on  her  there  too.  Sir  John  Leach, 
first  law-adviser  to  the  prince,  declared  that  in  order  to 
prepare  for  a  divorce  suit,  certain  competent  persons  should 
be  sent  to  Italy,  to  collect  evidence  there  against  the 
princess;  and  a  commission  was  accordingly  appointed, 
under  the  sanction  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool,  to  cany 
on  another  '  delicate  investigation ' — ^but  this  time  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused.  It  was  this  Milan  com- 
mission which  supplied  the  evidence  on  which,  at  last,  the 
prosecution  preceded ;  evidence  which  was  scouted  by  the 
common  sense  and  decency  of  all  England. 

As  the  tiine  approached  when  the  princess  was  likely  to 
become  Queen  of  England,  indications  were  given  of  the 
treatment  she  would  receive  at  that  crisis.  Our  ambassa- 
dors abroad  were  instructed  to  prevent  her  admission  at 
foreign  courts,  by  refusing  to  countenance  any  such  admis- 
sion. They  were  not  to  afford  her  any  official  reception, 
or  recognition  whatever ;  and  at  home,  the  last  insult  was 
offered  her,  by  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  liturgy, 
when  that  of  her  husband  took  its  place  there  as  king. 
But  for  this,  she  might  probably  have  remained  abroad, 
and  given  no  further  trouble.  The  ministers  consented 
to  this  omission ;  and  thereby  destroyed  the  effect  of  their 
compromise  with  the  king.  Their  object  was  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  prosecution,  which  they  were  aware 
would  bring  the  crown  into  contempt ;  and  yet  to  avoid 
recognising  her  as  a  queen  who  could  preside  over  a  court. 
They  did  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  or  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  crown  could  not  be  more  de- 
graded than  by  the  persecution  of  a  woman,  by  excluding 
her  from  the  public  prayers  of  the  nation.    By  this  act^ 
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they  at  once  created  that  peculiar  interest  which  is  beau- 
tifully indicated  by  the  saying  of  Mr.  Denman,  that  if 
she  had  her  place  in  the  prayer-book  at  all,  it  was  in  the 
prayer  for  '  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed.*  The  news 
of  this  insult  reached  her  in  Italy ;  and  she  immediately 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  demand  the  insertion  of  her 
name  in  the  liturgy,  and  announce  her  intention  of  return- 
ing to  England. 

She  came.  The  ministers  were  bound  by  their  promise 
to  the  king  to  obtain  a  divorce.  '  Her  promptitude  and 
courage,'  observes  Mr.  Ward,  *  confounded  her  opponents, 
and  gained  her  the  favour  of  the  people.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  her  conduct  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  give  her  credit  for  these  qualities.'  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  but  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England,  unless  she  chose  to 
acquiesce  in  an  imputation  of  infamy.  In  Eome,  the  guard 
of  honour  appropriated  to  her  as  Queen  of  England,  was 
refused  to  her  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  on  the  ground  of  her 
non-recognition  at  home.  The  Eniperor  of  Austria  had 
before  declined  receiving  any  kind  of  visit  from  her ;  and 
she  found  herself  an  outcast  wherever  any  intercourse  with 
the  British  court  existed.  She  had  no  course  but  to  admit 
herself  guilty,  or  come  home,  and  meet  the  consequences. 

The  first  queenly  honours  she  received  were  from  the 
garrison  of  Dover,  whose  commandant,  having  been  served 
with  no  order  to  the  contrary,  of  course  offered  the  cus- 
tomary salute.  Her  landing  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  June.  An  immense  multitude,  in  holiday-dress, 
received  her  with  acclamations,  when  she  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  An  address 
was  presented  to  her  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dover,  that 
evening ;  and  her  reply,  which  pleased  them,  flew  over  the 
country,  which  was  eager  to  catch  her  first  words.  She 
declared  herself  happy  to  find  herself  again  in  the  bosom 
of  a  noble  and  generous  nation;  and  expressed  her  hope 
that  the  time  would  come  when  she  should  be  permitted 
to  do  what  she  could  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  hus- 
band's subjects.  Her  journey  to  London,  and  her  progress 
through  the  streets,  were  one  continued  triumph ;  and  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  Pall  -MaU  must  have 
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been  heard  througli  every  comer  of  the  palace  where  her 
husband  sat  meditating  his  plans  for  her  degradation.  His 
mind  could  not  have  been  more  full  of  the  contemplation 
than  was  that  of  almost  every  subject  in  his  kingdom. 
'This  scandalous  history,'  writes  Mr.  Ward,  just  after 
that  time,  '  holds  entire  possession  of  men's  minds,  to  the 
discredit,  as  well  as  the  disadvantage  of  the  country. 
Brougham's  proposition,  yesterday,  seems  a  reasonable  one, 
that  certain  days  should  be  set  apart  for  transacting  the 
real  business  of  the  country.'  The  '  discredit,'  the  immoral 
influence,  the  obstruction  to  the  public  business,  are  im- 
putable to  the  king,  and  those  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  support  his  proceedings,  and  who  had  driven  a  desolate 
creature  so  hard  that  she  could  not  but  turn  to  'meet  her 
pursuers.  Lord  Eldon  talked  of  his  conscience,  as  usual ; 
while  its  operation  seemed  rather  extraordinary  to  ob- 
servers like  Lord  Dudley,  in  whose  letters  we  find  a 
remark  on  *the  example  of  the  present  lord  chancellor, 
who,  having  kept  her  conscience  then,  keeps  her  offended 
husband's  now — ^and  all  for  the  public  good ! ' 

From  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
approach,  the  cabinet  councils  had  been  frequent  and 
protracted.  The  ministers  met  twice  in  a  day,  and  re- 
mained in  consultation  for  hours.  While  the  multitude  on 
the  beach  at  Dover  were  shouting  their  welcome,  the  king 
was  going  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  un- 
usually crowded,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  several  bills 
already  passed  by  his  new  parliament ;  and,  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  the  expected  commimication  from  him  was 
read  by  the  lord  chancellor  from  the  woolsack.  By  this 
royal  message,  the  king  commended  to  the  Lords  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  in  order  to  the  adoption  of 
*  that  course  of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown,  may 
require.'  Lord  Liverpool  then  laid  on  the  table  the  green 
bag  which  contained  the  papers  criminatory  of  the  queen. 
Lord  Castlereagh  offered  the  green  bag,  and  read  the 
king's  message  to  the  other  House.  The  Lords  received 
the  communication  in  silence,  and  adjourned,  understand- 
ing that  their  address,  in  reply  to  the  message,  should  be 
considered  the  next  day.    In  ihe  House  of  Commons, 
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there  was  some  vehement  speaking ;  and  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  moved  the  address,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Brougham  read 
to  the  House  a  message  from  the  queen,  declaring  that  her 
return  to  England  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  her 
enemies  had  laid  upon  her  of  defending  her  character; 
declaring  that,  fbr  the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  was  first  accused,  she  had  steadily  required  the 
justice  of  a  full  investigation  of  her  conduct ;  and  demand- 
ing now  a  public  inquiry,  instead  of  that  secret  investiga- 
tion before  a  select  committee  which  was  proposed  by  the 
ministers.  '  She  relies,'  said  the  message,  '  with  full  con- 
fidence upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear.' 

Mr.  Brougham  took  the  management  of  the  queen's 
business  as  her  attorney-general.  He  had  been  recognised 
in  this  office,  as  Mr.  Denman  was  in  that  of  solicitor- 
general  to  the  queen  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the 
20th  of  April  preceding.  Mr.  Brougham  had  met  the 
queen  in  France,  on  her  approach;  and  from  this  time, 
her  affairs  were  under  the  guidance  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Denman.  They  were  her  commissioners,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  those  of  the  king, 
in  the  negotiation  which  was  now  entered  upon,  after  the 
appointment  of  the  secret  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  the  painful  and 
demoralising  investigation  which  had  been  proposed  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament. 

It  was  the  queen  who,  after  a  pause,  first  proposed  this 
negotiation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  she  required  and 
obtained  full  assurance  that  her  doing  so  could  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  act  of  quailing  or  retreat.  The  com- 
missioners met,  and  agreed  on  the  basis  of  their  negotiation 
— that  the  queen  should  not  be  held  to  admit,  nor  the 
king  to  retract,  anything.  Of  course,  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  was  included  in  the  very  terms  of  this  basis. 
The  queen  was  willing  to  live  abroad ;  and  the  king 
would  agree  to  drop  all  proceedings  against  her ;  but  she 
required  two  things  which  the  king's  commissioners  re- 
fused to  grant — the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy,  or 
some  equivalent  which  would  save  her  honour;  and  a 
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reception  at  foreign  courts  beseeming  her  rank, 
would  even  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  reception  at 
some  one  foreign  court,  where  she  would  fix  her  abode. 
On  the  king's  part,  it  was  offered  that  at  some  one  foreign 
court  it  should  be  officially  notified  that  she  was  legally 
Queen  of  England ;  leaving  the  question  of  her  reception 
or  exclusion  to  the  pleasure  of  that  court.  As  all  the 
world  knew  that  she  was  legally  Queen  of  England,  and 
as  her  exclusion  from  all  foreign  courts  would  inevitably 
follow  from  the  discountenance  at  home,  this  proposal  was 
naturally  regarded  by  herself  and  her  advisers  as  a 
mockery;  and  the  negotiation  was,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
announced  to  parliament  to  have  failed. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  investigation  must  proceed. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  stop  it,  by  entreating 
the  queen,  under  the  assurance  of  the  protection  of  her 
honour  by  the  Commons,  to  yield  the  point  of  the  insertion 
of  her  name  in  the  liturgy ;  but  the  deputation  who  waited 
on  her  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  entreaty  were 
groaned  at  by  the  crowds  m  the  street,  and  the  queen's 
courteous  refusal  was  acceptable  to  the  people.  These 
proceedings  were  of  benefit  to  her  cause,  and  her  position 
was  now  much  improved.  Her  recognition  as  Queen  of 
England  was  avowed  by  the  transactions  of  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  next,  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  tendered  to  her,  in  lieu  of  justice,  and  had  been 
declined.  She  was  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a 
queen,  a  claimant  for  justice,  as  well  as  an  accused  woman, 
summoned  to  trial.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagb, 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  June  26th,  adjourned 
the  business  of  the  green  bag  and  the  royal  message  to 
Eriday,  July  7th,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the  Lords 
would  in  the  meantime  institute  any  proceedings.  It 
would  be  indecent  and  inconvenient  if  the  two  Houses 
should  be  pursuing  the  same  investigation  at  the  same 
time.  The  Upper  House  was  the  fitter  one  for  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Commons  were  anxious  to  avoid  meddling 
with  it  till  they  should  be  called  upon  to  consider  any  bill 
sent  down  to  them  by  the  Lords. 

The  secret  committee  of  the  Lords  made  its  report  on 
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the  4th  of  July.  The  report  declared  that  -the  evicLenoe 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  queen  was  such  as  to  require, 
for  '  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  moral  feeling  and 
honour  of  the  countr}%'  a  *  solemn  inquiry,'  which  might '  be 
best  effected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  the 
necessity  of  which,'  the  committee  declat-ed,  *  they  cannot 
but  most  deeply  deplore.'  The  queen  the  next,  day 
declared,  by  petition  to  the  Lords,  her  readiness  to  defend 
herself,  and  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  in  order  to 
detail  some  weighty  matters,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
state  in  preparation  for  the  inquiry.  Her  petition  was 
refused ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  proceeded  to  propose  the  Bill 
of  f  *ains  and  Penalties,  which  is  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  his  administration.  The  bill  was  entitled :  *  An  Act  to 
deprive  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of 
the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions 
of  Queen-consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  His  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth.'  It  charged  the  queen  with  improper 
and  degrading  conduct  generally,  during  her  residence 
abroad,  and  particularly  with  an  adulterous  connection 
with  a  menial  servant,  named  Bartolomeo  Bergami ;  and 
provided  for  her  degradation  and  divorce.  It  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  queen, 
and  to  her  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  The  next  day, 
her  majesty  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  her  protest,  and 
a  renewed  prayer  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Her  counsel 
were  called  in,  and  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  of  the  mode  of  procedure  under  the  bill.  The 
substance  of  their  demand  was  that  the  whole  business,  if 
not  dropped,  should  be  proceeded  with,  without  any  delay, 
to  a  final  issue.  Mr.  Brougham  declared  that  her  majesty 
*  was  clamorous '  for  this. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of 
August ;  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  the  attorney-general 
adduced  the  charges  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  followed 
ihem  up  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  From  this  day 
to  the  8th  of  September,  the  House  of  Lords  was  occupied 
with  the  testimony  offered  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  And  it 
was  not  only  that  House  that  was  thus  occupied.  Nothing 
else  was  heard  of  throughout  the  country — one  might 
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alf^QSt  f^j  tlvongliout  Etirope.  From  day  to  day,  indecent 
tales  were  told  by  a  party  of  Italian  domestics — tales  such 
as,  at  other  times,  are  only  whispered  by  the  dissolute  in 
private,  and  are  never  offered  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the 
moral  and  modest  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  English 
nation.  These  tales  were  now  translated  by  interpreters 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  given  in  full  in  the 
newspapers,  and  spread  through  every  town,  hamlet,  and 
lonei  house  within  the  four  seas.  The  advisers  of  the  king 
said  much  of  what  the  queen  had  done  for  the  tainting  of 
public  morals  and  the  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
crown;  but  it  was  plain  to  most  people  then,  and  is  to 
every  one  now,  that  nothing  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
do,  if  she  had  been  all  that  her  prosecutors  declared,  could 
have  so  injured  public  morals  and  degraded  the  crown  as 
the  king's  conduct  in  pursuit  of  his  divorce.  If  he  had 
obtained  it,  it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  a  respon- 
sibility towards  his  people,  the  weight  of  which  could 
h'ave  been  borne  by  no  man  woifthy  to  occupy  a  throne. 

That  such  a  responsibility  was  duly  felt  by  the 
sovereign  we  have  no  evidence.  That  his  ministers  were 
truly  wretched  at  this  time,  we  know  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  them  which  has  since  been 
published  to  the  world ;  but  they  ascribed  their  suffering 
to  the  supposed  disloyalty  and  changed  temper  of  the 
English  people;  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
sensible  that  any  blame  attached  to  the  government.  The 
lord  chancellor  writes  to  his  correspondents  of  his  success 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  receives  his 
unpopularity  as  an  honourable  martyrdom.  When  he  went 
down  to  his  country-seat  at  En  combe,  the  people,  even  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  shouted  into  his  coach:  'Queen 
Caroline  for  ever ! '  When  the  queen's  friend^  were 
negotiating  for  a  house  for  her,  next  to  his,  he  never 
doubted  that  it  was  '  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying 
me ; '  a^d  cleverly  bought  it  up,  without  much  danger  of 
too  l^ge  a  sacrifice.  *  The  purchase-money  is  large,  but  I 
have  ahready  had  such  offers,  that  I  shall  not,  I  think,  lose 
by  it-  He  *had  a  teasing  day,'  when  the  queen's  first 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Lords :  the  queen  sent  to 
him  to  pay  she  was  coming ;  and  he  replied  that  he  could 
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not,  as  speaker,  admit  ladies  during  the  debates  without 
leave.  Then  he  declined  to  deliver  a  message  from  her ; 
and  then  her  petition ;  and  for  this  last,  he  says,  '  Messrs. 
Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  Holland,  abused  me  pretty  hand- 
somely.* While  his  family  and  friends  were  guarding  him 
down  to  the  house,  the  people  beset  the  house  of  Alderman 
Wood,  th,e  queen's  host,  and  were  on  the  watch  in  the 
Parks  for  the  queen's  drives,  to  take  her  horses  from  her 
carriage,  and  draw  her  in  triumph ;  and  the  illuminations 
in  her  honour  put  the  lord  chancellor's  windows  in  danger. 
When  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  were  walking 
arm  in  ^rm  down  Parliament  Street,  amidst  the  groans 
and  hisses  of  the  mob,  Lord  Sidmouth  observed :  *  Here  we 
go,  the  two  piost  popular  men  in  England.'  *  Yes,'  replied 
Lord  CastlerjBagh,  'through  a  grateful  and  admiring 
multitude.'  A  political  friend  and  former  colleague  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  writes  to  him  at  this  time:  'I  cannot 
describe  to  you  how  grievously  I  suffer,  and  have  suffered, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  and  deplorable  situation  in 
which  our  country,  the  king's  government,  indeed,  all  of 
us,  haye  been  so  long  placed — a  situation  out  of  which,  I 
profess,  I  see  no  satisfactory,  indeed,  no  safe  deliverance. 
To  which  Lor4  Sidmouth's  reply  is:  'In  venting  your 
feelings,  you  have  precisely  expressed  mine.  All  that  just 
and  l^onpst  pride  which  once  gave  comfort  and  dignity  to 
a  state  of  existence,  in  this  country,  is  jiearly  cancelled 
and  obliterated.  I  am,  however,  much  more  under  the 
influence  of  indigUiation  than  of  any  feeling  which  ap- 
proaches to  despondency.'  There  was,  in  truth,  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  which  the  writer  intended,  no 
cause  for  despondenxjy.  There  was  no  cause  for  despon- 
dency in  seeing  how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  loyalty  in 
England,  though  they  were  at  present  directed  towards  a 
queen  under  prosecution,  instead  of  a  king  on  the  throne. 
There  was  po  cause  for  despondency  in  seeing  how  sound 
was  the  heart  of  the  English  people  in  regard  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — justice  and  mercy — strong 
as  is  the  tendency  generally  to  visit  such  offences  as  those 
uow  in  question  more  severely  on  women  than  on  men. 
Though  it  was  inevitably  a  question  universally  discussed, 
whether  the  person  arraigned  was  guilty  or   not,  the 
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sympatliies  of  the  people  did  not  depend  upon  the  answer. 
Those  who  regarded  the  queen  as  a  wholly  innooent 
victim,  and  those  who  believed  her  driven  into  guilt  by 
her  wrongs,  joined  hand  in  hand  to  draw  her  carriage,  and 
strove  who  tdiould  cheer  the  loudest  as  she  passed. 

That  summer  is  distinct  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  then  of  mature  age.  It  was  a  season  of  extreme  heat. 
Horses  dropped  dead  on  the  roads,  and  labourers  in  the 
fields.  Yet,  along  the  line  of  the  mails,  crowds  stood 
waiting  in  the  burning  sunshine  for  news  of  the  trial,  and 
horsemen  galloped  over  hedge  and  ditch  to  carry  the 
tidings.  In  London,  the  Parks  and  the  West-end  streets 
were  crowded  every  evening;  and  through  the  bright 
nights  of  July,  neighbours  were  visiting  one  another's 
houses  to  lend  newspapers  or  compare  rumours.  The  king 
was  retired  within  his  palace,  unable  to  come  forth  with- 
out danger  of  meeting  the  queen,  or  of  hearing  cheers  in 
her  favour.  She  had  her  two  o'clock  dinner-parties — *  Dr. 
Parr  and  a  large  party ' — now  a  provincial  mayor — now  a 
country  baronet — now  a  popular  clergyman — come  up  to 
tender  his  own  homage  and  that  of  his  neighbours ;  and 
then  came  the  appearance  to  the  people  in  an  airing ;  and 
on  other  days,  the  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Elsewhere  were  the  Italian  witnesses — ^guarded  like  a 
gang  of  criminals  as  they  went  to  and  fro;  pelted  and 
groaned  at  wherever  they  were  seen ;  driven  fest  to  back- 
doors of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  poshed  in,  as  for  their 
lives.  Within  the  House,  there  was  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  Lords  to  the  summing-up  of  the  solicitor-general 
(Copley),  previous  to  the  production  of  the  witnesses,  the 
rushing  out  to  see  the  eclipse  when  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  matter  were  disposed  of,  and  the  rushing  back 
presently  during  the  mingling  of  his  voice  at  the  close 
with  the  sound  of  *  the  drums  and  flourish,  announcing  the 
queen's  arrival ; '  and  then,  the  reception  of  her  majesty, 
all  standing  as  she  entered  and  took  her  seat,  as  hitherto, 
on  '  the  crimson  chair  of  state,  three  feet  from  the  bar ; ' 
and  then  the  swearing  in  of  the  interpreter,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  witness — at  whose  entrance  the  queen 
was  looking  another  way,  but  on  perceiving  whom,  she 
uttered  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and  hastily  retired. 
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She  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  witness,  however ;  for 
his  evidence  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  Indicronslv  nntmst- 
worthy,  that  his  name,  Majocchi,  became  a  joke  throughout 
the  country.  The  poor  wretch  was  an  admirable  tiieme 
for  the  mob  outside,  in  the  intervals  between  their  ex- 
hortations to  the  guards,  and  the  peers,  and  all  who  passed 
to  the  House,  to  '  remember  their  queen,' '  remember  their 
sisters,'  their  '  wives,'  their  '  daughters.'  Then  there  was 
the  perplexity  of  underlings  how  to  act.  The  sentinels  at 
Carlton  Palace,  '  after  a  momentary  pause,  presented  arms,' 
us  her  majesty's  carriage  passed:  'the  soldiers  at  the 
Treasury  did  not.'  Daily  was  the  fervent  *  God  bless  her ! ' 
repeated  ten  thousand  times,  from  the  nearest  house-top  to 
the  furthest  point  of  vision;  and  daily  did  the  accused 
appear  *  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,'  on  returning 
from  hearing,  or  being  informed  of,  the  disgusting  charges, 
the  time  for  replying  to  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  Those 
who  remember  that  July  and  August,  when  men's  minds 
were  fevered  with  passion  or  enthusiasm,  and  the  thermo- 
meter was  ranging  from  80°  to  90°  in  the  shade,  can 
always  be  eloquent  about  the  summer  of  1820. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  her  majesty's  counsel  applied 
for  and  obtained  an  adjournment  to  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of 
October.  The  defence  consisted  of  attempts,  generally 
successful,  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  accused,  and  in  bringing  forward  testimony  in  favour 
of  her  conduct  and  manners  while  abroad.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides  being 
concluded,  the  Lords  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  BUI  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  The 
division  was  taken  on  Monday  the  6th,  when  the  majority 
in  favour  of  the  second  readmg  was  only  28,  in  a  house  of 
218.  On  the  third  reading,  which  took  place  four  days 
afterwards,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  9.  Such  a  result 
in  this  House,  the  stronghold  of  ministerial  power,  at  once 
showed  the  government  that  it  must  yield;  and  that  it 
would  yield,  '  considering  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  division  of  sentiment  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,' 
Lord  Liverpool  announced  on  the  spot.  The  king's 
ministers  had  come  to  the  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  with  the  measure. 
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The  joy  whicli  spread  through  the  country  with  the" 
news  of  the  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  record.  Among  the  generality  of  persons,  who  did  not 
look  beyond  the  interest  of  the  particular  case,  the  escape 
of  the  queen  was  a  matter  of  congratulation ;  but  to  this, 
persons  of  more  reflection  and  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  added  a  deeper  joy.  They  felt  as  Lord  Erskine 
did  when  he  burst  forth  with  his  rejoicings,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  abandonment  of  the  bill:  *My  life, 
whether  it  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  passed 
under  the  sacred  rule  of  the  law.  In  this  moment  I  feel 
my  strength  renovated  by  that  rule  being  restored.  The 
accursed  change  wherewithal  we  had  been  menaced  has 
passed  over  our  heads.  There  is  an  end  of  that  horrid  and 
portentous  excrescence  of  a  new  law,  retrospective,  iniqui- 
tous, and  oppressive ;  and  the  constitution  and  scheme  of 
our  polity  is  once  more  safe.  My  heart  is  too  full  of  the 
escape  we  have  just  had,  to  let  me  do  more  than  praise  the 
blessings  of  the  system  we  have  regained.'  In  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiasm,  the  law-officers  of  the  queen  became  the 
idols  of  the  nation.  In  the  face  of  the  world,  they  were 
the  champions  of  an  oppressed  woman ;  and  the  thoughtful 
saw  in  them  also  the  defenders  of  the  constitution  which 
the  lord  chancellor  was  daily  talking  about,  but  not  at 
this  time  taking  the  best  care  of:  the  defenders  of  the 
dignity  of  law  which,  as  Mr.  Ward  said  on  the  present 
occasion,  *  outsteps  its  just  functions  when  it  interferes  to 
punish  misconduct' — granting  the  guilt,  for  argument's 
sake — *  that  has  been  provoked  by  outrage,  and  facilitated 
by  neglect.'  And  nowhere  could  there  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  disinterestedness  and  courage  of  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman.  Friend  and  foe  could  not 
but  see  how  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  and  government,  and  to  all  the  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  for  a  tertn  too  long  for  calculation.  There 
appeared  every  probability  that  they  would  suffer  profes- 
sionally for  their  advocacy  of  the  queen's  cause,  through 
the  present  reign,  and  the  one  which  was  to  succeed ;  for 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  voted  for  the  bill  liirongh- 
out  its  course.  It  is  a  cheering  fact  in  human  life  that  the 
oppressed,  when  once  his  grief  is  known,  never  has  to  wait 
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long  for  a  champion.  The  work  has  never  to  wait  for  the 
workman,  in  the  case  of  the  defence  of  helplessness,  any- 
more than  in  other  matters.  And  the  honour  due  in  each 
instance  is  not  the  less  for  the  certainty  that  it  will  !be 
claimed.  These  gentlemen  suffered  as  they  expected  to  do 
— suffered  a  loDg  delay  of  their  professional  advancement 
and  rewards;  but  they  were  not  men  who,  in  a  free 
country,  could  he  kept  down  by  royal  or  official  dis- 
countenance ;  and  they  received  first  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  the  nation,  and  finally,  the  prizes  of  their  profession. 
The  occasion  was  one  which,  by  its  appeal  to  their  highest 
feelings,  could  not  but  rouse  their  intellectual  powers  to 
the  fullest  action ;  and  both  of  them  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  *  The  display  of  his 
power  and  fei-tility  of  mind  in  this  business,  says  Mr. 
Ward  of  Mr.  Brougham,  *has  been  quite  amazing;  and 
these  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  cost  him  nothing.* 

Three  nights  of  illumination  in  London,  sanctioned  by 
the  lord  mayor,  followed  the  announcement  of  the  triumph 
of  the  queen's  cause.  Prince  Leopold,  the  son-in-law=  of 
both  the  royal  parties,  ordered  Marlborough  House  to  be 
illuminated;  and  no  abode  shone  more  brightly.  The 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  burned  in  e^gy  in  the 
streets;  and  there  was  some  mobbing  of  the  newspaper 
offices  which  had  taken  the  government  side  in  the  ques- 
tion; but  there  wa«  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  23rd,  the  queen  sent  down  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  Mr.  Denman  had  begun  to  read, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  thfe  simimons  to  the  Commons  to 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  which  preceded  the  prorogation 
of  parliament.  The  contents  of  the  message  were  of  course 
made  known.  Her  majesty  had  declined  offers  of  money 
and  a  residence,  made  by  the  government  since  the 
dropping  of  the  prosecution ;  and  she  commended  herself 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  due  provision,  and  for 
prote6tion,  in  case  of  a  resumption,  under  some  other  form, 
of  the  proceedings  against  her — an  event  strongly  appre- 
hended by  herself,  and  by  some  others  more  fitted  to 
exercise  a  cool  judgment. 

Addresses  were  presented  to  the  queen,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  almost  all  descriptions  of  people.    On  the 
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29th  of  November  slie  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
return  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a  great  peril  and 
affliction.  Her  reception  -was  everything  that  could  be 
wished,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  vast  multitude  was 
concerned;  and  they  did  honour  to  her  by  the  utmost 
propriety  of  bearing;  but,  within  the  cathedral,  we 
stumble  upon  an  incident  characteristic  of  that  time,  but 
scarcely  credible  in  ours.  *  In  the  general "  thanksgiving," 
the  ofiSciating  clergyman,  Mr.  Hayes,  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St.  Paul's,  omitted  the  particular  thanksgiving 
which,  at  the  request  of  any  parishioner,  it  is  customary 
to  offer  up,  and  which  it  was  understood  her  majesty 
desired  might  be  offered  up  for  her  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hayes  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
rubric  directs  that  those  may  be  named  as  returning  thanks 
who  have  been  previously  prayed  for ;  but  that  the  queen, 
not  having  been  prayed  for,  could  not  be  named  in  the 
thanksgiving.'  Thus,  the  same  interdict  which  deprived 
her  of  the  prayers  of  the  nation,  wrought  to  prevent  her 
from  returning  thanks — a  privilege  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  right  of  every  worshipper  within  the 
Christian  pale. 

The  life  of  this  unhappy  lady  offers  but  little  more  for 
record ;  for  the  life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close.  When 
parliament  met  again,  the  time  of  the  nation  was  largely 
occupied,  and  its  temper  tried,  by  discussions  on  the 
queen's  affiairs,  caused  by  her  continued  exclusion  from 
public  prayers,  and  by  recriminations  on  the  inexhaustible 
subject  of  last  year's  prosecution.  An  annuity  of  £50,000 
was  provided  for  her,  by  act  of  parliament;  and  some 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  for  her  a  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  ensuing  coronation.  It  was  natural  that 
one  so  long  an  outcast,  and  at  length  borne  back  into 
social  life  by  the  sympathies  of  a  nation,  should  accept  too 
much  from  those  sympathies,  and  fail  to  stop  at  the  right 
point  in  her  demands.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
queen  had  retired  into  silence  after  the  grant  of  her 
annuity,  and  the  final  refusal  to  insert  her  name  in  the 
liturgy.  Her  demand  to  be  crowned  with  the  king,  was, 
besides  being  properly  untenable,  far  from  prudent  in 
regard  to  herself,  or  humane  towards  the  king.    He  could 
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not  meet  her  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  the  being 
crowned  was  not  essential  to  her  womanly  honour,  which 
was  now  as  much  vindicated  and  protected  as  it  could  ever 
be.  Whether  the  claim  to  be  crowned  was  or  was  not  a 
fiedse  step  in  prudence  and  taste,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  was  a  mistake.  The  queen  was 
fairly  turned  away  from  the  door,  amidst  contending 
utterances  of  derision,  sympathy,  and  indignation  at  the 
exclusion.  It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  the  personages  '  on  the 
leads,'  *  in  grotesque  dresses,'  drawn  out  of  the  procession 
to  see  the  transaction  ;  and  the  *  fashionable  ladies,'  all 
with  tickets,  no  one  stopping  to  oflFer  hers  to  the  pausing 
queen,  but  all  hurrying  on,  '  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  her ; '  the  people  below,  meantime,  shouting  her 
name  '  with  great  enthusiasm.' 

This  was  the  last  time  of  her  giving  trouble  to  her 
enemies,  or  perplexity  to  the  fashionable  who  crossed  her 
path,  or  smiles  to  the  people  whose  hearts  warmed  towards 
her.  She  must  have  been  often  and  long,  if  not  perpetu- 
ally, since  the  accession  of  the  king,  in  a  fever  of  spirits 
which  could  not  but  wear  her  frame.  The  tension  of  mind 
which  she  had  now  long  undergone  would  have  crazed 
most  women,  and  could  not  be  for  ever  sustained  even 
by  one  of  'so  little  substance'  and  so  much  versatility 
as,  following  Lord  Malmesbury's  testimony  to  her  early 
character,  we  may  attribute  to  her  still.  Her  mortification 
at  the  Abbey  door  happened  on  the  19th  of  July;  on  the 
2nd  of  August  a  bulletin  was  issned,  which  showed  that 
she  was  seriously  ill  of  internal  inflammation.  She  was  in 
no  condition  to  contend  with  disease,  and,  on  the  7th,  she 
sank.  It  is  testified  that  she  said,  with  a  mournful  earnest- 
ness, on  that  last  day,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  live  :  *  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  have  to  suffer  bodily  pain  in 
dying ;  but  I  shall  quit  life  without  any  regret.'  No 
wonder  I  And  who  could  wish  that  she  should  live  ?  At 
the  best,  her  future  years  must  have  been  forlorn.  Sup- 
posing her  conduct,  and  that  of  the  people  towards  her,  to 
nave  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  she  would  still  have  been  a  desolate  being.  To  a 
woman  it  can  never  bo  enough  to  be  a  queen — much  less 
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to  be  a  nominal  qneen,  tinder  perpetual  solicitude  for  the 
very  name.  That  her  long  home  opened  to  her  thus  early 
was  an  event  of  comfort  to  those  who  knew  she  could  never 
have  any  other  home,  or  any  natural  work  or  food  for  her 
domestic  affections.  Yet  the  news  of  her  death — joyfal 
enough  to  her  husband,  who  was  on  a  pleasure  trip  at  the 
time — spread  mourning  over  the  land;  and  a  countless 
multitude  thronged  to  her  faneral-prooession.  There  were 
some  riots  on  this  occasion,  caused  by  ike  determination  of 
the  people  to  have  the  hearse  pass  through  the  city;  a 
point  which  they  gained  after  some  conflict  with  the 
soldiers,  during  which  two  men  were  killed  by  shots  froia 
the  horse-guards  on  duty.  After  the  lord  mayor  quitted 
the  head  of  the  procession,  outside  the  city,  the  funeral 
company  proceeded  quietly  enough  to  Harwich,  where 
the  body  was  immediately  embarked  for  Stade,  on  its  way 
to  Brunswick.  Times  had  changed  since  she  arrived  at 
the  shores  whence  she  thus  departed;  arrived,  'vastly 
happy  with  her  future  expectations/  with  her  prince's 
portrait  in  her  bosom,  and  a  place  on  the  greatest  throne 
in  the  world  within  her  view.  She  had  soon  found  her 
prince  *  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  his  picture ; '  and 
she  found  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  'prospects' 
about  which  she  had  been  so  'vastly  happy.'  For  her 
the  grave  could  never  open  untimely ;  and  we  see  it  open, 
as  she  did,  'without  any  regret,'  though  not  without 
sadness.     She  had  just  entered  her  fifty-third  year. 

We  have  finished  the  story  of  Queen  Caroline  at  once, 
that  we  might  not  have  to  recur  to  it,  with  pain,  at  in- 
tervals. We  must  now  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  early  transactions  of  the  new  reign. 
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CHAPTBB  in. 

DijBsolution  and  New  Parliament — State  of  the  Country— Death  of 
Grattan — Education —  Capital  Punishmenta — Agricultural  Distreas 
— ^Parliamentary  Reform— Catholic  Claims — Constitutional  Associa- 
tion— ^King's  Visit  to  Ireland— Coronation — Death  of  Napoleon. 

On  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parliament — which  may  remain  in  existence  for  six 
months,  if  the  new  king  so  please — to  provide  for  the  civil 
list,  and  all  the  exigencies  of  government  during  the 
coming  elections,  and  then  be  dissolved.  On  the  death  of 
George  III.,  there  was  some  anxious  questioning  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  affairs.  The  time  of  parliament  had,  thus  far  in  the 
session,  been  almost  wholly  occupied  with  legislating 
against  the  disaffected;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
remained  to  be  done.  It  could  hardly  be  gone  through 
during  the  six  months ;  and  a  six  months*  canvass  for  the 
elections  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  country.  It  was 
clearly  convenient,  therefore,  that,  as  the  king's  speech 
declared,  there  should  be  a  new  parliament  called  without 
delay.  But  the  king  and  government  wanted  money,  and 
supplies  must  be  voted  immediately ;  or,  these  matters  of 
the  purse  would  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  the  people 
at  the  elections.  The  Commons  voted  the  supplies;  the 
Lords  acquiesced  in  the  vote,  expressly  dispensing  with 
the  act  of  parliament  properly  necessary  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Two  other  subjects  were  discussed ;  the  position  of 
the  queen,  and  the  issue  of  writs  to  four  boroughs,  against 
which  gross  corruption  had  been  proved*  Lord  J.  Bussell 
carried  through  the  Commons  a  bill  to  prevent  th&  issue  of 
writs  to  these  four  boroughs  of  Grampound,  Penryn,  Bam- 
Btaple,  and  Camelford.  The  bill  was  lost,  by  a  majority 
of  eleven,  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  the  inddent  shows 
that  the  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform  was,  by  this 
time,  able  to  command  attention  in  the  most  (Critical 
seasons.    On  the  28th  of  February,  the  parliament  was 
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prorogned,  to  be  dissolved  on  the  13th  of  March ;  on  1 
21st  of  April  the  new  parliament  assembled  to  be 
in;   and  on  the  27th,  the  king  opened  the  session 
person. 

His  speech  acquiesced  in  economy,  and  declared  his  ( 
tentment  with  the  settlement  of  1816,  rather  than 
any  addition  should  be  made  to  the  popular  burden 
This  sounded  well,  as  the  lord  chancellor  anticipated,  in| 
letter  written  the  day  before,  that  it  would:  *! 
now  the  speech,  in  which  he  will  disavow  wishing  for  i 
increase,  will  make  him  popular ;  and,  if  times  mend, 
give  him  better  chance  of  a  fair  increase  of  income 
anything  else  could  give  him.'    This  declaration,  howevcl 
was  obtained  with  difficulty,  from  a  prince  who  was  alwaj 
in  pressing  need  of  money.     '  Our  royal  master  seems 
have  got  into  temper  again,*  says  ihe  above  letter;  M 
has  been  pretty  well  disposed  to  part  with  us  all,  becau 
we  would  not  make  additions  to  his  revenue.* 

The  ministers  might  well,  indeed,  refuse  *  to  oppress  i  _ 
country  at  present,  by  additional  taxation,  for  this  pur- 
pose.' The  country  was  in  no  state  to  be  trifled  with; 
and  if  the  king  had  dismissed  his  ministers,  he  could  \ 
hardly  have  found  others  who  could  have  promised  him  an 
increase  of  income.  The  social  disorders  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  poverty,  were  in  course  of  treatment  by  the 
harshest  methods  the  constitution  could  be  made  to  yield 
or  countenance.  The  distress  remained ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural complainants  themselves  declared  that  they  did  not 
seek  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes,  who  were  as  sorely  tried  as  themselves. 
The  jails  were  full  of  'Radicals;'  prosecutions  for  high 
treason,  sedition,  libel,  and  blasphemy,  were  going  forward 
aU  over  the  country,  keeping  up  the  disloyal  and  defiant 
action  of  men's  minds;  the  queen  was  hastening  home  to 
take  refuge  among  the  people,  from  the  persecution  of  their 
rulers;  men  were  hanged  in  rows,  under  a  criminal  law 
whose  severity  was  now  a  common  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  legislature  itself;  and,  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  the 
temper  of  the  nation  was  not  the  blandest.  It  was  good 
enough  to  let  the  elections  pass  over  without  violence; 
but  not  so  easy  as  to  bear  any  proposal  for  increasing  the 
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royal  income ;  80  the  king  had  to  get '  into  temper  again/ 
and  keep  his  ministers. 

The  parliament  returned,  amidst  all  this  turmoil  and 
distress,  differed  little  in  its  composition  from  the  last ;  if 
anything,  the  administration  rather  gained  strength  in  it. 
In  its  first  days,  it  lost  oYie  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Mr. 
G  rattan  had  come  up  to  parliament  again,  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics,  though  his  infirmities  rendered  him  unfit  for 
public  service.  He  arrived  in  London  ill;  never  again 
entered  the  House ;  and  told  a  deputation,  who  waited  on 
hina  in  May,  that  they  would  see  him  no  more.  He  was 
then  *  in  the  lowest  state  of  physical  exhaustion ; '  made 
a  vain  effort  to  rise ;  and  here  closed  the  efforts  of  a  long 
and  honest  political  life,  dying  on  the  4th  of  June,  after 
having  spent  forty-five  years  m  the  public  service.  He 
was  missed  and  regretted,  not  only  as  a  faithful  patriot 
and  an  able  man,  but  as  the  last  of  the  band  of  orators 
bequeathed  by  the  previous  century  to  the  present — the 
last  of  tJ^ie  extraordinary  group  of  whom  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  the  prominent  members. 

During  this  session,  when  many  subjects  of  great  and 
growing  interest  were  brought  forward — some  in  regular 
course,  and  some  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
times — one  mighty  plea  was  urged,  which  some  hearers 
thought  irrelevant  to  the  business  of  the  time,  while  wiser 
men  saw  its  close  connection  with  every  form  of  popular 
misery  and  national  difficulty.  This  session  was  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  and  speech  on  behalf 
of  national  education.  Mr.  Ward  might  well  speak  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  capacity  for  labour  and  versatility  of  powers. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Mr.  Lambton  withdrew  his  notice  of 
motion  on  parliamentary  refoim,  for  the  27th,  on  the 
ground  that  a  subject  so  important  could  not  be  properly 
attended  to  by  the  House  or  the  country  at  a  time  when  the 
queen's  business  would  engross  all  minds.  Mr.  Brougham 
then  observed  that,  standing  in  the  same  situation  with 
regard  to  his  motion  on  national  education,  he  should  not 
withdraw  it,  as  parliament  and  the  country  could  have 
nothing  more  important  to  attend  to.  *  By  the  production 
of  the  plan  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  parliament, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  House 
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to  do  a  benefit  to  mankind,  whicli  would  exist  and  be 
widely  felt  long  after  that  qnestion — ^the  queen's  business 
— should  have  ^een  determined ;  and  long  after  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  individuals,  illustrious  as 
they  were,  who  were  more  immediately  connected  with  it, 
should  have  been  forgotten.'  On  the  28th  of  June  was 
brought  forward  the  &st  comprehensive  and  definite  pio- 

Eosal  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  As 
as  l^een  recorded  in  a  previous  page,  an  education  com- 
mittee had  been  sitting  since  1816,  by  whose  labours  a 
great  mass  of  valuable  information — of  moral  statistics- 
had  been  collected  and  made  available ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
had,  at  that  time,  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward, a  scheme  of  popular  education  for  London,  under 
parliamentary  sanction  and  control,  before  attempting  to 
diffuse  instruction  over  the  whole  country.  In  his  present 
jnove,  he  said  nothing  of  this  former  intention,  but  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  entire  population  of 
'  the  poor  in  England  and  \Yales.' 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Broiagham  was  never  adopted; 
but  the  movement  was  not  lost.  No  plan  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  has  yet  been  adopted,  and  it  is  stiU 
impossible  to  see  when  such  an  event  will  happen ;  but  the 
facts  obtained  and  made  known,  the  attention  excited,  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  education  produced  in  a 
multitude  of  minds,  which  yet  cannot  agree  to  any  scheme 
hitherto  brought  forward,  have  been,  in  themselves,  a  sort 
of  education,  in  preparation  for  a  higher  and  a  better ;  and 
these  date  from  Mr.  Brougham's  efforts  in  1816  and  1820. 
If  we  have  still  too  many  ma^ks  instead  of  signatures,  in 
parish  registers,  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was ;  if  we  still  find  old  gentlemen,  here  and  there,  who 
exhort  against  the  *  over-instruction  of  the  people,'  and 
ladies  who  refuse  to  take  domestic  servants  who  can  read 
and  write,  we  rarely  meet,  in  towns  and  in  ordinary 
middle-class  society,  with  those  alarms  about  the  effect  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  inkhom  upon  the  poor,  which 
were  common  when  Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  plead  their 
C5ause. 

According  to  his   statement,  the    children    requiring 
means  of  education  were  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
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popnlation  in  England ;  whereas  those  provided  with  any 
means  of  education  at  all  were  only  one-sixteenth  (accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  census,  it  was  one-seventeenth); 
and  if  the  number  was  deducted  of  those  who  received 
merely  a  decent  training  in  regard  to  habits,  which  was 
all  that  dame-schools  and  other  inferior  schools  could 
afford,  the  amount  of  effectual  teaching  would  be  found  to 
be  indeed  miserably  small.  Large  districts  were  destitute 
of  all  means  of  instruction  whatever :  in  others,  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Dissenters,  who  had  carried  out  the 
plan  of  Sunday-schools  much  more  vigorously  than  the 
Church,  were  the  only  reliance;  and,  good  as  are  the 
principle  and  plan,  no  weekly  meetings  for  instruction  can 
ever  impart  any  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  or 
.supply  the  place  of  that  training  of  intellect  and  habits 
which  is  a  main  element  in  what  is  called  education. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  education  committee 
was  altogether  from  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham's  plan  provided  for  the  schoolmasters 
being  all  members  of  that  church ;  for  their  being  elected 
pn  the  recommendation  of  clergymen,  together  with  that 
of  resident  householders;  and  for  their  qualification  for 
the  office,  by  taking  the  sacrament  within  a  month  pf  their 
appointment.  These  were  proposals  which  coidd  not  be 
acceded  to  by  Dissenters;  and  which,  therefore,  neces- 
sitated the  rejection  of  the  scheme.  No  scheme  of  popular 
education  can  ever  become  national,  in  this  country,  which 
gives  the  management  of  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
masters  to  the  Church,  while  Dissenters  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  almost  every  district,  and 
especially  in  the  most  populous,  where  the  Dissenters  bear 
their  full  share  in  such  education  £^8  already  exists.  This 
difficulty  was  immediately  fatal  to  the  measure,  and  has 
been  so  to  every  scheme  proposed  through  succeeding 
years;  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  insisting 
on  direct  religious  instruction,  as  a  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
the  Dissenters  refusing  either  to  subject  their  children  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Church,  or  to  pay  for  a 
system  from  which  their  children  are  necessarily  excluded. 
Whenever  aj.1  parties  shall  consent  to  establish  a  system 
of  secular  instruction,  providing  for  the  religious  training 
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to  be  carried  on  in  perfect  freedom  by  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  the  respective  denominations,  the  nation  may 
enjoy  a  scheme  of  general  education ;  but,  evidently,  not 
till  then.  Mr.  Brougham's  measure  was  dropped,  after  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill ;  but  it  answered  a  great  purpose 
in  rousing  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  the  most  important 
subject  which  could  occupy  it;  and  it  will  ever  remain 
memorable  as  the  first  express  move  towards  the  greatest 
achievement  which  still  remains  to  be  effected.  This 
session  was,  the  while,  affording  evidence  of  the  need  of 
popular  enlightenment,  and  of  the  educational  training 
which  is  afforded  by  the  free  discussion  of  social  interests. 
We  find  petitions  presented,  from  country  districts,  com- 
plaining of  the  operation  of  machinery  in  throwing  people 
out  of  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  freedom  of  trade. 

Something  was  gained  this  year,  in  the  direction  of  a 
diminution  of  capital  punishment,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's success,  in  carrying  three  bills  out  of  six  which  he 
brought  forward  in  the  place  of  the  lamented  Sir  S. 
Eomilly.  By  the  passage  of  these  bills,  shoplifting  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings  ceased  to  be  punishable  with  death 
— great  as  was  the  lord  chancellor's  apprehension  that,  by 
this  relaxation,  small  tradesmen  would  be  ruined,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence "  that  the  severity  of  the  law 
caused  that  offence  to  go  almost  invariably  unpunished. 
There  is  something  amusing,  and  certainly  instructive,  in 
looking  back,  after  a  few  years,  upon  the  records  of  the 
fears  of  legislators.  Lord  Redesdale  was,  on  this  occasion, 
alarmed  at  the  proposal  that  men  should  no  longer  he  pnt 
to  death  for  blackening  their  faces  in  the  commission  of 
theft  by  night.  The  offence  of  stealing  game  and  other 
articles  by  night  remained  punishable  by  fine  and  trans- 
portation ;  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
Black  Act  by  which  night-thefts,  with  blackened  faces, 
were  made  punishable  with  death.  Lord  Redesdale  told 
of  the  tax  he  and  his  neighbours  had  to  pay — £200  a  year, 
for  a  police  of  six  men — to  check  deer-stealing  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest ;  and  he  declared  his  fear  that  if  men, 
already  deer-stealers,  were  no  longer  to  be  hanged  for 
blackening  their  faces,  *the  practice  among  these  depre- 
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dators  would  be  universally  resorted  to.'  He  was  supported 
by  the  lord  cbancellor,  who  actually  succeeded  in  throwiag 
out  that  clause  of  the  bill.  From  this  time  forward,  how- 
ever, it  was  no  longer  a  capital  oflfence  for  an  Egyptian  to 
remain  one  year  in  the  country ;  for  a  notorious  thief  to 
reside  in  Northumberland  or  Cumberland ;  for  any  one  to 
be  found  disguised  in  the  Mint,  or  to  injure  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  vagrant  laws  were  now  to  be  supposed 
severe  enough  for  gipsies ;  and  the  laws  which  protected 
the  southern  counties  to  be  sufficient  for  the  northern. 
By  the  third  of  the  successful  bills,  which  was  carried  with 
some  mutilation,  several  offences — some  serious,  and  some 
no  more  so  than  the  wounding  of  cattle  and  the  sending 
threatening  letters — were  reduced  from  capital  to  simple 
felonies.  But  in  no  case  were  the  offences  of  stealing  on 
navigable  rivers,  and  even  the  lighter  kinds  of  forgery, 
permitted  to  be  visited  with  punishment  short  of  death. 
The  bills  regarding  these  crimes  were  necessarily  with- 
drawn ;  no  further  advance  was  made,  for  some  sessions,  in 
substitutinaj  milder  punishments  for  that  of  death.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  continued  his  efforts,  year  by  year ;  but 
could  only  work  out  some  preparation  for  future  success. 
In  his  attempt  in  regard  to  forgery,  in  the  session  of  1821, 
he  committed  a  mischievous  oversight  in  inserting  the 
forgery  of  Bank  of  England  notes  among  those  which  were 
to  remain  punishable  with  death,  as  the  forgeries  of  wills, 
transfers  of  stock,  and  marriage  registers  and  licences. 
He  yielded  this  point,  on  the  ground  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  offence  of  forging  bank-notes ;  but  he  thus  gave  up  the 
strong  ground  that  the  capital  punishment  was  less  effec- 
tive than  a  milder  one  for  the  prevention  of  the  offence, 
and  enabled  his  opponents  to  regard  him  as  considering 
the  severer  punishment  the  best  for  its  object.  All  that 
was  gained  for  three  years  was  a  pledge  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1822:  *That  this  House  will, 
^t  an  early  period  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take 
nto  their  most  serious  consideration  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  laws,  by  abating  their 
Bndue  rigour.'  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
Df  16,  in  a  House  of  218;  and  the  *loud  cheers'  whioh 
Ibllowed  the  announcement  excited  much  expectation 
VOL.  !•  2  a 
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|;hrotighoiit  the  ooTintry,  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
Commons  would  redeem  tbejr  pledge  on  the  arrival  of  the 
session  of  1823. 

The  restlessness  of  thp  ootmtry  under  *  agricultural  dis- 
tress '  was  in  these  dgj,ys  a  perpetual,  as  commercial  distress 
was  a  frequently  recurring  evil.  It  might  really  puzzle  ^ 
visitant  from  another  hemisphere  to  understand  how  i^ 
could  be  that,  with  regard  to  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
— an  article  inevitably  produced,  because  inevitably  con- 
sumed— the  producers  should  be,  for  long  courses  of  years, 
distressed  and  impoverished.  'From  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  parliament  (1820),  numerpus  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  the  existing  agricultural  distress  had  been 
presented  tp  the  House,  stating  in  strong  language  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  imploring  parliament  pS  apply  a 
remedy.'  The  remedy  applied  for  was,  the  raising  of 
prices  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  scarcity ;  a  project 
"tv^hich  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of 
bread-eaters  would  agree  to.  A  committee  of  inquiry  -v^as 
obtained  by  a  sort  of  accident — by  a  number  of  too-oo^i- 
fident  members  of  thp  House  having  gone  home,  instead  pf 
waiting  till  the  debate  closed  at  four  i^  the  morning ;  but 
the  government,  who  did  not  choose  to  open  again  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws,  managed  to  limit  the  function  of 
^is  committee  tp  the  inquiry,  whether  the  averages  were 
obtained  correct,  so  ^s  to  afibrd  reliablp  information  as  to 
the  pricps  of  corn  abroad?  In  1821,  'the  agricultural  dis- 
tress of  the  present  year  was  not  inferior  to  lihat  pf  1820. 
No  new  causes  of  embarrassment  had  sprung  up,  but  thp 
price  of  com  still  continued  low;'  landlords  would  not 
reduce  their  rents,  and  farmers  had  to  pay  their  rents  put 
of  their  capital.  In  1822,  '  t^e  beginning  of  the  prespnt 
year  was  marked  chiefly  by  the  clamours  pf  the  fanners 
and  landowners.*  Ii^  1823,  'the  country  exhibited  the 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  a  steady  and  prpgressive  pros- 
perity. Every  branch  of  manufacti^ring  industry  was  in  a 
flourishing  state.'  Yet,  though  agricultme  was  in  a  some- 
what less  depressed  condition,  'complaints  were  uttered, 
in  various  county-n^eetings  held  immediately  before,  or 
shortly  after,  the  meeting  of  parliq,paent.'  These  incessant 
groanings,  wearisome  to  the  ears,  and  truly  distressing  to 
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the  lip^xts,  of  e^\\  listeners,  were  not  bo^e  away  idly  on 
the  wmdi^.  ^hej  did  not  ofetaii^  from  parliament  the  aid 
which  the  pomplainants  desired,  but  they  largely  advanced 
^e  caneie  of  parUsi-rppntaTy  reforni.  If  the  agricultural 
^terpst  had  been  in  a  etate  of  higl^  prosperity  from  1820 
to  ^83P,  tte  great  question  of  refon^  of  parliament  must 
I^ye  r^m^ned  a^O€|,t  n^uph  longer  than  it  did,  from  the 
i(^ert;^ee8  q^  ppppsit jon  of  the  agricultural  classes  •  who,  as 
it  was,  we^e  sufipiciently  discontented  with  parliament  to 
deairp  a  change.  !pxtraorainary  as  this  may  appear,  when 
we  regard  only  the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest 
i^  the  House  at  that  time,  we  shall  find,  on  looking  abroad 
tbroiigt  the  country,  th^t  it  was  so.  Such  politicians  as 
C9bbett  prpsppted  themselves  among  the  discontented 
farmers,  and  preached  to  them  about  the  pressure  of  the 
4ebt,  of  ^  b€|d  system  of  taxation,  and  a  habit  of  extrava- 
gant pxpenditTirp ;  and  of  a  sho^t  method  of  remedying 
ttiescj  eyils,  by  obtaining  a  better  constituted  House  of 
Con^ippn^.  ^t  w€^s  no  small  section  of  the  agricultural 
classes  t^at  assisted  in  carrying  the  question  at  last ;  and 
it  wquld  te  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  that  order  of 
Tefpriper^  qbtaiped  their  convictions  tjirough  the  distress 
of  these  ypars. 

E^e^pj;  by  such  advancen^ent  in  political  education  as  is 
wrought  by  adversity,  and  the  discussion  which  it  excites, 
the  first  ypar  of  the  new  king's  reign  cannot  be  called  one 
of  progress.  No  prosperity  accrued  to  the  people;  and 
nothing  wa§  done  by  the  government,  which  could  redeem 
them  from  the  odium  of  their  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
qiieen.  T^e  next  session  was  more  fiiu  of  deeds  and  of 
prom;.se,  and  some  brightness  of  hope  begins  to  dawn  upon 
the  dark  scene  pf  jnisrule  and  discontent  in  England.  It 
wae  sometl^jn§  that  the  c^^t^estion  of  parliamentary  reform 
ha4  liow  bpcpme  isp  prominent  as  that  three  motions 
relating  to  it  ^QVO  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  session ; 
besifdes  that  great  meetings  were  held  elsewhere,  w^iich 
idpdl^^  sentiment  and  stimulated  discussion.  Of  these 
meeti^igs,  tne  most  important  was  a  dinner  at  the  London 
Tavern,  oi^  tlie  4th  of  May,  when  speeches  of  great  vigour 
were  ^ade  by  the  leading  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Common^,  ai^d  when  Dr.  Lushington  openly  declared,  and 
"       '  "        •    '  •       •      •    p  '  2  A  2 
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dearly  proved,  that  the  way  to  every  other  reform  was 
through  an  amended  conBtitiition  of  the  legislatnre. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  continuotis  and 
saocessfnl  agitation  of  the  reform  question — ^an  agitation 
which  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  peaoe.  It  appears  to  he 
as  true  in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual, 
that  in  order  to  rise,  morally  and  intellectually,  it  must 
be  possessed  by  some  great  idea,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
its  best  powers  must  be  appealed  to  and  perseveriogly 
exercised.  As  a  man  will  never  become  wortliy  of  his 
manhood  who  lives  on  from  day  to  day,  merely  taking 
what  comes,  and  neither  endeavouring  to  raise  his  concep- 
tions of  what  he  might  be,  nor  to  live  up  to  such  notiong 
as  he  has ;  so  neither  can  a  nation  keep  up  any  nationality 
which  has  no  aims  and  no  ideal.  The  herd  who  live 
under  a  despot  may  go  on  being  a  herd  from  generation  to 
generation ;  they  are  not  a  nation,  and  not  having  national 
privileges,  have  no  national  duty.  With  those  who  live 
under  a  representative  system,  the  case  is  widely  different; 
they  must  rise  morally,  or  they  will  sink  politically ;  they 
cannot  keep  still,  fold  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  leave  the 
conduct  of  affairs  to  their  rulers.  It  was  the  mistake  of 
the  government  of  Lords  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  Eldon,  and 
Castlereagh,  not  to  perceive  this  plain  truth;  and  their 
not  perceiving  it  was  the  cause,  not  only  of  their  misrule, 
but  of  their  despondency  about  the  state  of  the  nation. 
During  the  war,  the  nation  were  supplied  with  the  idea 
of  the  time — ^from  without,  as  it  were ;  so  that,  to  their 
short-sighted  rulers,  all  appeared  safe  and  well  at  home. 
The  idea,  in  this  case,  was  of  the  national  preservation 
first,  and  its  honour  afterwards.  It  is  the  one  only  quality 
which  makes  war  endurable,  that  it  supplies  a  national 
idea  at  the  time  for  the  people's  heart  and  mind  to  work 
up  to ;  and  it  is  the  great  curse  of  war — a  heavier  curse 
than  its  bloodshed,  burnings,  and  cost  of  woe  and  wealth 
— that  it  engrosses  a  nation  with  an  idea  lower  than  it 
might  have  and  ought  to  have,  unless  it  be  a  stru^le  for 
existence  or  redemption.  The  English  nation  had  now 
come  out  of  a  war ;  and,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  some  great  general  aim  must  be  presented 
for  it  to  work  up  to.    The  government  did  not  see  the 
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neoessity,  and  would,  ignorantly  and  nnconscioiisly,  have 
dissolved  the  national  unity,  by  requiring  every  man  to 
subside  into  his  own  home  and  proper  business,  without 
entertaining  any  national  ideas  at  all,  till  the  next  war 
should  call  up  the  whole  people  again  to  act  as  one  man. 

In  accordance  with  this  notion  of  theirs,  the  government 
set  itself  to  repress  and  punish  every  movement  of  thought 
and  speech  which  had  any  political  aspiration  in  it.  This 
brought  out  a  more  violent  and  ignorant  thought,  and  a 
more  desperate  speech,  till  there  were  treason  orations  on 
hustings,  and  drilling  on  heaths,  and  diabolical  murder- 
plots  in  stables;  and  the  government  regarded  their 
charge,  the  nation,  as  sinking  under  an  attack  of  moral 
and  political  plague.  There  was  no  fear,  however ;  and  the 
lesson  offered  by  those  times  may  serve  to  guide  and  cheer 
a  future  time,  when  a  like  crisis  may  occur,  from  however 
dififdrent  causes.  The  necessary  idea  and  consequent  aim 
were  sure  to  arise ;  and  here,  under  this  date,  we  see  what 
they  were.  The  nation  aspired  to  improve  its  own  life. 
Like  a  man  who  finds  his  indolence  weakening  him,  his 
want  of  aim  giving  occasion  to  disorder  among  his  pas- 
sions, and  his  interior  liberties  wasting  under  this  anarchy, 
and  who  rouses  himself  to  contemplate  the  idea  he  once 
had  of  what  he  would  be,  and  stimulates  himself  to  over- 
take this  ideal — the  English  nation  now  began  to  rouse 
itself  for  its  immortal  struggle  to  become  the  representative 
commonwealth  that  it  professed  to  be.  Day  by  day  it 
became  clear  to  more  minds,  and  more  clear  to  all  minds, 
that  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  representation  was  to 
secnre  all  that  was  wanted  by  reasonable  malcontents,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  to  silence  unreasonable  disaffection. 
From  the  moment  that  reform  of  parliament  became  the 
ascertained  and  avowed  aim  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
English  nation,  a  new  life  was  infused  into  the  frame  of 
•pngrliwh  society.  Disaffection  was  absorbed  into  a  strenuous 
political  action,  and  the  noblest  virtues  of  activity,  self- 
denial,  and  generosity  manifested  themselves  with  growing 
vigour  and  glory,  till  the  struggle  and  the  sacrifice  of 
aristocratic  prejudice,  privilege,  and  interest  were  com- 
pleted, as  regards  that  particular  effort,  by  the  achievement 
of  parliamentary  reform  in  1832.    It  was  not  till  that 
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year  that  the  work  waft  sefen  tb  be  effectual ;  but  the  effort 
yielded  inestimable  fruits  from  month  to  month  of  thia  ten 
preceding  years.  Duriiiff  aU  that  time,  the  people  T^tere 
learning  to  apprehend  tne  value  of  that  representative 
systiem  which  had  been  duly  appreciated  hithtertd  only 
fitfully  and  partially,  atid  had  still  to  be  studiied  as  a  new 
lesson  by  the  whole  of  the  generation  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  ideas  of  the  wslr.  The  lesson  was  learned, 
soundly  ahd  thoroughly.  The  lowest  of  the  people  came 
tb  ktio W  feometidng  of  the  idea  of  citizenship ;  the  instructed 
became  animated  with  more  tdvid  ahd  definite  oonbeptions 
oi  political  duties  and  liberties;  and  the  holders  of 
aristocratic  power,  privilege,  arid  interest— thbse  who 
held  Inuch  of  the  representation  ds  a  personal  i)ropertJr- 
were  stirehgthened  arid  prepared  foi:  A  sacrifice  of  pblitical 
privilege  and  projierty,  so  noble  as  is  even  fet  hardly 
apprecisltiBd,  but  Will  not  fail  td  be  idmired  and  hohour^ 
as  it  ought  through  the  Unborn  generations  which  will 
l-ead  history  in  the  clear  light  df  a  futuf e  age.  While  the 
apprehensiviB  ahd  narrbw-ijiihded  inilers  of  that  period 
were  fehuddering  over  the  relrelationS.  of  thb  time,  and 
writing  to  each  other  that  *  all  that  just  ahd  honest  pride 
which  once  gave  coihfort  dhd  dignity  to  A  state  of  exil^tenoe 
in  this  countty,  is  nearly  caiicelled  and  obliterated,'  that 
country  was  pireparing  to  shpw  how  safe  and  how  noble 
an  abode  it  was  for  thb  principles  of  true  liberiiy  and 
impartial  law,  iand  how  little  T^as  to  be  feared  for  a  nation 
whose  multitude  desired  to  share  in  the  respohisibilities  of 
legisation  and  order,  and  whose  aristocracy  could  surrender 
ancient  privilege  and  property  dt  thia  sumnioris  bf  a  new 
tiirie.  Theye  kad  loilgbeen  isome  ahiong  that  aristocracy, 
enlightened  and  humane,  who  had  beeti  awake  to  this 
summons,  and  many  dmon^  the  multitttdb  "Who  had  b^n 
impatient  at  its  deliay;  but  the  effectual  efforts  -which 
achieved  the  i-i^form  bf  p^rliameht  may  be  confeidbted  to 
have  begun  from  this  spring  of  l82l. 

The  avowals  and  incitements  tittered  at  that  dinner  SLt 
the  London  Tavern  on  the  4th  of  May,  spfeAd  tntougH.  the 
land,  being  preceded  by  one,  and  followed  by  two  more 
distinct  movements  in  parliariient.  That  movements  in 
parliament  were  instigated  and  supported  by  the  country 
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is  evidfent  enoiigii — ^not  ovly  from  the  obviotis  truth  that 
no  order,  or  corporate  or  assembled  body,  ever  reforms 
itself  without  pressure  frotn  without,  but  from  the  number 
oi  petitibiiS  for  reform  which  we  find  sent  up  td  the  39[ouse 
dtlHhg  this  and  succeeding  sessions.  Supported  by  a 
inass  of  such  petitions,  Mr.  Lambton  moved,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  for  a  committee  of  the  wliolfe  House,  to  considel: 
ihe  state  of  the  reptesentatibn  of  the  jpeople  in  parliament. 
During  the  debate,  which  occupied  two  eveninjgs,  the 
opposite  benches  were  nearly  empty;  and  there  was  So 
thia  an  attendahce  during  both  evenings  ds  to  show  that 
the  House  itself  wds  little  aware  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  questioh  before  it.  The  division  was  takeh  during 
the  absence  of  the  leading  members  on  beth  sides,  and 
even  of  Mr.  Lambton  hilhself,  the  numbers  being  55  to  43  ; 
that  is,  there  was  a  ihdjority  of  12  against  Mr.  Lgliiibton's 
motion.  Perhaps  the  leading  members  on  both  sides 
might  have  been  surprised  if  they  could  have  been  told 
how,  '6ti  that  day  Eleven  years,  the  coiintry  would  be 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  in  the  certainty  of 
success ;  and  how,  on  that  day  twelve  ye^rs,  the  reforihed 
parliameht  would  be  in  full  bareei-,  at  leisure  for  further 
improvements,  from  the  ^eat  question  of  the  century 
being  disposed  of. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  John  Itlissell  took  up  the 
subject,  wittout  securing  mUch  more  attention  to  i^hat  he 
had  to  say  than  Mr.  Lambton  had  enjoyed.  Few 
*  leading  nienlberS '  took  the  trouble,  or  had  the  cdui-iige  to 
attend  while  he  recolnmended  his  resolutions.  These 
resolutions  -^ent  merely  to  declare  that  the  people  t^ere 
dissiatisfied  With  their  reprefientation ;  that  iUeahs  fehduld 
be  taken  to  effebt  £i.  reptesehtatibn  of  weisilthy  and  pbpuloUs 
plaices  which  had  as  yet  no  voice  in  the  legislature ;  and 
that  boroughs  bohvicted  of  bribery  and  cori-uptibn  should 
be  disfranchised.  There  was  little  debate;  the  first 
resolution  waS  cbhdemned  by  a  iiiajority  of  3l  in  a  House 
of  2^79 ;  and  the  others  were  negatived  without  a  divii^ioh. 

tJilproinising  as  all  this  looked,  a  real  beginning  was 
made,  and  immediately,  tb  amehd  the  reJ)reSentation. 
Grampound  was  disfranchised,  to  the  disihay  and  grief  ot 
tibe  lord  chahcellor,  who  saw  no  bounds  to  the  iuisbhief 
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of  depriTing  some  possibly  innocent  electors  there  of  their 
votes,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  the  rest,  while  he 
could  perceive  no  reason  for  giving  the  franchise  to  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  populous  places.  As 
the  bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  Grrampound  franchise 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Leeds ;  but  the  Lords  decided  foi 
two  additional  members  for  the  county  of  York,  instead  of 
giving  a  representation  to  Leeds.  There  was  some  difficult 
as  to  whether  the  Commons  should  put  up  with  snob  a 
contravention  of  their  will  by  the  Lords ;  bnt  Lord  John 
Bussell  thought  it  important  to  take  all  that  could  be  got 
on  this  question;  and,  though  the  bill  had  ceased  to  be  his 
charge  after  sustaining  some  essential  alterations  before  it 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  he  secured  its  final  acceptancd  by 
the  Commons,  and  it  passed  on  the  30th  of  May.  It  was 
on  occasion  of  this  bill  that  Mr.  Ward  said  that  he  did 
not  conceive  that  by  voting  for  the  disfranchisemeat  of 
Grampound,  *  he  was  giving  any  pledge  to  what  was  called 
parliamentary  reform.'  So  he  thought,  and  so  thcnght 
many  who  were,  like  him,  unaware  that  they  were  now 
securely  involved  in  a  movement  against  which  ther  bad 
formerly  protested.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  records— 
in  this  case  very  brief — of  the  gradual  enlargemeat  of 
views  which  time  and  thought  bring  to  such  men.  It  is 
an  instructive  comment  on  the  past,  and  a  vahable 
prophecy  as  to  the  future.  In  October,  1819,  Mr.  Ward 
writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  *A11  I  am  afraid  of  is, 
that  by  having  the  theoretical  defects  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  perpetually  dinned  into  their  ears,  the  well- 
intentioned  and  well-affected  part  of  the  community  shoTild 
at  last  begin  to  suppose  that  8ome  reform  is  necessary. 
Now,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  reform  that  would  not 
bring  us  within  the  draught  of  the  whirlpool  of  democracy, 
towards  whi^h  we  should  be  attracted  by  an  irresistible 
force,  and  in  an  hourly  accelerating  ratio.  But  I  flatter 
myself  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the  country  to  preserve 
us  long  from  such  an  innovation.'  In  April,  1820,  be 
writes :  *  But  I  confess  that  when  I  see  the  progress  that 
reform  seems  to  be  making,  not  only  among  the  vulgar, 
but  among  persons  like  yourself,  of  understanding  and 
education,  clear  of  interested  motives  and  party  fsmaticism, 
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my  spirits  fail  me  upon  the  subject I  should  look 

for-ward  with  much  more  comfort  to  what  may  remain  to 
me  of  life,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  first  day  of 
reform  was  not  at  hand,  and  that  the  first  day  of  reform 
would  not  be  the  first  day  of  the  English  revolution/  In 
February,  1821,  he  tells  his  correspondent  that  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  *  would  keep  the  nomination  boroughs ; ' 
adding :  *  For  my  part,  I  am  well  enough  content  with  the 
constitution  as  it  is.  This  much,  however,  I  must  confess, 
that  if  public  opinion — the  opinion  of  men  of  sense  and 
reflection  like  yourself,  unconnected  with  party — once 
turns  against  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  change.  We  anti- 
reformers  stand  upon  practical  benefit — now  there  is  no 
talking  about  the  pra<itical  benefit  of  a  discredited  con- 
stitution.' In  June,  1822,  though  still  declaiing  himself 
•  afraid  of  parliamentary  reform,'  he  speaks  with  satisfac- 
tion of  the  control  exercised  by  public  opinion  over  the 
votes  of  the  Commons,  and  bears  this  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  mind  under  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  "Writing  of  Byron's  prediction  of  a 
revolution,  he  says :  *  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  distress,  and  some 
discontent,  that  this  event  is  highly  improbable.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  England  are  advancing 
in  knowledge  and  good  sense.  Party-spirit  seems  to  be 
less  blind  and  furious  than  it  used  to  be.  There  is  less 
&ctious  opposition — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  House,  but 
of  the  country — to  the  ministry,  and  less  factious  support 
of  it.  People  do  not  abandon  themselves  so  entirely  to 
certain  leaders,  but  exercise  a  more  discriminating  judg- 
ment upon  each  question  as  it  arises.'  In  a  few  years,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Canning  ministry.  Here  we 
have  in  brief  the  history  of  a  large  class  of  the  minds  of 
the  time,  which  were  opening  sideways,  as  one  may  say, 
while  those  of  the  lowest  order  of  reformers  were  opening 
upwards. 

The  other  great  feature  of  the  session  was  the  removal 
of  the  conflict  on  the  Catholic  claims  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  evident  to  all  far-seeing  men  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  it  would  no  longer  do  for 
politicians  to  go  on  repeating  from  year  to  year  their  own 
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fbelings  about  admitting  Catholics  to  the  legislattire,  and 
their  own  opinions  about  the  pemicions  character  and 
tendencies  of  the  Catholic  Ikith ;  but  wheh  they  would  be 
compelled  by  circtimstatices  tb  take  a  fresh  view  of  tlib 
whole  iq[ufe8tion,  modified  as  it  Was  bjr  the  admissioii  of 
new  feleiiieiits,  aiid  beaHng  a  new  i-elation  tb  the  history  of 
the  time.  ThiB  occd6ion  wafe  drawing  on  from  year  to 
year.  Whieii  we  see  it  arrive,  we  Shall  take  a  brief  sUrvey 
of  the  old  viiBW  in  offering  the  aspect  of  the  hew.  Mean- 
time, it  riiust  be  recorded  here  that  this  fiessioh  of  1821 
was  marked  by  the  going  ovei-  of  the  Cokhihons  to  tte 
cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  thfe  i-fesponfiibility  of  their 
exclusion  from  JJoliticial  life  being  thrown  upon  the  Lords. 
It  was  ill  March  of  this  year  thdt  Mr.  Ward  wrote :  *  Wdll  ( 
what  feay  Jrou  at  Oifoiri  to  the  prbgi-ess  the  Edtnin 
Catholics  are  bo  ^iddently  tilaMng  to^-drds  an  equal  partici- 
pation of  all  privileges  ?  Is  it  borne  patiently,  6v  will  a 
greslt  cry  he  raifeled?  Not  thdt  1  think  the  bill  will  pto 
this  year ;  bui  the  iTiiell'e'ctUal  preponderance  in  its  fevorlt 
is  so  great  in  parliament,  that  ohe  can  halrdly  conceive 
either  that  bi-  feome  isuch  meastLrb  being  very  Ibhg  delayed. 
The  tone  of  opbosition  tb  it  is  lowered  to  the  utmost 
point.'  It  was  not  by  '  intellectual  J)i:feponderance '  thai 
Mr.  Plunket's  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lotds,  after 
having  been  passed  in  the  Comtnoti^  by  a  niajority  of  19 
on  the  third  reading.  *The  Duke  of  York,'  says  Lord 
Eldon,  *  has  done  more  to  quiet  this .  matter  than  evetj- 
thing  else  put  together.  It  has  had  a  great  bfibct.'  If 
*everythihg  else'  on  that  iside  delayed  the  tesistance  to 
the  Commons  lefes  than  the  Duke  of  York,  the  resistance 
was  obviously  in  a  despetate  state.  If  the  dtike  hstd  had 
anything  to  claitti  on  the  ground  of  *  intellectual  ptepon- 
derance,'  he  was  mortal,  and  he  was  hot  youtig.  Bo  the 
issue  was  not  doubtful,  iand  probably  not  distaiit.  The 
Catholics  rejoiced  with  the  quiethess  J)olitic  uiider  tneir 
still  depressed  condition.  The  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  rejoiced  more  loudly  and  openly.  The  Loids  rejoiced 
also.  In  their  blindness  tb  what  was  coming,  they  thought 
all  was  well  when  they  tad  thrown  out  the  bill  of  this 
se&sion  by  ^  majoril^  of  39.  Lord  Eldoh  writes :  '  I  have 
nothing  further  to  delay  your  drinking  to  the  thirty-nine 
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who  saved  the  thirty-nine  artides — a  very  fashionable 
toast.'  Their  rejoicing  tnight  be  allowed  ungrudgingly — 
Hot  only  because  it  "Vvras  shoH-lived,  but  becaude  it  was 
merely  a  veil  shrouding  terrors,  not  the  less  pitiable  for 
being  visionary.  The  sjiirit  of  fear  is  as  much  an  object 
of  compassion  to  the  stoirit  of  faith  in  pdlitics  as  in  any- 
other  departinetit  of  life ;  and,  till  those  t^ho  stiffer  tinder 
it  can  be  disabused  of  their  tertors,  any  snatbhes  of  relief 
and  mirth  that  they  cah  enjoy  may  be  regarded  with  for- 
bearance, and  even  syinpathy,  by  those,  among  others, 
whom  they  at-e  oppressing  for  yet  a  little  while.  So  the 
Catholic^  could  smile  at  the  echoes  of  the  toast  of  the 
thirty-nine,  while  diligently  preparing  for  a  re-urging  of 
their  claims. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  an  organised  attack  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  60  soon  biffled,  aiid  so 
effectually  resisted,  that  a  mere  notification  of  the  fact 
would  serve,  were  it  not  that  the  promptitude  and  fidelity 
shown  in  the  defence  of  liberty  of  pHnting  are  themselves 
a  feature  of  the  times  Which  ought  to  be  prominently 
brought  forward. 

Seasonis  of  harsh  rule  are  invariably  those  of  licence  of 
speech.  Men  under  torment  or  in  bonds  groan  or  curse; 
and  a  jpeople  under  stringent  misrule  will  rail ;  and  theiir 
baser  part  may  be  ei:pected  to  mock  and  blaspheme. 
Thus  it  was  whil^  Lord  Sidmouth  was  in  power.  Libels, 
caricaturiBS,  irreligious  scoffs,  abounded;  and  the  more 
they  were  noticed,  the  more  they  abounded.  It  is  observ- 
able that  these  libels  were  not  the  weapon  of  any  one 
party.  While  the  lowest  vendors  of  printed  trash  were 
lampooning  the  rulers  of  the  country,  the  government 
press  was  libelling  the  leaders  of  the  pojiiilar  party ;  and, 
indeed,  pouring  out  slanders  against  eVery  man  of  liberal 
politics  whom  it  could  find  means  to  attack.  Evil-speak- 
mg  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  like  a  curse  all  over  the 
land.  Statesmen,  and  Private  gentlemen,  and  literary 
men>  were  fighting  duels;  aiid  the  prisons  and  police- 
offices  were  crowded  with  bold  ruffians  or  tattered  ballad- 
vendors,  who  dealt  in  tailing  for  bread.  Women  wer^ 
shamed  in  newspapers — ^a  thing  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  at  a  time  when  the  hijghest  woman  iii  the  realm  was 
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pilloried  in  the  Hotuse  of  Lords  for  a  succession  of  weeks; 
the  king  was  caricatured — the  ministers  were  nicknamed 
— every  public  man  was  slandered — and  the  diseased 
appetite  for  mockery  and  vituperation  seized  upon  sacred 
things ;  and  there  was  nothing  so  high  or  holy,  but  that  it 
was  laid  hold  of  for  purposes  of  malice  or  low  wit.  The 
evil  was  undeniable.  The  only  questions  were  how  it 
arose,  and  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  great 
practical  mistake  was  in  the  conclusion  that  it  arose,  un- 
provoked, from  the  natural  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  it 
must  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand — ^this  strong  hand 
being  by  no  means  impartial  in  its  pressure.  Forty  peers 
and  bishops,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  of  Tory  leaders,  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, formed  themselves  into  a  company  which  they 
called  the  Constitutional  Association,  but  which  was  soon 
better  known  through  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Bridge-Street  Gang.  They  invited  subscriptions  and  co- 
operation from  all  who  were  well-disposed  towards  piety, 
peace,  and  order ;  and  their  appeal  to  the  religious  world, 
and  on  behalf  of  morals,  taste,  and  quietude,  was  exten- 
sively responded  to.  It  took  some  time  to  show  well- 
meaning  and  apprehensive  people  the  tyranny  and  vice  of 
a  system  of  party  superintendence  of  the  press.  But  this 
tyranny  and  the  vicious  principle  of  the  society  were 
apparent  soon  enough  to  secure  the  speedy  insignificance 
and  decay  of  the  enterprise.  Englishmen  soon  began  to 
see  that  the  forty  peers  and  bishops  who  undertook  the 
control  of  the  press  could  be  no  proper  members  of  a  court 
of  final  appeaL  As  censors  of  the  press,  they  cotdd  not 
properly  sit  as  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Englishmen 
soon  began  to  inquire  what  was  to  become  of  their  liberties 
if  a  rich  association  of  great  men  was  to  spread  its  police 
of  spies  and  informers  over  the  land,  and  prosecute  every 
poor  tradesman  who  might  offer  to  sell  what  they  con- 
sidered blasphemous  and  seditious  works.  It  was  evident 
that  by  a  mere  threat  of  prosecution  they  might  deter  any 
tradesman,  but  a  stout-hearted  one  here  and  there,  from 
selling  any  book  or  paper  which  they  did  not  approve. 
Englishmen  soon  began  to  cry  '  Shame  I '  when  they  saw 
members  of  this  association  taking  their  places  in  the 
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jury-box  in  trials  for  libel ;  and  the  fete  of  the  enterprise 
was  sealed  when  the  judges  adopted  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling jurymen  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  before  permit- 
ting them  to  enter  upon  their  function.  The  society  had 
sent  a  circular  to  every  justice  of  the  peace  throughout 
the  country,  offering  their  exposition  and  application  of 
the  law  of  libel,  and  requiring  tiiat  it  should  be  universally 
made  known,  as  its  diffusion  would  be  considered  in  aggra- 
vation of  punishment  in  convictions  for  libel  hence- 
forward; they  had  raised  a  vast  fond,  instituted  many 
prosecutions — thrown  grey-haired  men,  starving  women, 
and  ill-conditioned  adventurers  into  prison,  to  grow 
desperate  there,  and  do  double  mischief  when  they  came 
put  again;  they  had  usurped  the  office  of  the  attorney- 
general,  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
laid  hands  on  the  press,  and  were  about  to  raise  up,  by 
provocation,  a  counter-association,  in  conflict  with  which 
the  peace,  temper,  and  manners  of  society  would  probably 
have  given  way  altogether  ;  when,  at  this  point,  the 
ravage  was  stopped.  Exposure  was  all  that  was  necessary ; 
and  the  exposure  was  easily  and  speedily  made.  The 
association  was  formed  in  December,  1820.  On  the  23rd 
of  the  next  May,  Mr.  Brougham  directed  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  its  proceedings;  and  after  a 
discussion  of  its  legality  and  morality,  a  few  nights  after- 
wards, its  vigour  decayed ;  and  before  another  year  was 
over,  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  time  as  a 
thing  gone  by — a  mischief  and  danger  practically  extin- 
guished, though  the  assocation  was  not  disbanded.  When 
we  consider  what  the  resources  of  this  society  were,  in 
funds,  numbers,  rank,  influence,  and  the  support  of  good 
principle  and  feeling — however  misled  and  misapplied — 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  strength  and  liveliness 
of  the  English  instinct  for  liberty,  and  grateful  for  the 
security  afforded  by  its  vigilance. 

Bo  late  as  the  end  of  April  of  this  year.  Lord  Eldoa 
writes  to  his  brother :  '  No  Irish  expedition ;  probably  no 
coronation.'  Yet  the  king  was  crowned,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  also,  later  in  the  year,  to  Hanover.  When  he  went 
to  Ireland,  his  ministers  were  happy  in  the  hope  that  the 
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visit  of  the  spverign  would  *  tranquillise '  tliat  unfortunate 
country ;  and  the  accounts  sent  home  by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
who  attended  the  king,  of  his  receptipn,  show  no  mis- 
giving as  to  the  duration  pf  the  ^  goo^i-feeling '  with  w^iioh 
his  majesty  was  greeted.  Notl^ng  was  visible  but  *  en- 
thusiastic loyalty,'  inducing  hopes  pf  *  pennan^nt  benefiV 
and  this  as  late  as  September.  Yet,  p^  the  26tii  of  Octo- 
Der,  Lord  Sidmouth  reports  to  Lord  Lonaond^rry  (!po^d 
Castlereagh,  under  his  new  title)  *  very  unpleasant  Recounts 
from  Ireland.'  Unreasonable  as  it  would  bp  at  e^nj  ^iine 
to  expect  to  satisfy  a  malcontent  natio^  by  a  passing  visit 
from  the  sovereign,  there  seem  to  have  been  epeciai  rpasons, 
in  this  case,  why  the  royal  appearance  acted  only  for  the 
moment,  and  on  tl^e  surface — and  a  limited  surface.  "VV^il® 
the  royal  squadron  was  wind-bound  pff  Holyhead,  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  king  p^oceedpd  to 
Dublin  and  secluded  himself  till  the  corpse  of  his  wife  was 
supposed  to  Jiave  left  England.  He  then  emerged — in  a 
mood  which  we  can  imagine  to  be  shared  by  ttie  crow4 
around  him  under  the  stimulus  of  Dublin  festivities,  but 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  liave  so  impressed  the 
Irish  nation  with  reverence  and  love  as  to  work  in  them  a 
sudden  restoration  to  peace,  cpntentment,  and  loyalty.  '  I 
cannot  help  suspecting,'  writes  Mr.  W8|,rd,  *that  his 
majesty's  late  journeys  to  see  his  kingdom^  of  Ireland  and 
Hanover  will  i;ot,  on  the  whole,  redound  much  to  his 
honour  or  advantage.     Itis  manners  no  doubt  are,  when  he 

pleases,  very  graceful  and  paptivating But  on  the 

whole,  he  wants  dignity,  not  only  in  the  seclusion  and 
familiarity  of  his  more  private  life,  but  on  public  occa- 
sions  He  seems   to    have    behaved,    not    like    a 

sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  Come  dowi^  upon 
an  electioneering  trip.  If  the  day  before  ]iq  left  Irp^and, 
he  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  ][iave  turned 
out  Shaw  or  Grattan.' 

At  the  coronation,  which  took  place  ojl  the  19tli  of 
July,  George  IV.,  for  the  time,  looked  the  king.  THere 
was  hollowness  there  too.  The  iDlaze  of  jewels,  the 
splendour  of  the  robes,  the  pealing  pf  the  music,  t^ie  cry  of 
'God  save  the  king^'the  smiles  and  Iqyal  eagerness,  all 
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looked  like  rejoicing ;  bnt  the  king's  chancellor,  the  keeper 
of   his   conscience  and  slave  of  his  prerogative,  admits: 

*  Everybody  went  ii^  the  morning  under  very  uncomfort- 
able feelings  an4  dread.'  The  reason  why  was  known  to 
all.      There  was  one    outside   knocking   for    admission, 

*  trying  every  door  in  the  Abbey  in  vain/  This  phantoni 
of  an  injured  queen  was  felt^  though  not  seen,  amidst  the 
festivities ;  an4  how  dreaded  it  was,  we  perceive  from  the 
triumph  of  the  piqiis  Lord  Bldon  in  her  mortification. 

*  It  is  all  over,  quite  safe  and  well A  gentleman  in 

the  hall   told '  us,  that  when  her  majesty  got  into  the 

carriage  again,  she  wept John  Bull  spared  us; 

indeed,  his  family  were  very  civil  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
my  transit  from  the  hall  to  the  Abbey.  The  business  is 
certainly  over  in  a  way  nobody  could  have  hoped.' 

Another  *  business 'was  *  certainly  over'  just  ^^  this 
time,  which  must  tave  caused  relief  to  the  king  an4  his 
ministers,  even  greater  than  that  the  coronation  passed  pflf 
well.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they  s^lso  felt  something  of 
the  solemn  and  mournful  emotion  which  ran  thrpugli  the 
heart  of  the  pivilised  world  at  the  news.  While  the 
jpagea;;try  of  our  great  regal  festival  was  preparing — ^hile 
the  gems  were  burnishing,  and  the  tapestries  unrolling, 
a^d  the  throne  erecting,  and  the  choir  practising,  the 
Chambe^r  of  Deputies  at  r  ^r^s  were  receiving  tjie  following 
petition : 

'Napoleon  is  ?io  moye.  We  claim  his  remains.  The 
honour  of  j^rance  req^uires  this  restitution ;  and  what  the 
honour  of  France  requires  will  be  accomplished.  She 
cannot  endure  that  he  who  was  her  chief — that  ]ie  whom 
she  saluted  with  thp  title  of  Great,  and  the  designation 
of  Emperor,  should  remain  as  a  trophy  in  the  hq,nds  of 
foreigners;  and  that  every  Englishman  may  say,  on  show- 
ing an  insolent  monument :  "  Here  is  the  Emperoy  of  the 
French." ' 

The  temper  of  this  petition  may  be  excused  when  it  is 
considered  tha^  it  is  from  the  officers  and  adherents  pf 
Napoleon,  who  saw  him  pine  an4  die,  far  frpm  hoiqae,  an(l 
in  captivity.  At  such  a  moment,  they  had  the  sympathy 
evep  of  those  who  had  most  urgently  demanded  that  the 
world  should  be  secured  by  the  rigid  seplusipn  oi  him  who 
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had  troubled  it  so  long  and  so  severely.  Now  that  it  was 
over,  and  that  that  restless  spirit  could  trouble  his  race  no 
more,  the  natural  feelings  of  compassion  and  regret  arose 
strongly  and  universally.  His  fellow-men  began  at  once 
to  look  back  upon  him  as  a  man,  and  not  only  as  a  con- 
queror and  disturber  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of 
nations,  and  broken  up  the  peace  of  continents.  He  was 
at  once  regarded  as  a  suffering  man — all  pitying  him  for 
the  dreadful  fate  of  his  closing  years,  spent  in  chafing 
against  his  bonds,  and  sinking  under  the  burden  of  igno- 
minious idleness;  while  the  most  thoughtful  had  a  still 
deeper  compassion  for  him,  as  one  who  had  failed  in  the 
true  objects  of  human  life  by  the  pursuit  of  personal  aims. 
Looking  back,  they  saw  how  one  endowed  with  noble 
powers  could  have  known  but  little  of  the  peace  of  the 
soul ;  and  how,  in  the  crowning  moments  of  Ins  triumphs, 
his  life  had  been  a  failure.  Looking  forward,  they  saw 
how,  throughout  the  whole  future  of  human  experience, 
he  would  stand  dishonourably  distinguished  from  the 
humblest  servant  of  the  race  who  had  ministered  to  its 
real  good.  Many,  throughout  all  time,  who  have  appa- 
rently been  baffled  in  their  aims,  and  laboured  in  vain  to 
work  out  their  schemes,  have,  visibly  or  invisibly,  attained 
the  truest  and  highest  success  by  an  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  right  and  the  true,  and  have  enjoyed  their  natural 
recompense  in  the  exaltation  of  their  own  being.  This 
one  man,  before  whose  powers  the  nations  quailed,  and 
whose  will  seemed  to  be,  for  the  time,  the  law  of  his  kind, 
was,  in  his  very  triumphs,  a  sufferer — ^a  wanderer  from  the 
home  of  human  affections — a  powerless  and  defeated  soldier 
in  the  conflict  of  human  life.  And  he  could  not  retrieve 
himself  in  adversity.  Leisure  and  solitude  brought  no 
healing  to  him.  He  had  no  moral  force  which  could 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  adverse  circumstance.  He  had  in 
him  nothing  of  the  man  which  could,  in  a  season  of  rest, 
look  back  with  wonder  or  a  smile  on  the  turbulence  of  its 
childish  vanity  and  pride ;  nothing  of  the  sage  which  could 
draw  from  the  vicissitudes  of  experience  any  aliment  of 
present  wisdom  and  peace.  He  remained  to  the  last 
morally  a  child  and  a  sufferer — a  baffled  child,  and  an 
unconscious  sufferer  from  worse  woes  than  his  mortifica- 
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tions,  his  bondage,  and  his  privations.  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  all  was  done  for  him,  or  done  in  the  best 
way,  which^  his  vast  powers,  and  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
appeal  as  an  enemy,  might  claim ;  but  if  all  had  been  done 
which  the  highest  wisdom  and  magnanimity  could  suggest, 
it  could  have  really  availed  him  nothing.  His  misery  lay 
too  deep  for  healing  by  human  hands:  it  was  wrought 
into  his  very  being ;  and  it  could  be  dissolved  by  no  touch 
short  of  that  which  took  out  the  life  from  the  clay,  and 
gave  back  the  dust  to  dust.  That  time  had  now  come. 
The  dulled  eye  no  longer  wandered  over  the  boundless 
ocean  which  surrounded  his  island-prison;  his  aching 
mind  no  longer  gazed  abroad  listlessly  over  the  heaving 
sea  of  human  aflFairs  ;  his  spent  heart  had  ceased  its  beat- 
ing ;  and  his  dust  lay  under  the  willows  in  that  nook  at 
St.  Helena,  where  strangers  came  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  to  feel  and  wonder  at  the  silence  which  had  settled 
down  on  one  who  had  made  the  world  echo  with  the  wail 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  groans  of  dying  multi- 
tudes, the  tramp  of  hosts,  and  the  crash  of  falling  empires. 
In  this  nook  of  the  world  there  had  been  no  peace  to  his 
soul;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  all  the  more  soothing  to  find 
quietness  about  his  grave. 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  May  1821,  after  a  painfal  and 
lingering  decline.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  England 
while  London  was  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereign  who  had  had  him  in  charge,  and  who  was  to 
follow  him,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  that  bed  of 
rest  where  foes  lie  down  side  by  side — comrades  at  last. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

OalLtion  with  the  Grenville  Party — ^Betirement  of  Lovd  Sidmoiith — 
Mr.  Peel — ^Mr.  Canning — ^Lord  Wellesley  in  Ireland-^Motion  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Peers — Peterborough  Questions — New  Marriage 
Act— Close  of  Session— King's  Visit  to  Scotland — Death  of  Lord 
Londonderry — ^Mr.  Canning  Foreign  Seoretary^ — Lord  Amherst  goes 
to  India. 

LoKD  Livekpool's  administration  had  been  very  powerfol 
in  its  day ;  and  it  still  preserved  an  air  of  authority  and 
security  which  imposed  npon  the  general  public,  and 
prevented  all  but  the  watchful  lovers  of  liberty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  dreaded  change  on  the  other,  from 
perceiving  that  a  new  time  was  coming — a  way  opening 
lor  the  arrival  of  new  men  and  new  measures. 

The  ministry  were  not  strong  with  the  king.  We  have 
seen  how  nearly  they  were  going  out  imm^iiately  after 
his  accession.  Again,  when  the  king  went  to  Hanover, 
there  existed  'an  uncomfortable  state  of  feeling  between 
himself  and  his  prime-minister,'  which  was  afterwards 
accommodated;  but  not  for  long.  In  December,  he  was 
anxious  and  ill-humoured  about  a  new  creation  of  baronets, 
on  which  Lord  Sidmouth  observes,  in  a  note  to  the 
premier,  *and  really  the  matter  is  not  worth  a  gale  of 
wind,  much  less  a  storm.'  However  trifling  the  subject  of 
these  royal  discontents,  their  frequency  was  by  this  time 
affecting  the  strength  of  the  ministry. 

The  administration  was  not  strong  in  itself.  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  long  been  wishing  to  retire ;  and  there  was 
perpetual  apprehension  of  the  lord  chancellor  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Lord  Londonderry  showed  at  times 
symptoms  of  fatigue  and  nervousness  which  made  his 
colleagaes  uneasy,  and  caused  the  king  to  advise  rest  and 
change  of  scene ;  and  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  office  were 
wearing  down  the  frame  of  the  premier  himself. 

The  administration  was  not  strong  with  the  country, 
though  its  weakness  was  not  perceived  by  everybody. 
The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  pressing;  and  the 
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I  return  to  cash-payments  liad.80  lowered  prices,  and  for  the 
I  time  destroyed  the  ordinary  relation  between  money  and 
I  other  commodities,  that  the  embarrassment  created  extreme 
discontent.  While  the  ignorant  and  impatient  of  both  the 
moneyed  and  the  landed  classes  threatened  each  other  with 
confiscation  of  the  funds  or  of  estates,  both  united  in  claims 
for  relief  from  the  government  which  no  government  could 
grant.  The  ministry  pieserved  their  attitude  ot  grave 
sufficiency ;  but  they  looked  about  for  aid  and  tiupport. 

Above  all,  the  administration  was  not  strong  in  regard 
to  the  times.  It  spent  a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  energy 
in  bemoaning  the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but 
it  could  not  prevent  them,  and  it  could  not  cope  with  them. 
It  would  fain  have  strengthened  continually  the  policy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  abroad ;  it  would  have  kept  a  good  old 
Protestant  Tory,  with  underlings  like  himself,  in  power  in 
Ireland ;  it  would  have  gone  on  imposing  the  same  taxes, 
and  following  the  same  routine  in  England  for  another 
term  of  years;  but  it  could  do  none  of  these  things. 
Amelioration  drew  on,  in  spite  of  their  fears  and  en- 
deavours. England  was  about  to  will  a  more  liberal 
continental  policy.  Ireland  was  about  to  have  rulers  well 
disposed  towards  the  Catholics.  A  remission  of  taxation 
.  was  becoming  necessary,  and  the  principles  of  commerce 
were  brought  more  and  more  into  question  every  year. 
Something  must  be  done.     What  should  it  be  ? 

To  keep  the  Whigs  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  all 
thoughts  of  office,  was  the  first  thing  necessary.  The 
Whigs  were  not  trained  for  office,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
so  incompetent  to  its  business  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes  to  the  country  if  their  brilliancy  and  moral 
force  in  parliament  should  carry  them  into  work  for 
which  they  were  unfit.  They  were  supposed  to  be  aware 
of  this  unfitness,  and  to  rely  for  its  reparation  on  the 
Grenville  party  in  alliance  with  whose  practical  ability 
they  could  undertake  to  govern  the  country.  The  thing 
to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  separate  the  Grenvilles  from 
all  sympathy  with  the  Whigs.  It  was  a  sore  necessity, 
that  of  proposing  a  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles ;  but  it 
was  done.  The  lord  chancellor  mourned  over  it.  *  This 
coalition,  I  think,  will  have  consequences  vei'v  different 
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from  those  expected  by  the  members  of  administration  who 
brought  it  about.  I  hate  coalitions.'  The  inoonvenienoes 
were  indeed  great.  The  Grenville  party  of  course  agreed 
in  the  main  in  the  political  principles  of  the  Liverpool 
cabinet,  or  the  coalition  could  not  have  taken  place ;  but 
they  were  friendly  to  the  Catholic  claims,  differing  in  this 
important  matter  from  every  member  of  the  cabinet  except 
Lord  Londonderry;  and  on  the  whole,  there  was  an 
inclination  towards  liberalism  in  them  which  was  disturb- 
ing to  official  men  who  had  so  long  thought  alike,  and  had 
all  their  own  way.  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues 
had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  changes  which  they  had 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make,  by  the  consideration 
that  they  had  materially  damaged  the  opposition.  It  was 
not  only  the  opposition  that  was  damaged  by  the  change. 
The  suppoi-ters  of  government  were  made  as  angry  as  the 
opposition  leaders  were  made  ironical  by  the  sight  of  the 
lavish  gifts  made  to  the  new  allies  on  their  own  demand. 
The  Whig  Lords  wrote  and  said  that  *  everything  had 
fallen  in  price  except  the  Grenvilles ;  *  and  the  adherents 
of  the  ministry  did  not  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  good 
things  given  to  the  Grenvilles  would  have  been  more  ; 
righteously  and  usefully  bestowed  upon  themselves.  The 
accession  was  not  great,  either  as  to  numbers  or  ability. 
Lord  Grenville  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  would 
not  be  tempted  out  of  his  retreat.  The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  made  a  duke ;  one  of  the  Wynns  went  to 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  another  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  with  appointments  of  the 
value  of  about  £4000  a  year.  In  return,  they  brought  a 
few  votes  to  the  government,  lessened  their  own  dignity 
and  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  power.  One  other  function  they  unconsciously  fulfilled 
— that  of  a  signal  to  the  nation  that  a  change  was  oocui 
in  the  spirit  of  government  which  must  bring  on  a 
and  better  time. 

A  more  important  circumstance  than  that  of  the  comi] 
over  of  any  number  of  Grenville  officials  and  voters  v 
that  Mr.  Feel  at  this  juncture  took  the  office  from  whi< 
Lord  Sidmouth  retired.      There  was  little  noise  mad^ 
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about  this  at  the  time.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  once  more  congratulated  him  on  the  number  of 
plots  which  he  had  detected,  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  frustrated  them ;  and  all  agreed  that  there  was  so 
substantial  an  accordance  between  the  views,  principles, , 
and  aims  of  himself  and  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  country  would 
not  feel  the  change  of  men.  Such  was  really  the  belief 
and  sentiment  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  but  how 
strange  does  it  appear  now!  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  these  men  should  have  been  regarded  as,  except  in 
point  of  years,  alike — alike  to  the  destinies  of  the  country ; 
while  now  the  elder  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious  and 
complacent  bigot,  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  one 
which  must  unfit  him  for  wise  administration ;  while  the 
other,  then  in  the  first  full  vigour  of  intellectual  life,  was 
preparing  for  an  administration  of  affairs  which  should  be 
signalised  by  perpetual  extension  and  boundless  fertility 
of  resource.  Lord  Sidmouth  watched  for  sedition  from  day 
to  day,  and  dreamed  of  plots  in  all  seasons  of  repose.  His 
duty  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  to  discover  and  quell  sedition, 
which  he  called  preserving  the  monarchy;  his  triumph- 
was  to  frustrate  conspiracy  and  hang  the  conspirators. 
His  hope  was  to  root  up  sedition,  and  leave  the  field  of 
politics  clear ;  and  his  .^ace  in  retirement  was  to  be,  that 
he  had  caught  the  wicJeft'^ntheir  own  snares,  and  in  so 
far  protected  the  good.  '  ThewHth  is,'  he  observes,  *  that  it 
was  because  my  ofiELcial  bed  was  become  comparatively  a 
bed  of  roses  that  I  determined  to  withdraw  from  it. 
When  strewn  with  thorns,  I  would  not  have  left  it.' 
While  no  plot  wa«  hatching,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
successor,  to  be  in  readiness  for  frustrating  the  next  con- 
spiracy. But  that  successor,  considered  at  the  time  so 
wonderfally  like  him  except  in  years,  has  not  been 
engaged  ever  since  about  plots  and  sedition.  He  has 
looked  deep  into  the  causes  of  sedition,  and  seen  how 
much  better  it  is  to  obviate  discontent  than  to  punish  it. 
He  has  looked  forwards,  so  as  to  see  that  there  is  a  law 
of  progress  as  imperative  in  politics  as  in  other  human 
affairs ;  and  he  has  learned  to  satisfy  aspiration  betimes, 
instead  of  attempting  to  crush  it.    He  1ms  looked  abroad, 
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far  and  wide  over  the  expanse  of  human  interests,  and  has 
allowed  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  expand  in  proportioii 
to  that  observation,  till  he  has  risen  to  the  head  of  states- 
manship, as  statesmanship  is  in  our  age.  He  lias  been 
the  watchman  and  steersman  of  an  empire — almost  of  a 
world — while  Lord  Sidmouth  was  but  its  rat-catcher.  A 
sober,  industrious,  vigilant  rat-catcher  was  he»  whose 
heart  was  truly  in  his  duty ;  but  he  could  not  rise  above 
that  function;  and  it  is  striking  to  read  now,  in  the 
registers  of  the  time,  concerning  these  two  men,  '  that  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  could  have  no  effect 
in  the  course  of  administration.'  It  is  striking,  too,  to 
mark  how  lesser  men  speak  of  greater — the  lesser  men 
being  unable  to  see  beyond  the  circle  filled  by  themselves. 
Lord  Sidmouth  writes  approvingly  of  the  demeanour  of 
his  successor,  declaring  that  'nothing  could  have  been 
more  becoming  and  creditable ' — ^language  which  is  called 
by  his  biographer  'an  almost  prophetic  anticipation'  of 
Mr.  Peel's  '  future  eminence.'  No ;  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
disturbed  by  ho  such  stirrings  of  prophecy,  or  he  would 
have  remained  on  his  *  bed  of  roses,'  and  have  died  on  it 
sooner  than  recognise  as  a  successor  such  a  redeemer  of 
malcontents  as  Mr.  Peel  has  since  become. 

It  was  at  present  impossible  for  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
invited  into  the  administration.  Men  were  not  agreed  as 
to  the  ground  of  the  evident  impossibility ;  but  the  general 
belief  was  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  act 
against  the  queen.  He  had  been  an  early  and  influential 
adviser  of  the  princess :  he  would  not  join  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  of  her  adversaries,  and  offered  to  resign,  but 
was  not  permitted;  so  he  went  abroad.  When,  on  his 
return  from  the  foreign  travel  with  which  he  had  occupied 
the  time  of  the  prosecution,  he  found  the  discussion  of  her 
affairs  unavoidably  mixed  up  with  that  of  all  the  doings 
of  the  administration,  he  peremptorily  resigned  his  place 
at  the  Board  of  Control.  By  this  step  he  was  supposed  to 
have  incurred  the  royal  displeasure ;  and  he  was  not  now 
one  of  the  new  members  of  the  government.  But  his  time 
was  coming,  and  the  nation  did  not  long  inquire  for  him 
in  vain.  Meanwhile  there  occurred,  in  regard  to  him,  one 
of  those  striking  instances  of  which  history  is  full — of 
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how,  while  'man  proposes,  God  disposes.'  The  India 
Company  were  not  inclined  to  dispense  with  Buch  a  man» 
if  the  government  oould  do  without  him.  They  offered 
him  the  post  of  goTemor-general  of  India ;  and  soon  after 
parliament  met  in  1822,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings  in  that  office^ 
During  the  spring  and  summer^  Mr.  Canoing  continued 
his  preparations  for  India;  and  the  nation  found  time, 
amidst  its  pressure  of  business  and  of  distress,  to  watch 
them  with  regret.  Many  of  the  multitude  feared  and 
disliked  the  aiistocratio  tendencies  of  the  man,  and  the 
political  bias  of  the  Statesman:  the  members  of  the 
administration  disliked  and  cavilled  at  him;  and  there 
was  much  jealousy  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons :  but 
still,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  him;  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  foremost  man  in  public  life; 
and  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  sorrow  and  shame 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  so  far  away*  Still,  his  pre- 
parations went  on.  Mr.  Ward  wrote:  'It  will  be  a 
singular  and  unsatisfactory  termination  to  the  career  of 
the  greatest  orator  in  either  House  of  parliament;  of  a 
man,  too,  whose  talents  have  always  been  directed  towards 
the  support  of  a  system  of  policy  which  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  promoters.'  Lord 
Londonderry  was  watching  the  outbreaks  and  repressions 
of  rebellion  in  Italy,  under  the  despotism  of  the  Holy 
Alliance — not  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  deep  curses 
with  which  his  name  was  proscribed  through  all  the  secret 
societies,  and  most  of  the  homes  of  the  continent :  Ireland 
was  on  her  trial  again  under  the  wise  and  mild  adminis- 
tration of  Loiti  Wellesley,  who  this  spring  6ucoeeded  Lord 
Talbot  as  viceroy:  ' Vansittart's  crest  was  elevated'  on 
account  of  an  improved  report  of  the  revenue ;  and  Lord 
Bidmouth  was  hoping  that  'perilous  and  merciless  re- 
trenchments' would  be  no  more  heard  of;  and  this  hope 
was  so  far  disappointed  as  that  £3,000,000  of  taxes  ivere 
taken  off:  the  agricultural  interest  obtained  a  loan  of  a 
million,  to  support  them  till  the  first  difficulties  of  a 
return  to  cash-payments  were  over:  all  these  interests 
were  in  fttU  career  for  the  months  of  that  spring  and 
summer;    yet  Canning  was  never  lost  sight  of  for  a 
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momeDt.  When  his  preparations  were  made  and  the  hour 
of  sailing  drew  nigh,  he  went  to  Liverpool,  to  take  his 
farewell  of  his  constituents;  and  there  we  see  him,  'at 
Seaforth  House,  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone 
(the  father  of  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  Gladstone),  situated  on  a 
flat,  stretching  north  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  sea. 
The  room  which  he  occupied  looked  out  upon  the  ocean, 
and  here  he  would  sit  for  hours,  gazing  on  the  open 
expanse,  while  young  Gladstone,  who  has  subsequently 
obtained  such  distinction  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
used  to  be  playing  on  the  strand  below.'  On  this  occasioD, 
as  he  sat  *  for  hours,'  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  news 
which  had  reached  him  on  his  journey  down,  and  which 
would  penetrate,  and  fill  with  his  name,  every  comer  of 
Europe,  as  fast  as  the  winds  could  carry  the  tidings. 

Of  all  the  interests  presenting  themselves  at  this 
important  season,  none  was  more  engrossing  at  the  time 
than  the  state  of  Ireland.  Alas!  when  was  it  otherwise? 
and  when  will  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  some  satisfaction, 
however,  in  contemplating  this  period,  because  in  this 
direction,  as  in  others,  some  promise  of  a  better  govern- 
ment, and  more  social  welfare,  was  dawning.'  It  must 
always  be  long,  and  seem  yet  longer,  before  the  good 
results  of  an  improved  policy  can  appear  in  a  reliable  form 
in  a  society  so  disorganised  as  that  of  Ireland;  but  the 
institution  of  the  improvement  is  meanwhile  a  cheering 
spectacle  in  itself.  Lord  Talbot  was  a  viceroy  whose 
mind  was  full  of  ideas  of  Protestant  ascendency;  and  it 
was  little  that  his  humane  and  sensible  secretary,  Charles 
Grant,  could  do  to  ameliorate  his  rale ;  and  at  that  time, 
the  bigot  Saurin,  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Catholics,  was 
attorney-general  for  Ireland.  Now  the  viceroy  and  the 
attorney-general  Mr.  Plunket,  were  in  fjivour  of  the 
Catholic  claims;  and  though  the  usual  method  w&a  still 
pursued  of  appointing  men  of  mutually  counteracting 
tendencies,  Mr.  Goulbum  being  sent  as  secretary  with 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  gain  to  the  liberal  cause 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  great. 

The  eflfect  of  the  king's  visit  was  over  almost  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight ;  and  then  the  heart-burnings  among 
fellow-citizens  in  the  towns,  and  outrages  in  the  oountiy, 
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went  on  as  virulently  as  before.  The  conciliation  dinner 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  king's  visit,  was  given  up,  and 
the  committee  publicly  resigned  their  trust,  on  the  ground 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  parties  who  were  to  conciliate. 
The  Catholics  offered  addresses  of  affectionate  congratula- 
tion to  the  incoming  viceroy;  while  the  corporation  of 
Dublin  offered  an  address  of  affectionate  condolence  to  the 
outgoing  attorney-general.  An  attempt  to  introduce 
Catholics  into  corporations  was  defeated  at  a  guild  of 
Dublin  merchants;  and  the  majority  made  ostentatious 
rejoicings  under  the  eyes  of  their  new  ruler.  In  the 
country,  no  man's  house  was  secure;  and  those  of  the 
gentry  were  so  many  garrisons.  Bands  of  Whiteboys — 
hundreds  in  a  band — besieged  these  garrisons,  fought, 
plundered,  murdered,  in  defiance  of  police  and  soldiery. 
The  soldiers,  indeed,  found  themselves  powerless  against  a 
foe  so  light-footed,  so  familiar  with  the  country,  and  so 
utterly  reckless  and  desperate  as  the  peasantry  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  In  the  north,  as  usual,  all  was  comparatively 
quiet ;  but  at  length  symptoms  of  disorder  appeared  there 
also.  It  became  necessary  to  empower  the  viceroy  to  pro- 
claim any  part  of  the  country  which  might  be  disturbed ; 
and  in  February  two  bills  were  passed,  one  to  reimpose 
the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the  other  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  till  the  ensuing  Ist  of  August.  In  the  course  of 
the  month  of  April,  after  a  dreadful  season  of  disorder  and 
its  punishments,  comparative  quiet  seemed  to  settle  down 
on  that  unhappy  country ;  but  to  rebellion  and  its  retribu- 
tion now  succeeded  famine.  As  in  later  times,  excessive 
rains  rotted  the  potatoes  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  in  later 
times,  the  people  were  taken  unprepared.  They  ate  their 
potatoes  till  no  more  were  to  be  had ;  and  then  they  took 
to  oatmeal,  till  they  had  no  means  of  purchase  left ;  and 
then  they  crowded  the  roads  and  towns  to  beg,  or  stole 
away  into  hiding-places,  to  die  of  hunger.  As  in  later 
times,  no  seed-potatoes  were  left,  to  give  some  hope  of  a 
harvest  the  next  year ;  and  again,  as  so  often  before,  did 
typhus  fever  follow  upon  the  feimine,  quelling  rebellion 
itself  in  destitution  and  woe.  The  next  year's  crop  of 
potatoes,  however,  was  good ;  there  was  a  decline  of  insur- 
rectionary movement;   and  the  influence  of  the  liberal 
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viceroy  did  perhaps  all  that  it  oonld  under  the  circmih 
stanoes.  But  the  opinions  and  temper  of  the  viceroy  caa 
effect  hut  little  in  such  a  case,  while  the  laws  and  the 
conduct  of  surrounding  officials  proceed  on  principles  that 
he  does  not  hold.  That  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  wm 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  gratifying  to 
them;  but  it  did  not  enable  him  to  do  them  or  their 
country  much  good  while  the  laws,  and  almost  every  one  | 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  them,  were  anti-  j 
Catholic.  The  true  field  of  Irish  amelioration  was  the  j 
floor  of  parliament,  where  oppressive  and  insulting  laws 
could  be  remodelled  or  repealed.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Canning 
directed  what  he  believed  would  be  his  last  efforts  for  his 
country,  before  going  to  the  distant  dependency  where  he 
was  henceforth  to  live  and  work.  On  the  30th  of  April 
of,  as  he  supposed,  his  last  session  in  parliament,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  annul  the  disabilities  of 
Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  professed 
to  have  hope  that  a  measure  so  limited  as  this  might  he 
obtained ;  and  he  saw  how  its  adoption  must  open  a  way 
to  further  concessions.  The  bill  was  carried  successfully 
on  its  way,  as  far  as  to  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  42. 

Till  the  enlarged  liberality  of  the  laws  should  enable 
him  to  do  more.  Lord  Wellesley  did,  from  his  own  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  humanity,  what  he  could.  He 
greatly  improved  the  police  of  L-eland ;  he  completed  the 
revision  and  amendment  of  the  list  of  magistrates;  he 
suppressed  the  offensive  demonstrations  of  the  Orange 
party,  forbidding  the  procession  of  the  5th  of  November, 
and  the  decking  out  of  the  statue  on  College  Green ;  and 
he  received  with  magnanimous  good-humour  the  evidences 
of  unpopularity  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself. 
The  Dublin  corporation  censured  him,  under  cover  of  a 
censure  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  had  co-operated  zealously 
with  him.  The  'Protestant'  newspapers  abused  him. 
The  *  Protestant '  public  mobbed  him  at  the  theatre ;  some 
fraction  of  that  loyal  public  throwing  a  bottle  at  him  on 
one  such  occasion.  The  turbulent  people  under  him 
might  behave  as  they  would ;  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  do  them  good*    The  secret  of  success  in  that 
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endeavour  has  not  yet  been  found;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley  was  a 
benefit  to  Ireland  in  many  wajs«  Never  before,  perhaps, 
-w^re  the  affairs  of  Ireland  bo  copiouslj  disoussed  in  the 
legislatura  as  in  this  season,  when  her  saddest  disorder 
and  misery  oaUed  forth  only  the  more  of  the  paternal 
element  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  her  excellent  ruler.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  wrote  of  him,  a  year  later  than  this  time, 
that  he  '  was  glad  to  find  the  extreme  Catholics  aS  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  lord-lieutenant  as  the  extreme 
Orangemen;  and  that  'that  strange  scene,  Ireland,  ap- 
peared to  be  just  at  that  crisis  when  all  his  highest 
qualities,  if  allowed  their  scope,'  must  do  *  essential  good.' 
If  we  see  as  yet,  but  too  little  of  this  '  essential  good,'  we 
must  remember  that  Ireland  has  improved  since  tiie  times 
prior  to  Lord  Wellesley's  rule ;  improved  in  resources,  and 
even — ^bad  as  matters  yet  are — in  principle  and  temper; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  much  worse  she  might  have 
been  now  but  for  him — ^how  her  Orangemen  might  have 
raved,  and  her  factions  have  fought  and  jobbed,  as  before 
his  day.  But  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  yet  of  hope  and 
gratulation  about  Ireland,  that  it  is  a  welcome  change  to 
turn  to  any  other  scene — even  of  strife. 

A  strife  took  place  in  the  Church  at  this  time  which 
requires  notice  from  its  connection  with  both  past  and 
future  states  of  religion  in  England.  (Throughout  its  whole 
existence,  the  Church  of  England  has  included  three 
parties  of  religionists ;  men  who  naturally  class  themselves 
under  one  of  three  methods  of  regarding  and  receiving  the 
religion  which  is  equally  precious  to  them  all.  These 
sections  are  the  High  Church,  the  Calvinistio,  and  the 
Moderate;  or,  as  we  call  them  at  the  present  day,  the 
Catholic,  the  Evangelical,  and  the  Liberal.  By  the  con- 
stitution and  principle  of  the  I4oman  Catholic  Church, 
men  of  all  tendencies  of  mind  are  retained  in  harmony 
within  its  pale.  Under  the  authority  of  that  church, 
every  diversity  of  mind,  manners,  and  morals  may  repose, 
without  further  strife  than  must  arise  wherever  the  in- 
quisitive and  active  mind  of  man  has  scope  and  interest. 
But  a  similar  repose  and  harmony  are  not  possible  in  a 
Protestant  Church,  whose  appeal  is   to    the    Scriptures 
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themselTee,  or  in  other  words,  to  some  other  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  than  that  of  an  infallible  authority.  In  the 
framing  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  openings  were  left  for 
the  liberty  of  scrupnlons  minds  and  strict  intellects ;  and 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Church  itself,  it  has  aljKrays  been 
understood  that  the  various  human  mind  was  to  be 
liberally  and  gently  dealt  with,  in  regard  to  difficult 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  mischief  to  be  apprehended  is, 
that  bigots  who  have  the  power  will  think  it  right  to  dose 
such  openings,  which  they  consider  openings  to  error ;  and 
the  hope  in  such  cases  is,  that  the  instinct  and  principle 
of  liberty  which  wrought  the  Beformation  will  ever  watch 
over  the  rights  and  privileges  it  was  intended  to  secure. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  it  cost  Wesley  to  leave  the 
Church;  and  all  can  understand  how  men  who  followed 
soon  upon  his  time  might  not  only  share  his  reluctance  in 
that  particular,  but  take  warning  against  dissent,  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  Methodist  hierarchy,  established  with 
great  and  threatening  power  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Church.  Some  individuals  of  strong  Calvinistic  tendencies 
had  applied  themselves  for  a  considerable  period  before 
our  present  date  to  rouse  the  Church  from  its  indolence 
and  carelessness ;  from  what  has  been  called  its  '  avoidance 
of  all  collision  vdth  controverted  points,  its  study  of  ease 
and  repose,  its  dealings  in  truisms  and  generalities,  and 
subsidence  into  a  calm  ethical  view  of  Christianity.'  This 
rousing,  it  was  naturally  thought,  would  be  best  effected 
by  the  placing  in  the  pulpits  of  the  church  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  earnest  men,  of  sentiments  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  evangelical.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  his  friends  did  much  in  furtherance  of  this  object; 
and  their  efforts  no  doubt  caused  a  great  revival  of  life  in 
the  church,  and  of  personal  religion  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  But,  as  was  sure  to  happen,  they  roused  some- 
thing else  besides  religious  earnestness.  They  awoke  the 
old  High  Church  spirit  of  domination  and  exclusiveness, 
which  vn-ought  at  &:st  in  single  instances,  and  gradually 
enlarged  its  scope,  till  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  society 
was  fixed  on  that  movement,  called  Tractarian,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  survey  at  a  future  time.  The  first 
striking  instance  of  the  awakening  of  the  old  High  Church 
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spirit  of  domination  over  faith  occurred  at  this  time,  and 
made  no  little  noise. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  King,  from  the  Eev.  Henry 
W.  Neville,  rector  of  Blatherwick.  The  story  was  this ; 
and  it  was  presented  to  parliament  only  because  the 
petitioner  had  no  other  appeal.  This  rector  was  under 
obligation  to  present  a  curate  to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough;  and  he  did  accordingly  present  the  Rev. 
John  Green — a  man  of  unquestionable  character  and 
ability,  who  had  signed  the  tiiirty-nine  articles,  and  was 
ready  to  sign  them  again.  The  bishop  of  Peterborough 
(Dr.  Herbert  Marsh)  sent  to  him  a  printed  paper,  contain- 
ing eighty-seven  questions  drawn  up  By  himself,  requiring 
answers  to  these — such  answers  as  should  be  satisfactory 
to  the  bishop— as  a  condition  of  the  curate  being  licensed. 
Mr.  Green  declined  this  new  test ;  and  the  bishop  refused 
his  licence.  An  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
being  unsuccessful,  the  petitioner  had  no  choice  but  to 
apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
every  bishop  might  framo  new  tests  as  a  condition  of 
entrance  upon  the  offices  of  the  Church.  The  matter  was 
gone  into  at  greater  length  the  next  year,  when  another 
petitioner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimshawe,  on  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Mx.  Thurtell,  complained  that  the  bishop  woidd  not  even 
permit  to  the  respondent  any  choice  as  to  the  mode,  even 
in  regard  to  length,  in  which  he  should  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions. The  questions  were  in  a  brief,  even  an  abbreviated, 
form;  printed  so  as  to  leave  only  a  certain  blank  space 
within  which  the  answers  must  be  comprehended.  Mr. 
Thurtell  answered  the  questions,  appending,  on  separate 
sheets,  his  statements  of  his  opinions,  and  the  reasons  and 
authorities  for  them.  But  the  bishop  wanted  'short, 
plain,  and  positive  answers,'  that  he  might '  know  whether 
the  opinions  of  thepersons  examined  fiwcorded  with  those 
of  the  Church.'  The  points  proposed  were  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  intricate  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pa8S  of  theological  science ;  and  the  wisest  persons  saw  the 
most  immediately  and  clearly  that  these  were  matters 
which  could  not  be  pronounced  upon,  except  without  any 
of  the  due  reservations,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches  of 
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paper.  The  bishop  pleaded  his  legal  right  to  examine  hie 
clergy  in  any  manner  he  ohose ;  and  if  this  legal  right 
ooold  not  be  denied,  the  infarenoe  was  that  some  further 
security  for  liberty  of  opinion  was  needed  than  at  present 
existed.  He  asserted  that  his  method  was  not  an  innova- 
tion— that  it  was  not  even  unusual ;  but  the  indignation 
and  sorrow  that  it  roused,  seem  to  show  that  society  was 
surprised  at  his  prooeedings,  and  quite  indisposed  to 
acquiesce  in  them.  He  pleaded,  also,  that  thei'e  was 
nothing  in  his  questions  which  was  not  in  plain  aud  direct 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  Church — the  clear 
answer  to  which  was  that  his  fellow-clergy  might  think 
otherwise;  and  that  if  they  did  not,  his  questions  were 
purely  needless.  On  both  occasions,  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  entertain  the  subject;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  country  let  it  drop.  On  neither  occasion  was  a  word 
uttered  by  any  bishop  but  the  one  appealed  against.  Lord 
Carnarvon  expressed  nis  astonishment  at  their  silence,  and 
did  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  it.  He  declared  that  these 
spiritual  peers,  whose  ample  presence  that  night  was 
certainly  ornamental,  though  not  apparently  useful,  were 
ready  enough  to  give  their  opinion  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, but  had  not  a  word  to  say  on  a  matter  so  peculiarly 
within  their  province.  The  truth  was,  they  were  unpre- 
pared. The  great  subject  of  liberty  of  opinion  was  coming 
up  again  before  they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  its 
discussion,  or  even  to  its  consideration.  K,  as  is  probable, 
they  all  believed  that  their  Episcopal  brother  had  a  legal 
right  to  do  as  he  had  done,  but  had  yet  been  morally  guilty 
of  oppression,  and  therefore,  functionally,  of  imprudence 
and  mischief-making,  they  had  better  have  said  so.  They 
gained  nothing  by  tiieir  silence ;  for  the  country  said  it  for 
them,  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  private  con- 
versation. Something  was  gained  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
of  opinion,  in  and  out  of  the  Church ;  and  much  was  done 
towards  that  clear  marking  out  of  the  three  great  reli- 
gious parties  which  have  since  been  as  prominently  dis- 
tinguished— allowing  for  the  softened  spirit  of  the  times — 
as  in  the  days  when  Land  piUoried  the  Puritans,  and  <  the 
ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales*  was  'bidding  OalTin 
good-night.* 
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A  new  Marriage  Act  passed  this  session,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  first  great  step  towards  a  return 
to  that  freedom  of  mamage  which  was  absolutely  un- 
limited prior  to  the  legislation  of  1763.  The  evils  arising 
from  nullity  of  marriages  had  long  been  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  the  Commons  had,  within  five  years  preceding 
this  time,  passed  three  bills  granting  some  relaxation. 
These  bills  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  who 
now,  however,  so  amended  the  bill  of  the  Lower  House 
as  to  give  it  a  far  wider  scope  than  had  been  proposed 
there.  The  bill,  when  it  reached  the  Lords,  provided  that 
marriages  which  were  null  in  law  should  become  legal,  if 
left  thus  far  unquestioned  by  any  competent  tribunal ;  and 
that  illegal  marriages  of  minors  should  henceforth  be 
not  void,  but  only  voidable ;  and  voidable  only  within  the 
minority  of  the  parties,  and  under  certain  conditions. 
The  Lords  improved  upon  this  so  far  as  to  decree  that  no 
solemnised  marriage  whatever  could  be  annulled.  The 
lord  chancellor,  his  brother,  and  some  other  old-fashioned 
peers,  were  excessively  scandalised  at  the  favour  with 
which  this  bill  was  received  in  their  House;  but  they 
obtained  little  pity  for  their  concern;  for  that  concern 
was  about  those  parts  of  the  measure  which  related  to 
property  pledged  under  the  former  law  to  parties  who 
profited  by  the  irregular  marriage  of  their  'connections. 
Such  property  would  now  go  to  the  married  parties,  whose 
marriage  would  be  legalised  by  the  new  bill.  The  lord 
chancellor  was  full  of  fears,  as  usual — fears  that  the  House 
which  had  hitherto  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the 
country  would  lose  it,  and  be,  before  ten  days  were  over, 
utterly  despised  as  guilty  of  legal  robbery.  But  the 
House  knew  what  it  was  about,  and  what  the  nation  would 
think.  It  supported  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one ;  and  it  was  aware  that  *  the  country '  did  not, 
like  the  lord  chancellor,  think  that  a  few  partial  claims  of 
property,  accruing  by  accident  and  by  such  an  accident 
as  an  illegal  marriage  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  ever- 
lasting and  illimitable  claims  of  a  fundamental  morality. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  hardship  that  certain  parties  who 
had  been  led  by  a  reliance  on  the  statute  to  reckon  on 
property  forfeited  by  the  irregular  marriage  of  others 
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should  be  disappointed  of  their  expectations;  but  the 
blame  of  this  disappointment  lay  with  a  preceding  genera- 
tion of  statesmen,  who  had  been  too  blind  to  see  the 
mischief  they  were  doing  in  tampering  with  the  freedom 
of  marriage;  and  not  with  those  who  were  now  endea- 
vouring to  restore  the  sanctity  and  stability  of  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  morality  of  society  was  still  involved. 
Imprudence  and  carelessness  in  contracting  marriage  are 
a  great  evil ;  but  it  is  less  than  that  of  playing  fieust  and 
loose  with  an  institution  whose  very  virtue  resides  in  its 
certainty  and  irreversibleness.  Whether  a  time  may  come 
when  society  may  perceive  that  its  moral  purity  can  be 
better  promoted  than  by  connecting  the  conjugal  relation 
with  law  and  arrangements  of  property,  is  a  question  fairly 
open  to  the  speculative  moralist — a,  proper  subject  of  in- 
dividual opinion ;  but  it  was  not  the  question  now.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  institution  itself,  but  of  legal 
arrangements  under  it ;  and  the  Lords  and  '  the  country ' 
were  united  in  considering  the  inviolability  of  marriage  tho 
first  consideration  in  morality,  and  the  fate  of  certain  wind- 
falls of  property  a  very  inferior  one.  So  the  country  did 
not  throw  off  its '  good  opinion '  of  the  Upper  House  *  within 
ten  days,'  as  the  lord  chancellor  prophesied,  but  certainly 
thought  no  worse  of  the  Lords  for  the  large  majority 
with  which  they  passed  the  new  Marriage  Act  of  1822. 

When  the  session  closed,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  king 
and  the  legislature  dispersed,  to  take  their  rest  and  plea- 
sure in  various  ways.  On  the  10th,  the  king  set  off  down 
the  Thames,  in  great  pomp,  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Lord 
Londonderry  hastened  to  his  seat  at  Foot's  Cray,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  mission  to  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  October, 
whoro  bo  waa  to  represent  England.  His  passage  thither 
was  Huro  to  be  attended  by  the  curses  of  all  the  lovers  of 
freedom  along  the  road,  and  by  the  groans  of  all  the  secret 
societies  over  which  he  was  to  ride  rough-shod,  to  be 
welcomed  at  the  end  of  his  journey  by  the  sympathies  of 
all  the  despots  in  Europe.  He  probably  knew  this.  He 
knew  that  the  continent  was  honeycombed  with  these 
secret  societies ;  and  confident  as  he  was  of  his  motives — ' 
imperturbable  as  he  was  in  his  opinions — the  conscious- 
ness of  the  hatred  that  would  dog  his  steps  may  have 
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tended  to  disturb  his  nerves,  and  to  perplex  his  brain. 
He  had  been  overwearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  session ; 
and  he  had  astonished  and  grieved  his  friends  of  late  by- 
extraordinary  tales  of  conspiracies  against  his  private 
character — of  waylayings  in  the  parks,  and  threats  in  the 
street  against  his  purse,  his  reputation,  and  his  life.  He 
repaired  to  his  country-seat,  to  refresh  himself  by  rest  and 
change  of  ideas,  while  some  of  his  colleagues  went  to  Scot- 
land in  attendance  upon  the  king.  Mr.  Canning  mean- 
time was  gone  to  Liverpool,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  con- 
stituents before  embarking  for  India.  There,  while  he 
looked  abroad  upon  the  sea  from  his  window  at  Seaforth 
House,  he  had  awful  news  to  ponder — news  which  met  the 
king  on  his  landing  at  Leith — news  which  struck  the 
despots  of  Europe  aghast  upon  their  thrones — news 
-which  was  hailed  with  clasped  hands  and  glistening 
eyes  by  aliens  in  many  a  provincial  town  in  England,  and 
•with  imprudent  shouts  by  conclaves  of  patriots  abroad. 

*  I  have  this  moment  heard  from  Liverpool,*  writes  the 
king  to  his  chancellor,  '  of  the  melancholy  death  of  his  and 
my  dear  friend,  poor  Londonderry.'  'Poor  Londonderry' 
had  destroyed  himself.  'In  common  with  everybody,' 
writes  the  chancellor,  'I  am  oppressed  and  much  affected 
by  the  loss  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.*  Everybody 
was  *  much  affected ;  *  but  everybody  was  not  *  oppressed.' 
The  relief  to  a  multitude  was  so  extraordinary  and 
portentous,  that  little  children  who  carried  the  news,  as 
children  love  to  carry  wonderful  news,  without-  knowing 
what  it  means,  were  astonished  at  the  effect  of  their 
tidings,  and  saw,  by  the  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes 
of  aliens  in  Engli^  towns,  that  there  was  a  meaning  in 
the  tidings  beyond  their  comprehension.  There  are  some 
now,  who  in  mature  years,  cannot  remember  without 
emotion  what  they  saw  and  heard  that  day.  They  could 
not  know  how  the  calamity  of  one  man — a  man  amiable, 
winning,  and  generous,  in  the  walk  of  his  daily  life — could 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  a  world,  not  as  a  calamity,  but  as 
a  ray  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  thickest  darkness.  This  man 
was  the  screw  by  which .  England  had  riveted  the  chains 
of  nations.  The  screw  was  drawn,  and  the  immovable 
despotism  might  now  be  overthrown.    It  was  not  only  the 
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sufferers  wto  thought  bo.  'My  great  object,'  continueB 
the  king  to  his  chancellor — 'my  great  object,  my  good 
friend,  in  writing  to  you  to-night,  is  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to 
lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  whatever,  untO.  my  return 
to  town.  This,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal ; 
and,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  have  joined  most  cordiaUy  in 
the  proposition.  It  will  require  the  most  prudevit  foresight 
on  my  part  relative  to  the  new  arrangements  that  must 
now  necessarily  take  place.  You  may  easily  judge  of  the 
state  of  my  mind.' 

Others  could  judge  oi^the  state  of  the  king's  mind,  nearly 
as  well  as  the  chanceUor.  He  was  afraid  of  having  to 
accept  Canning  as  a  minister.  While  the  crowd  at  West- 
minster Abbey  greeted  the  removal  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
coffin  from  the  hearse  with  '  a  shout  which  echoed  loudly 
through  every  comer  of  the  Abbey,'  Mr.  Canning  was 
received  with  acclamations  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
at  a  festival  '  to  which  five  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down.' 
They  had  a  persuasion  that  they  should  not  lose  him  now. 
They  could  not  be  sure  of  this ;  for,  as  he  told  them,  he 
did  not  himself  know  what  to  expect.  '  I  know  as  little,' 
he  said,  'as  any  man  that  now  listens  to  me,  of  any 
arrangements  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things.'  But  every  one  was  aware,  and  no  one  more  than 
the  king,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  the  only  man  equal  to  the 
post  which  was  vacant,  and  that  he  must  now  fill  it. 
It  was  a  sore  necessity;  but  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  the  royal  and  ministerial  will.  Yet '  it  was  not 
till  the  8th  of  September  that  Lord  Liverpool  requested 
to  see  Mr.  Canning.  An  interview  took  place  on  the  11th, 
when  the  foreign  office  was  offered  to  him  by  the  premier, 
and  accepted  after  a  struggle.'  There  was  much  of  struggle 
in  the  business:  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  king  and 
future  colleagues  who  feared  and  disliked  him;  and  no 
little  .struggle  to  him  who  well  knew  that  he  was  entering 
on  a  career  where  he  would  ever  find  opposition  in 
his  front,  and  hatred  by  his  side.  What  the  struggle  was 
to  cost  him  was  shown  on  a  day  too  near  for  the  interests 
of  the  world.  But  he  was  fall  of  chivalrous  courage;  and 
he  entered  manfully  on  his  task  of  liberating  nations. 
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On  the  l7th  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  set 
out  for  Verona,  to  attend  the  congress  where  Lord  London- 
derry had  been  expected;  and  Lord  Amherst  went  to 
Lidia  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning,  Thus,  while  man  had 
proposed,  did  God  dispose ;  and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  thereby  changed,  beyond  human  calculation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Policy  of  Caitlereagh^-The  Princes  and  Peoples  of  BniDpe — Bevolu* 
tions  Abzoad — Policy  of  Canning — Congress  of  Verona— French 
Invasion  of  Spain---Overthrow  of  Spanish  Revolution — South 
American  Provinces — Appeal  from  Portugal — New  Era  of  Conflict 
— Deaths  of  Potentates— Affidrs  of  Greece — Algiers— Ashantee 
War — Bunnese  War — Oregon-^Aliens. 

Thebb  was  abundant  reason  for  the  rejoicing  which  spread 
through  the  world  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry; 
and  the  shout  which  rang  through  the  Abbey  when  hia 
coffin  was  taken  from  the  hearse  was  natural  enough, 
though  neither  decent  nor  humane.  When  a  man's  acts 
have  proved  him  an  enemy  to  his  race,  his  race  will  not 
desire  that  he  should  live  to  continue  those  acts ;  and  the 
case  is  not  altered  by  any  evidence  that  that  man's  eulogists 
can  bring  that  he  meant  no  harm ;  that  he  meant  some 
kind  of  good;  and  that  he  was  admired  and  beloved  in 
private  for  certain  qualities  of  his  character.  All  these 
things  may  be  true ;  as  indeed  they  are  likely  to  be ;  for 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  men  do  deliberately  mean 
harm,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  do  things  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  others.  The  tyrant  no  more  says  to 
himself:  'Now  I  will  oppress  my  people,  and  make  them 
miserable,'  than  the  liar  proposes  to  himself:  'Now  I  will 
tell  a  lie;'  or  the  sot;  'Now  I  will  get  drunk.'  In  all 
these  cases  the  sin  is  done  through  a  wrong  habit  of  mind. 
It  comes  oilt  of  narrow  views  and  selfish  propensities ;  and 
not  out  of  an  express  intention  to  do  harm.  The  despots 
of  Europe  were  not  the  less  tyrants  because  they  sincerely 
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proposed  to  themselves  in  their  congress  to  make  their 
alliance  a  mirror  of  the  gospel,  and  to  promote  peace  on 
earth  by  means  which  could  not  but  drive  men  at  one 
another^  throats,  and  make  the  very  name  of  a  religious 
sanction  ridiculous.  The  simple  truth  was  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  gospel  they  invoked,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  relation  they  held  to  their  people.  If  the 
issue  of  their  counsels  was  that  the  many  were  made 
miserable,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  many  should 
rejoice  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief-counsellor.  It  was 
as  natural  that  a  shout  should  be  raised  in  Europe,  and 
echoed  from  the  Andes,  on  the  death  of  Londonderry,  as 
that  a  groan  should  force  its  way,  and  tremble  through 
the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  when,  too  soon 
after.  Canning  also  disappeared  from  the  council-board  of 
nations. 

Lord  Londonderry  may  be  called  the  chief-counsellor, 
because  England  certainly  had  the  determining  power  as 
to  the  principles  and  grounds  on  which  the  policy  of 
Europe  was  to  proceed.  If  a  true  Englishman  had  been 
present,  who  would  have  taken  for  granted  such  things  as 
are  usually  taken  for  granted  in  England,  and  wherever  a 
representative  system  early  impresses  statesmen  with  a  • 
sense  of  the  value  of  men  and  their  welfare,  the  parcelling 
out  of  Europe  could  hardly  have  gone  on  as  audaciouslv  as 
it  did  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  government  of  nations 
by  a  cabinet  of  sovereigns  through  subsequent  years. 
But  Lord  Londonderry  had  a  mind  too  narrow  to  compre- 
hend the  constitution  of  the  country  he  helped  to  govern, 
and  by  far  too  shallow  to  admit  in  its  greatness  the  idea 
of  the  new  era  of  peace  on  which  the  world  had  entered. 
He  could  not  rouse  or  elevate  the  minds  of  the  potentates 
who  surrounded  him,  as  England  might  and  should  have 
roused  and  elevated,  at  that  juncture,  from  her  disin- 
terestedness, the  better  impulses  of  Europe!  Be  entered 
for  amusement,  as  it  were,  into  the  game  which  others 
were  playing  for  stakes.  He  joined  with  others  in  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  Europe,  as  men  lay  out  an  estate.  ^ 
proprietors  point  out  the  convenience  of  a  brook  here— 
a  nsing-ground  or  a  wood  there — and  consider,  in  their 
own  way,  the  welfare  of  the  resident  serfs,  this  party  of 
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potentates  settled  about  the  Bhine,  and  the  Alps,  and  the 
interior  forests ;  and  threw  together  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  spread  out  the  new  Prussia,  and  disposed  of  Poland 
and  Lombardy,  and  accommodated  or  bartered  with  each 
other  about  the  boundaries  of  their  imperial  estates.  The 
representatiTe  of  England  was  the  one  who  should  have 
reminded  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  party  to 
decide  under  what  government  they  would  live  and  that 
nationality  can  no  more  be  imposed  than  it  can  be 
uprooted  in  ^  day.  But  Lord  Londonderry  was  not  a  man 
to  whom  these  primary  considerations  ever  did,  or  ever 
could  occur ;  and  those  at  home  who  sent  him,  were  not 
the  men  who  would  spontaneously  instruct  him  in  a 
functional  duty  which  he  could  not  perceive  for  himself. 
Therefore,  as  nations  are  not  serfs,  and  as  the  potentates 
were  not,  in  this  case,  the  unquestioned  proprietors  of 
men,  the  result  did  not  answer  to  the  gospel  promises  of 
congress;  and  the  issues  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  not 
exactly  peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  among  men. 

From  this  time  forward,  accordingly,  the  class  of 
sovereigns  and  of  peoples  led  lives  as  different  as  if  tbey 
had  been  of  different  races ;  as  if,  instead  of  the  paternal 
and  filial  relation  between  them  which  was  pretended, 
there  were  no  relations  at  all.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
in  1822,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  attended  in  the 
place  of  the  deceased  Lord  Londonderry,  'the  style  of 
compliment  adopted  bordered,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
ridiculous.  The  old  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
though  he  had  his  good  qualities,  and  no  small  share  of 
humour  and  untrained  sagacity,  was  notoriously  the  least 
educated  and  the  most  thoughtless,  indolent,  and  ignorant 
king  in  all  Europe ;  but,  as  he  chanced  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  kings  that  met  at  Verona,  they  called  him  the  Nestor 

of  that  royal  congress The  wordy  and  flowery 

Chateaubriand,  who  was  present  as  a  French  negotiator, 
has  turned  it  into  a  book  and  a  romance.*  At  home,  the 
King  of  Prussia  amused  himself  and  his  advisers  with 
devising  a  plan  of  a  new  nobility,  which  shojjld  suddenly 
become  as  imposing  and  influential  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thousand  years  old.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  inventing 
tinsel  omamentp  ^or  the  Virgin.    The  princes  of  Germany 
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were  putting  off  the  irkaome  task  of  preparing  the  con- 
stitutions they  had  promised  to  their  peoples.  The  King 
of  Sweden  was  ordering  the  storthing  of  Norway  not  to 
think  of  abolishing  their  order  of  hereditary  nobility. 
The  Emperor  of  Bussia  was  gratifying  his  benevolent 
feelings,  by  ordaining  oomparatiye  personal  freedom  for 
his  serfS)  while  stringently  training  his  slave-army,  and 
making  military  deooration  the  reward  of  all  kinds  of 
merit.  The  restored  Bourbons  of  Franoe  were  studying 
how  best  to  impose  dumbness  on  their  noisy  nation.  The 
Ring  of  Sardinia  was  swimming  paper-duoks  in  a  wash- 
basin, to  while  away  his  days.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
was,  with  Prince  Mettemicn's  help,  devising  sufferings 
and  insults  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Oonfalionere 
and  Pellicos,  who,  troublesome  children  as  they  were  to 
such  a  father,  would  not  aooept  his  fatherly  rule  in  peace, 
or  agree  that  to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child. 
While  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  thus 
employed,  there  was  business  of  a  different  kind  going  on 
among  the  multitude  below  them. 

In  Denmark,  the  young  theologian,  Dampe,  suspended 
&om  his  pubKo  preaching,  was  giving  private  lectures  on 
religion  and  politics;  and  in  his  study,  preparing  plans 
for  revolutionising  the  kingdom,  till  he  was  shut  up  for 
life  in  solitude  and  silence.  In  Paris,  towards  midnight 
of  a  certain  Sunday,  Louvel  was  waiting  outside  the 
opera-house,  his  hand  upon  the  dagger  vrith  which  he 
hoped  to  cut  off  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  murder  of  the  Duo  de  Berri.  In  Germany,  certain 
watchful  eyes  were  counting  the  letters  which  Kotzebue 
sent  through  the  Post-office,  to  inform  the  Eussian  autocrat 
of '  the  state  of  literature  and  public  opinion  in  the  cities ; ' 
that  is,  of  the  open  songs  and  secret  societies  by  which 
the  university  students  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  and 
organise  the  citizens  for  a  purpose  of  constitutional 
demands;  and  the  young  fanatic.  Sand,  was  secretly 
nourishing  his  resolution  to  free  the  land  from  the  spy. 
When  the  act  was  done,  and  Sand  was  sent  after  his  victim, 
*  thousands  of  spectators  hastened,  if  possible,  to  get  some 
drops  of  his  blood,  or  some  of  his  hair.  The  chair  on 
which  he  sat  when  he  underwent  his  punishment  was 
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puTchaaed  of  the  exeoutioner  by  a  society  for  six  louis-d'ors. 
]No  disorder,  however,  took  place.'  The  time  was  not 
come  for  what  newspapers  call  'disorder,'  though  there 
was  much  of  what  the  sovereigns  considered  so.  The 
professors  had  *not  yet  completely  learned  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  proper  province;'  they  forgot  the 
morals  of  the  students  in  teaching  them  the  principles  of 
politics.  Even  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  metropolitan  seat  of 
teaming,  such  *  a  spirit  appeared  that  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  '  severe  measures,'  to  control 
the  teachings  of  the  masters  of  learning.  Along  the  Elbe, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Ehine,  a  silent  symbol  was  put  forth 
which  troubled  the  repose  of  rulers  on  their  thrones.  For 
hundreds  of  miles,  men  appeared  in  the  old  German 
costume,  which  suggested  to  everybody  thoughts  of  an 

•  ancient  ideal  system  of  Teutonic  freedom.'  In  the  streets 
of  Jena*and  Heidelberg,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  ducal 
palace  at  Darmstadt  a  song  was  heard — the  celebrated 

*  Great  Song,'  *  Princes  arise,  ye  people  rise ' — ^which  was 
all  discord  to  the  ears  of  princes,  all  music  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  whose  authorship  could  never,  by  threat 
or  stratagem,  be  discovered.  While  the  emperor,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  dispensing  his  benevolences,  his  brother 
Constantine  was  torturing  Polish  oflBcers  at  Warsaw,  and 
teaching  the  most  rapid  lessons  of  rebellion  to  the  crowds 
gathered  about  the  great  parade  of  the  city.  When  any 
officer  was  declared  to  have  failed  to  bring  up  his  horse  to 
a  hair's-breadth  in  the  line,  he  was  compelled  to  leap  his 
horse  over  a  pyramid  of  bayonets  so  idgh  that  it  was 
barely  possible  to  escape  impalement  of  one  or  both;  if 
both  escaped,  the  feat  was  to  be  done  again,  and  then  a 
third  time :  and  after  the  popular  cry  of  •  Shame  I '  and 
military  intercession  had  compelled  the  prince  to  release 
his  victim,  it  was  no  surprise  to  any  one  that  that  victim 
disappeared  in  the  night,  and  for  ever.  This  prince  was, 
it  is  true,  a  sort  of  Caliban,  and  no  more  like  the  ordinary 
run  of  princes  than  that  of  men  in  general ;  but  the  world 
saw  him  in  command  of  an  army,  and  beheld  in  these 
scenes  a  spectacle  of  royal  sport  and  popular  suffering; 
and  it  went  with  other  things  to  deepen  the  abyss  between 
sovereigns  and  subjects. 
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In  Spain,  thero  was  no  longer  any  pause  or  any  disgniae. 
In  the  south.  Colonel  Eiego  rose  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812.  He  was  soon 
disabled  by  accidents  of  the  season  and  of  fortune;  and 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  conceal  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  what  had  happened  near  Cadiz.  It  is  doubtless 
more  conceivable  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  made  in 
Spain,  than  that  an  English  cabinet  should  hope  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Scotland  knowing  of  a  rising  in  Dorsetshire; 
bufc  it  was  yet  too  absurd  to  succeed.  All  Spain  presently 
knew  of  Hiego's  enterprise;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  immediately  rose.  In  a  few  days,  the  rising  was 
in  a  state  to  be  reported  to  all  Euiope  as  the  revolution  in 
Spain.  At  the  end  of  February,  the  king  saw  his  generals 
and  his  best  troops  joining  the  liberal  cause.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  he  published  his  intention  of  convening  the 
cortes,  and  instituting  various  reforms.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  people  of  Madrid  assembled  round  his  palace, 
with  shouts  for  the  constitution;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  same  10th  of  March,  the  feeble  Ferdinand  promised 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812. 

This  Spanish  revolution  was  the  signal  for  many  risings. 
In  August,  Portugal  followed;  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  Naples  had  demanded  and  obtained  the  proclamation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution.  Then  Piedmont  prepared  for 
a  similar  struggle,  and  believed  liberty  to  be  secure  when 
Charles  Albert,  the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  and  then 
Prince  of  Carignano,  swore  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  cause.  He  laid  down  other  lives,  however,  inaf^^ 
of  his  own ;  drawing  back  at  the  critical  moment,  and  in 
fad,  if  not  in  purpose,  betraying  his  confederates  and  their 
cause.  And  now  occurred  the  circumstances  which  in 
reality  assembled  the  congress  at  Yerona,  though  the 
pretext  was  a  consultation  on  the  affidrs  of  Greece.  While 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  shouting  at  the  fall  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  many  another  ancient  wrong,  and  Germany  was 
chanting  the  echoes  of  freedom,  and  Piedmont  and  Lom^ 
bardy  were  rapidly  arming,  and  Naples  was  triumphing^ 
and  Sicily  was  trembling,  as  if  the  very  Titan  beneath  her 
mountain  were  about  to  arise,  what  was  doing  in  France  ? 
The  King  of  France  was  engrossed  with  the  fear  that  his 
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beloved  subjects  would  catch  a  fever.  That  was  the  great 
aifair  in  France  in  1821.  'A  most  pestilent  fever'  had 
broken  out  at  Barcelona  the  autumn  before;  and  the 
French  government,  which  took  little  apparent  notice  of 
the  political  epidemic  which  had  appeared  at  Cadiz  and 
Corunna,  set  up  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this  bilious  fever 
at  Barcelona.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  disease  spread 
beyond  a  small  district;  but  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  filled  with  French  troops;  only  one  road  was  left 
open ;  and  everything  which  passed  in  and  out  of  Spain 
by  that  road  was  very  critically  examined.  Every  ass, 
and  every  handful  of  fruit  was  surveyed ;  and  any  person 
who  passed  the  line  without  leave,  anywhere  from  sea  to 
sea,  was  to  be  shot.  These  precautions  were  so  extreme, 
and  continued  so  long  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased  to  be 
heard  of,  that  everybody  saw  that  the  fever  was  not  the 
real  object  of  the  cordon.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  much 
correspondence  between  the  French  and  Spanish  liberals. 
The  Spaniards  had  been,  as  usual,  too  forward  and  boastful, 
representing  the  liberal  cause  as  more  advanced  thstn  it 
was,  in  their  own  country  and  everywhere  else ;  and  the 
French  sovereign  had  some  reason  to  foe^r  for  his  throne. 
Within  a  short  time,  so  many  conspiracies  were  broken  up, 
and  so  many  risings  actually  took  place,  that  it  is  probable 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the  secret  societies  of 
other  countries  and  those  of  France.  From  time  to  time, 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  more  and  more  forces 
were  posted  along  the  Spanish  frontier ;  till  at  last  they 
looked  so  like  a  formidable  army,  that  it  became  time  for 
nations  in  alliance  with  both  France  and  Spain  to  inquire 
what  all  these  preparations  were  for.  It  was  too  late  now 
to  say  anything  more  about  the  Barcelona  fever ;  for  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  was  the  autumn  of  1822,  the  date 
of  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  London  to  attend 
the  congress,  Mr.  Canning  had  been  in  office  only  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he,  bringing  into 
office  the  comprehensive  views  of  a  bystander,  believed,  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did,  that  the  object  of  the  congress 
was  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  prevention  of  a 
war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey.    At  Paris,  the  duke  was 
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informed  by  M.  YillMe  that  the  affairs  of  Spain  would 
also  be  deliberated  on;  and  he  wrote  home  to  desire  in- 
structions. 

Here,  in  our  view,  is  the  parting  point  of  the  former 
and  the  later  foreign  policy  of  England.  The  moment  of 
sending  off  the  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one 
of  inestimable  importance,  and  worthy  of  earnest  notifica- 
tion in  history.  The  wording  of  the  despatch  was  simple 
enough ;  and  there  may  be  litfle  in  its  contents  to  indicate 
its  significance ;  but  there  is  just  enough  to  show  that  a 
new  spirit  had  arisen  in  that  conspicuous  sphere ;  and  that 
the  function  of  that  new  spirit  was  not  to  bind  but  to 
unloose.  When  the  statesmen  of  the  continent  heard  that 
Wellington  was  to  be  the  substitute  of  Londonderry  at  the 
congress,  they  no  doubt  thought  that  the  actual  representa- 
tive would  be  as  good  for  their  purposes  as  the  proposed 
one,  who  had  been  called  away  to  a  very  different  con- 
gress ;  and  it  was  probably  a  long  time  before  they  became 
fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  through  the  substitution  of  personages  at 
home.  It  was  said  everywhere  for  years,  and  is  even  at  this 
day  said  by  some,  that  the  death  of  Londonderry  made  no 
difference  whatever  at  Verona;  that  he  would  have  pro- 
tested against  despotic  aggression  in  Spain  and  elsewhere ; 
and  that  Canning's  opposition  did  not  go  beyond  protests. 
But  the  character  of  a  man's  mind  stamps  itself  upon  all 
his  acts ;  and  protests  to  the  same  general  effect  from  two 
•  men  of  opposite  character  and  views  may  be  as  truly  unlike 
each  other  as  if  they  were  opposed  in  substance.  It  was 
long  before  Mr.  Canning  did  any  official  act  so  new  and 
singular  as  to  startle  the  world  into  a  conviction  that  here 
was  a  new  man  who  would  reverse  the  old  policy ;  yet  he 
wrought  the  revolution  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  done  it 
by  proclamation.  He  proclaimed  nothing  which  could 
plunge  England  and  other  countries  into  a  war,  and  preci- 
pitate the  liberals  everywhere  into  a  rising  which  he  coald 
not  undertake  to  sustain ;  but  he  furthered  the  liberties  of 
the  world  quite  as  much  by  his  heart  being  honestly  with 
them,  and  his  heartiness  showing  itself  in  all  his  transac- 
tions. Where  Londonderry's  despatches  would  have  been 
vapid  and  meagre,  because  he  preferred  transacting  bosi- 
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ness,  as  far  as  possible,  by  confidential  oonyersation, 
Canning's  were  frank  and  glowing,  tbongh  moderate  and 
clear.  Where,  in  the  palaces,  cafes,  and  streets  of  con- 
tinental cities,  nothing  could  have  been  reported  of 
Londonderry  but  what  would  have  shown  him  a  true 
brother  of  his  colleagues  in  congress — as  hard  and  un- 
sympathising,  as  narrow,  and  as  presumptuous  as  the  rest 
who  proposed  to  give  the  world  a  new  image  of  the  gospel 
— the  speeches  of  Canning  were  creating  a  new  thought 
and  a  new  soul.  Never  did  the  fires  of  western  forests 
run  through  the  wilderness  more  gloriously  than  the 
speeches  of  Canning  through  the  political  wilds  of  Europe, 
under  the  deep  night  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  those 
western  wildernesses,  the  unaccustomed  and  the  timid 
tremble  and  shriek,  and  hang  together  as  they  see  the 
spreading  flame,  and  hear  the  rush  and  roar,  and  think 
of  the  waste  of  ashes  that  will  be  seen  to-morrow ;  but  the 
hardy  freeman  enjoys  the  sight — enjoys  the  sprinkling 
and  scattering  blazes  which  seize  upon  decay  and  rotten^ 
ness,  to  turn  them  into  freshness  and  fniitfulness.  And  so 
it  was  when  the  utterance  of  Canning  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ran  over  Europe,  kindling  as  it  went.  It  was  hateful 
and  terrific  to  despots,  because  it  leaped  upon  their  abuses 
and  scorched  their  vanities,  and  made  of  ikeir  antiquated 
dogmas  ashes  for  a  new  growth  of  opinion ;  but  the  restless 
spirits  of  that  time  were  quieted  by  that  utterance — quieted 
not  by  compulsion,  but  from  within.  They  could  sit  still, 
instead  of  prowling  about  under  the  shadow  of  that  night, 
while  they  had  this  kindling  to  watch,  and  its  promise  to 
dwell  upon.  Nothing  in  the  career  of  Canning  is  more 
striking  than  the  quietness  of  his  official  action  hy  diplo- 
matic missions  and  state-papers,  while  the  whole  heart  of 
Europe  beat  whenever  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and 
was  ready  to  burst  when  he  had  done. 

The  reply  to  the  Dake  of  Wellington's  application  for 
instructions  ran  as  follows :  '  If  there  be  a  determined  pro- 
ject to  interfere,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  present 
struggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such  interference, 
80  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  as 
weU  as  utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  that  when  ihe 
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necessity  arises,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once  frankly 
and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference, 
come  what  may,  his  majesty  will  not  be  a  party.'  This 
was  decided  enough;  and  it  may  be  considered  decisive. 
The  assembled  potentates  said  much — and  much  might 
reasonably  be  said — of  the  violent  character  of  the  liberalism 
of  the  time ;  of  the  danger  to  empire  when  civil  reforms 
were  insisted  upon  and  undertaken,  as  in  Spain,  by  the 
soldiery ;  of  the  certain  disorganisation  of  society  if  secret 
associations  were  permitted  virtually  to  rule ;  and  of  the 
ferocious  character  of  wars  thus  occasioned:  and  all  this 
appeared  conclusive  to  persons  who  did  not  perceive  how 
their  own  policy  had  generated  all  these  perils :  yet  it  was 
not  determined  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  to  interfere  with 
Spain  by  force  of  arms.  France  pleaded  strongly  for  such 
interference,  on  the  ground  of  her  own  dangers  from 
interior  disturbances,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  revolutionised 
country :  yet  no  interference  with  Spain  was  determined 
on  at  the  Congress  of  Verona ;  and  it  was  this  instruction 
to  the  British  representative  which  prevented  it.  He 
who  issued  that  instruction  saw  that  to  make  war  on  the 
plea  of  preventing  war  was  the  course  most  full  of  danger ; 
and  his  plan  was  to  endeavour  by  all  possible  prudence  to 
preserve  peace. 

Mr.  Canning's  'system'  was  much  talked  of  at  the 
time;  and  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  at  a  season 
when  all  government  was  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
'systems.'  System  was  the  one  idea  of  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  it  was  that  which  solely  occupied 
the  mind  of  Lord  Londonderry.  His  successor  differed 
from  him  in  nothing  more  than  in  this.  Mr.  Canning  saw 
that  there  can  be  no  stability  or  working  power  in  any 
system  but  by  virtue  of  the  principle  involved  in  it ;  and 
his  was  a  mind  which  could  resort  directly  and  constantly 
to  the  principle,  leaving  the  details  of  operation  to  form 
and  discover  themselves  as  they  were  wanted.  Being  sure 
of  his  principle,  he  could  thenceforth  rely  upon  it;  and 
hence  his  quietude  in  official  action,  his  csJmness  and 
power  of  resource  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  a  disturbed 
time,  and  the  consistency  of  his  foreign  policy  amidst  the 
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eTer-cbanging  aspects  of  circumstances  whose  total  ele- 
ments no  enlightened  mind  would  dream  of  comprehend- 
ing. The  Mettemichs,  Alexanders,  and  Ferdinands  made 
a  plan  which  they  declared  complete  ;  and  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  very  elements  themselves 
when  they  arose  to  shatter  it.  The  philosopher  who  had 
now  come  among  them  saw  the  narrowness  and  frailty  of 
all  political  systems  in  an  age  when  mankind  had  learned 
to  live  and  move ;  and  he  fcaew  that  the  age  of  self-will 
and  system  for  rulers  was  past,  while  the  ruling  power  of 
principles  is  everlasting.  To  speak  of  Canning's  '  system,' 
therefore,  is  not  to  do  jiustice  to  him.  To  understand  him, 
we  must  look  for  his  principle  first,  and  then  for  the 
practical  pxirpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it. 

His  principle  was  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  his  im- 
mediate practical  purpose  was  to  dissolve,  by  the  quietest 
means,  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Mr.  Canning  never  concealed  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  left  England  unrepresented  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  as  the  most  immediate  method  of  withdrawing 
her  from  the  Holy  Alliance;  but  the  time  was  so  short 
that  the  step  would  have  been  too  hazardous.  It  took  him 
two  years  to  set  England  free  for  her  own  action  abroad ; 
but  he  did  it  peacefully  and  effectually.  It  was  no  very 
easy  task.  The  sovereigns  abroad  and  their  ministers  had 
carefully  and  constantly  represented  England  as  favour- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  and  every 
countenance  was  given  to  this  by  Lord  Londonderry's  con- 
duct, and  by  our  war  against  revolution  in  France.  All 
the  rulers  looked  to  England  for  aid  against  revolution 
everywhere.  And  the  suffering  nations,  longing  to  rise, 
when  assured  that  England  did  not  favour  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  expected  frcm  her  that  she  should 
aid  revolution  everywhere.  Both  these  expectations  in- 
cluded a  breaking  up  of  peace;  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  '  was  Mr.  Canning's  first  object :  so  he  gratified 
neither  of  the  expectant  parties. 

But  occasion  soon  offered  for  declaring  the  new  policy  of 
England,  and  for  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  alliance.  It 
presently  came  out  that  the  French  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Spain  was  not  wanted  against  the  Barcelona  fever,  and 
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would  march  on  into  Spain,  to  aid  Ferdinand  against  his 
subjects,  and  put  down  the  constitution.  The  Emperor 
of  Kussia  was  delighted  ;  and  all  the  other  potentates 
applauded  and  promised  aid.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
followed  his  instructions,  dissented  and  remonstrated,  and 
withdrew.  The  instructions  in  this  instance  were  clear 
and  decided;  Mr.  Canning's  words  being,  that  'if  a 
declaration  of  any  such  determinations  should  be  made  at 
Verona,  come  what  might,  he  should  refuse  the  king's 
consent  to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 
refusal.'  One  consequence  of  the  refusal  was  a  correspond 
dence  between  Mr.  Canning,  the  flowery  Chateaubriand, 
and  the  bigot  Polignao,  wherein  the  high-flown  royalists 
expatiated  on  the  blessing  to  the  Spaniards  of  seeing  their 
king  free  to  give  them,  with  French  aid,  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  should  be  best  for  then.  Mr.  Canning  could  not 
allow  this  to  pass,  and  protested  against  the  doctrine  that 
constitutional  rights  are  conferred  by  the  royal  pleasure. 
In  noticing  the  speech  of  the  French  king  on  opening  the 
chambers,  in  which  the  purpose  of  invading  Spain  ww 
declared — while  the  Due  d'Angouleme  laid  his  hand  on  hia 
sword,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven — Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that  the  speech  appeared  to  mean  that  '  the  firee 
institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  could  only  be  legiti- 
mately held  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  sovereign, 
first  restored  to  absolute  power,  and  then  divesting  him- 
self of  such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  might  think 
proper  to  part  with;'  that  'the  Spanish  nation  could 
not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this  principle,  nor  oould 
any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it.'  ....  It  is 
indeed  a  principle  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  British 
constitution.' 

After  all  M.  Chateaubriand's  declarations  and  fine  senti- 
ments in  favour  of  peace,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  French  invaded  Spain.  England  had  done  what  she 
could  in  declaring  for  the  right,  and  seceding  from  the 
congress  which  advocated  the  wrong ;  she  now  held  her- 
self neutral  It  was  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  that  Mr. 
Canning  made  in  the  House  all  the  dedaiations  rendered 
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neceBsary  by  the  act  of  France  in  invading  Spain.  He 
explained  the  coiirBe  and  issue  of  all  the  attempts  at 
mediation  made  by  the  English  government,  the  grounds 
of  the  neutrality  which  she  had  now  finally  avowed ;  and 
pointed  out  what  must  be  the  conduct  of  England  in  regard 
to  Portugal  and  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain, 
in  certain  contingencies  which  might  arise«  If  Portugal 
joined  Spain  in  repelling  the  French,  there  was  no  call 
upon  England  to  interfere  ;  but  if  Portugal,  remaining 
quiescent,  were  to  be  attacked,  that  attack  'would  bring 
Great  Britain  into  the  field  with  all  her  force,  to  support 
the  independence  of  her  ancient  and  her  faithful  ally/ 
As  for  the  South  American  colonies,  it  was  clear  that 
Spain,  though  claiming  them  still  as  hers  by  right,  bad  in 
fact  lost  all  power  over  them.  If  France  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  capture  any  of  them  so  that  it  would 
become  at  last  a  question  whether  they  should  be  ceded, 
and  to  whom,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  parties  to  know 
that  the  British  government  *  considered  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have  been  effected  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any  oession 
which  Spain  might  make  of  colonies,  over  which  she  did 
not  exercise  a  direct  and  positive  influence.  To  such  a 
declaration  the  British  government  had  at  last  been 
forced.' 

The  declaration  of  neutrality  was  painful  and  discon- 
certing to  some  of  the  best  men  in  parliament  and  out  of 
it.  They  were  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  England  as  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  had  so  com- 
pletely understood  her  secession  from  the  Holy  Alliance  as 
declaratoiy  of  this,  that  it  appeared  to  them  a  disgrace  to 
look  on,  without  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most  indefen- 
sible wars  against  liberty  whi^h  had  ever  been  entered 
into.  The  foreign  secretary  had' much  to  encounter  in  the 
House — angry  rebuke  from  some  and  pathetic  expostula- 
tion from  others.  When  the  debate  on  the  negotiations 
relative  to  Spain  had  been  twice  adjourned  Mr.  Canning 
offered,  on  the  third  night,  an  explanation  of  his  proceed- 
ings and  reasons,  which  secured  him  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  House  and  the  country.  The  motion  which 
had  occasioned  the  debate  was  one  of  censure  of  the  feeble- 
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ness  of  tone  asstimed  by  government  in  the  recent  n^otiar 
tions ;  and  the  amendment  proposed  was,  a  declaration  of 
gratitude  and  approbation  in  regard  to  what  had  been 
done.  At  the  close,  the  opposition  members  were  about  to 
leave  the  House  in  a  body ;  but  some  ministerial  members 
called  for  a  division.  It  was  only  for  want  of  room  in  the 
lobby  that  any  one  appeared  to  vote  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  assembly  poured  into  the  lobby,  till  it 
could  hold  no  more;  and  then  the  twenty  members  who 
were  shut  in  were  compelled  to  pass  for  an  opposition, 
though  there  were  ministerialists  among  them.  They 
amounted  to  20,  in  a  house  of  372. 

One  passage  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech  spread  over  the 
world,  and  was  vehemently  hailed  or  resented  wherever 
it  reached : 

'  I  contend,  sir,  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a 
separate  conflict  between  Spain  and  France — though 
matter  for  grave  consideration — was  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  all  the  gieat  powers  of  the  continent  should 
have  been  arrayed  together  against  Spain;  and  that 
although  the  first  object,  in  point  of  importance,  indeed, 
was  to  keep  the  peace  altogether — to  prevent  any  war 
against  Spain — the  first  in  point  of  time  was  to  prevent  a 
general  war;  to  change  lie  question  from  a  question 
between  the  allies  on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  to 
a  question  between  nation  and  nation.  This,  whatever 
the  result  might  be,  would  reduce  the  quarrel  to  the  size 
of  ordinary  events,  and  bring  it  within  the  scope  of 
ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate  object  of  England, 
therefore,  was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a  joint  character, 
from  being  affixed  to  the  war — if  war  there  must  be — ^with 
Spain ;  to  take  care  that  the  war  should  not  grow  out  of 
an  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  congress;  to  keep  within 
reasonable  bounds  that  predominating  areopagitical*  spirit, 
which  the  memorandum  of  the  British  cabinet,  of  May, 
1820,  describes  as   "beyond  the  sphere  of  the  original 

*  The  oonnoil  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  was  remarkable  for  its 
penetrating  and  snperiotending  ohsuracter;  pronouncing  on  the  economy 
of  private  houses,  and  judging  children  for  tormenting  birds.  It  was 
a  more  meddling  council  than  it  became  any  congress  to  resemble,  in  a 
later  age  of  the  world. 
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conception,  and  tmderstood  principles  of  the  alliance* — 
"  an  alliance  never  intended  as  a  union  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states."  And  this  I  say  was  accomplished.' 
*  Canning,'  says  his  biographer,  '  always  protested  against 
the  system  of  holding  congresses  for  the  government  of 
the  world.' 

As  this  noted  speech  declared,  the  object  of  .Oreat 
Britain  was  accomplished  in  the  potentates  at  Yerona 
being  deterred  from  declaring  a  war  against  Spain.  The 
matter  lay  now  between  the  two  countries  which  were 
separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  and  peace  was  preserved  else- 
where. What  his  idea  was  of  the  peace  to  be  preserved 
by  Great  Britain,  he  manifested  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  at  war — 1823.  .  '  Our  ultimate 
object  was,'  he  said,  '  the  peace  of  the  world ;  but  let  it 
not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace  either  because  we  fear, 
or  because  we  are  unprepared  for  war ;  on  the  contrary, 
if,  eight  months  ago,  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to 
proclaim  that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war 
should  unfortunately  be  necessary,  every  month  of  peace 
that  has  since  passed  has  but  made  us  so  much  the  more 
capable  of  exertion.  The  resources  created  by  peace  are 
means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  resources,  we  but 
accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness  and 
inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that 
float  in  the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  proof  they  are 
devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  for  action. 
You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in 
perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or 
of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing — instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines 
when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might 
— such  is  England  herself;  while  apparently  passive  and 
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motionless,  she  silently  oonoentrates  the  power  to  be  put 
forth  on  an  adequate  oocasion/ 

For  that  adequate  occasion  he  kept  watch  as  Tigilantlj 
as  any  adyocate  of  war  oonld  have  done;  for  he  wa«  not 
one  to  sacrifice  the  honour  or  influence  of  the  country  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  for  which  these  were,  and  always 
must  be,  the  guarantees.  When  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
and  act  again,  Great  Britain  spoke  and  acted.  The 
French  overran  Spain  from  end  to  end.  The  Spanish 
liberals  had  fewer  resources,  less  union,  and  less  hope 
than  their  enemy;  and  they  were  cruelly  betrayed,  not 
only  by  some  few  traitors  from  among  themselves,  but  by 
the  boastings  of  the  French  liberals,  who  had  assured 
them  that  a  large  portion  of  the  invading  army  would 
fraternise  with  the  invaded,  on  touching  Spanish  soil. 
Instead  of  this  happening,  however,  the  French  soldiery 
no  sooner  appeared  from  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  than 
the  royalist  minorty  in  Spain  were  joined  by  such  numbers 
as  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  constitutional  forces, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  invader.  The  soldieiy 
were  certainly  royalists ;  and  they  showed  it  now.  The 
French  entered  Madrid  on  the  24th  of  May,  within  a 
month  after  the  delivery,  by  Mr.  Oanning,  of  his  exposition 
of  the  British  policy  in  regard  to  this  conflict.  The  liberals 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  who  was 
imprisoned  by  them  at  Cadiz.  There  he  amused  himself 
with  attempting  to  make  signals  to  friends  in  the  block- 
ading- vessels,  or  outside  the  walls — ^taking  a  sudden  fancy 
for  sending  up  rockets  and  flying  kites.  Eockets  and 
kites  innumerable  were  ready  to  go  up  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  king's,  to  perplex  the  royalist  watchers 
outside.  He  obtained  his  freedom  at  last  from  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  enemies.  They  dismissed  him  from  Cadiz 
on  the  1st  of  October,  to  join  his  French  friends ;  and  two 
days  afterwards,  they  surrendered  the  town,  and  gave  up 
the  cause.  As  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  whole  people — 
as  the  clergy  and  the  great  body  of  the  population 
welcomed  the  French — ^it  is  clear  that  no  aid  given  by 
Great  Britain  could  have  saved  Spain,  or  materially 
benefited  it,  while  it  would  have  precipitated  war  all  over 
Europe,  and  violated  the  great  principle  of  non-interference 
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with  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  Ferdinand  immediately 
annulled,  by  proclamation,  all  the  acts  of  the  constitutional 
government — ^the  whole  legislation  and  administration  of 
Spain  for  the  preceding  three  years  and  a  half;  and  thus, 
when  Eiego  had  been  hanged  on  a  very  high  gibbet,  with- 
out being  permitted  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  when 
some  treacherous  generals  had  sworn  new  vows  of  fidelity, 
did  the  feeble  king  suppose  that  all  was  set  right,  and 
that  affairs  might  now  go  on  as  if  nothing  disagreeable 
had  happened.  This  was  a  mistake,  of  course ;  but  it  was 
not  one  to  be  wondered  at.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  of  the  vitality  which  resides  in 
them  ;  and  he  desired  to  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
consequences  of  revolutions.  There  were  some  such  con- 
sequences near  at  hand  which  soon  compelled  his  notice. 

The  French  ministry  were,  as  Constant  afterwards  said, 
so  afraid  of  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that 
sustained  as  they  were  by  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  they  would  have  gladly  drawn  back,  at 
the  last  moment,  if  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  cortes 
would  have  saved  their  honour  by  some  *  moderate  conces- 
sions.' It  is  probable  that  what  the  French  called 
•moderate  concessions'  might  appear  to  the  cortes  an 
unprincipled  and  fatal  yielding.  However  that  may  be, 
the  iPrenoh  dropped  all  their  timidity  and  doubt  in  the 
course  of  their  sweep  over  Spain ;  and  we  find  them  next 
eager  to  subjugate,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the  insurgent 
colonies  in  South  America.  Mr.  Canning  had  declared  in 
parliament,  with  a  prospective  view  to  such  a  juncture  as 
this,  that  Great  Britain  would  not  tolerate  any  proposed 
Session,  by  Spain  to  France,  of  any  of  those  colonies  over 
which  Spain  had  ceased  to  hftve  an  effective  control.  It 
could  not  therefore  be  now  permitted  that  France  should 
carry  the  war  across  the  Atlantic,  and  attempt  to  capture 
those  colonies  which  Spain  could  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  cede.  On  this  occasion  the  British  minister  pronounced 
words  which  stayed,  like  a  spell,  the  preparations  for  war 
on  one  side  the  Atlantic,  while  they  kindled  life  and  hope 
on  the  other,  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes,  and  over  to  the 
sea  again.  'We  will  not,*  said  Mr.  Canning,  'interfere 
with  Spain  in  any  attempt  which  she  may  make  to  re- 
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conquer  what  were  once  her  colonies;  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  power  to  attack  or  reconquer  them  for 
her/  It  was  a  proud  position  which  England  held  when 
this  declaration  was  made.  Her  minister  had  declared 
his  desire  that  she  should  hold  a  majestic  station  among  the 
conflicts  of  the  world ;  '  that,  in  order  to  prevent  things 
from  going  to  extremities,  she  should  keep  a  distinct 
middle  ground,  staying  the  pla^e  both  ways.'  Aooord- 
ingly,  when  some  young  libercds  in  England  had  been 
eager  to  repair  to  certain  of  the  South  American  colonies, 
as  they  were  still  called,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
combat  for  independence,  Mr.  Canning  had  brought  in  a 
bill  to  stop  their  proceeding,  as  one  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  our  relations  with  Spain ;  manifesting,  however,  very 
plainly,  his  expectation  at  that  time  that  the  colonies 
could  not  fail  to  achieve  their  independence.  He  now 
'stayed  the  plague'  on  the  other  side.  He  applied,  in 
October,  1823,  to  the  French  government  for  an  explana- 
tion of  its  intentions  in  regard  to  the  "South  American 
colonies,  in  return  for  a  similar  explanation  from  England ; 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence  tiiat  he 
made  the  declaration  quoted  above.  Other  words  of  no 
meaner  weight  were  put  upon  record. 

The  French  minister,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  declared 
*  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  by  a  pure  and  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies; 
since,  those  countries  being  actuallj^  distracted  by  civil 
wars,  there  existed  no  government  in  them  which  could 
offer  any  appearance  of  solidity;  and  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence,  so  long  as  such  a 
state  of  things  continued,  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 

than  a  real  sanction  of  anarchy That,  in  the 

interest  of  humanity,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  European  govern- 
ments to  concert  together  the  means  of  calming,  in  those 
distant  and  scarcely  civilised  regions,  passions  blinded  by 
party-spirit ;  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  a  principle 
of  union  in  government,  whether  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratical,  people  among  whom  absurd  and  dangerous 
theories  were  now  keeping  up  agitation  and  disunion.' 
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Here  was  the  principle  and  prooednre  of  »tlie  Holy  Alliance 
openly  proposed  for  the  coercion  of  the  South  American 
people.  They  were  to  live,  not  under  such  government  as 
they  might  prefer,  hut  under  such  as  the  rulers  of  Europe 
should  impose  upon  them  for  their  good.  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Canning  was  short,  but  large  enough  to  enclose  and 
exhibit  his  principle  and  procedure — that  none  but  the 
parties  concerned  have  any  business  with  the  form  of 
government  imder  which  any  people  may  choose  to  live ; 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  equsdly  ready  to  recognise 
institutions  founded  by  people  and  by  kings.  His  reply 
was  *that,  however  desirable  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  in  any  of  those  provinces 
might  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  his  govern- 
ment could  not  take  upon  itself  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
condition  of  their  recognition.* 

In  the  preceding  declaration,  it  had  been  announced 
to  Spain  that  consuls  would  be  sent  to  South  America, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  British  trade  there — a  list 
being  furnished  of  the  places  to  which  they  would  be 
sent.  These  consuls  were  now  appointed  and  despatched ; 
and  this  was  the  decisive  act  by  which  Great  Britain, 
following  the  example  of  the  United  States,  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  provinces  of  Spain. 

Calm  and  dignified  as  appears  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  throughout  these  transactions,  which  have  so 
largely  determined  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  there  was 
much  struggle  within  the  breast  of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas 
— ^the  umpire,  as  she  was  now  made — in  the  rivalship,  not 
only  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  but  of  the  new  and  the 
olden  time.  Her  foreign  minister  spoke  with  decision  and 
clearness  in  all  his  correspondence,  but  it  was  from  out  of 
the  midst  of  turmoil.  He  met  with  almost  as  much  re- 
sistance at  home  as  abroad ;  and  he  was  twice  on  the  verge 
of  retiring  from  office,  before  he  finally  achieved  the  re- 
cognition of  South  American  independence.  Up  to  this 
time,  Lord  Sidmonth  had  retained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
without  office :  he  now  resigned  it,  partly  because  he  could 
not  agree  with  those  '  of  his  colleagues  who  advocated  the 
immediate  recognition  by  his  majesty  of  the  independence 
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of  Buenos  Ayres.'  Buenos  Ayres  and  all  tlie  other 
struggling  provinces  might  now  date  their  declared  inde- 
pendence from  this  year ;  and  little  as  they  then  knew,  or 
may  know  now,  how  to  consolidate  their  freedom,  the 
proud  boast  of  the  British  minister  was  a  true  one  which 
he  uttered  when,  two  years  later,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  policy  of  this  time,  The  speech  is  one  which  ought  to 
stand  in  every  history  of  the  period,  for  its  effect  upon 
every  living  mind.  'It  was  an  era  in  the  senate,'  says 
one,  applying  what  was  said  of  the  eloq^uence  of  Chatham. 
'  It  was  £bn  epoch  in  a  man's  life,'  says  another, '  to  have 
heard  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness of  his  tone,  and  the  blaze  of  glory  that  seemed  to 
light  up  his  features.'  It  having  been  objected  that  the 
balance  of  dignity  and  honour  among-  nations  had  been 
affected  by  the  French  occupation  of  Spain,  which  was 
thought  to  have  exalted  France  and  lowered  England,  Mr. 
Canning  replied:  'I  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  dissent 
from  that  averment.  The  House  knows — the  country 
knows^-that  when  the  French  army  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  Spain,  his  majesty's  government  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it;  that  we  resisted  it  by  all  means 
short  of  war.  I  have  just  now  stated  some  of  ihe  reasons 
why  we  did  not  think  the  entry  of  that  army  into  Spain  a 
sufficient  ground  for  war;  but  there  was,  in  addition  to 
those  which  I  have  stated,  this  peculiar  reason,  that  what- 
ever effect  a  war,  commenced  upon  the  mere  ground  of  the 
entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain,  might  have,  it  probably 
would  not  have  had  flie  effect  of  getting  that  army  out  of 
Spain.  In  a  war  against  France  at  that  time,  as  at  any 
other,  you  might  perhaps  have  acquired  military  glory; 
you  might,  perhaps,  have  extended  your  colonial  posses- 
sions ;  you  might  even  have  achieved,  at  great  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure,  an  honourable  peace ;  but,  as  to  getting  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  that  would  have  been  the  one  object 
which  you  almost  certainly  would  not  have  accomplished. 
How  seldom,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  wars  of  Europe, 
has  any  war  between  two  great  powers  ended  in  the 
obtaining  of  the  exact,  the  identical  object  for  which  the 
war  was  begun  I  Besides,  sir,  I  confess  I  think  that  the 
effects  of  the  French  occupation  of  Spain  have  been  in- 
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finitely  exaggerated.  ,  I  do  not  blame  those  exaggerations, 
because  I  am  aware  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
recollections  of  some  of  the  best  times  of  our  history;  that 
they  are  the  echoes  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  days  of 
William  and  of  Anne, 'animated  the  debates,  and  dictated 
the.  votes  of  the  British  parliament.  No  peace  was  in 
those  days  thought  safe  for  this  country  while  the  crown 
of  Spain  continued  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon.  But  were 
not  the  apprehensions  of  those  days  greatly  overstated? 
Has  the  power  of  Spain  swallowed  up  the  power  of 
maritime  England  ?  Or  does  England  still  remain,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which  the  crown 
of  Spain  has  been  worn  by  a  Bourbon,  niched  in  a  nook  of 
that  same  Spain — Gibraltar?  .  .  »  •  Again,  sir,  is  the 
Spain  of  the  present  day  the  Spain  ....  whose  puissance 
was  expected  to  shake  England  from  her  sphere  ?  No,  sir, 
it  was  quite  another  Spain ;  it  was  the  Spain  within  the 
limits  of  whose  empire  the  sun  never  set;  it  was  Spain 
"  with  the  Indies  "  that  excited  the  jealousies,  and  alarmed 
the  imaginations  of  our  ancestors.  jBut  then,  sir,  the 
balance  of  power!  The  entry  of  the  French  army  into 
Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we  ought  to  have  gone 
to  war  to  restore  it !  I  have  already  said  that  when  the 
French  army  entered  Spain,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  have 
resisted  or  resented  that  measure  by  war.  But  were  there 
no  other  means  than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  ?  Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
standard?  or  is  it  not  a  standard  perpetually  varying,  as 
civilisation  advances,  and  as  new  nations  spring  up,  and 
take  their  place  among  established  political  communities  ? 
The  balance  of  power,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  to  be 
adjusted  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
Austria,  and  England.  Some  yecurs  afterwards,  Eussia 
assumed  her  high  station  In  European  politics.  Some 
years  after  that,  again,  Prussia  became,  liot  only  a  sub- 
stantive, but  a  preponderating  monarchy.  Thus,  while 
the  balance  of  power  continued  in  principle  the  same,  the 
means  of  adjusting  it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged. 
They  became  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  considerable  states — ^in  proportion,  I  may  say, 
to  the  number  of  weights  which  might  be  shifted  into  the 
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one  or  the  other  scale.  To  look  to  the  policy  of  Europe, 
in  the  times  of  William  and  Anne,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  confuse 
dates  and  facts  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other.  It  woald  be  disingenuous,  indeed,  not  to  admit 
that  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  disparagement — an  affront  to  the  pride — a 
blow  to  the  feelings  of  England;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  government  did  not  sympathise,  on  that 
occasion,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  I  deny  that, 
questionable  or  censurable  as  the  act  might  be,  it  was  one 
which  necessarily  called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  opposi- 
tion. Was  nothing  then  to  be  done  ?  Was  there  no  other 
mode  of  resistance  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France ; 
or  by  a  war  to  be  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain  ?  What 
if  the  possession  of  Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in 
rival  hands — harmless  as  regarded  us — ^and  valueless  to 
the  possessors?  Might  not  compensation  for  disparage- 
ment be  obtained,  and  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  vindi- 
cated, by  means  better  adapted  to  the  present  time  ?  K 
France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  should  blockade 
Cadiz?  No.  I  looked  another  way.  I  sought  materials 
of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating 
Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved 
that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  "  with  the 
Indies."  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.' 

In  this  celebrated  speech,  Mr.  Canning  appears  to  take 
his  stand  where  he  avowed  his  wish  that  his  country 
should  stand — *  not  only  between  contending  nations,  but 
between  conflicting  principles.'  If  we  find  in  it  a  spirit 
higher  than  that  of  the  allied  potentates  who  would  have 
ruled  both  hemispheres  after  the  pattern  of  their  antiquated 
ideas,  we  find  in  it  also  a  tone  lower  than  that  of  sympathy 
with  the  struggles  for  freedom  which  yet  it  was  his  policy 
to  aid.  When,  as  a  listener  tells  us,  *  his  chest  heaved  and 
expanded,  his  nostril  dilated,  a  noble  pride  slightly  curled 
his  lip,  and  age  and  sickness  were  forgotten  in  the  ardour 
of  youthful  genius,'  it  must  have  been  the  consciousness  of 
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power  and  of  the  soimdness  of  his  policy  which  inspired 
him;  for  he  was  certainly  not,  by  his  own  profession, 
nnder  the  sway  of  emotions  so  lofty  as  the  occasion  created 
in  others.  It  may  be,  however,  that  his  sentiments  were 
loftier  than  his  professions.  'AH  the  while,*  says  the 
observer,  'a  serenity  sat  upon  his  brow  that  pointed  to 
deeds  of  glory.'  The  deeds  toere  glorious,  however  the  doer 
may  have  assigned  reasons  of  mere  policy  for  them  in  an 
assembly  which  he  could  so  sway  as  that  they  would  have 
borne  from  him  expressions  of  a  higher  political  generosity. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  how  many  were  watching  afar  to 
catch  up  his  words — the  Holy  Allies  for  their  purposes, 
and  many  an  eager  malcontent  for  his ;  and  this  may  have 
made  him  carefdl,  in  the  midst  of  his  emotions,  to  preserve 
his  central  stand  between  the  imperial  policies  and  the 
popular  enthusiasms  of  the  lime.  If  so,  he  spoke  wisely 
€«id  well  for  such  listeners,  not  only  in  his  expositions  of 
his  principles  and  methods  of  peace,  of  non-interference, 
and  of  recognition  of  de  facto  powers,  whatever  their  origin 
and  date,  but  he  offered  them,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
chapter  of  events,  a  warning  and  a  prophecy  which  has 
never  been  forgotten  since,  and  is  little  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten now. 

The  occasion  was  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  Spain 
was  interfering  with  Portugal,  whose  free  constitution  was 
hated  and  feared  by  the  restored  despot  Ferdinand.  Mr. 
Canning  had  formerly  declared  what  our  relations  with 
Portugal  were.  If  she  chose  to  undertake  any  war  on  her 
own  account,  for  the  defence  of  freedom  or  any  other  cause. 
Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but,  if  she 
were  attacked  on  account  of  her  constitutional  freedom,  or 
for  any  other  cause.  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  treaties, 
and  by  every  obligation  of  good  faith,  to  repair  to  her  as- 
sistance. Such  a  case  had  arisen  now — in  December  1826. 
Some  Portuguese  regiments  had  deserted  to  the  royalist 
cause  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  had  repeatedly 
pledged  itiself  to  disarm  and  disperse  these  regiments; 
but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  permitted  these  regiments  to 
make  hostile  inroads  into  Portugal,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  with  every  tacit  assistance  from 
them.     On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  December,  the 
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British  government  received  from  the  prinoess-regent  of 
Portugal  an  earnest  application  for  '  aid  against  a  hostile 
aggression  from  Spain;  and  the  minister,  whose  first 
principle  of  administration  had  been  the  preservation  of 
peace,  was  as  prompt  in  action  as  if  he  had  been  eager  for 
war.  His  own  account  of  the  a£fair  is  the  shortest,  plainest, 
and  clearest.  Short  and  plain  as  it  is,  it  moved  the  heart 
of  his  immediate  hearers  first,  and  then  of  the  nation,  to 
an  enthusiasm  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  thoee  who 
lived  at  the  time.  *  On  Sunday,  the  third  of  this  month, 
we  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  a  direct  and 
formal  demand  of  assistance  against  a  hostile  aggression 
from  Spain.  Our  answer  was — that  although  nunouis 
had  reached  us,  through  France,  his  majesty's  government 
had  not  that  accurate  information — ^that  of&cial  and  precise 
intelligence  of  facts — on  which  they  could  properly  found 
an  application  to  parliament.  It  was  only  on  last  Friday 
night  that  this  precise  information  arrived.  On  Saturday, 
his  majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision,  (hi 
Sunday,  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  his  majesty. 
On  Monday,  it  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  this  day,  sir — at  the  hour  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  you — the  troops  are  on  their  march 
for  embarkation.' 

There  may  be  some  wonder  in  Englishmen's  minds  at 
this  day,  as  there  certainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some 
iforeigners,  that  this  procedure  and  its  explanation  should 
have  excited  the  enthusiasm  that  it  did  in  the  House  and 
the  nation.  It  may  be  said,  truly  enough,  that  the  Porta-* 
guese  are  but  two  or  three  millions  of  priests  and  slaves, 
who  have  thus  far  incessantly  shown  themselves  incapable 
of  freedom;  and  that  their  alliance  can  never  be  of 
material  advantage  to  England,  for  purposes  of  conuneroe 
or  any  other  fellowship.  All  this  may  be  true ;  and  yet 
there  may  be  still  feelings  in  the  national  heart  regarding 
Portugal  which  might  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
time.  The  very  discussion  of  our  alliance  with  Portugal 
carries  back  the  imagination  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL, 
when  we  became  possessed  of  Bombay,  and  when  our 
government  declared,  in  the  affectionate  style  of  ancient 
treaties:   *The  King  of  Great  Britain  does  profess  and 
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declare,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  his  council,  that  he 
will  take  the  interest  of  Portugal  and  all  its  dominions  to 
heart,  defending  the  same  with  his  utmost  power,  hy  sea 
find  land,  even  as  England  itself.'  There  were  remem- 
brances of  the  treaties  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the 
-watcli  then  to  be  kept  against  Spain  and  France,  as  now. 
The  very  words,  'our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,'  always 
used  when  our  relations  with  Portugal  are  spoken  of,  stir 
a  sentiment  in  her  favour.  Again,  ti^ere  was  the  generous 
complaoency  felt  by  the  strong  when  appealed  to  by  the 
weak — the  obligation  being,  in  this  case,  not  to  disappoint 
the  generous  sentiment,  because  our  ffood  faith  was  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  appeal.  Again,  though  the 
rational  and  firm  desire  of  the  British  government  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  been  to  preserve  peace  during 
the  last  anxious  and  troubled  years,  when  despotism  and 
revolution  were  everywhere  in  conflict,  it  had  cost  not  a 
little  to  generous  hearts,  and  also  to  minds  not  yet  dis- 
enchanted from  the  spells  of  war,  to  refrain  from  rushing 
into  conflict,  and  hringing  the  opposition  of  principles  and 
prejudices  to  the  arbitrament  oi  hattle.  Mr*  Brougham 
had  ae.id  that  '  Great  Britain  was  bound  over  in  recogni- 
zances of  £800,000,000  to  keep  the  peace;'  and  this  con- 
sideration— of  debt  and  exhaustion — availed  while  there 
was  no  strong  impulse  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the 
moment  that  the  movemeut  of  troops  became  a  movement 
of  good  faith  and  generosity,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  broke 
through  its  restraints  of  prudence,  and  its  silence  of  neu- 
trality ;  and  the  ministers'  announcement  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  troops  to  Portugal  was  received  with  acclamations 
which  shook  the  world.  The  troops  anchored  in  the 
Tagus  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month :  but  they  were  not 
wanted.  The  winged  darts  of  the  minister,  his  huming 
words,  had  done  the  necessary  work  with  the  speed  of  the 
winds.  The  revolted  regiments  slunk  away  from  the 
frontier,  and  were  dissolved.  The  French  agent  at  Madrid 
stole  away  home ;  and  King  Ferdinand  was  profuse  in  his 
assnrances  of  hatred  of  any  power  which  would  molest 
Portugal.  More  than  that — this  speech  was  one  which  no 
censorship  could  exclude,  or  delay  on  its  passage  to  those 
whom  it  concerned.     The  newspapers  passed  from  hand  to 
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hand  under  the  Spanish  doak ;  recitations  of  the  English- 
man's words  went  on  in  whispers  under  the  bright  Italian 
moon ;  and  at  Vienna  and  Warsaw,  men's  hearts  swelled 
and  tiieir  eyes  shone  as  phrases  from  this  speech  were 
detected  in  common  intercourse,  and  forthwith  formed  a 
sort  of  freemasonry  among  those  who  understood.  The 
power  lay  in  the  warning  and  the  prophecy  which  we 
mentioned  above,  and  whidx  we  here  present — the  warning 
and  prophecy  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe.  After  re- 
ferring to  his  desire  and  maintenance  of  peace,  when  the 
French  entered  Spain  four  years  before,  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
ceeded: 'I  then  said  that  I  feared  lliat  the  next  war 
which  should  be  kindled  in  Europe  would  be  a  war,  not 
80  much  of  armies  as  of  opinions.  Not  four  years  have 
elapsed,  and  behold  my  apprehensions  realised !  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  within  narrow  limits  that  this  war  of  opinion  is 
at  present  confined :  but  it  is  a  war  of  opinion  that  Spain, 
whether  as  government  or  as  nation,  is  now  waging 
against  Portugal;  it  is  a  war  which  has  commenced  in 
hatred  of  the  new  institutions  of  Portugal.  How  long  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Portugal  will  asbtain  from 
retaliation  ?  If  into  that  war  this  country  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  enter,  we  shall  enter  into  it  with  a  sincere  and 
anxious  desire  to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate ;  and  to 
mingle  only  in  the  conflict  of  arms — ^not  in  the  more  fatal 
conflict  of  opinions.  But  I  much  fear  that  this  country, 
however  earnestly  she  may  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  could 
not,  in  such  a  case,  avoid  seeing  ranked  under  her  banners 
all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with  which 
she  might  come  in  conflict.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  this 
new  power  in  any  future  war  which  excites  my  most 
anxious  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant's 
strength ;  but  it  would  be  another  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
The  consciousness  of  such  strength  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
source  of  confidence  and  security ;  but  in  the  situation  in 
which  this  country  stands,  our  business  is  not  to  seek 
opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to  content  ourselves 
with  letting  the  professors  of  violent  and  exaggerated 
doctrines  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary.'  After  describing 
the  position  of  England  as  keeping  in  check  the  passions 
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of  the  world,  and  the  horror  of  the  scene  if  she  were  to 
descend  from  her  post  of  arbitrament  to  lead  the  oonflict, 
he  continued :  *  This,  then,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very 
different  from  fear — the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of 
disability — why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in 
any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  hear  much,  and  would 
forbear  long ;  why  I  would,  as  I  have  said,  put  up  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national  faiux  and 
national  honour,  rather  than  let  slip  the  furies  of  war, 
the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  not  knowing 
whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be 
carried.  Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British 
government  acknowledges;  and  such  the  necessity  for 
peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world  inculcate.  I 
will  push  these  topics  no  further.' 

There  was  indeed  no  need  to  push  these  topics  further. 
Enough  was  said.  From  this  moment  it  was  understood 
throughout  the  world  that  whenever  *  the  war  of  opinion 
in  !Burope '  should  involve  Great  Britain,  the  aspirants  to 
political  freedom  woidd  be  on  her  side.  It  was  now  clear 
—clear  to  all  sovereigns  and  to  all  people — that  England 
had  completely  separated  herself  from  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Her  foreign  minister  had  carried  out  his  main  principle — 
the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  achieved  the  great  practical 
purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it — the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  These  four  years  were  a  short  time  in 
which  to  have  secured  such  objects,  and  to  have  placed 
such  a  fame  as  his  on  its  pinnacle. 

During  those  four  years,  a  few  events  had  happened 
among  our  foreign  allies  which  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  refer  to.  The  princess-regent  of  Portugal  has  been 
mentioned,  in  the  place  of  the  old  King  John  VI.  That 
feeble  king  had  for  a  wife  the  sister  of  the  Spanish  King 
Ferdinand ;  and  for  a  son — the  second  son — ^the  notorious 
Don  Miguel,  who  has  since  so  pertinaciously  troubled  the 
repose  of  his  own  and  other  countries.  This  wife  and  son, 
in  the  spring  of  1824,  imprisoned  and  threatened  the  king, 
who  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  to  escape  from  his  own  family  on  board 
a  British  vessel  in  the  Tagus.  Miguel  was  sent  away  on 
his  travels,  and  the  king  reinstated.    A  year  afterwards, 
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the  king  aclmowledged  the  independenoe  of  his  great  South 
Amerioan  province  of  Brazil.  Ten  months  aftorwai^ds  he 
died ;  and  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  had  for  a  year 
been  Emperor  of  Brazil,  must  now  ohoose  whether  to 
remain  so,  or  to  return  to  Portugal  as  its  king.  The 
choice  between  the  two  crowns  was  his.  He  chose  to 
remain  on  his  western  throne  \  bttt  he  did  what  he  ooiild 
to  inflnence  the  afEairs  of  the  European  kingdom.  He 
abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
daughter;  and  he  sent  over  with  her  a  oonstitntion  for 
Portugal.  It  was  this  constitution  which  enrt^ed  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  and  caused  the  inroads  upon 
Portugal  which  the  British  troops  were  sent  to  repeL  The 
princess-regent  mentioned  above  was  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  under  her  father's  will,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Portugal  till  her  young  niece  oould 
enter  upon  her  dignity  and  her  function.  When  Mr. 
Canning's  great  speech  was  made,  then.  King  John  VL 
had  been  dead  some  months;  Don  Pedro  was  on  the 
throne  of  Brazil ;  Don  Miguel  was  on  his  travels,  caballing 
wherever  he  went ;  and  their  sister  Isabella  was  princess- 
regent  of  Portugal,  ruling  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
infant  queen,  and  according  to  the  constitution  sent  over 
by  Don  Pedro. 

Other  sovereigns  had  died — ^had  slipped  out  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  on  the  inexorable  summons  of  death  when  they 
would  not  attend  to  that  of  freedom.  The  ex-King  of 
Sardinia,  Emanuel  Victor,  was  no  longer  a  European  poten- 
tate ;  but  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  meetings 
of  the  allies.  He  died  in  January,  1824,  leaving  lus 
brother,  Charles  Felix,  on  the  thjtone.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  died  the  King  of  France,  after  enjoying  his 
restored  royalty  fourteen  years.  His  had  been  the  un- 
happy lot  to  suffer  adversity  without  being  able  to  profit 
by  it.  Neither  reverses  nor  restoration  yielded  any  privi- 
lege ot  wisdom  to  him.  His  accession  was  as  nothing  to  the 
world,  and  his  death  was  nothing,  except  that  he  left  his 
throne  to  be  occupied  by  a  brother,  yet  more  unenlightened, 
and  more  despotic  in  his  tendencies,  than  himself.  The 
'  Nestor '  of  the  Verona  Congress,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  followed  his  relative  of  Sardinia  in  a  year.     The 
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Ihioliess  de  Berri  was  his  grandchild ;  one  daughter  was  wife 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  another  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whereby  she  became  Qneen  of  the  French  five  years  after 
her  father's  death.  The  King  of  Naples  died  of  apoplexy ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  death  is  notified,  indicates  the 
ideas  which  beset  the  death-beds  of  kings  who  live  in 
dread  of  revolutions.  *  The  nuncio,  the  ambassador  f^om 
Spain,  the  Austrian  minister,  and  the  French  charge 
d'affaires,  were  introduced,  with  all  the  council,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  king.  His  majesty  was  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  mouth  open,  but  his  features  unaltered ;  the  left 
band,  which  was  uncovered,  showed  some  marks  of  eztra- 
vasated  blood.  The  guards  at  the  palace,  and  other  public 
places,  were  doubled,  as  a  measure  of  preoautioD,  but  the 
public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  for  a  single  moment.' 
This  could  not  be  said  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  more 
prominent  member  of  the  alliance  than  this  Verona  Nestor. 
On  the  Ist  of  December  of  this  year,  1825,  Alexander  of 
JBussia  died,  far  away  from  his  capital  and  his  northern 
court.  Some  believe  that  he  determined  to  pass  the  winter 
in  the  south,  because  he  knew  himself  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
conspirators  at  St.  Petersburg.  However  that  may  be,  he 
died  of  fever  on  a  loffcy  cliff  overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of 
the  Black  Sea,  while  his  successor  was  in  imminent  peril 
from  a  plot  so  extensive,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hush  the 
matter  up  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  so  mysterious  that, 
to  this  day,  nothing  is  clearly  understood  about  it  in  the 
world.  Whether  Alexander  would  have  lived  long,  and 
ruled  as  he  chose,  if  he  had  escaped  the  fever  which  out 
him  off  at  Taganrog,  there  is  no  sapng.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  his  having  ruled  as  he  chose  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness.  THiat  he  chose  was  a  benevolent 
method.  What  he  lacked  was  a  sense  and  knowledge  of 
justice.  He  was  not  even  aware  that  benevolence  may 
operate  as  cruelty  when  it  is  not  enlightened  and  guided 
by  a  principle  of  justice,  Alexander  will  not  appear  to 
posterity  altogether  as  the  bland,  kindly,  courteous  Chris- 
tian gentleman  that  he  believed  himself,  and  that  he 
sincerely  meant  to  be.  He  toas  bland,  kindly,  courteous, 
and  a  religious  gentleman;  but  he  was  a  pedant  in  in- 
tellect, and  an  oppressor  on  the  throne.    Nobody  wept  for 
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him,  even  while  there  was  fear  that  his  savage  brother 
Oonstantine  would  succeed  him.  The  savage  was,  however, 
induced  to  set  himself  aside — a  wonderfully  enlightened 
act,  such  as  some  who  are  not  Calibans  are  incapable  ot 
The  younger  brother  Nicholas  succeeded,  and  walked  up 
the  steps  of  the  throne  amidst  a  thousand  daggers  pointed 
at  his  breast.  How  he  charmed  them  down,  and  how  he 
made  terms  with  those  who  held  them,  no  one  knows. 

Thus  would  the  Holy  Alliance  have  been  already  deci- 
mated, if  Canning  had  not  before  virtually  dispersed  the 
assembly.  Soon  after  the  arch-enemy,  Napoleon,  was  in 
his  grave,  Londonderry  followed,  and  carried  with  him  the 
fate  of  the  compact.  Now  five  of  the  sovereigns  had 
slipped  away ;  and  a  plebeian  man  had  arisen,  who  was 
too  strong  for  all  that  were  gone  and  all  that  remained. 
Here,  then,  we  may  drop  all  mention  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  Verona  Congress  was 
summoned,  the  business  proposed  for  its  consideration  was 
a  consultation  on  the  amors  of  Greece.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  subject  of  Greece  was  scarcely  mentioned  at  that  con- 
gress ;  which  was  occupied  with  the  then  secret  topic  of  the 
French  intentions  towards  Spain.  The  British  minister's 
mind,  however,  was  not  the  less  open  to  Greek  interests. 
In  his  youth  he  had  written  a  poem  on  Greece — a  lament 
on  its  slavery ;  and  when  the  extensive  Greek  insurrection 
in  1821  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  liberty,  no  heart  beat 
higher  with  hope  and  sympathy  than  his.  He  was,  like  a 
multitude  of  others,  sanguine  about  the  ability,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  Greeks  to  accomplish  and  maintain  their 
independence.  His  duty  as  a  minister,  however,  had  to  be 
considered  before  his  predilections  as  a  man.  He  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  on  which  he  conducted  his  govern- 
ment in  other  cases.  He  preserved  peace  on  the  continent 
by  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Eastern 
Europe;  he  enforced  this  neutrality  by  restraining  indi- 
viduals from  rushing  to  Greece,  to  fight  against  Turkey : 
while  he  used  all  the  power  of  his  position  to  influence 
Turkey  favourably,  and  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  war. 
His  countenauce  was  on  the  side  of  liberty ;  and  he  was 
already  pondering  a  scheme,  which  he  carried  out  in  a 
subsequent  year,  fi)r  the  protection  of  Greece  against  the 
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destrnctive  violence  of  her  foe,  while  yet  strictly  enforcing 
his  policy  of  non-interference  with  any  affairs  of  other 
states  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not,  as  a  state,  involved. 
Turkey  had  the  same  claim  to  the  possession  of  Greece  that 
any  other  state  has  to  its  conquered  dependencies;  aud 
however  the  sympathy  of  the  enlightened  world  might  be 
with  the  insurgent  Greeks,  no  government  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  possessions  of  Turkey.  Every  assistance 
but  political  aid  was,  however,  freely  offered  throughout 
Europe.  Kings  and  people  subscribed  money  for  the 
redemption  of  Greek  captives,  and  the  support  of  Greek 
outcasts;  and,  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions  of  govern- 
ments, many  volunteers  from  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  went  to  fight  under  the  Greek  leaders.  Our 
own  Byron  perished  in  the  cause — ^laid  low  by  fatigue  and 
fever  before  Missolonghi.  The  accomplished  and  beloved 
Santa  Eosa,  who  had  failed  in  the  struggle  to  free  his  own 
Piedmont  from  Austrian  rule,  gave  his  efforts,  and  pre- 
sently his  life,  to  the  Grpek  cause.  At  that  time,  the  cause 
appeared  desperate;  and  its  misfortunes  were  cruelly 
aggravated  by  the  disappointment  of  hopes  held  out  from 
England  of  supplies  of  money  and  steam-boats.  Perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better  of  the  Greek  loan  negotiated  in 
Xiondon  in  1825,  except  that  such  incidents  ought  to  yield 
their  fall  lesson  to  future  times,  when  similar  occasions 
may  occur.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  business 
was  originally  undertaken  with  a  true  heartiness  in  the 
Greek  cause — with  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  some 
parties  beyond  their  calculations,  and  a  due  consideration 
of  their  means ;  and  this  kind  of  inconsiderateness  is  too 
likely  to  induce  a  reaction  of  selfish  care,  under  which  the 
pretension  of  benevolence  and  a  love  of  liberty  becomes  a 
mockery.  Thus  it  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  loan  in 
London,  which  yielded  even  less  of  credit  tp  the  managing 
parties  in  England,  than  of  money  to  the  Greeks.  Amidst 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  sentiment  and  action  among  private 
parties  in  England,  the  government  steadily  held  its  posi- 
tion .of  neutrality,  giving  its  endeavours  in  aid  of  humanity, 
and  its  undisguised  good  wishes  to  the  Greek  insurgents. 

It  has  been  told  how  complete  was  the  humiliation  of 
Algiers  in  1816,  and  how  a  thousand  and  eighty  Christian 
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slaves  rushed  from  the  interior  to  the  shore,  and  from  the 
shore  into  the  boats,  escaping  from  what  they  called  *a 
second  hell,*  to  the  British  ships  which  were  to  carry  them 
home.  The  victory  appeared  complete :  but  victors  never 
know  when  thev  have  done  with  such  an  enemy  as  the 
piratical  state  of  Algiers  then  was.  Another  quarrel  arose 
in  January  1824.  Captain  Spencer  was  sent  with  two 
British  vessels  to  arrange  a  dispute  between  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  and  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Macdonald,  On  his 
arrival,  Captain  Spencer  found  two  Spanish  vessels  in  the 
mole,  recently  captured,  whose  crews  were  made  slaves  of. 
Of  course,  the  liberty  of  these  Spaniards  was  demanded, 
under  the  treaty  made  with  Lord  Exmouth.  No  answer 
arriving  in  four  days,  Captain  Spencer  began  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  Europeans  on  shore ;  and,  under  a  pretext 
of  giving  them  an  entertainment,  he  got  them  all  on  board 
one  of  his  ships,  while  the  other  engaged  the  piratical 
vessel  which  had  captured  the  Spaniards,  took  it,  and  set 
free  seventeen  Spaniards  who  were  found  on  board.  War 
against  Algiers  was  declared;  and  a  squadron  under  Sir 
H.  Neale's  command  appeared  before  the  town  on  the  24th 
of  July.  While  waiting  for  a  wind,  the  British  commander 
received  a  message  from  the  Dey,  re(]^uesting  negotiation. 
The  negotiations  gave  little  trouble,  lor  the  I)ey  was  sub- 
missive. He  engaged  that  no  more  European  prisoners 
of  war  should  be  made  slaves  of,  but  that  they  stould  be 
treated  with  all  humanity,  and  regarded  as  prisoners  of 
war  are  in  Europe.  Here  Great  Britain  closed  accounts 
with  Algiers,  as  it  presently  ceased  to  exist  as  an  African 
state.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  Algerine  government 
and  the  French  in  1827,  France  sent  forth  a  power  which 
conquered  Algiers,  and  in  1830  made  it  a  French  colony. 

While  Algiers  was  thus  called  to  account,  a  little  war 
was  proceeding  on  another  part  of  the  African  coast,  which 
brought  nothing  but  disaster  and  shame  to  the  British 
engaged  in  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
Ashantee  nation  had  been  rising  in  importance  by  conquest. 
The  successive  British  governors  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  had 
not  preserved  a  steady  course  of  policy  with  the  Ashan- 
tees  and  Fantees:  they  had  changed  sides,  and  broken 
faith ;  and  now  the  settlement  was  to  receive  the  natrural 
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retribution.  These  governors  had  been  appointed  by  the 
African  Company,  whose  settlements  were  all  assumed  by 
the  British  government  in  1821.  In  1822,  Sir  Charles 
M*Carthy  was  sent  out  as  govemor-in-chief  of  all  the 
settlements  .whioh  had  belonged  to  the  Company ;  and  he 
presently  found  that  he  had  the  Company's  Ashantee  war 
upon  his  hands.  He  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unskilled 
in  African  warfare.  The  narrative  of  the  events  of  1824 
is  a  dismal  story  of  mistakes  and  misadventures ;  of  reliance 
on  native  auxiliaries,  who  failed  in  every  possible  way  on 
iJl  occasions;  of  inability  to  cross  rivers,  and  entangle- 
ments in  the  bush ;  of  messengers  not  knowing  their  way ; 
deluges  of  rain  being  enoonntered ;  and  of  ammunition  fall- 
ing short,  far  from  home.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  after 
receiving  a  warning  that  his  skin — or  Mb  skull,  for  both 
are  reported — shotud  adorn  the  great  war-drum  of  Ash- 
antee, actually  divided  his  troops  into  four  portions,  and 
permitted  the  small  force  which  he  had  conducted  into  the 
interior  to  be  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  Ashantees.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-shot,  and  three  of 
his  officers  laid  him  under  a  tree,  where  the  enemy  rushed, 
knife  in  hand,  on  the  little  party*  By  the  intervention  of 
a  chiefi  one  of  the  Englishmen,  named  Williams,  was 
saved,  after  being  wounded  in  the  neck ;  and  on  turning 
round,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  headless  bodies  of 
his  three  companions.  All  the  English  officers  who  ac- 
companied Sir  C.  McCarthy  were  killed  or  captured,  except 
two.  This  happened  on  the  21st  of  January  1824.  It  was 
not  till  May  that  the  British  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  brave  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  forts  being 
garrisoned  by  seamen  and  marines,  just  arrived  with  the 
new  governor.  Colonel  Sutherland,  and  the  garrisons  turned 
out  to  take  the  field,  Colonel  Chisholm  attacked  the 
Asliantees  on  the  21st,  and  drove  them  before  him,  after 
ve  hours'  hard  fighting.  The  advantage  could  not  be 
llowed  up,  for  want  of  resources,  and  because  the  native 
lies  deserted.  Much  fighting  occurred  between  this  time 
d  the  11th  of  July,  when  the  Ashantees  were  again 
efeated  in  the  field,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They 
lovered  about  till  the  20th,  after  which  they  were  not 
tuen  again.    Mutiny  and  desertion  in  his  own  army  dis- 
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abled  the  Ashantee  king  from  harassing  the  British,  as  he 
might  still  have  done  by  his  very  nnmerons  forces.  He 
retired,  leaving  behind  him  bare  and  bloody  fields,  where 
he  had  advanced  among  rich  crops  of  maize^  bananas, 
yams,  and  plantains.  At  this  time,  beef  was  sixteen 
guineas  a  tierce  at  Cape  Coast ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  flour  or  bread  at  any  price.  The  poor  natives 
had,  of  course,  no  prospect  but  of  dying  by  hunger. 

The  Ashantee  king  did  not  give  up  his  object  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  all  the  country  which  lay  between  his 
northern  boundary  and  the  sea.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  he  made  vast  preparations  in  great  quietness.  The 
natives  in  alliance  with  England  were  much  alarmed,  and 
applied  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Purdon,  commanding  at 
Cape  Coast.  They  solemnly  promised  not  to  run  away  again, 
if  they  were  assisted  and  led  by  the  British ;  and  this  time 
one  ^ng  and  his  forces  were  firm,  and  fought  well.  The 
final  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August  1826, 
when  the  Ashantees  lost,  it  was  believed,  not  less  than 
five*  thousand  men.  On  the  British  side,  the  loss  was 
eight  hundred;  and  two  thousand  were  wounded.  The 
Ashantee  king  lost  the  golden  umbrella  of  state,  the  golden 
stool  of  state,  and  much  wealth  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  etc 
The  great  talisman  of  the  Ashantees  was  taken  also,  and 
examined.  Under  the  extei-nal  covering  of  leopard  skin 
appeared  a  silk  handkerchief;  and  within  the  handkerchief 
were  two  folds  of  paper,  covered  with  Arabic  characters  ; 
and.  within  the  paper  was  the  head  of  Sir  C.  McCarthy. 
One  of  the  native  kings  was  the  captor  of  the  taHsman  ; 
and  he  refused  to  give  it  up.  Humbling  as  it  is  to  be 
worsted  in  these  barbaric  wars,  and,  indeed,  to  be  engaged 
in  them  at  all,  their  occurrence  and  incidents  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  tne  history  of  the  time.  They  are  not  only- 
facts  of  the  time,  but  they  yield  their  lesson.  Such  wars 
occur  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  present,  from  the  lack  of 
steadiness,  ability,  or  knowledge,  in  the  agents  sent  from 
home;  and  we  shall  be  liable  to  such  wars  and  sudi 
humiliations  as  long  as  due  care  is  not  taken  to  send  fil; 
and  properly  prepared  agents  to  our  meanest  settlementa 
in  the  most  remote  nooks  of  the  world,  as  anxiously  as  "to 
the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe.     The  bad  faith  of 
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Governor  Smith  in  1819  led  to  the  slaughter  of  Sir  C. 
McCarthy  in  1824;  and  the^  incapacity  of  Sir  C.  McCarthy 
in  1824  caused  the  protraction  of  the  war  for  two  years, 
the  difficulty  of  putting  down  the  Ashantees  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  all  the  horrors  of  famine  which  afflicted  the 
territory  diiring  the  intermediate  period. 

For  nearly  four  years  prior  to  1826,  there  had  been  war 
between  the  British  in  India  and  the  King  of  Ava,  who 
ruled  over  the  Burmese  empire.  The  Burmese  territory  is 
above  a  thousand  miles  long,  by  six  hundred  broad ;  and 
it  lies  between  Bengal  and  China,  filling  up  the  whole 
space.  The  king  was  as  proud  and  as  vain  as  barbaric 
sovereigns  usually  are  when  they  know  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory ;  and  he  ventured 
to  annoy  his  western  neighbour,  unaware  of  the  chastise- 
ment that  he  must  submit  to  in  consequence.  The  Bur- 
mese pushed  across  the  frontier,  and  committed  thefts  and 
violence,  from  time  to  time,  for  some  years  before  the  war ; 
but  these  aggressions  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  government,  and  they  were  not  therefore 
made  a  subject  of  formal  complaint.  In  1823,  however, 
the  government  picked  a  quarrel,  slew  some  soldiers  in  the 
British  service,  imprisoned  some  British  subjects,  and,  on 
being  called  to  account,  talked  of  invading  Bengal.  The 
Burmese  actually  entered  the  British  territory,  and  set  up 
forts,  secured  with  strong  palisades,  from  one  of  which  a 
British  officer  and  his  force  were  driven  back,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  in  the  month  of  February.  After  this,  war 
followed  of  course ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  disastrous  war 
enough  to  the  ignorant  sovereign  who  had  provoked  it. 

The  princip^  seaport  of  the  Burmese,  Eangoon,  was 
attacked  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  immediately  submitted. 
The  members  of  the  government  fled  at  the  first  shot ;  and 
the  whole  population  of  Eangoon,  except  one  hundred 
persons,  ran  away  into  the  jungle  before  the  British  could 
take  possession  of  the  town.  After  this,  however,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  became  much  more  difficult  from  the 
security  afforded  to  the  enemy  by  the  jungle  and  by  the 
stockades  which  the  Burmese  threw  up  before  every 
advantageous  spot  where  they  rested.  It  was  a  weaiy 
and  dreary  war ;  as  war  with  a  barbaric  people  must  ever 
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be.  It  was  no  comfort  that  the  Burmese  lost,  znany  times 
over,  more  men  than  the  British ;  that  they  were  always 
leaving  their  ammunition  behind  them,  and  laying  waste 
their  fields,  that  their  enemy  might  not  be  supported  by 
their  soil.  There  was  no  comfort  in  all  this ;  for  it  did 
not  appear  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  peace.  The  climate 
and  the  country — the  heavy  rains,  burning  suns,  jungles 
and  swamps,  were  unfavourable  to  the  invaders ;  and  at 
the  end  of  1824,  though  they  had  advanced  deep  into  the 
country,  they  did  not  seem  much  nearer  to  peace.  The 
year  1825,  too,  was  filled  up  with  successes  which  went 
for  nothing — though  the  British  commander.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  did  his  duty  well.  One-eighth  of  the  British 
troops  were  sick  amidst  the  swamps  and  rains ;  and  they 
were  fired  upon  from  the  jungle,  where  they  could  not  follow 
their  assailants.  In  the  autumn,  there  was  an  armistice, 
with  abundance  of  fine  speeches  and  compliments,  oere- 
moniouB  dinings  and  pretences  of  ardent  friendship ;  but 
probably  every  one  knew  that  the  whole  was  a  device  for 
obtaining  time — to  recover  the  sick  of  the  one  party  and 
replenish  the  means  of  defence  of  the  other.  Then  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  great  Burmese  army  by  little  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number ;  and  then  a  treaty  of  peace 
which,  after  being  duly  signed,  was  found  actually  never  to 
have  been  forwarded  to  file  king.  The  alleged  difficulty 
about  this  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  was  that 
they  could  not  pay  the  money  demanded  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  They  begged  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  take  rice 
instead,  or  to  cut  down  and  carry  away  the  fine  trees  he 
might  take  a  fancy  to ;  but  he  insisted  on  the  money,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed.  When,  after  the  next  victory,  the 
British  took  possession  of  Melloone,  they  found  there  the 
treaty  which  had  never  been  forwarded  to  Ava.  And  they 
found  also,  in  the  Prince  Memiaboo*B  house,  the  sum  of 
30,000  rupees  (£8000).  The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  the 
commissioner,  with  a  note  saying  that  he  had  probably 
left  it  behind  him  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure.  The 
commissioner  replied  that  in  the  same  hurry  he  had  left 
behind  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  confident 
the  British  general  was  only  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  to  him. 
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There  is  something  extremely  painfal  in  such  stories  as 
these ;  in  contemplating  wars  whose  horrors  are  as  great 
as  those  which  are  conducted  by  foes  under  an  equality  of 
civilisation,  but  which  are  yet  made  ludicrous  by  the 
childishness  of  one  of  the  parties.  Such  wars  do  not 
appear,  as  far  as  our  eastern  possessions  are  concerned,  to 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  more  civilised  party,  any  time 
within  our  century.  There  is  no  wish  for  war  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  cost  of  money  can  hardly  be  repaid  by 
any  fruits  of  conquest;  where  the  troops  are  cut  off  by 
climate  and  disease ;  where  the  survivors  gain  little  glory 
by  much  hardship ;  and  where  the  siSerings  of  the 
conquered  country  are  such  as  must  give  concern  to  the 
hardest  heart.'  In  the  present  instance,  all  means  of  con- 
ciliation and  negotiation  seem  to  have  been  tried  before 
war  was  resort^  to.  The  necessity  was  one  to  which 
future  generations  are  subjected  by  those  who  first 
establish  a  footing  by  force  in  a  barbaric  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Such  men  little  know  what  they  do — to  what  an 
interminable  series  of  future  wars  they  pledge  their 
country ;  what  an  embarrassment  of  territory,  and  burden 
of  responsibility,  and  crowds  of  quarrelsome  and  irrational 
neighbours,  they  bring  upon  her ;  and  how  they  implicate 
her  in  the  obligation  to  superintend  the  fortunes  of  half  a 
continent — or  perhaps  half  the  globe,  till  civilisation 
shall  have  so  spread  and  penetrated  as  that  the  nations  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
It  is  thus  with  the  British  in  Asia  now.  After  the  close 
of  this  Burmese  war,  a  wise  and  benevolent  statesman  was 
wont  to  say  in  London,  with  a  grave  countenance,  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  conquer  China ;  and  those  who  did 
not  see  as  far  as  he  did  into  our  responsibilities  on  the 
field  of  Asia,  and  who  knew  how  far  he  was  from  desiring 
conquest  as  a  good,  used  to  jest  about  him  as  *  the  conqueror 
of  China.'  Before  the  day  of  the  Chinese  war  arrived,  the 
far-seeing  statesman  was  io  his  grave;  but  his  words 
remained  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  as  a  direction  into  the 
yet  remoter  fature  where  our  national  responsibilities  will 
still  be  acting  when  we  are  in  our  graves.  Ours  is, 
probably,  not  the  only  generation  which  will  pass  away 
before  England's  wars  with  barbaric  states  are  ended. 
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Peace  was  oonoluded  with  the  King  of  Ava,  in  Fehraary, 
on  terms  which  were  triumphant  to  the  British.  Their 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  Burmese,  and  there  was  such  a 
cession  of  border  territory  as  would  secure  Bengal  from 
incursions  from  the  east.  There  was  difficulty  and  delay 
about  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  and  the  payment  of 
the  tribute ;  but  every  condition  was  enforced  by  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  and,  on  the  6th  of  March,  the  British  troops 
turned  their  faces  towards  Bangoon,  on  their  way  back  to 
Bengal. 

While  these  eastern  conflicts  were  taking  place,  Mr. 
Canning  was  earnestly  occupied  at  home  in  preventing  a 
war  in  the  western  world.  Till  our  globe  is  better  known, 
and  newly  discovered  portions  mbre  accurately  surveyed 
and  defined  than  has  been  possible  in  the  early  days  of 
geographical  science,  there  will  be  danger  of  disputes 
about  possession  and  boundaries  between  countries  which 
have  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  new  regions,  and 
which  may  have  been  concerned  in  cessions  of  territory 
obscurely  described.  This  has  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  territory  pertaining  to  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  the  New  World — the  Columbia;  the  possession 
of  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  vehemently  disputed  by 
the  English  government  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office  in  1822,  the  condition 
of  the  question  was  such  that,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  told 
Mr.  Eush,  the  American  minister  in  London,  war  could  be 
produced  by  holding  up  a  finger. 

The  matter  was  really  a  very  important  one.  The 
Columbia  is  the  largest  river  which  flows  into  the  Pacific ; 
its  course  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  being  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  entrance  is  somewhat  difficult;  but 
just  within  is  a  spacious  and  secure  bay.  The  harbours 
along  the  west  coast  of  North  America  are  very  few ;  not 
more  than  two  or  three  outside  the  disputed  territory; 
and  far-seeing  men  are  aware  that  every  secure  anchorage 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  when  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
becomes  what  it  is  certainly  destined  to  be.  Again,  the 
Columbia  is  now  the  only  large  river  amidst  the  habitable 
regions  of  the  globe  which  remains  to  be  colonised ;  and  of 
all  possible  considerations,  none  is  so  important  to  Great 
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Britain  as  her  field  of  colonisation.  Embayed  in  the  ooast 
of  the  disputed  territory  is  an  island — ^Yancouver's  Island 
— ^two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  fifty  broad,  which 
is  fertile,  has  a  climate  like  that  of  England,  and  abounds 
in  coal  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  Mr.  Canning's  time 
the  importance  of  this  island  was  not  so  dear  as  it  is  now 
that  we  have  obtained  settlements  in  China,  and  extended 
onr  steam-navigation  into  the  Pacific.  The  prospect  was 
not  then  so  distinct  as  now,  of  the  activity  of  commerce 
which  must  arise  in  those  regions,  where  our  agents  are 
already  looking  for  coal  and  good  harbours.  At  that  time, 
the  Oregon  was  a  remote  region  beyond  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, which  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  emigrants  to 
reach,  and  whence  there  could  hardly  be  any  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  mother-country.  Now  that  it 
is  accessible  from  the  other  side,  being  only  eighteen 
days'  sail  from  our  Chinese  settlements,  while  commerce 
and  navigation  are  quickening  along  the  whole  American 
coast,  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  much  altered.  But 
even  then  the  Oregon  territory  was  seen  to  be  no  trifle,  to 
be  lightly  given  up  by  an  insular  nation,  whose  i^ture 
welfare  must  depend  incalculably  on  its  means  of  colonisa- 
tion ;  and  the  question  of  the  right  to  Oregon  was  disputed 
with  a  proportionate  warmth  and  pertinacity. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  was  for  a  boundary 
which  should  give  them  not  only  the  Columbia  Eiver  but 
Vancouver's  Island :  bringing  their  coast  so  nearly  to  a 
junction  with  the  Eussian  territory,  as  that  British  vessels 
could  pass  in  and  out  only  among  islands  belonging  to  the 
one  or  the  other  power.  In  1818,  the  British  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Ooulbum,  would  not 
concede  this;  and  the  American  government  would  not 
modify  the  claim;  and  the  parties,  therefore,  made  an 
arrangement  which  could  not  but  increase  the  difi&culty  of 
a  future  settlement.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  territory 
open  to  occupation  by  Americans  and  British  for  ten  years ; 
after  which  the  subject  should  be  resumed.  As  time  drew 
on  to  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Eush,  the  American 
minister,  was  directed  to  open  the  subject  again  with  Mr. 
Canning;  the  United  States  government  having,  mean- 
time, sent  a  frigate  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to 
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explore  the  river,  and  establish  a  post  at  its  month,  on 
what  congress  declared  to  be  'within  the  acknowledged 
limits'  of  the  American  territory.  Mr.  Bnsh  waited  on 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  in  bed  with  an  attack  of  gout. 
Mr.  Bnsh  was  admitted ;  they  spread  out  maps  upon  the 
bed;  and  Mr.  Caiming  was  astonished  to  discover  how 
great  was  the  extent  of  the  American  claim.  The  next 
time  they  conferred,  the  American  minister  yielded  two 
degrees  of  latitude,  which  would  have  left  Vancouver's 
Island  to  Britain,  but  not  the  Columbia  Biver.  This  offer 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  proposal  of  a  modified 
settlement  was  in  turn  rejected  by  Mr.  Bush.  The  more 
the  affair  was  discussed,  the  more  hopeless  did  any  con- 
clusion appear;  and  so  angry  did  the  people  of  both 
countries  become,  that  the  slightest  irritability  on  the  part 
of  the  negotiators  would  have  instantly  kindled  a  war. 
Mr.  Canning's  part  was  patience,  and  the  recommendation 
of  patience.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  good- 
will towards  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  restraining  the  jealousy  between  the  two 
nations.  The  question  was  not  settled  in  his  time;  but 
he  did  much  in  preventing  a  war,  and  in  keeping  open 
a  way  for  an  ultimate  amicable  settlement  of  a  question 
whose  importance  to  his  country  was  greater  than  even  he 
could  be  aware  of. 

Whenever  the  periods  arrived — once  in  two  years — for 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act,  the  question  was  asked  in 
parliament  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  whether  it  was 
proposed  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country  or  for  that  of 
foreign  sovereigns.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  connected 
with  our  foreign  policy  to  find  its  place  here ;  and  especially 
because  it  was  the  prevalence  of  discontent  and  insurrec- 
tion abroad,  during  this  period,  which  made  the  seasons  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act  interesting  and  important 
occasions  of  discussion. 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  continent  is  ready 
to  join  in  complaint  and  condemnation  of  the  passport 
system  there,  by  which  every  traveller  is  compelled  to 
carry  about  with  him  a  description  of  himself — ^his  personal 
app6ara.nce,  age,  station,  and  occupation — and  to  have  the 
statement  certified  afresh  for  every  new  country  he  enters. 
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The  trouble  and  expense,  the  vexation  and  delay,  the 
mistakes  and  inconyeniences  suffered  by  travellers  under 
this  system,  are  such  as  to  make  it  hateful  to  Everybody. 
No  such  system  existing  in  England,  it  is  clear  that,  during 
troubled  times,  every  man  who  had  reason  to  wish  to 
escape  notice,  in  any  continental  country,  would  rush  to 
England,  if  he  could,  and  there  feel  himself  in  safe  hiding, 
if  no  method  of  registration  of  foreigners  were  adopted. 
Among  these,  the  great  majority  might  be  such  as,  from 
their  worth  or  their  misfortunes,  England  would  be  proud 
and  eager  to  receive  and  console ;  and  such  could  have  no 
reasonable  objection  to  register  their  names  and  description 
on  their  arrival.  Others,  however,  whether  many  or  few, 
might  be  criminals  or  mischief-makers,  of  whose  presence 
in  the  country  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public 
security  and  good  faith  that  the  government  should  be 
aware.  This  much  appears  to  have  been  undisputed, 
while  the  successive  Alien  Acts  of  1820,  1822,  and  1824, 
were  under  discussion  in  parliament.  The  provisions  by 
which  foreigners  arriving  in  England  were  required  to 
declare  who  and  what  they  were,  and  to  sign  their  names 
in  the  presence  of  an  authority  always  on  the  spot,  were 
not  objected  to  by  those  who  strenuously  opposed  other 
parts  of  the  bills.  By  this  registration  it  appears  that,  in 
1820,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  England  was  no  less 
than  26,000,  very  few  of  whom  were  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  other  settled  pursuits — a  fact  which  seems  to 
indioate  the  recent  arrival  of  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
There  was  a  constant  increase  of  arrivals  over  departures, 
from  an  average  of  266  to  1300  in  a  year,  from  1819  to 
1822,  both  inclusive.  This  extraordinary  influx  was,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  revolutions  and  revolts  on  the 
continent ;  and  the  class  of  immigrants  was  exactly  that 
which  a  Caatlereagh  and  Sidmouth  would  watch  with 
jealousy  and  dislike,  and  which  would  appeal  strongly  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  liberal  leaders  in  parliament,  and  of 
the  hospitable  English  people  throughout  the  land.  The 
objections  made  to  the  successive  Alien  Acts,  and  urged 
with  force  and  ardour  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  parlia- 
ment, regarded  the  power  accorded  to  government  of 
sending  away  obnoxious  strangers,  and  its  possible  retro- 
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spective  opeiatian.  The  acts  secnred  to  the  suspected 
alien  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  privy-council;  and  he  was 
to  be  dismissed  openly,  by  proclamation,  or  by  an  order  in 
conndL  The  opponents  of  the  bills  required  some  secnrify 
that  the  obnoxions  foreigner  shonld  not  be  delivered  np  to 
his  special  enemies  abroad^  nor  subjected  on  the  spot  to 
threats  from  subordinate  officers ;  and  they  demanded  that 
all  foreigners  resident  in  Great  Britain  b^ore  1814  should 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  acts.  Their  speeches 
were  directed  against  the  power  of  dismissal  at  all ;  though 
the  necessity  of  some  such  power  was  not  expressly  denied. 
The  replies  showed  that  the  government  was  under  some 
effectual  responsibility,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
power  of  deportation  was  the  surest  way  of  rendering  the 
exercise  of  that  power  unnecessary.  The  actual  case 
seems  to  be  that  the  power  toas  unacceptable  to  the 
holders,  even  more  than  to  the  givers,  who  could  not 
control  its  operation ;  that  it  was  used  as  sparingly,  and 
surrendered  as  early  as  possible;  and  that  it  is  most 
improbable  that  it  should  ever  be  conferred  again.  The 
bills  passed  by  decided  majorities  on  each  occasion;.  «nd 
on  each  occasion  the  minister  had  to  report  that  there 
had  been  no  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
number  of  aliens  sent  away  was  so  small  as  to  appear  to 
testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  legislation.  In  ten  years,  as 
Mr.  Feel  declared  in  1824,  only  five  or  six  persons  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  except  a  little  band  of 
agitators  connected  with  Napoleon;  and  with  regard  io 
these  cases,  there  was  no  dangerous  or  tyrannical  conceal- 
ment. In  short,  the  acts,  though  in  a  certain  measure 
questionable,  worked  well  in  an  extraordinary  time ;  and 
in  1824,  Mr.  Feel  proposed  a  considerable  amelioration  in 
the  provisions  of  the  renewed  act.  At  this  time,  the 
number  of  aliens  in  the  country  was  26,500;  and  some 
had  been  detected  in  devising  plots  for  revolt  in  their 
respective  countries,  amidst  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
residence  in  London.  The  government  had,  however^ 
sent  away  only  one  person  (Count  Bettera)  within  two 
years,  preferring  to  stop  the  plots  of  agitators  by  warning 
and  remonstrance ;  and  they  now  felt  able  to  recommend 
that  the  Alien  Act  should  henceforth  apply  to  no  persons 
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who  had  resided  in  England  for  seven  years.  On  the  next 
occasion,  in  1826,  a  much  greater  relaxation  was  made — 
the  power  of  deportation  was  withdrawn  from  among  the 
provisions,  a  fuller  process  of  registration  heing  substituted 
for  it. 

Great  satisfaction  was  occasioned  by  this  change.  No 
one  objected  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that 
government  should  know  where  the  foreigners  who  sought 
an  abode  in  the  country  would  be  found ;  all  agreed  that 
the  power  of  deportation  had  been  carefully  used,  and 
guarded  from  abuse ;  and  all  were  heartily  glad  when  it 
could  be  given  up,  never,  it  was  hoped,  to  be  asked  for 
again. 

During  this  course  of  years,  these  thousands  of  foreigners 
largely  influenced  the  mind  of  the  English  nation.  It 
was  a  good  thing  to  have  among  us  men  of  great  and 
various  knowledge,  art,  and  accomplishment.  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  have  our  minds,  too  long  and  too  closely  shut 
up  in  our  own  island  and  our  own  affairs,  opened  to  take 
in  new  ideas,  and  awakened  to  a  fresh  curiosity.  It  was 
a  good  thing  to  have  our  sympathies  appealed  to,  and  our 
hospitable  impulses  strengthened,  by  the  claims  of  so 
many  perplexed  and  distressed  strangers,  who  looked  to 
us  as  their  only  refuge  from  despair.  It  was  a  better 
thing  still  to  have  the  subject  of  government  and  constitu- 
tional liberties  discussed  at  so  many  English  flresides ;  so 
many  careless  minds  fixed — so  many  timid  inspired — so 
many  ardent  informed ;  and  all,  perhaps,  made  more  aware 
than  they  could  have  been  by  any  other  means  of  the 
privileges  of  their  own  political  position,  and  their  duty  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  it.  If,  in  the  next 
generation,  England  makes  progress  in  constitutional 
freedom  and  social  amelioration,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
among  the  reformers  and  guardians  of  the  national  welfare 
are  some  whose  eyes  flashed,  and  whose  hearts  beat,  when 
they  sat  on  parents'  knees,  listening  to  the  foreign  speech, 
and  sympathising  in  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  noble,  and 
the  indomitable  patriot,  of  whom  his  own  country  was 
not  worthy.  Among  the  blessings  of  the  peace  may  be 
reckoned  such  fraternisation  as  this. 
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Changes  in  the  Hinifltry— Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  HnakisaaQ — ^The 
Debt  and  Taxation — Commeroial  Policy — Spitalfields  and  Naviga- 
tion Acta— Parliamentary  Topics — Negro  Slavery— Government  Bo- 
Bolutiona — Ciionlar  and  its  BeGeption-~8mith  the  MiBsioDary — dose 
of  the  Session. 

In  looking  back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning's  entrance 
upon  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  it  ia  clear — ^made  clear 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events — ^that  a  new  period  in 
the  domestic  history  of  the  country  was  opening.  Many 
persons  must  have  been  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  various  ways  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eobinson  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  left  office 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley;  and  at  Mr.  Huakisaon's 
becoming  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  January, 
1823.  Enough  of  the  old  elements  was  left  to  keep  the 
timid  and  unobservant  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  things  would 
go  on  pretty  much  as  before,  while  Lord  Liverpool  was 
the  head  of  the  administration,  and  Lord  Eldon  was  a 
fixture ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  represented  England 
abroad,  and  the  king  was  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his 
favourite  class  of  statesmen ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  took  a 
solemn  oath  occasionally  against  countenancing  any 
attempt  to  relax  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  It  was 
a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  could  not  go  on  without  Canning ;  without  a  man 
who  was  irretrievably  pledged  to  the  cause  of  CathoL'o 
emancipation ;  and  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  admitted  into 
the  cabinet,  with  his  troublesome  and  dangerous  notions 
about  impairing  the  protection  to  native  industry ;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  native  industry  was  safe  in  the  fostering 
bosom  of  the  English  nation ;  and  some  expressions  of  Mr. 
Canning's  were  laid  hold  of — expressions  about  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  carrying  Catholic  emancipation  under 
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any  government  that  could  be  devised — as  affording  an 
assurance  that,  though  the  new  minister  was  obliged  to 
talk  about  the  matter,  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing in  it ;  and  thus  the  tedium  and  loss  of  time  in  talk- 
ing would  be  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Besides,  the  two 
obnoxious  men  were  *  political  adventurers,'  low-bom,  and 
therefore  vulgar ;  and  their  influence  would  be  kept  down 
accordingly  by  their  more  aristocratic  political  connec- 
tions. Such  appears  Ifo  have  been  the  view  of  the  minis- 
terial party,  at  this  time,  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
king  himself  to  the  little  country  shopkeeper  of  Tory 
politics.  The  light  of  subsequent  events  shows  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  did  not  stand  exactly  thus.  The  king 
was  growing  morbid  in  temper  and  spirits — ^more  addicted 
to  a  selfish  and  inglorious  seclusion,  and  less  interested 
about  public  affairs  from  year  to  year.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  to  die  before  him,  and  now  in  no  long  time.  The  lord 
chancellor  was  to  find  himself  less  influential,  henceforth, 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  to  prove  himself  as  pliable  before  political 
necessity,  as  inflexible  in  military  duty.  Mr.  Peel  was  to 
prove  himself  capable  of  education  in  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  a  new  period.  And  Lord  Liverpool  him- 
self was  already  bo  uneasy  about  the  position  of  the 
Catholics  that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  conceal  from  his 
intimate  friends  his  conviction  that  their  emancipation  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  He  was  now  within  five  years 
of  the  date  when,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  resign  his  post  to  another  who  would  carry  the  em- 
ancipation of  the  Catholics ;  which  purpose  was  intercep- 
ted by  the  fatal  seizure  which  withdrew  him  from  public  life. 

As  for  the  two  *  political  adventurers '  whom  it  was  so 
disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  admit  into  the  cabinet,  their 
present  position  was  enough  to  mark,  to  the  observant 
thinker,  the  change  in  the  times.  A  new  period  must  be 
opening  when  men  of  a  new  order  are  so  indispensable  at 
the  council-board  of  the  empire  as  that  they  are  found 
seated  there  without  effort  of  their  own,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  colleagues.  A  new  period  was  opening.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  its  features.  • 

A  time  of  war  is  a  season  of  abeyance  of  social  principles. 
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Amidst  the  disturbance  of  war,  the  great  nataral  laws  of 
society  are  obscured  and  temporarily  lost.  An  exceptional 
state  is  introduced,  during  which  the  principles  of  social 
rule  retire  and  hide  themselves  behind  the  passions  and 
exigencies  of  the  time.  During  such  a  season,  the  states- 
men required  are  such  as  can  employ,  as  substitutes  for 
large  principles  of  social  rule,  a  strong  and  disinterested 
will,  commanding  a  clear  understanding  and  a  ready 
apprehension.  In  such  a  season,  the  man  is  everything. 
He  truly  rules,  if  he  has  the  requisite  power  of  wifl, 
whether  his  aims  and  his  methods  be  better  or  worse. 
Statesmanship  is  a  post  which  in  war,  as  in  a  despotism, 
may  well  maJ^e  giddy  all  but  the  strongest  heads — ^may 
relax  any  nerves  but  those  turned  to  steel  by  the  fire  of  an 
unquenchable  will.  A  statesman  in  such  times  is  re- 
quired above  all  things  to  be  consistent.  Consistency — 
which  then  means  an  adherence  to  an  avowed  plan  or 
system — is  the  one  indispensable  virtue  of  a  statesman  who 
rules  during  an  obscuration  of  great  social  laws.  Th^re  is 
no  reason  for  vacillation  or  change  when  he  acts  from  in- 
ternal forces,  and  not  under  the  direction  of  external  laws 
conflicting  with  faculty  put  to  a  new  school.  While  states- 
manship was  of  this  character — as  long  as  the  British 
nation  lived  under  rule  which  had  more  or  less  of  despotism 
in  it,  and  while  it  was  engaged  in  war — ^that  is,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  its  existence — ^British  statesmen  were 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
Leaving  behind,  out  of  notice,  the  administrators  who 
were  mere  creatures  of  royal  fovour,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
called  statesmen,  and  coming  down  to  later  times,  when 
political  function  had  become  a  personal  honour  indepen- 
dently of  royal  grace,  it  was  inevitable  that  English 
statesmen  should  be  derived  from  a  class  to  whom  personal 
honours  were  most  an  object,  and  whose  circumstances  of 
birth  and  fortune  set  them  at  liberty  for  political  action 
and  occupation.  Many  influences  favoured  this  choice  of 
statesmen  from  the  aristocratic  orders:  class  habits  of 
intercourse — class  views  and  class  interests.  A  lawyer's 
birth  is  forgotten  in  his  eminence  ;  so  that  low-bom 
lawyers  might  rise,  by  the  bar,  to  high  political  office; 
but  otherwise  a  man  must  be,  if  not  in  some  way  noble, 
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highly  aristocratic  before  he  could  be  a  statesman,  under 
penalty  of  being  called  a  *  political  adventurer.'  After  Ihe 
peace,  a  different  set  of  conditions  gradually  developed 
themselves.  When  war  is  over — the  critical  period  wmch 
admits  the  rule  of  the  statesman's  will — an  organic  state 
succeeds,  wherein  all  individual  will  succumbs  to  the 
working  of  general  laws.  The  statesman  can  then  no 
longer  be  a  political  hero,  overruling  influences,  and  com- 
manding events.  He  only  can  be  a  statesman  in  the  new 
days  who  is  the*  servant  of  principles^-the  agent  of  the 
great  natural  laws  of  society.  The  principles  which  had 
gone  into  hiding  during  the  period  of  warfare  now  show 
themselves  again,  and  assume,  amidst  more  or  less  resist- 
ance, the  government  of  states.  Administrators  who  will 
not  obey  must  retire,  and  make  way  for  a  new  order  of 
men.  Amidst  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  such 
changes,  a  whole  nation  may  be  heard  calling  out  for  a 
great  political  hero,  and  complaining  that  all  its  statesmen 
have  grown  small  and  feeble ;  but  it  is  not  that  the  men 
have  deteriorated,  but  that  the  polity  is  growing  visibly 
organic ;  and  a  different  order  of  men  is  required  to  admi- 
nister its  af^irs. 

When  these  new  men  come  in,  the  old  requisitions  are 
still  made — ^the  old  tests  applied ;  and  great  is  the  conse- 
quent turmoil  and  disappointment  on  sJl  hands.  Every- 
body is  troubled,  except  a  philosopher  here  and  there,  who 
sees  further  than  others.  Consistency  is  talked  of  still,  as 
the  first  virtue  requisite  in  a  statesman ;  and  perhaps  the 
man  himself  considers  it  so,  and  pledges  himself  fearlessly 
to  consistency.  But  he  soon  finds  himself  no  master  of 
the  principles  of  government,  but  a  mere  agent  of  laws 
which  work  themselves  out  whether  he  will  or  no ;  a  mere 
learner  under  the  tutelage  of  time  and  events.  If  he  is  a 
statesman  from  ambition,  he  must  change  the  ground  of 
his  ambition ;  not  exulting  in  framing  and  carrying  out  a 
political  theory  or  system,  but  investing  his  pride  in  the 
enterprise  of  carrying  out  in  the  safest  manner  changes 
which  must  be  made ;  doing  in  the  best  manner  work  which 
must,  in  one  way  or  other,  be  done.  As  this  new  necessity 
opens  before  him — this  fresh  view  of  statesmanship  presses" 
upon  him — he  suffers  more  perhaps  than  all  whom  he  dis- 
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appoinia.  He  is  in  an  agony  for  His  consistency,  till  he 
has  become  fully  convinced  that  the  highest  praise  of  a 
statesman  nnder  the  new  order  of  things  is  tnat  he  can 
live  and  learn ;  and  long  after  he  has  himself  obtained  a 
clear  view  of  this  truth,  he  is  annoyed  by  inquiries  after 
his  lost  consistency.  A  little  time,  however,  justifies  him. 
On  looking  round,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  politician  of 
worth  in  any  partv,  who  has  not  changed  his  opinion  on 
one  or  more  questions  of  importance  since  entering  upon 
political  life;  and  that  the  only  'consistent'  men — the 
only  men  who  think  and  say  precisely  what  they  thought 
and  said  at  the  beginning — are  the  political  bigots  who 
cannot  live  and  learn. 

Under  a  new  period  like  this,  new  men  must  come  up — 
men  who  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  earlier  and  more 
clearly  than  politicians  who  are  closed  in  by  class  limits 
and  governmental  traditions.  Such  new  men  would  hardly 
escape  criticism  from  their  colleagues,  even  if  belonging  to 
the  order  from  which  statesmen  are  usually  derived.  Their 
being  brought  in  as  a  sign  of  new  times  is  a  ground  of 
jealousy  in  itself.  But  the  new  men  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  from  a  class  placed  in  a  different 
position ;  and  they  have  much  to  encounter.  If  wealthy, 
so  as  to  be,  in  regard  to  fortune,  independent  of  office,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  upstarts.  If  without  fortune,  they  are 
called  adventurers.  No  matter  how  great  their  genius, 
how  conspicuous  their  honesty,  how  unquestionable  their 
disinterestedness,  or  even,  how  aristocratic  their  tendencies; 
if  they  live  on  the  proceeds  of  office,  and  make  statesman- 
ship tne  business  of  their  lives,  they  are  '  adventurers,' 

AH  the  varieties  referred  to  were  found  in  the  cabinet 
of  1823.  There  were  some  members  of  old  and  high 
families.  There  were  some  of  middle-class  origin  who 
had  risen  by  means  of  university  connection  and  high 
Toryism,  at  a  time  when  the  war  made  a  wider  road  to 
statesmanship  than  the  natural  laws  of  society  permit  in 
seasons  of  peace.  Lord  Eldon  was  of  what  his  coUea^es 
would  have  called  low  origin,  if  they  had  cared  about  it; 
but  he  had  risen  by  the  way  of  the  law,  and  was  exempt 
from  criticism  on  that  score.  Mr.  Peel  was  the  son  of  a 
cotton-spinner;  but  his  father,  besides  being  enormously 
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rich,  was  a  vigorous  Tory;  and  the  son  was  q^uiet  and 
modest,  submitting  to  be  commended  patronisingly  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  never  forgetting  or  concealing  the 
fawst  of  his  origin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though 
Mr.  Feel  has  managed  the  fact  with  all  prudence  and 
honesty,  and  has  long  risen  above  the  need  of  any  adventi- 
tious advantages,  he  has  felt  the  awkwardness  of  being  the 
son  of  a  cotton-spinner  innumerable  times  in  the  course  of 
his  carreer.  There  is  something  in  the  way  of  his  occa- 
sionally referring  to  the  fact  which  shows  this.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell  on  these  features  of  the  lot  of  statesmanship— 
almost  shocking  when  we  consider  how  far  the  honours  9f 
the  position  transcend  any  honours  of  birth.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  historical  truth  to  mark  clearly  the  features 
of  a  new  period  of  society ;  and  this  period  seems  to  }ye  the 
one  when  the  hold  of  the  aristocratic  classes  on  the  func- 
tion of  statesmanship  was  fiwt  loosened — the  first  opening 
made  into  the  prospect  of  a  future  time  when  men  of  the 
people  will  be  admitted,  and  must  be  welcomed,  to  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  people.  The 
first  who  entered  the  government  under  this  incipient 
change  were  i9ure  to  suffer;  and  to  suffer  on  a  point  on 
which  men  of  their  kind  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  The 
men  who  had  thus  to  suffer  were  Canning  and  Huskisson. 

Canning  was  one  oi  whom  it  might  be  said, /according  to 
ordinary  notions,  that  he  ought  to  have  bee^*  a  nobleman. 
High-spirited,  confident,  gay,  genial,  chivalrous,  and  most 
accomplished — ^he  had  the  attributes  of  nobility,  as  tliey 
toe  commonly  conceived  of;  and  a  nobleman  he  was — ^for 
he  had  genius.  He  held  high  rank  in  nature's  peerage. 
But  this  was  not  distinction  enough  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  majority  of  their  paliiy.  His  father 
had  been  poor,  though  of  gentlemanly  birth ;  and  after  his 
father's  death,  his  mothel:  had  become  an  actress.  Not 
only  was  there  an  abiding  sense  of  these  facts  in  the  minds 
of  his  colleagues,  his  party,  and  his  opponents,  but  some 
spread  a  rumour,  which  met  him  from  time  to  time  in  his 
life,  that  his  birth  was  illegitimate^  The  same  was  said  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  restricted 
fortune,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in  Staffordshire* 
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The  greater  part  of  the  property  was  entailed  upon  him ; 
and  he  might  have  led  the  Hfe  of  a  conntry  gentleman,  if 
his  talents  and  inclinations  had  not  led  him  into  another 
walk  of  life.  As  it  was,  he  heeame  private  secretaiy  to 
Lord  Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  1790, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Dnndas,  in  the  name  of 
the  cabinet,  to  accept  the  office  of  administering  the  Alien 
Bill — his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  customs, 
and  his  gentlemanly  manners,  fitting  him  to  conduct  in 
the  best  mode  the  affairs  of  the  immigrants  landing  in  our 
ports.  The  Staffordshire  estate  descending  to  him  about 
this  time,  considerably  burdened  with  charges  on  account 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  fjEtmily,  he  chose  his  way  of 
life,  declined  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  cut  off  the 
entail,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year  he  became  undernsecretary  of  state  for 
war  and  the  colonies,  under  Mr.  Dundas. 

As  for  Mr.  Canning,  he  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  gentry,  one  branch  of  which — that  from  which 
the  statesman  was  descended — ^went  to  Ireland  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time,  to  live  on  lands  presented  to  them 
by  James  I.  Mr.  Canning's  father  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  he  never  practised.  Literature  beguiled  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  law ;  and  he  died  early.  Under  the  pressure  of 
debt,  he  had  consented  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Irish 
estate,  which  he  soon  saw  settled  on  his  younger  brother. 
He  married  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  good 
family — Miss  Costello ;  aad  their  son,  the  statesman,  was 
bom  on  the  11th  of  April  1770,  when  the  friend  and 
colleague  of  his  after-years,  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  exactly  a 
month  old.  The  father  was  wretched  at  the  thought  of 
having  made  his  son  landless;  his  cares  had  long  preyed 
upon  his  health ;  and  he  died  on  his  child's  first  birthday, 
leaving  the  young  widow  wholly  destitute;  and  it  was; 
then  that,  seeing  no  other  resource  for  a  maintenance,  she 
went  upon  the  stage.  It  is  not  going  aside  from  our 
purposes  to  relate  these  particulars  of  family  history.  The 
cry  against  the  origin  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  so  vehement,  and  so  earnestly  echoed  by  the  people 
themselves,  when  given  out  by  the  aristocracy,  that  there 
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is  clearly  some  strong  significance  in  it,  which  makes  it  a 
sign  of  the  times.  The  aristocracy  ought  not  to  have  com- 
plained of  the  birth  of  either  of  these  men;  and  the  people 
ought  not  to  have  been  discontented  at  the  spectacle  of 
men  without  hereditary  fortime  devoting  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  while  complaining  of  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary fortune  in  unfitting  politicians  for  popular  sympathy. 
What  the  people  ought  to  have  felt  under  such  an  incident 
of  government,  Mr.  Canning  indicated  in  one  of  his  Liver- 
pool speeches,  after  his  election  in  1816;  a  speech  for 
which  certain  aiistocratic  families  never  forgave  him,  and 
for  which  they  made  his  sensitive  spirit  suffer  to  his  latest 
day.  '  There  is,'  said  Mr.  Canning  to  his  Liverpool  con- 
stituents, *  yet  a  heavier  charge  than  either  of  those  that  I 
have  stated  to  you.  It  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  an  ad- 
venturer. To  this  charge,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  willing 
to  plead  guilty.  A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one 
of  the  people ;  and  I  present  myself  to  those  who  choose 
me  only  with  the  claims  of  character — be  they  what  they 
may — unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage,  or  party  re- 
commendation. Nor  is  it  in  this  free  country,  where,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  the  road  of  honourable  success  is  open 
to  every  individual — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  this  place,  that 
I  shall  be  expected  to  apologise  for  so  presenting  myself  to 
your  choice.  I  know  there  is  a  political  creed  which 
assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great  families  a  right 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  influence  the  people; 
and  that  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  aptitude  for  adminis- 
tration is,  singularly  enough,  most  prevalent  among  those 
who  find  nothing  more  laughable  than  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  in  the  crown.  To  this  theory  I  have  never 
subscribed.  If  to  depend  directly  upon  the  people,  as 
their  representative  in  parliament ;  if ,  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that  of  public 
confidence — ^if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  situation, 
to  whatever  taunts  it  may  expose  me,  for  all  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred 
generations.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why,  after  this  avowal,  his  aristocratic 
comrades  and  foes  dwelt  much  on  what  they  called  '  the 
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lowness  of  his  origin.*  The  question  is,  why  so  many  of 
the  people  were  for  ever  taunting  him  with  it,  and  with 
being  an  adventurer.  It  was  not  only,  in  this  ease,  from 
that  strong  infusion  of  the  aristooratio  spirit  into  the 
English  character  which  makes  the  town  footman,  the 
country  shopkeeper,  and  the  labourer  in  the  hamlet,  value 
the  claims  of  birth  as  highly  as  any  nobleman  in  the  peer-r 
age,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  too  well  bom 
to  be  subject  to  popular  scorn  on  this  ground.  It  was 
because  they  were  not,  till  latterly,  on  the  popular  side. 
Men  of  the  people,  their  tendencies  were  aristocratic;  and 
they  were  seen  in  company,  and  supposed  in  league,  with 
the  Eldons  and  the  Wellingtons — with  the  comrades  of 
Sidmouth  and  CaQtlereagh.  As  time  passed  on.  and  dis- 
closed the  great  truth  that  a  new  period  had  begun,  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  aristocratic  observers  of  these 
two  men  became  aggravated — mixed  up  as  it  was  with 
fear  of  change;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  their  footing 
with  the  nation  improved;  till  the  popular  confidence  in 
the  case  of  Huskisson  reached  the  point  of  calm  trust  and 
gratitude  for  eminent  services ;  and  in  the  case  of  Canning, 
a  pitch  of  high  enthusiasm  which  caused  the  news  of  his 
death  to  be  received  with  an  universal  groan. 

"What  dismay  the  introduction  of  the  new  men  caused 
among  the  old  is  shown,  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  pathos, 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  lord  chancellor  at  this  time. 
He  was  always  talking  of  retiring,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
grace the  government  wj^s  incurring  by  its  advancing 
liberalism.  At  every  new  step  taken,  he  threatened  to 
retire;  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  opposed  and  groaned 
over  every  proposition  made  by  his  colleagues;  and  it 
seems  as  if  even  the  premier,  Jiis  old  friend,  had  grown 
tired  of  consulting  him ;  and  especially  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  whose  pleasures  and  conduct  he  woidd  be 
sure  to  disapprove  as  they  developed  themselves.  The 
behaviour  seems  cavalier  5  but  it  must  really  have  been 
difBcult  to  knpw  what  to  do  with  a  man  who  would 
neither  act  heartily  with  his  colleagues  nor  leave  them. 
•  The  Courier  of  last  night,*  writes  the  lord  chancellor  to 
his -brother,  'announces  Mr.  Huskisson's  introduction  into 
the  cabinet — of  the  intention  or  the  feet  I  have  no  other 
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communication.  Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  has  or  not,  I 
don't  know ;  but  really  this  is  rather  too  much.  Looking 
at  the  whole  history  of  this  gentleman,  I  don't  consider 
this  introduction,  without  a  word  said  about  the  intention, 
as  I  should  perhaps  have  done  with  respect  to  some 
persons  that  have  been,  or  might  be,  brought  into  cabinet ; 
but  turning  out  one  man,  and  introducing  another  in  the 
way  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the  chancellor  that  he  should 
not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  him,  but  should 
— not  treated  as  a  chancellor — cease  to  be  a  chancellor. 
Wbat  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  great  man  of  all  has  a 
hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared  that  no  connection 
of  a  certain  person's  should  come  in.'  (Lord  Liverpool 
had  declared  that  no  friend  of  Canning's  should  come  in.) 
'  There  is  no  believing  one  word  anybody  says ;  and  what 
makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  everybody  acquiesces 
most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and  patience,  till 
their  own  turn  comes.'  It  is  plain  that  the  world  was 
rolling  past  the  steadfast  old  chancellor,  and  carrying 
everybody  with  it  but  himself.  The  wind  that  it  made 
chilled  him  as  it  swept  by;  and  he  was  troubled  at  the 
.void  that  it  left  about  him.  He  called  out,  sometimes 
angrily  and  sometimes  piteously,  to  the  world,  to  come 
back  and  stand  where  it  did  before;  but  the  world  was 
fairly  on  its  way  now,  and  could  not  stop  to  listen  to  him : 
so  tne  old  man  had  to  cheer  himself  with  the  comforts  of 
his  conscience — ^that  most  comfortable  conscience  which 
never  gave  him  any  trouble,  but  always  so  much  solace ! 
Perhaps  this  conscience  of  his  would  have  stirred  so  far  as 
to  make  him  retire,  if  he  could,  amidst  his  many  prophesy- 
ings,  have  foreseen  how  soon  it  would  be  said  of  the  man 
now  in  question :  *  Of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  particular,  against 
whom  every  species  of  ribald  abuse  has  been  cast,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  has  done  more  to  improve 
our  commercial  policy  during  the  short  period  since  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  than  all  the 
ministers  who  have  preceded  him  for  the  last  hundred 
years.'  But  the  chancellor  still  only  talked  of  retiring; 
only  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
remain  chancellor,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  who 
remained — ^that  is,  acted  with  the  two  *  adventurers  * — 
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would  *  stand  a  very  good  chanoe  of  being  disgraced.'    And 
how  was  it,  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  disgrace,  to  be 
brought  upon  the  cabinet  by  this  'adventurer?'     'And  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour,'  the  Edinburgh 
Beffiew  says  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  '  that  the  measures  he  has 
suggested,  and  the  odium  thence  arising,  have  not  been 
proposed  and  incurred  by  him  in  the  view  of  serving  any 
party  purpose,  but  solely  because  he  believed,  and  most 
justly,  that  these  measures  were  sound  in  principle,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
public'     A  new  period  had  indeed  set  in.      The  '  combina- 
tion of  great  families '  had  been  conscientious  in  their  way; 
in  discharging  their  responsibility  to  their  'party,'  and 
toiling  and  endeavouring  to  achieve  its  '  purposes.'     Now, 
here  was  a  man  out  of  their  pale— and  therefore  an  '  ad- 
venturer ' — ^who  ruled  in  his  province  for  '  the  real  and  last- 
ing interests  of  the  public*  When  William  Huskisson  and 
his  period  came  in,  it  was  certainly  time  for  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  to  go  out,  for  his  period  was  indisputably  expiring. 
And  now  for  the  coming  in  of  Huskisson's  times. 
During  the  war,  when  manufactures  and  commerce  were 
in  an  artificial  state,  the  British  people  had  paid  an 
amount  of  taxes,  which  now  appears  scarcely  credible. 
What  should  we  think  of  having  to  pay  now,  in  taxes  and 
loans,  never  less,  and  usually  more,   than    a    hundred 
miUions  a  year.     Yet  this  is  what  was  paid  from  1805  to 
1818.    In  1813,  the  amount  paid  in  was  £176,346,023. 
And  in  raising  this  amount  of  proceeds,  great  injury  was 
done  by  the  method  of  collection,  which  was  expensive 
and  burdensome  to  excess.    Mr.  Yansittart  did  not  under- 
stand his  business ;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
teach  it  to  him,  or  anxious  to  bid  him  learn  it.     He  seems 
never  to  have  perceived  that  to  double  a  tax  is  not  to 
double  its  proceeds.    He  did  not  consider  that  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  are  the  largest  in  number;   and  that 
numbers  lessen  with  increase  of  rank,  either  of  birth  or 
money.     He  never  could  see  that  if  a  tax  was  doublea — a 
tax  on  any  commodity  or  usage — a  certain  number  of 
persons  would    give  up  the  commodity  or  usage,  from 
inability  to  pay  the  heavy  tax ;  and  that  those  who  would 
cease  to  pay  would  be  the  poorer — that  is,  the  larger  class. 
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If  Mr.  Vansittart  wanted  more  money,  lie  doubled  a  tax, 
reckoned  on  double  the  former  amount  of  proceeds,  pre- 
pared and  presented  his  estimates  on  this  supposition — ^was, 
of  course,  disappointed,  and  had  recourse  to  loans,  or 
resorted  to  the  sinking-fund;  or  in  some  way  plunged 
deeper,  till  he  could  induce  the  House  to  increase  some 
other  tax.  Such  was  the  method  of  administration  which 
gave  advantage  to  seditious  declaimers,  and  enabled  Mr. 
Cobbett  to  carry  with  triumph,  on  the  hustings  at  Norwich, 
resolutions  in  favour  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  church 
and  the  crown-lands  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  abolishing 
all  pensions,  and  suspending  almost  every  kind  of  income, 
for  purposes  of  relief  from  taxation.  It  was  clear  that  the 
pressure  of  taxation  was  now  too  great  to  be  borne ;  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  arrest  the  demoralising 
discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  debt  could  not 
somehow  be  got  rid  of. 

Those  days  appear  to  us  not  very  remote;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  how  little  remote  they  are  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  the  debt  was  talked  over. 
A  large  number  of  gentlemen  contrived  to  convince  them- 
selves and  one  another  that  the  debt  was  a  source  of 
public  wealth — a  name  or  imagination  which  capitalists 
could  trade  in  for  mutual  advantage,  and  for  a  share  in 
which  rich  foreigners  would  pay  hard  cash  into  the 
country.  Such  men  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  debt 
diminished.  An  opposite,  and  daily  increasing  party, 
which  was  not  confined  to  those  who  found  it  hard  to  live, 
wanted  to  sweep  it  away  altogether.  It  was  not  un- 
common, in  those  days,  to  meet  with  persons  who  called 
themselves  politicians,  who  would  say  openly :  '  Ah !  you 
know,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  come  to  the 
sponge.'  The  Cobbetts,  Hunts,  and  Wolseleys  of  those 
days — the  shrewd,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak  leaders  of 
the  people,  not  only  spoke  strongly — as  they  might 
reasonably  do — of  the  hardship  of  the  annual  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  but  misled  midtitudes  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  debt  itself.  They  not  only 
exposed  the  badness  of  the  principle  of  mortgaging  the 
industry  of  future  generations;  and  showed  the  mischief 
of  di'verting  annually  from  productive  purposes  so  many 
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millions  as  go  to  pay  the  fundholder ;  and  ridiculed  the 
sinking-fund ;  all  this  was  fair  enough ;  but  they  went  so 
far  as  to  represent  the  debt  as  incurred  by  the  aristocracy, 
for  personal  objects  hostile  to  the  national  interest ;  and 
they  clamoured  for  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  church,  and  the  aristocracy;  and  failing 
these,  for  an  expunging  of  the  debt,  throwing  the  support 
of » the  fundholders  wholly  on  the  aristocracy.  There  wer© 
others  who  understood  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  debt 
rightly  enough ;  and  who  saw  that,  however  indefensible 
was  the  great  increase  of  it  during  the  wars  of  the  last 
century,  the  most  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  it  took  place 
during  the  present  century,  when  this  prodigious  ex- 
penditure had  become  indispensable  to  our  national 
existence.  While  mourning  over  the  American  war,  and 
other  unhappy  conflicts,  which  raised  the  debt  from  129 
millions  in  1775,  to  360  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 
they  remembered  that  the  vital  struggle  which  ensued, 
between  1803  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
added  420  millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt — an  addition 
for  which  it  seems  impossible  to  blame,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  any  class  or  party  at  home.  But  those  who  under* 
stood  accurately  the  origin  of  the  debt  fell  into  strange 
errors  about  the  means  of  its  liquidation.  Some  trusted 
to  the  sinking-fund,  even  up  to  this  date  and  beyond  it. 
They  did  not  see  the  double  mischief  connected  with  the 
sinking-fund ;  that  while  there  was  in  reality  any  surplus 
revenue  applicable  to  its  purposes  the  government  would, 
almost  of  course,  help  itself  to  the  money  under  any 
temporary  embarrassment,  to  avoid  proposing  new  taxes 
while  the  people  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay 
the  old ;  and  then  that  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking- 
fund  would  borrow  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Absurd  as 
it  appears  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  that  a  man  should 
borrow  in  one  direction  to  pay  a  debt  in  another — paying 
perhaps  higher  interest  to  his  new  creditor  than  to  the 
old — and  should  then  call  for  congratulations  on  the  de- 
crease of  his  first  debt,  this  is  exactly  what  was  done  by 
the  government  prior  to  this  date.  Mr.  Pitt  no  doubt 
honestly  believed  that  the  money  accruing  to  the  sinking- 
fund  would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  untouched ;  but  ,Mr, 
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Yansittart  declared  in  1813  that  the  sum  produced  by  the 
ainkiug-fwid  *  would  be  an  instrument  oi  great  force  in 
the  hands  of  parliament,  which  might  lead  to  the  most 
important  results ; '  and  Lord  Londonderry,  just  before  his 
death,  avowed  that  *  he  had  never  represented  the  sinking- 
fund  as  a  saving  to  be  held  sacred,  but  as  a  mode  of 
placing  a  large  sum  at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  to  be  by 
them  disposed  as  might  be  thought  most  equitable,  whether 
for  the  relief  pf  a  pressing  exigency  of  the  present  day,  or 
for  the  security  of  posterity,*  While  this  extraordinary 
laxity  of  profession  was  used  bv  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  was  no  less  laxity  m  the  actual  management 
of  the  so-oalled  fc^nd.  The  operations  were  curious  enough 
in  many  ways ;  but  the  result  was  the  most  curious  of  all. 
White  ministers  were  announcing  that  the  sinking-fund 
had  paid  off  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  the  debt  since 
1817,  the  public  were  wondering  how  it  was  that  the 
interest  of  the  debt  was  heavier  by  £700,000.  By  borrow- 
ing with  all  manner  of  ingeniaus  and  costly  devices,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  pay  on  the  other,  the  managers  had 
actually  increased  uie  debt  by  seven  millions  and  a  half 
since  1817,  and  had  added  £700,000  to  the  interest.  Since 
the  dose  of  the  war,  the  increase  was  upwards  of  eleven 
millions.    Something  must  be  done. 

One  process  which  had  been  begun  in  1808  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  has  acted  well,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone;  and  it  is  probable  that  whenever  any  effectual 
reduction  of  the  debt  takes  place,  it  will  be  through  a 
large  extension  of  this  method — that  of  converting  per- 
manent into  terminable  annuities— at  some  presentsacrifice, 
of  course,  but  with  certain  future  relief.  But  this  present 
sacrifice,  this  immediate  increase  of  charge,  was  the 
objectionable  feature  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  when 
the  public  safety  required  a  lightening  of  the  burdens  of 
the  people.  In  Sir  H,  Pamell's  Financial  Beform  there  is 
an  observation,  that  *  if  all  the  loans  which  have  been  raised 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1739  had  been  borrowed 
in  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  their  extinction  would 
already  have  commenced.  We  should  now  have  been 
outgrowing  the  debt  from  year  to  year,  and  feeling  its 
^hackles    falling   off   incessantly    from    our    productive 
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industry.  And  -we  may  prepare  for  the  emancipation 
of  a  future  generation  now,  by  adopting  this  method  in 
our  day ;  by  making  some  increased  sacrifice  to  pay,  for 
the  sake  of  our  children,  the  debt  incurred  by  our  fathers. 
Mr.  Yansittart  witnessed  the  action  of  this  method ;  and  so 
did  Mr.  Bobinson,  his  successor ;  and  both  declared  their 
approbation  of  it.  Yet,  driven  hard  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times — ^that  is,  by  the  popular  discontent — they  had 
recourse  to  a  directly  opposite  method  of  dealing  with  the 
debt — burdening  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  slight 
temporary  relief;  and  they  found  not  a  few  followers  and 
admirers  who  praised  both  schemes  in  the  same  breath. 

The  sum  required  in  1822  for  the  discharge  of  half-pay 
and  pensions  was  five  millions.  If  these  had  been  let 
alone,  the  whole  would  have  fallen  in  in  about  forty-five 
years,  from  the  dying  off  of  the  recipients.  But  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  conceived  a  project  of  converting 
th^se  annually  diminishiuj^  claims  into  a  set  of  permanent 
annuities  for  the  term  of  forty-five  years ;  fixing  this  per* 
manent  annuity  at  £2,800,000,  and  providing  by  its  im- 
mediate sale  for  the  discharge  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions, 
with  some  considerable  surplus.  Nobody  bought  in  the 
first  year.  In  1823,  the  Bank  of  England  bought  a  por- 
tion of  the  long  annuity,  on  terms  which  afforded  the 
people  of  1823  to  1828  an  amount  of  nine  millions  and  a 
half,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  them, 
and  who  are  burdened  with  an  annual  payment  of  £585,740 
for  the  thirty-nine  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Vansittart  had 
devised  this  scheme;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  believed  himself 
obliged  to  carry  it  through  though  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  made  the  bargain  with  the  bank  as  disadvan- 
tageous in  its  terms  as  it  was  objectionable  in  its  principle. 
Strangely  enough  Mr.  Bobinson  in  bringing  forward  his 
budget  in  this  spring  of  1823  reckoned  twice  over  a  sum  of 
two  millions  expected  to  accrue  from  this  arrangement; 
so  that  the  declared  surplus  of  five  millions  which  was 
destined  to  reduce  the  debt  was  at  once  sunk  to  three. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  debt,  at  the  date 
of  the  accession  to  office  of  the  new  men.  The  country 
was  less  afflicted  than  it  had  been ;  and  there  was  a  decided 
revival  in  manu£su)tures  and  oom^nerce.    But  the  pressure 
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of  taxation  was  one  which  the  nation  was  beginning  to 
declare  that  it  could  not  and  would  not  bear,  after  eight 
years  of  peace;  and  so  loud  was  the  cry  for  reform  of 
parliament,  as  the  shortest  way  to  a  remission  of  taxation, 
that  it  was  time  for  government,  not  only  to  consider,  but 
to  show  what  could  be  done.  The  new  men  were  as 
heartily  annoyed  by  all  mention  of  reform  of  parliament  as 
their  predecessors  and  their  colleagues.  They  must  set  to 
work  to  obviate  it  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  nation. 
There  were  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  was  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  taxes;  the  other  was  to  increase  the  ' 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  them.  Both  objects  were 
good;  but  in  the  first  there  was  nothing  new — nothing 
expansive — nothing  significant  of  a  better  time.  The 
minister  who  lays  on  new  taxes,  always  talks  about  taking 
them  off  by-and-by :  and  when  they  are  taken  off,  there  is 
so  much  saving  to  so  many  individuals — so  much  left  free 
for  investment  in  productive  industry.  The  process  is 
good ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  everybody,  from  the  humblest 
tax-payer,  who  saves  his  penny  in  his  weekly  wages,  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  himself,  who  announces  wel- 
come news,  and  sees  smiles  on  every  face  in  return.  This 
was  Mr.  Eobinson's  process ;  and  he  went  into  it  with  a 
temper  so  benign  and  sanguine,  that  he  did  not  always 
come  out  of  the  experiment  with  such  credit  as  he  antici- 
pated. He  became  known  by  the  name  of  Prosperity 
Eobinson,  when  it  was  found,  year  after  year,  that  he 
underrated  drawbacks,  and  overrated  the  public  condition ; 
and  that  he  was  only  too  like  himself  when  he  exulted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  years  which  had 
actually  added  above  seven  millions  and  a  half  to  its  capital. 
In  the  spring  of  1823,  however,  the  minister's  tendency  to 
optimism  was  not  fully  known ;  and  his  announcement  of 
a  large  reduction  of  taxation  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
though  his  scheme  included  the  objectionable  arrangement 
with  the  bank,  for  the  commutation  of  the  half-pay  and 
pension  chaises.  Several  small  taxes,  annoying  in  their 
operation,  were  taken  off  altogether,  at  a  sacrifice  of  less 
than  £78,000 ;  such  as  taxes  on  mixed  services,  on  occa- 
sional gardeners,  on  the  lower  order  of  taxed  carts,  and 
some  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  ponies,  used  in  trade  and 
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husbandry.  There  wai  a  reduction  of  the  window-tax ; 
fifty  per  cent,  was  taken  o£f  the  taxes  on  servants,  carriages 
and  horses ;  and  Ireland  was  relieved  of  the  whole  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  In  the  preceding  year,  some  considerable 
reductions  had  been  forced  upon  ministers,  who  had  taken 
off  the  greater  part  of  certain  very  onerous  taxes — as  those 
on  salt  and  leather,  and  the  annual  malt-tax.  On  that 
occasion,  the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not 
see  how  the  labouring-man  needed  pity  for  paying 
from  208.  to  258.  a  year  for  salt;  since  it  was  paid  'in 
almost  imperceptible  portions'  from  his  weekly  wages; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  try  what  the  labonring-man 
would  think  of  the  change*  Now,  a  year  later,  a  new 
minister  voluntarily  and  exultingly  came  forward  to  repeal 
taxes;  and  the  labouring-man,  telling  over  his  weekly 
wages  in  his  cottage,  began  to  feel  that  there  was  good, 
even  to  him,  in  peace  above  war* 

The  other  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation  was 
by  increasing  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes ;  by  expand- 
ing their  trade — giving  them  an  increased  command  of  the 
materials  of  their  manufactures,  and  an  improved  securiiy 
of  production,  sale,  and  returns.  In  every  direction,  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  England  were 
hampered  by  laws  and  arrangements  which,  originally 
intended  for  safeguards,  had  become  restrictions.  The 
food  of  the  whole  people  was  to  be  grown  in  their  own 
island ;  and  its  supply  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
atid  of  the  changing  state  of  men's  minds  under  the  fluctua- 
tion of  tiieir  fortunes  :  so  l^at  the  prices  of  oom  and  other 
food,  the  tent  of  the  rich  and  the  loaf  of  the  poor,  rose  and 
fell  in  extremes  which  destroyed  all  confidence  and  all 
Regularity ;  whereas,  if  the  world  were  laid  open  to  the 
constant  demand  of  the  nations,  the  abundance  of  one 
i-egion  wduld  supply  the  deficiency  of  anothet,  and  a 
iiatural  balance  would  be  established.  As  far  its  was 
possible,  the  same  ancient  plan  was  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  materials  of  manufactures^  Instead  of  a  liberty  of 
purchase  of  hemp,  silk,  wool,  timber,  etc.,  where  they 
could  be  had  best,  and  when  they  were  most  wanted,  all 
sorts  of  impediments  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing supplies;  and  production  was  rendered  difficult  and 
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jscanty  in  proportion.  Instead  of  a  liberty  of  sale  of  all 
productions,  the  producers  were  hampered  hy  treaties  and 
laws,  the  jealousies  of  governments,  and  the  meddling  of 
rulers,  till  the  markets  of  the  world  were  brought  into  an 
artificial  state  which  discouraged  enterprise  and  industry, 
by  making  them  cost  more,  in  money,  risk,  and  anxiety, 
than  they  were  worth.  In  truth,  the  methods  which  had 
been  devised  when  states  were  young  and  half-peopled, 
and  rulers  were  inexperienced,  were  now  outgrown.  They 
were  applicable  no  longer ;  and  now,  when  wars  were  over 
for  the  time,  and  countries  were  fully  peopled,  and  inven- 
tions sprang  up  every  day,  and  arts  and  economy  improved 
from  year  to  year,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  have 
more  liberty  to  produce  and  to  exchange.  Society  was 
now  large,  full,  and  busy  enough  to  come  under  the  great 
natural  laws  which  regulate  communities  of  men  as  in- 
fallibly as  they  regulate  systems  of  worlds;  it  had  out- 
grown the  superintendence  of  a  handful  of  managers  who 
once  thought  it  their  business  to  dispense  all  its  affairs 
according  to  their  own  notions.  When  Adams  the  mutineer 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  little  company  from  the 
Bounty,  and  ruler  of  their  island,  he  began  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  rule.  He  dictated  what  clothes  his  subjects 
should  wear,  and  how  they  should  enclose  their  gardens, 
and  how  much  l«uid  should  be  set  apart  for  growing  yams, 
and  how  much  for  maize ;  and  he  might,even  order  this  plant 
to  be  watered,  and  that  to  be  sheltered,  and  another  to  be 
carefully  reared  in  a  seed-bed ;  but  when  his  little  com- 
pany had  spread  out  into  a  tribe,  he  could  rule  them  no 
longer  as  a  father,  but  as  a  legislator  and  judge.  His 
business  In  his  old  age  was  to  frame,  with  their  concur- 
rence, rules  of  behaviour,  which  he  wps  to  see  enforced ; 
but  when  he  sat  before  his  cottage  on  the  knoll,  and 
looked  abroad  over  their  harvests,  spreading  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  and  saw  the  people  thronging  in  their  market, 
and  their  boats  going  to  and  fro  among  the  islands  in 
the  sea,  he  could  no  longer  dream  of  such  a  task  as  regu- 
lating their  households,  and  their  fortunes.  He  must  leave 
them  to  till  their  fields,  and  choose  their  fishing-grounds, 
and  dye  their  webs,  and  sell  their  cargoes,  in  the  way 
they  might  find  answer  best  to  them ;  certain  that  what 
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was  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  each  individual 
family,  must  tend  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Thus,  there  had  been  a  time  in  England  when 
the  king  and  his  advisers  had  ordained  what  clothes  should 
be  worn  by  the  different  classes  of  the  people ;  what  prices 
they  should  give  for  their  food ;  what  wages  they  should 
receive  for  their  labour.  When  that  close  interference  had 
to  be  given  up,  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  legislature  were  still  heard  and  felt  among  the  most 
important  transactions  of  production  and  trade,  spoiling 
what  they  could  no  longer  regulate.  At  the  time  we  are 
contemplating,  the  mischief  was  found  to  be  pressing  very 
heavily.  The  taxes  were  burdensome;  the  supply  and 
prices  of  food  were  precarious  and  fluctuating ;  and  when 
the  sentinels  of  war  were  withdrawn  from  the  boundaries 
of  kingdoms  and  continents,  it  was  found  that  commerce 
could  not  pass,  on  account  of  restrictions  at  home.  The 
nation  cannot  l3e  said  to  have  had  a  clear  view  and  pur- 
pose as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve  its  ability 
to  pay  it;s  taxes ;  nor  did  the  mind  of  any  statesman,  per- 
haps, embrace  the  whole  scope  of  the  reforms  now  to  he 
instituted;  but  the  stir  throughout  the  country  and  in 
parliament,  during  this  session  of  1823,  showed  the  general 
sense  that  something  must  be  done;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  the  man  who  saw  furthest  into  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity— the  philosophy  and  fact  of  the  case.  The  aim  at 
freedom  of  trade  was  not  at  present  a  great  national  idea, 
like  that  of  reform  of  parliament.  Men  were  going  un- 
consciously into  the  great  change  which  the  next  twenty 
years  were  to  accomplish;  but,  on  looking  back  to  this 
session  of  1823,  it  seems  that  we  may  date  thence  the 
emancipation  of  trade,  not  only  because  Mr.  Huskisson 
then  entered  the  cabinet  to  begin  the  work,  but  because 
the  need  of  the  work  being  begun  brought  Mr.  Huskisson 
into  the  cabinet. 

The  novelty  and  terror  were  not,  in  this  case  as  in 
many,  in  the  name  of  the  measures  required.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform 
started  back  from  the  very  names ;  but  almost  everybody 
professed  to  think  *  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,*  and 
'the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade,'  very  good  things. 
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The  difficulty  was,  that  every  step  taken  to  attain  these 
good  objects  was  desperately  conteisted.  The  *  protection  * 
of  each  particular  interest  was  so  fought  for,  that  to  free . 
any  one  from  restriction  was  as  difficult  as  if  the  entire 
process  had  been  opposed  in  the  abstract.  In  a  subsequent 
session,  the  House,  which  had  already  begun  to  jest  on  the 
tendency  of  each  interest  to  recommend  *a  liberal  com- 
mercial policy '  for  every  one  but  itself,  was  brought  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  this  by  the  zeal  of  an 
honourable  representative  of  a  place  abounding  in  glass- 
houses. He  had  helped  to  take  off  protecting  duties  from 
a  great  variety  of  articles  in  which  his  constituents  were 
not  particularly  concerned ;  but  when  green  glass  bottles 
were  mentioned,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  vowed  he 
would  defend  to  the  last  the  protection  to  green  glass 
bottles.  This  was  one  difficulty.  Another  was  that  few 
persons  had  yet  learned  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  large. 
While  multitudes  wished  for  a  relaxation,  few  dreamed 
of  an  entire  removal  of  restrictions ;  and  while  this  lasted, 
reforms  worked  imperfectly,  and  men  could  not  agree  how 
much  to  aim  at. 

This  year  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  import-duties  on  foreign  wool,  while  the  manufacturers, 
the  actual  petitioners,  would  not  hear  of  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  wool.  The  answer  they  received  was,  that  the 
import-tax  now  yielded  a  revenue  of  £400,000,  having 
risen  to  that  from  £250,000 ;  that  this  seemed  to  show — • 
one  cannot  now  see  how — that  the  duty  did  not  injure 
manufactures,  while  it  was  very  important  as  revenue ;  but 
that  foreign  wool  should  be  admitted  free  whenever  the 
manufacturers  would  agree  to  a  free  exportation — a  point 
of  wisdom  which  they  had  not  attained.  An  improved 
Warehousing  Bill  was  passed  this  year,  with  much  difficulty. 
Some  curious  facts  appeared  about  our  trade  with  India^ 
which  pointed  further  than  people  then  saw  to  the  changes 
which  the  West  India  Islands  were  to  undeigo  hereafter. 
Mr.  Whitmore  desired  an  inquiry  into  the  duties  on  East 
and  West  India  sugar.  He  showed  that  before  the  trade 
with  India  was  rendered  open,  it  had  gone  on  in  its  own 
small  way — drugs,  spices,  silks,  and  a  ^w  muslins,  being 
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sent  from  India,  and  paid  for  with  btdlion  from  Europe. 
Now,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  whole  business 
had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Instead  of  bnllion,  India 
received  from  us  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  A  more  remarkable  thing  was  that,  instead  of 
sending  us  her  fine  muslins,  India  sent  us  the  cotton  to 
make  them  of;  and  this  ootton  was  spun,  woven,  sent 
back,  and  sold  on  the  spot,  cheaper  than  llie  inhabitants 
could  sell  mtislin  to  each  other.  The  exports  to  India 
of  manufactured  cotton  amounted  already  to  above  a 
million  per  annum.  The  thing  now  desired  was,  that 
India  should  be  permitted  to  pay  for  our  manufactures  in 
her  own  product  of  sugar — having  little  other  means  of 
payment,  and  our  trade  with  that  vast  and  populous 
country  being  henceforth  limitable  only  by  restriction  on 
her  means  of  paying  for  what  we  could  supply.  It  was 
not  likely  that  Mr.  Whitmore  would  obtain  his  object, 
implicated  as  it  was  with  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery ; 
but  he  had  the  honour  of  driving  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  to 
his  wits'  end  to  defend  the  existing  state  of  the  sugar- 
duties,  and  get  rid  of  the  facts  about  India ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  long  series  of  preparatory  steps  which  are  still 
leading  us  on  towards  an  ultimate  free-trade  in  sugar, 
throu^  a  wilderness  of  difttculties  caused  by  former 
vicious  restrictions,  not  only  on  freedom  of  trade,  but  on 
the  liberty  of  man. 

The  silk  manufacturers  stirred  this  year  against  the  bad 
political  economy  of  a  former  reign.  When  the  silk 
manufacture  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Spitalfields, 
statutes  were  passed  empowering  the  magistrates  to  fix 
the  amoimt  of  wages,  and  settle  a  good  many  other  matters 
which  lay  pretty  widely  out  of  their  province.  The 
manufacture  could  not  flourish  under  this  kind  of  superin- 
tendence, as  it  now  did  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
no  such  meddling  was  authorised ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
Spitalfields  manufacture  must  perish  utterly,  unless  left 
free  to  compete  with  that  of  other  districts.  The  reason- 
ableness of  this  was  clear  enough ;  and  the  House  seemed 
ready  to  repeal  the  restrictive  acts  when  Mr.  T.  Fowdl 
Buxton  presented  a  petition  signed  by  eleven  thousand 
journeymen  silk-weavers,  who  supposed  that  their  bread 
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was  gone  if  tkeir  wages  were  no  longer  to  be  fixed  by  law. 
The  nonourable  members  were  not  convinced,  but  they 
were  daunted  by  the  '  dismay  and  alarm,'  of  the  journey- 
men ;  and  some  of  them  begged  for  delay.  Mr.  Huskisson 
saw  no  use  in  delay  in  following  up  a  principle  which  all 
agreed  to  be  sound;  but,  sound  as  the  principle  was 
declared  to  be,  the  majority  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  only  8,  in  a  House  of  128.  On  the  third  reading, 
the  majority  was  still  only  13.  This  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  at  a  date  so  late  as  1823;  but  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  bill  is  a  yet  more  wonderful  circumstance. 
The  Lords  were  afraid  to  alter  old  laws  in  a  hurry.  The 
lord  chancellor  Especially,  while  professing  not  to  under- 
stand much  of  political  economy,  implored  their  lordships 
not  to  touch  any  old  laws  without  abundant  delay.  The 
peers  introduced  several  amendments  into  the  bill,  which 
would  have  continued  to  the  magistrates  the  power  of 
fixing  wages,  while  kindly  permitting  the  manufacturers 
to  invest  their  capital  where  they  pleased,  instead  of 
confining  them,  as  hitherto,  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  Royal  Exchange.  If  the  bill  thus  amended  had 
passed,  its  operation  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  drive 
the  capitalists  to  some  manufacturing  district  where  they 
could  pursue  their  business  free  from  magisterial  interfer- 
ence, leaving  the  eleven  thousand  petitioners  unemployed 
and  helpless.  But  the  promoters  of  the  bill  disowned  it 
when  loaded  with  vicious  amendments ;  and  it  dropped  for 
the  time.  The  historical  fact  of  its  discussion  at  so  late 
a  date  of  our  history,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  said  he  could 
hardly  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  statute,  is  worth 
the  trouble  it  gave  at  the  time,  and  the  small  pains  of 
noticing  it  here. 

The  most  important  change  which  took  place  now,  or 
had  ever  taken  place,  in  relation  to  commercial  freedom, 
was  opened,  to  parliament  and  the  country,  on  June  the 
6th,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a  committee  of  the  House. 

The  system  of  Navigation  Acts  had  begun  in  Cromwell's 
time,  when  it  occurred  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day  that  an 
everlasting  commerce  might  be  secured  to  the  smpping  of 
Great  Britain,  if  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  were  permitted  to  be  brought  in  only  in  British 
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fihips,  commanded  only,  and  manned  chiefly,  by  British 

subjects.    A  law  to  this  effect  was  made  in  the  12th  yeax 

of  Charles  11.;    and  the  same  law  imposed  duties  on 

European  produce  also,  if  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  which 

secured  the  monopoly  to  British  shipping.      The  plan 

appeared  to  work  well    till    after    the  American  war; 

but  then,  American  ships,  which  had  before  enjoyed  the 

privileges  of  those  of  the  mother-country,  were  excluded 

with  those  of  all  other  foreign  states.     They  came  to 

England  in  ballast,  while  British  vessels  carried  cargoes 

boi£  ways.     It  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  would 

submit  to  this ;  and  the  United  States  government  imposed 

the  same  restrictions  on  British  ships  that  their  own 

vessels  suffered  under.      Then  the   ridiculous  spectacle 

was  seen  of  the  ships  of  both  countries  going  in  ballast, 

in  order  to  return  with  cargoes;   the  consumers  of  the 

cargoes  having,  of  course,  to  pay  for  the  expensiveness 

of  the  voyage.     The  double  freight  was  actually  paid  by 

the  consumers  of  both  countries  till  1815,  when  the  two 

governments  agreed  to  repeal  the  restrictive  duties.     The 

wedge  was  now  introduced  which  was  to  break  up  the 

monopoly  all  over  the  field  of  commerce.     In  1822,  Mr. 

Wallace,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  five  bills 

which  relaxed  the  restrictions  to  a  considerable  extent 

with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  other  countries.     This  was 

done  amidst  the  most  doleful  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  our 

foreign  trade,  and  the  most  angry  remonstrances  on  behalf 

of  the  shipping  interest  of  England ;  but  the  thing  must 

be  done,  for  Portugal  had  retaliated ;  the  Netherlands  had 

decreed  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise 

imported  in  Dutch  bottoms,  to  take  effect  at  a  certain 

date,  if  England  did  not  change  her  policy ;  and  Prussia 

had  raised  the  dues  on  all  British  vessels,  and  declared 

her  intention  to  retaliate  further  if  England  did   not 

surrender  her  monopoly.    The  immediate  consequence  of 

such  relaxation  as  took  place  in  1822,  was  a  stimulus  to 

commerce  which  surprised  the  croakers.    They  insisted 

that  the  briskness  would  not  last ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 

try;  for  Prussia  was  firm  in  her  retaliatory  intentions, 

while  expressing  an  enlightened  desire  for  freedom  of 

commerce.     The  Prussian  minister  declared,  in  his  note 
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on  the  subject,  the  prinbiple  held  by  his  govenmient — 
'that  reciprocal  commercial  restrictions  were  reciprocal 
nuisances,  prejudicial  to  all  nations  having  reciprocal 
interests,  and  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  extensive 
commerce ;  and  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  reciprocal  prohibitions,  reciprocal  facilities/ 
The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  whether  the  vessels 
of  all  states  were  to  go  empty  one  way,  charging  all 
consumers  double  freight ;  or  whether  they  shoiSd  fetch 
and  carry  all  they  coidd  for  the  same  cost,  to  the  great 
extension  of  commerce,  and  in  natural  justice  to  the 
consumers  of  all  countries.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  foreign  states  would  soon  have  agreed  to  dispense 
with  British  shipping,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  supply 
one  another  by  means  of  a  less  expensive  commerce  than 
hers.  The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  on  the 
principle,  and  decreeing  the  destiny,  of  our  commerce; 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  this  6th  of  June,  proposed  his 
Beciprocity  of  Duties  Bill.  By  this  bill  all  duties  and 
drawbacks  were  to  be  imposed  and  allowed  on  all  merchan- 
dise equally,  whether  carried  in  and  out  by  British  or 
foreign  vessels.  A  provision  was  added,  that  the  king  in 
council  should  still  have  power  to  reciprocate  restriction. 
Under  this  authority,  the  former  restrictions  were  to  be 
continued  towards  any  state  which  should  continue  to 
impose  disadvantages  on  British  shipping.  The  case  was 
so  clear — the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  if  not  the 
principle — that  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  5  to  1 — 75  to  15.  One  significant  remark  was  made, 
just  before  the  division,  which  should  not  escape  the  notice 
of  an  observer  of  those  times.  *  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  thought 
that  the  principles  which  now  began  to  work  in  regard  to 
commercial  regulations,  must  ere  long  be  applied  to  those 
of  agriculture.'  The  great  change  now  'began  to  work;* 
and  this  session  will  ever  be  a  marked  one  accordingly. 

The  outcry  of  the  shipowners  was  great — almost  as  loud 
as  that  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Their  grievances 
were  real;  but  they  mistook  their  remedy.  The  most 
important  of  their  body  possessed  ships  which  were  built 
when  the  materials  of  shipbuilding  were  dear;  whereas 
ships  were  now  daily  brought  into  use  which  were  built 
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with  comparative  cheapness.  Some  of  these  cheaper  ships 
were  British ;  but  the  foreign  ones  had  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  their  timber  not  being  subject  to  the  heavy  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,  which  our  shipowners  had  been  able  to 
bear  during  the  war,  but  now  found  very  onerous.  Mr. 
Huskisson  noticed  ilds,  in  his  closing  speech  on  the 
Eeciprocity  Bill,  and  pointed  to  a  time  when  this  duty 
might  be  remitted.  He  saw,  what  the  shipowners  could 
not  then  see,  that  their  hope  of  revived  prosperity  lay  in  a 
farther  liberation  of  commerce ;  and  not  in  an  attempted 
return  to  old  restrictions,  now  become  impracticable.  Mr. 
HusMsson  offered  a  benefit  to  the  shipping  interest  which 
deprived  them  of  all  reasonable  ground  of  complaint ;  but 
they  would  not  accept  it.  He  offered  to  grant  to  British 
shipbuilders  a  drawback  equal  to  all  the  duties  paid  upon 
the  materials  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  their 
vessels.  The  shipowners  declined  this,  in  the  fear  that  a 
stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  shipbuilding  at  home.  It 
is  plain  that  they  could  not  have  at  once  cheap  ships  and 
the  monopoly  claimed  on  account  of  deamess  of  build. 
They  could  not  now  have  the  latter,  and  they  refused  the 
former  advantage;  and  bitter  were  their  complaints,  at 
that  time,  as  they  are  even  at  this  day.  But  in  a  Irttle 
while  they  ceased  to  obtain  any  pity  from  those  who  knew 
the  facts  of  their  case.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Keciprocity  Acts  a  rapid  increase  in  British  shipping 
took  place.  In  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the  restrictive 
system,  the  increase  in  British  tonnage  was  ten  per  cent. ; 
while,  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Eeciprocity  Acts,  the  increase  has  amounted  to  forty- 
five  per  cent.  We  may  rejoice,  therefore,  that  while  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  society  has  been  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  cheapened  freight,  and  consequent  extension  of  com- 
merce, the  shipping  interest  has  derived  its  share  of 
advantage  from  the  change. 

The  more  vital  question  of  reform  of  parliament  was 
brought  forward  again  this  year,  with  evidences  of  increas- 
ing strength.  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
corporation  of  London  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform, 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  by  the  sheriffs,  Lord  John 
Bussell  declared  that '  it  gave  him  infinite  satisfaction  to 
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see  the  growing  interest  which  all  classes  were  taking  in 
the  question  of  reform/  The  Norfolk  petition — ^the  extra- 
ordinary one  carried  by  Mr.  Cobbett  by  means  of  the 
discontents  of  the  farmers — excited  due  horror  and  ridicule 
in  the  House  by  its  proposed  attacks  on  the  church  and 
the  funds ;  but  the  great  '  sensation '  of  the  session  was 
caused  by  the  presentation  of  the  Yorkshire  petition  for 
reform.  It  measured  380  feet  in  length;  and  it  was 
signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
including  a  large  majority  of  the  aristocracy  of  that  great 
county.  This  circumstance  shows  how  important  was  the 
progress  that  the  question  had  really  made.  The  Norfolk 
one  might  have  been  procured,  as  was  stated,  by  Cobbett's 
shouting  to  a  crowd  oi  impoverished  farmers  and  hungry 
labourers :  '  Here's  what  will  save  your  beds  from  being 
taken  from  under  you ;  here's  what  will  fill  your  bellies ! ' 
and  by  his  calling  fundholders  'bottle  spiders,'  and  the 
clergy  *  black  slugs ; '  but  no  objections  could  be  made  to 
the  character  of  the  Yorkshire  petition,  signed  by  17,000 
educated  and  propertied  men.  The  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken,  Lord  Milton  declared,  to  exclude  the  names  of  all 
who  were  not  honorfide  freeholders ;  and  he  believed  that 
there  were  not  50  names  out  of  the  17,000  to  which  any 
exception  could  be  reasonably  made.  No  immediate 
conversion,  however,  appeared  to  be  elfected  within  the 
House;  nor  was  there  any  gradual  progress  made  to 
emulate  that  without.  The  annual  debate  was  as  languid 
as  usual ;  and  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion,  proposing  '  serious 
consideration,'  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  111  in  a 
House  of  449. 

The  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims  was  this  session 
enlivened  by  a  fearful  quarrel  in  the  House,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  injurious  to  the  cause,  but  which  was 
perhaps  not  so  in  reautj,  while  it  discloses  to  us  now  the 
difficulties  of  Mr.  Canning's  position,  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  political  peace  to  him  at  home,  while  he  was,  in 
his  function,  the  pacificator  of  the  world.  He  had  said, 
on  some  recent  occasion,  that  he  thought  it  impossible,  in 
the  existing  state  of  parliament  and  the  country,  to  form 
an  administration  which  should  agree  upon  this  and  other 
great  (questions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
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the  ooimtry^  There  was  nothing  in  this  declaration  which 
would  have  attracted  much  attention  from  any  one  else ; 
for  all  the  world  knew  that  the  existing  cabinet  were 
cordially  nnited  on  only  one  great  subject — opposition  to 
parliamentary  reform.  But  Mr.  Canning's  words  were 
caught  up  as  meaning  that  he  considered  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics  hopeless.  The  main  error  lay  in  concluding  him 
to  suppose  that  the  question  could  not  be  carried  but  by 
the  whole  of  an  administration  being  agreed  in  its  fetvour; 
whereas  he  declared,  in  the  course  of  the  explanation :  '  I 
did  not  mean  it ;  nor  do  I  think  such  an  administration 
necessary.'  Under  this  supposition,  and  amidst  the  un- 
easiness felt  in  sympathy  with  the  expectant  Catholics, 
who  had  hoped  much  from  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to 
of&ce,  and  in  fear  lest  their  patience  should  not  hold  out, 
nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  Mr.  Canning  should 
be  at  once  condemned  as  having  deserted  the  cause,  and 
sacrificed  the  Catholics  to  his  own  ambition. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  the  Catholic  question 
was  debated,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  their 
claims  being  sent  up  from  fifty-five  clergymen  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  During  the  accidental  and  short 
absence  of  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  F.  Bnrdett  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  him  for  his  supposed  defection ;  to  which  the 
accused  replied  on  his  return.  Mr.  Tiemey  followed  in  a 
speech  which  charged  Mr.  Canning  with  the  ruin  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics,  and  with  all  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  that  ruin,  from  his  having  taken  of&ce  without 
making  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  an  absolute 
condition.  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  declared,  that  *he  now 
thought  the  alfair  was  a  perfect  trick ;  or  what,  in  familiar 
language,  was  called  a  humbug.'  All  this  was  somewhat 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  a  man  singularly  sensitive,  in 
health  &r  from  robust,  and  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  no  less 
for  a  cause  he  had  much  at  heart  than  for  his  own  political 
honour.  But  there  was  more  to  come.  Mr.  Brougham 
followed  with  one  of  those  violent  accusatory  speeches, 
charged  with  insult,  which  had  in  those  days  a  power  that 
we  now  find  it  diflicult  to  understand — so  endurable  as 
censure  is  usually  rendered  by  extravagance  in  the  expres- 
sion.   It  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Canning.    He  sat  in  con- 
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strained  stillness,  while  hearing  of  his  '  monstrotiB  truck- 
ling/ '  political  tergiversation/  etc.,  his  cheek  flushing,  his 
nostril  quivering,  his  eyes  almost  glaring,  till  he  inter- 
rupted his  adversary  by  slowly  rising,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  and  saying,  with  forced  calmness:  *I  rise  to 
say  that  that  is  false.'  There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
House  for  some  seconds;  and  even  the  Speaker  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  he  who  broke  the 
silence  by  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  hoped  the  right 
honourable  secretary  would  retract  the  expression  he  had 
used,  as  one  not  permissible  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  retract  'the  senti- 
ment;' and  Mr.  Brougham  to  explain  away  his  imputa- 
tion. The  matter  was  got  rid  of  by  an  unusual  stretch  of 
the  usual  explanation  in  such  cases;  that  the  charge 
referred  to  the  political  and  not  the  private  character  of 
Mr.  Canning.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  was  absurd  and  un- 
true ;  but  to  such  shifts  were  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Canning 
more  than  once  reduced  during  these  few  latter  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  legislature  and 
the  cabinet,  while  supported  with  a  growing  enthusiasm 
by  the  people.  This  quarrel,  so  far  transcending  the 
ordinary  squabbles  in  parliament,  yielded  some  good  re- 
sults. It  fixed  universal  attention  on  Mr.  Canning's  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  question — that  it  rested 
securely  on  its  own  merits ;  and  that  unity  of  opinion  in 
the  existing  cabinet  about  it  was  not  necessary  to  its 
settlement. 

A  step  was  taken  this  session  with  regard  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  which  was  of  importance,  in  as  far  as  it 
tended  to  separate  the  idea  of  death  punishment  from 
crimes  which  were  no  longer  capital.  The  practice  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  when  every  one  knew  it  would 
not  be  executed,  had  long  been  found  very  demoralising ; 
and  the  practice  was  now  superseded  by  one  not  more 
defensible,  but  less  offensive  and  pernicious.  In  convic- 
tions of  felony  short  of  murder,  discretion  was  afforded  to 
the  judge  to  reserve  the  case  avowedly  for  a  commutation 
of  punishment,  by  recording,  instead  of  pronouncing,  the 
sentence  of  death  ordained  by  the  law ;  such  record  having 
the  same  effect  'as  if  such  judgment  had  actually  been 
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prononnoed  in  open  court,  and  the  offender  had  been 
reprieved  by  the  court.'  Such  an  arrangement  shows  how 
little  the  great  principle  was  understood,  that  certainty  of 
punishment  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  degree  of  ii 
When  it  is  considered  that  most  criminals  are  ignorant,  it 
appears  important  above  everything  that  the  consequences 
of  crime  should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible,  and  as 
certain  as  possible.  The  levity  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
which  every  one  knew  to  be  a  mere  form  was  now  to  he 
avoided;  but  it  was  by  what  appeared  to  the  criminals 
whom  it  concerned  a  falsehood  and  a  quibble.  *  Do  yon 
know,'  asked  a  prison-visitor  of  a  young  thief, '  what  your 
sentence  will  be  if  you  are  found  guilty  ? '  *  Yes :  death 
recorded.'  '  And  do  you  know  what  that  means  ? '  '  Yes : 
transportation.'  It  will  be  a  marvel  to  a  future  generation 
that  we  are  yet  so  far  from  letting  our  yea  be  yea,  and  our 
nay  nay,  in  penal  legislation,  where  stem  truth  and  plain 
retribution  ought  to  be  our  first  care. 

A  remnant  of  barbarism  was  next  got  rid  of  by  abolish- 
ing the  old  custom — for  which  there  was  no  express 
warrant  of  law — of  ignominious  burial  of  persons /eZo  de  se. 
Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  bury  such 
suicides  in  some  public  place ;  usually  at  the  intersection 
of  four  roads,  a  stake  being  driven  through  the  body.  One 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se  was 
very  rarely  returned  ;  the  coroner's  jury  offering  a  verdict 
of  insanity,  without  or  against  evidence,  in  almost  all 
cases  of  suicide.  Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Lennard's  bill, 
in  this  session,  persons  guilty  of  felo  de  se  have  been 
interred  in  burial-grounds,  without  funeral  rites  on  the 
one  hand,  or  barbarous  usage  on  the  other ;  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  return  of  the  verdict,  and  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night. 

The  subject  of  the  marriage-law  came  up  again ;  the  act 
of  the  preceding  year  having  been  encumbered  by  so  many 
troublesome  forms  as  to  impede  marriage,  instead  of  foster- 
ing it ;  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  do.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  session  it  was  represented  that 
marriages  had  remarkably  decreased  since  the  passage  of 
the  new  act,  and  that  loud  complaints  were  made  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  to  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to 
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make  the  forms  of  marriage  easy.  The  obstructive  clauses 
-were  immediately  repealed ;  and  a  committee  of  the  Lords 
•%vas  appointed  to  frame  a  permanent  bill.  An  attempt 
'Was  made  by  this  committee  to  restore  the  voidability  of 
marriage  under  certain  circumstances;  but  the  sense  of 
parliament  was  against  it;  and  the  clause  which  would 
have  rendered  certain  marriages  of  minors  voidable  within 
a  certain  period  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  six. 

Nothing  is  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  year 
thai;i  the  movement  in  the  House  and  in  the  West  Indies 
on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  Those  who  had  achieved 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  had  declared — and,  no 
doubt,  in  all  sincerity  at  the  time — that  their  aim  was 
confined  to  this  object ;  but  when  men  have  entered  upon 
a  Tvork  of  principle,  be  it  what  it  may,  they  had  better 
decline  saying  how  far  they  will  go.  They  can  no  more 
say  beforehand  where  they  will  stop  in  the  application  of 
a  principle  than  in  the  development  of  a  science.  New 
light  is  not  calculable;  and  the  future  must  be  left  to 
reveal  itself.  Thus  did  the  truth  now  appear  to  the  aboli- 
tionists. Their  work  was  only  begun ;  and  they  must  not 
rest  till  they  saw  the  end.  At  present,  it  is  now  clear 
they  did  not  see  the  end;  and  they  had  much  to  learn 
about  the  means — much  that  we  know  only  through  their 
labours  and  sufferings,  and  which  we  must  therefore  apply 
to  their  case  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  They  did  not 
yet  see  fully,  that  while  there  is  slavery  in  the  world, 
there  will  be  a  slave-trade ;  and  thc^t  therefore  the  opposi- 
tion should  be  made,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  to  the 
trade,  but  to  the  institution,  through  effectual  denunciation 
of  its  principle.  They  did  not  then  know  that  slaves  can 
never  be  prepared  by  education  for  freedom ;  that  freedom 
itself  is  the  only  possible  education  for  a  free  man.  They 
did  not  know  that,  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
'  gradualism '  is  impossible.  They  did  not  see  for  long  that 
gradual  or  prospective  emancipation  is  indefensible  in 
principle;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  practice.  Those  to  whom  they  have  bequeathed 
their  good  work  see  now — and  they  saw  it  before  they  died 
— that  a  man  either  can  or  cannot  righteously  be  the  pro- 
perty of  man.    If  he  can,  then  slavery  is  justified,  and 
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there  is  notliing  for  abolitionists  to  do.  K  not,  there  cau 
be  no  tampering  with  the  wrong;  no  retention  of  stolen 
goods;  no  satisfaction  in  the  promise  of  restitution  at  a 
distant  day.  Nor,  as  the  stolen  goods  are  men,  is  it- 
possible  to  put  off  their  release.  If  they  know  that  they 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  on  the  ground  of  natural  right,  at)  *1 
any  future  time,  they  are  entitled  to  it  now.  If  their 
children  are  to  be  free  as  a  matter  of  right,  they  themselves 
have  the  right  to  be  free  now.  This  logic,  which  lies  deep 
down  in  the  negro's  heart,  and  is  ever  ready  upon  his 
tongue,  cannot  be  controverted  by  legislative  enactment, 
even  though  all  the  highest  wits  of  the  world  went  to 
make  the  parliament.  All  this  appears  plain  enough  to  us  . 
now;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  modem  history  more 
interesting  than  the  evolution  of  the  proof.  It  seems  like 
going  back  to  the  early  tentative  stage  of  an  established 
moral  question,  to  read  the  debates  of  this  session  of  1823 
on  West  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  moved,  as  a  resolution,  on 
the  15th  of  May :  *  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
gradually  throughout  the  British  colonies,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  concerned.'  The  enact- 
ments which  he  hoped  would  follow  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  were  such  as  would  ordain  the  freedom 
of  all  children  bom  after  a  certain  day,  and  mitigate 
the  condition  of  such  slaves  as  were  never  to  be  freed. 
Mr.  Canning  seized  at  once  upon  the  weak  point — the 
'  gradualism.'  He  contended  that  if  slavery  was  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the 
gospel,  no  terms  ought  to  be  held  with  it.  It  should  be 
met  by  no  proposal  of  gradual  abolition,  but  by  a  demand 
for  its  immediate  extinction.  He  declared,  however,  that 
while  the  spirit  of  English  society  and  government  was 
not  that  which  could  fraternise  with  slavery,  it  was  certain 
that  the  legislature — the  maker  and  regulator  of  the  British 
constitution — had  sanctioned  slavery  in  the  colonies  during 
preceding  centuries.  As  for  the  rest  of  his  speech,  it 
amounted  to  much  the  same  as  those  of  everybody  out  of 
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the  band  of  associated  abolitionists.  He  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  Mr.  Baring,  who,  in  the  same  breath,  declared 
himself  as  sincere  an  abolitionist  as  any  man,  and  depre- 
cated all  mention  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  that  House, 
rebellion  and  bloodshed  being  sure  to  follow.  He  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Baring  and  some  others,  regard  the  welfare  of 
West  India  property  as  the  only  important  consideration 
in  the  case.  He  did  remember,  as  too  many  did  not,  that 
the  negroes  were  a  party  in  the  case,  and  that  their  fate 
-was  an  element  in  the  question.  But  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assert  any  principle,  or  to  contemplate  any  course  of 
action,  which  should  bring  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
into  question  practically,  within  any  assignable  time.  He 
proposed  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  im- 
mediately ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  British  slave 
population ;  of  the  hope  that  such  amelioration  might  fit 
the  slaves  for  freedom;  and  of  the  desire  of  the  House 
that  these  objects  should  be  accomplished,  at  the  earliest 
period  that  the  safety  of  all  parties  would  allow. 

This  was  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the  abolition- 
ists had  expected  to  obtain ;  and  it  was  more  than  their 
adversaries  were  able  to  bear.  After  a  long  debate,  Mr. 
Canning's  resolutions  were  carried  without  a  division ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  king  by 
certain  members  of  the  privy-council.  Then  arose  a  pro- 
digious clamour  in  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  interest.  The  government  was  declared  to  have 
gone  over  to  ultra-abofitionism ;  and  West  India  property 
fell  in  the  market.  As  for  the  colonies,  when  the  news  of 
the  debate  arrived,  there  was  much  anger ;  but  there  was 
at  first  little  fear.  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  were  looked 
upon  as  mere  declarations — mere  words ;  and  abolition  *  in 
the  abstract'  is  as  little  formidable  to  a  slaveholder  as 
slavery  in  the  abstract  is  disturbing  to  the  heart  of  an 
abolitionist  like  Mr.  Baring,  whose  action  in  the  matter 
consisted  in  recommending  universal  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  resolutions,  and 
the  House  that  had  passed  them,  really  meant  something. 
A  circular,  dated  from  Downing  Street,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  reached  the  functionaries  of  the  difierent  islands; 
and  in  this  circular  they  read  the  doom  of  slavery.    It  did 
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not  convey  anything  which  appears  to  ns  very  tremend- 
ous. It  drew  the  attention  of  its  recipients  to  the  debate 
in  the  House,  and  gave  a  decisive  intimation  that  there 
must  be  an  end  of  the  flogging  of  women,  and  of  the  use  of 
the  whip  in  the  field.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  these 
particulars  which  affected  so  deeply  the  West  Indian  mind. 
It  was  the  fact  of  the  interference  at  all ;  the  prospect  of 
further  interference;  the  dread  of  emancipation  at  last; 
and  before  all  these,  there  was  the  besetting  vision — the 
panic  which  comes  upon  the  slaveholder  with.every  breath 
from  over  the  seas — his  cold  horror  at  noon — ^his  night- 
mare in  the  dark — ^the  apprehension  of  insurrection, 
if  any  one  of  a  million  of  negroes  should  hear  that  the 
British  government  was  thinking  about  them.  To  other 
people  it  appears  that  the  very  time  when  the  negroes  are 
least  disposed  to  rebel  is  that  when  they  know  that  their 
cause  is  in  good  hands ;  and  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
drive  them  to  insurrection  as  the  feeling  that  they  have 
none  to  help  them.  In  another  country,  and  at  a  later 
time,  this  has  proved  eminently  true.  Before  1832,  there 
were  numerous  revolts  among  the  negroes  in  the  slave- 
states  of  North  America;  the  average  number  being 
twelve  in  a  year.  Since  Garrison  rose  up  to  be  the  Moses 
to  this  multitude  of  bondmen,  there  have  been  no  insur- 
rections at  all.  The  slaves  are  aware  that  their  cause  is 
in  better  hands  than  their  own ;  and  they  wait,  in  trust 
and  hope. 

The  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  was  passionate, 
according  to  its  wont ;  talked  of  proclaiming  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  islands,  if  parliament  should  attempt  to 
dictate  to  them ;  talked  of  addressing  the  king  to  remove 
Lord  Bathurst  (the  signer  of  the  circular)  &om  his 
majesty's  councils ;  talked  of  repealing  the  Kegistry  Act ; 
but  did  none  of  these  things.  What  they  did  was  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the  circular;  and  they 
finally  voted  that  they  would  take  their  own  way  of  being 
just  and  kind  to  their  slaves ;  and  would  not  attend  to  any 
dictation  from  the  mother-country.  They  also  voted  an 
address  to  their  governor,  in  which  they  declared  against 
making  any  alterations  in  'their  slave-code. 
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In  Barbadoes  there  was  a  rising ;  but  it  was  of  the 
slaveholding  party.  In  slaveholding  countries,  the  poorest 
order  of  freemen  are,  as  everybody  knows,  a  peculiarly 
depraved  class,  for  reasons  obvious  enough.  Where  there 
are  slaves  to  do  the  work  of  a  society,  industry  is  oppro- 
brious, and  idleness  is  honour.  Such  freemen  as  are  too 
poor  to  have  slaves,  and  to  avoid  work,  are  in  a  disgraced 
position ;  and  none  but  the  degraded  would  hold  that  posi- 
tion. A  missionary  at  Barbadoes  named  Shrewsbury,  was 
believed  to  have  written  home  to  those  who  sent  him  that 
the  lowest  class  of  \yhite  men  in  that  colony  were  ignorant 
and  depraved.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  so  write ;  and 
that  what  he  wrote  was  true.  A  multitude  assembled 
round  his  chapel  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  silenced 
him  with  the  noise  of  cat-calls  and  other  clamour.  The 
preacher  stood  in  his  place  till  he  could  be  heard,  and 
then  went  on  with  the  service.  The  rioters  next  put  out 
placards,  inviting  the  missionary's  enemies  to  assemble  at 
the  chapel  on  the  following  evening.  They  did  so,  and 
levelled  the  building  with  the  ground.  A  placard  put  forth 
by  the  governor,  Sir  Henry  Warde,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  engaged,  was 
answered  by  one  issued  by  the  rioters,  threatening  ven- 
geance on  any  one  who  should  give  information,  and 
warning  all  missionaries  not  to  set  foot  in  Barbadoes — a 
place  which  did  indeed  seem  as  alien  as  it  thus  declared 
itself  from  the  religion  of  Christ.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  Such  proceedings  could  not  end 
at  the  point  they  had  reached ;  and  now  ensued  an  excited 
state  of  suspense  as  to  what  was  to  happen  next. 

And  BO  it  was  in  another  colony,  Demerara,  whose  name 
and  fame  were  deeply  disgraced  this  year.  When  the  circular 
reached  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  government  and 
other  gentlemen  talked  of  it  in  the  presence  of  their 
domestic  slaves,  without  making  any  express  communica- 
tions to  the  negroes  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  even  endea- 
vouring to  keep  it  secret  from  the  field-hands.  When  the 
Court  of  Policy  passed  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  circular,  pains  were  still  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  whole  affair  from  the  negroes.  From  what  they 
heard  from  the  house-slaves,  they  naturally  supposed  that 
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ordeiB  for  their  emancipation  had  arrived  from  England, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  it.  In  most  slave 
regions,  this  wonld  have  led  to  a  massacre  of  the  whites; 
and  it  no  doubt  would  here,  but  for  the  influence  of  a 
missionary  of  the  Independents,  to  whom  the  Episcopalian  _, 
clergyman  of  the  colony  ascribes  the  whole  merit  of  the 
fact  that  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  white  men  was  shed. 
This  missionary,  John  Smith,  had  been  in  the  colony  for 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had  trained  his  flock  to 
habits  of  order,  indubtry,  submission,  and  peace.  Under 
his  care,  marriage  became  almost  universal ;  and  not  one 
marriage  in  fifty  was  violated.  There  was  an  extraordinaiy 
deficiency  of  religious  ministers  in  this  colony ;  and  that 
one  man  could  have  effected  what  Mr.  Smith  did,  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  the  calm  and  steady  zeal  of  one  man, 
whose  single  object  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
his  neighbours.  Just  before  the  changes  caused  by  the 
circular,  the  governor,  whose  object  was  to  'make  head 
against  the  sectaries,'  among  whom  he  included  all  the 
religious  bodies  in  the  colony  except  the  one  Episcopalian 
flock — even  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  churches,  as  well  as  the 
Methodist  and  Independent  missionaries — ^had  issued  a 
prohibition  to  all  the  negroes  to  attend  public  worship, 
except  by  means  of  a  pass  from  their  owners ;  these  owners 
being  under  no  obligation  to  grant  such  a  pass.  When 
the  slaves  found  themselves  thus  hindered  in  their  wor- 
ship, and  believed  themselves  debarred  from  the  liberty 
which  the  king  had  granted  them,  they  rose  upon  their 
masters.  They  shed  no  blood;  but  they  imprisoned  the 
whites  and  put  some  in  the  stocks.  The  first  who  rose 
were  some  upon  the  east  coast,  who  had  suffered  most  by 
the  deprivation  of  liberty  to  attend  church,  and  they  were 
joined  by  others  who  thought  more  of  the  other  cause  of 
complaint.  The  rising  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August. 
On  the  19  th,  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  On  the  201h, 
the  insurrection  was  completely  over.  While  no  white 
was  sacrificed,  above  two  hundred  negroes  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  first  instance;  forty-seven  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  floggings  of  many  more  were  worse  than 
death — ^a  thousand  lashes  being  a  frequent  sentence.  So 
much  for  the  insurrection.     It  was  Mr.  Smith's  story,  in 
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connection  with  it,  which  makes  this  particular  revolt 
conspicuous  above  others  in  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  governor  kept  the  colony  under  martial  law  for  five 
months  after  this  insurrection  of  two  days;  and  one  of 
the  persons  brought  to  trial  under  this  martisd  law  was  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Smith.  Now  was  the  time,  during  the 
reign  of  martial  law,  for  *  making  head  against  the  sec- 
taries.' The  one  Episcopalian  clergyman,  however,  gave 
the  governor  no  help  in  the  valiant  work.  His  testimony 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  'sectary*  under  persecution.  He 
declared  his  conviction,  that  '  nothing  but  those  religious 
impressions  which,  under  Providence,  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
instrumental  in  fixing — nothing  but  those  principles  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  which  he  has  been  proclaiming— could 
have  prevented  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood  here,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  those  very  persons  who  are  now,  I  shudder  to 
write  it,  seeking  his.'  Under  this  reign  of  martial  law, 
the  pastor  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  months  before  trial ; 
in  apartments — the  one  under  the  roof,  exposed  to  burning 
heat — and  the  other  on  the  ground,  fetid  from  the  stag- 
nant water  visible  under  the  boards  of  the  floor.  He  was 
an  invalid  before  his  arrest;  and  his  death  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  mode  and 
conduct  of  the  trial  abounded  in  illegalities ;  and  his  con- 
viction took  place,  on  the  evidence  of  three  negroes,  who 
afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  been  wrought  upon  to 
allege  what  was  wholly  false.  The  charges  were,  of 
having  incited  the  slaves  to  revolt ;  of  having  concealed 
their  intention  to  rise ;  and  of  having  refused — ^which  he 
did  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and  of  his  clerical  office — 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  several  days  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  trial  is 
obvious,  through  all  the  ill-supported  pretences  put  for- 
ward in  the  military  court  which  assembled  in  the  name  of 
justice.  '  No  man,'  declared  Mr.  Brougham  in  parliament, 
*'  can  cast  his  eye  upon  this  trial  without  perceiving  that  it 
was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue  between  the  system  of 
the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.'  This 
was,  in  truth,  the  cause  in  question ;  and  John  Smith  was 
its  martyr.  The  life  of  martyrs  in  a  cause  so  vital  and  so 
comprehensive  as  this  is  rarely  or  never  given  in  vain; 
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and  few  baye  been  laid  down  to  more  effectnal  purpose 
than  that  of  the  Demerara  missionary. 

He  was  sentenced  to  death ;  but  his  persecutors  bad  not 
the  courage  to  subject  themselves  to  l^e  oonfiequences  of 
executing  a  judgment  so  obtained.  They  transmitted  the 
sentence  to  !E}ngland,  for  the  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  British  government  rescinded  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial,  as  far  as  related  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
but  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  banishment  from  the  colony.  No 
time  was  lost  in  transmitting  the  information  to  Demerara; 
but  before  it  arrived,  the  missionary  was  in  his  grave. 
His  medical  attendants  had  repeatedly  declared  that  if  he 
had  not  a  better  apartment,  he  .must  sin}c ;  but  he  was  not 
removed ;  nor  was  he  allowed  a  change  of  linen ;  nor  the 
attendanoeof  a  friend  to  relieve  the  cares  of  his  worn  and 
wearied  wife.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1824. 
The  funeral  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  that  no  negro  tears  might  be  shed  over  the 
pastor's  coffin.  The  widow  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Elliot, 
mtended  to  follow  the  coffin;  but  the  head-constable 
declared  that  this  could  not  be  permitted.  •  Is  it  possible/ 
cried  Mrs.  Elliot,  '*  that  General  Murray  can  wish  to  pre- 
vent a  poor  widow  from  following  her  husband  to  the 
grave?'  The  widow  exclaimed  that  General  Murray 
should  not  prevent  it;  that  she  would  go,  happen  what 
might.  The  head-constable  went  to  his  excellency  to 
report  this,  and  brought^  back  orders  to  imprison  the 
women,  if  they  attempted  to  follow  the  coffin.  The 
mourners,  therefore,  went  first.  They  left  the  jail,  at- 
tended by  a  negro  with  a  lantern,  and  arrived  at  the  gr^ve 
before  the  coffin  was  brought ;  the  light  weight  carrie4  by 
two  negroes  with  a  single  lantern,  and  attended  only  by 
the  clergyman,  Mr.  Austin,  whose  testimony  in  favour  of 
his  Christian  brother  we  have  quoted  above.  Two  negro 
members  of  Mr.  Smith's  congregation,  a  carpenter  and 
bricklayer,  wished  to  mark  the  spot  of  their  pastor's  rest. 
They  began  to  rail  in  and  cover  over  the  grave ;  but  by 
official  oirders  the  brickwork  was  broken  up,  the  rails  torn 
down,  and  the  spot  left  desolate. 

Mr.  Smith  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  On  the  24th.of 
the  same  month,  a  public  meeting  of  Demerara  slave- 
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owners  resolved  forthwith  to  petition  the  Court  of  Policy 
*  to  expel  all  missionaries  from  the  oolony,  and  to  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  their  admission  for  the  future.*  The 
^vemment  paper  of  the  same  month  declares :  *  It  is  most 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  planters,  that  they  did  not 
speak  out  in  time.  They  did  not  say,  as  they  ought  to 
have  said,  to  the  first  advocates  of  missions  and  education, 
we  shall  not  tolerate  your  plans  till  you  prove  to  us  that 
they  are  safe  and  necessary;  we  shall  not  suffer  you  to 
enlighten  our  slaves,  who  are  by  law  our  property,  till 
you  can  demonstrate  that  when  they  are  made  religious 
and  knowing,  they  will  still  continue  to  be  our  slaves.* 
Again:  *To  address  a  promiscuous  audience  of  black  or 
coloured  people,  bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appella- 
tion of  "  My  brethren  and  sisters,"  is  what  can  nowhere  be 
heard  except  in  Providence  Chapel.*  These  are  evidences 
quite  as  strong  as  any  connected  with  the  trial,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  wholly  inappropriate  to  Demerara 
society.  These  are  evidences,  as  strong  as  any  afforded  by 
the  trial,  that  *it  was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue 
between  the  System  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of 
the  negroes ; '  and  to  one  who  clearly  saw  this,  the  cause, 
would  appear  one  worth  dying  for.  But  to  martyrs  them- 
selves, the  scope  of  their  case  is  seldom  clear ;  and  in  this 
instance,  the  probability  of  such  an  animating  comprehen- 
sion was  less  than  ordinary.  This  John  Smith,  perhaps,  pre- 
pared himself,  during  his  missionary  training,  for  violence 
from  half-naked  savages — for  mockery  in  an  unknown 
tongue — for  the  fire,  the  flint-knife,  the  tomahawk,  and 
every  possible  destitution  of  comfort  and  of  intercourse ; 
but  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated  persecution  and 
heartbreak  from  Christian  gentlemen,  and  of&cials  under 
the  British  government.  If  he  saw  clearly  the  scope  of 
his  own  case — saw  that  he  was  not  the  less  a  martyr  for 
his  judges  being  British  of&cers,  the  curses  on  him  uttered 
by  Christian  tongues,  and  his  bolts  turned  by  Christian 
hands,  he  might  sustain  his  spirit  amidst  the  reeking 
vapours  of  his  dungeon,  and  the  damps  of  death.  In  court, 
he  had  been  silenced ;  but  his  voice  was  soon  to  be  heard 
in  the  British  parliament,  and  by  the  firesides  in  Orkney 
and  Scilly,  and  under  the  cane-roofs  in  India,  and  among 
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the  pine  barrens  of  Canada.  His  private  journal  had  been 
taken  from  his  locked  desk,  to  be  pored  over  by  malignant 
eyes ;  but  he  need  not,  therefore,  wish  that  he  had  never 
written  it.  Once  broi^t  to  light,  the  very  light  seemed 
to  catch  it  np,  and  to  present  it,  snn-printed,  before  all 
eyes  that  were  vigilant  for  human  liberties.  He  might 
liave  appeared  to  himself  sunk  in  desolation,  and  squalor, 
and  ignominious  misfortune,  when  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  as  a  criminal  under  the  semblance  of  the  forms 
of  British  law  and  Christian  authority ;  and  he  might  not 
have  felt  that  exhilaration  of  martyrdom  which  would 
have  thrilled  through  him  in  a  scene  outwardly  more 
savage.  But  not  the  less  was  he  a  martyr ;  and  the  cause 
was  not  the  less  express  or  worthy,  because  the  heathens 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  bore  the  Christian  name.  The 
true  issue  will  never  be  forgotten — *  the  issue  between  the 
system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.* 
It  was  understood  in  England  as  by  a  universal  intuition ; 
by  the  whole  nation — from  the  king,  in  his  sumptuous 
seclusion,  going  over  the  matter  with  the  premier,  to  the 
little  child  on  its  mother's  knee,  hearing  its  &ther  tell  on 
the  cottage  bench  of  the  missionary's  negro  flock,  his  un- 
fair trial,  and  his  dreary  lantern-burial.  It  needed  only 
to  be  brought  fairly  before  British  minds,  and  neax  to 
British  hearts,  that  slaves  were  anywhere  denied  to  be 
their  brethren  and  sisters — were  anywhere  deliberately 
denied  their  birthright  of  knowledge  and  religious  fellow- 
ship— to  secure  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

From  this  time  the  doom  of  slavery  was  fixed,  and 
known  to  be  so ;  and  the  impotent  struggles  of  resistance 
in  the  colonies  served  no  other  purpose  so  effectually  as 
that  of  reminding  men  of  Smith  the  missionary,  and  stimu- 
lating them  to  new  e^orts  in  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

The  session  of  parliament  closed  on  the  19th  of  July,  the 
royal  speech  being  delivered  by  commission,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  king.  The  noticeable  point  of  the 
speech  is  its  tone  of  congratulation  oh  the  abatement  of 
agricultural  distress,  and  on  the  high  prosperity  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.      . 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

Prosperity— Bepeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts — Artisan  Bestriction  Laws 
— F^ree  Trade —  Silk  Duties—  Wool  Duty — Reduction  of  Duties  and 
Bounties — ^Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures — Close  of  Session. 

The  year  1824  opened  amidst  sucli  prosperity,  that  instead 
of  grumbling  there  was  nothing  heard  of  among  capitalists 
of  every  order  bnt  anticipations  of  vast  increase  of  wealth. 
The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  was 
steadily  rising ;  and  wheat  was  at  628.  on  the  average  for 
the  year.  The  price  of  bread  was  not  complained  of ;  for 
almost  every  class  of  labourers  was  well  employed.  The 
cotton  manufacture  increased  largely;  the  iron-masters 
were  in  high  spirits ;  the  hardware  trade  was  brisk ;  and 
the  woollen  manufacturers  made  no  complaint.  In  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  time,  men  were  disposed  to  make  haste  to 
"be  rich ;  and  the  immense  spread  of  joint-stock  companies 
"became  a  joke  of  the  time — a  heavy  joke  enough  in  its 
issue,  but  very  merry  at  the  moment.  While  this  exhila- 
ration and  satisfaction  were  apparent  on  the  surface  of 
society,  and  there  was  even  in  its  depths  a  sense  of  com- 
fort and  hope  not  often  enjoyed  there,  some  things  were 
goifig  forward  in  by-places,  which  make  us  wonder  now 
iow  men  could  have  been  satisfied  with  a  state  of  things 
so  obviously  needing  improvement  in  its  principle  and  in 
many  of  its  workings. 

There  were  strange  doings  by  night  in  the  creeks  and 
tollow-ways  and  caves  of  the  southern  coast ;  and  a  re- 
markable order  of  passengers  by  day  in  the  packets  from 
France.  Every  now  and  then  a  fi^erman's  great  boots 
were  found  to  be  stuflFed  with  French  lace,  gloves,  or 
jewellery ;  or  a  lady's  petticoats  to  be  quilted  all  through 
with  silk  stockings  and  lace.  Here  and  there,  a  nice- 
looking  loaf  of  bread  was  found  to  have  a  curious  kernel  of 
lace  and  gloves ;  and  a  roll  of  sailcloth  turned  out  to  be  a 
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package  of  gay  lutenstring.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  a 
large  body  of  men  would  work  for  hours  noiselessly  in  the 
soft  sands,  rolling  tubs  of  spirits,  and  carrying  bales  of 
goods  in  the  shadows  of  the  rocks,  and  through  tunnels, 
and  up  chasms,  under  the  very  feet  of  the  preventive 
patrol,  and  within  sound  of  the  talk  of  the  sentries.  While 
this  was  going  forwaid  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers 
on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged,  with  much  more 
labour,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  EngUsh  woollens^ 
by  a  vast  system  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past 
a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries  there  was  an 
utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  trans- 
actions. Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole 
system ;  druDkenness  accompanied  it ;  contempt  for  all  law 
grew  up  under  it;  honest  industry  perished  beneath  it; 
and  it  was  crowned  with  murder.  Little  children  who 
lived  near  a  smuggling  haunt  learned  early  to  be  sly,  and 
to  say  anything  that  was  convenient.  Their  mothers  stole 
down  to  the  sands  at  night  to  bring  up  light  goods  which 
they  might  hide  in  the  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and  spread 
temptingly  before  any  foolish  ladies  within  their  reach. 
Or,  if  they  did  not  themselves  meddle,  they  reproached 
their  husbands  for  working  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil 
when  certain  neighbours  could  make  a  pocketful  of  money 
in  a  night.  As  for  the  men,  they  were  tapping  a  cask  of 
spirits  when  their  work  was  done  at  dawn,  and  passing 
the  daylight  hours  in  a  drunken  sleep,  in  some  hidden 
place,  instead  of  being  at  honest  labour  in  the  field  or  in 
the  shop.  Then,  if  the  expected  boat  did  not  come  in, 
they  would  not  meet  for  nothing,  but  go  poaching  in  the 
nearest  preserves.  When  detected,  -miich  was  sure  to 
happen  pretty  often,  a  conflict  ensued ;  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  abound  in  notices  of  preventive  men  and 
smugglers  shot. 

As  for  the  loss  and  fijaanoial  injury  to  the  nations  from 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  estimated  at  a  later  period 
(1831),  when  smuggling  had  much  declined,  that  the 
amount  of  duties  evaded  by  the  smuggling  of  French 
goods  alone,  and  exclusive  of  the  great  article  of  ipbacco, 
exceeded  £800,000  a  year;  while  the  value  of  British 
goods  smuggled  into  France  by  the  Belgian  frontier  alone 
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exceeded  £2,000,000.  All  this  demoralising  triide  was 
taken  out  of  the  very  substance  of  the  honest  trade  which 
would  have  been  carried  on  for  the  general  good,  if  our 
commercial  system  had  been  a  wise  one.  And  there  was^ 
besides,  an  enormous  annual  outlay  for  the  sake  of 
obviating  this  undermining  of  the  revenue.  The  preven- 
tive service  and  the  coast  blockade  were  the  expensive 
apparatus  employed  for  this  end;  and  fifty-two  revenue 
cruisers  were  always  hovering  about  the  coasts.  The 
coast  blockade  consisted  of  1500  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
navy ;  and  there  was  the  coast-guard  besides,  with  their 
oottage^  and  establishments.  In  1822  and  1823  the 
number  of  captures  was  52  vessels  and  385  boats  engaged 
in  smuggling.  The  cost  at  that  time  amounted  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  expense  of  the  dwellings  of  the  coast- 
guard and  all  other  items,  the  total  annual  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  not  much  below  a 
million.  This  cost  is  independent  of  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue from  the  evasion  of  the  legal  duties  and  of  the 
injury  to  lawful  commerce  by  the  intervention  of  the 
smuggler.  Amidst  the  general  prosperity  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  here. 

Ekewhere  there  was  trouble  of  another  kind.  Exactly 
at  the  time  when  work  was  pressing  most  to  be  done,  it 
was  made  impossible  to  get  it  done  by  the  refusal  of  the 
workmen.  The  higher  the  prosperity  the  higher  ran  the 
.discontents  between  masters  and  men,  and  among  the 
different  ranks  of  workmen  themselves.  The  strikes  at 
this  time  were  of  a  particularly  formidable  character ;  and 
so  were  the  mutual  violences  of  the  work-»people.  At 
Macclesfield,  there  was  a  serious  oonfiict  between  the 
soldiers  and  four  hundred  rioters,  part  of  a  body  of  six 
thousand  who  had  risen  against  their  employers  on  a 
question  of  time  and  wages.  Near  Glasgow,  a  mob  of 
weavers  assaulted  and  persecuted  a  family  of  their  own 
craft  for  working  for  an  obnoxious  master ;  and  in  many 
places  there  were  alarms  and  disorders — hanging  people, 
in  effiigy,  throwing  vitriol,  and  even,  it  is  believed,  the 
oommission  of  murder ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  in 
every  craft  were  under  an  insufferable  tyranny  from  the 
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domination  of  their  leaders,  and  the  employers  were 
harassed  with  vain  attempts  to  execute  orders  which 
would  have  enriched  them  and  their  men  together.  Here 
a  public  edifice  was  left  unfinished  till  the  best  weather 
for  building  was  past;  there,  in  the  dyer's  office,  where 
the  perfection  of  the  black  dye  depended  on  a  speedy  use 
of  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  goods  were  left 
in  the  vats  exposed  to  the  air  for  days,  till  they  were 
spoiled.  Elsewhere,  the  weaver  who  was  willing  to  work 
for  a  twelfth  hour  in  a  busy  time  for  increased  wages,  was 
met  in  the  dark,  and  told  that  he  would  be  murdered  if  he 
worked  for  more  than  eleven  hours;  and  another  foimd 
his  clothes  burned  to  rags  with  vitriol,  for  not  having 
refused  to  work  for  an  unpopular  master;  and  some 
disappeared  altogether — departed  or  murdered.  There 
was  something  wrong  here — ^that  such  troubles  should 
exist  amidst  the  general  prosperity. 

The  new  men  ushered  in  by  a  new  time  took  these 
mischiefs  in  hand.  To  consider  the  last-mentioned  evils 
first — great  changes  were  made  this  year  in  the  laws 
respecting  wages. 

The  Spitalfields  journeymen  were  now  well  employed, 
and  they  were  as  careless  about  the  passage  of  the  bill 
proposed  the  preceding  year  as  they  had  then  been 
alarmed.  It  was  not  that  they  had  grown  wiser;  for 
they  did  not  yet  perceive  that  a  fixed  legal  rate  of  wages 
'must  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  manufacture  in  un- 
favourable seasons,  and  of  precluding  their  employers  from 
competing  with  those  of  Macclesfield  and  Paisley,  and 
other  places  where  labour  and  its  rewards  were  left  free. 
They  did  not  perceive  how  much  of  their  business  had 
been  driven  out  of  Middlesex  by  their  Middlesex  privileges ; 
but  the  eleven  thousand  who  had  earnestly  petitioned 
against  change  the  year  before,  now  let  change  take  its 
course.  They  were  fully  employed  during  this  season  of 
prosperity,  and  supposed  it  would  be  always  so ;  so  they 
said  nothing  against  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
which  took  place  very  quietly  this  session.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale introduced  the  matter  in  the  Upper  House  where  the 
change  met  with  some  opposition.  Li  the  Lower,  no 
discussion  took  place  at  all.     But  for  this  proceeding. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk  manufacture  in 
Spitalfields  would  have  been  extinct  before  this  time. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  with  Mr.  Hume  for  its 
chairman,  reported  upon  the  laws  relating  to  artisans  and 
machinery.  Three  points  had  been  especially  considered 
by  this  committee ;  the  state  of  the  combination  laws ;  the 
question  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  emigration  of 
artisans;  and  that  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery.  Of  these  three  points,  the  last 
was  left  to  stand  over  for  future  consideration.  The 
report  declared,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  no 
laws  could  effectually  prevent  the  emigration  of  artisans ; 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  a  valuable 
order  of  men  by  denying  them  the  liberty  of  travelling 
which  everybody  else  enjoyed,  and  interfering  to  prevent 
their  carrying  their  labour  to  the  best  market ;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  valuable  artisans 
who  wished  to  return  home  remained  abroad  from  a 
supposition  that  they  were  liable  to  punishment  on  their 
return.  The  total  repeal  of  all  laws  affecting  the  freedom 
of  travelling  of  artisans  was  therefore  recommended.  The 
recommendation  was  acted  upon,  and  no  opposition  was 
made  to  this  emancipation. 

The  third  point  was  a  very  serious  one ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  combination  laws.  The  committee  reported 
their  conclusions — that  these  laws  were  instruments  of 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  employers,  who  had  the  means 
of  putting  them  in  force  against  their  men,  while  no  case 
was  known  to  the  committee  of  an  employer  being  punished 
under  them,  even 'in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  conspiracy 
against  the  interests  of  artisans.  The  report  recommended 
that  employers  and  their  men  should  be  left  free,  by  a 
repeal  of  these  laws,  to  manage  their  interests  in  their 
own  way ;  and  that  that  portion  of  the  common  law  should 
be  altered  which  treated  as  a  conspiracy  a  peaceable 
meeting  of  masters  and  men.  In  the  next  session,  Mr. 
Huskisson  explained  that  some  mistakes  had  been  made  in 
the  proceedings  which  followed  upon  this  report;  that  the 
bill  founded  upon  the  report  had  been  framed  and  passed 
too  hastily,  and  without  due  legal  supervision.  The  bill 
repealed  thirty  or  forty  acts  of  parliament,  and  took  away 
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all  the  secnrity  given  by  the  common  law  against  the 
oppression  and  violence  which  might  ensue  upon  com- 
binations to  regulate  labour  and  wages.  The  repeal  was, 
indeed,  too  sweeping  and  unguarded.  The  act  ivas  no 
sooner  passed  than  monstrous  combinations  arose,  under 
which  industry  was  paralysed,  and  dangerous  discontents, 
threatened  the  peace  of  society.  Prom  August  to  Jannaiy, 
scarcely  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  in  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  turbulent  compelled  the  timid  to 
striie  when  they  would  fain  have  gone  on  to  work  in 
peace;  and  an  organisation  was  f^)rmed  under  which 
masters  and  men  suffered  for  long  years  afterwards — the 
masters  most  in  prosperous  times,  and  the  men  in  adverse 
seasons ;  but  both  parties  always  from  mutual  jealousy  and 
a  constant  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  true  that  experience 
must  teach  in  time,  and  that  men  must  learn  better  from 
experience  than  from  law,  the  injury  on  all  hands  when 
employers  coerce  the  labour  of  the  employed,  and  when 
artisans  refuse  to  labour  for  capitalists,  and  stand  idly 
aloof  from  the  means  of  bread.  It  is  true  that  experience 
appears  to  have  taught  the  parties  concerned  something  of 
this;  for  strikes  are  not  now  anything  like  what  they 
were  at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  But  at  that  time 
something  must  be  done  to  control  the  existing  licence. 
Early  in  the  session  of  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  moved  for  a 
committee  to  reconsider  the  action  of  parliament  on  the 
subject;  and  the  res  alt  was  ^at  the  act  of  1824  was 
repealed,  and  another  substituted  for  it,  which  is  the 
existing  law.  By  this  act,  combinations  of  masters  and 
workmen  to  settle  terms  about  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
are  made  legal ;  but  combinations  for  controlling  employers 
by  moral  violence  were  s^ain  put  under  the  operation  of 
the  common  law.  By  this  as  much  was  done  for  the 
freedom  and  secnrity  of  both  parties  as  can  be  done  by 
legislation,  which,  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  is  an 
inferior  safeguard  to  that  of  personal  intelligence. 

Important  as  was  this  era  to  the  working-classes  on 
account  of  its  legislation  on  wages,  it  was  yet  more  so  as 
introducing  freedom  of  trade,  promotive  of  manufacture. 
The  cotton  manufacture  had  been  allowed  a  fair  chance 
firom  the*  beginning  by  freedom  from  those  restrictions 
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with  which  the  silk  and  woollen  trades  had  been  fettered. 
In  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  year  1824  will  ever  be 
memorable,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  by  the  new  man  of  the  new  time. 

These  manufacturing  classes  were  at  this  period  holding 
a  higher  position  in  the  nation  than  they  had  ever  dotie 
before.  The  increase  of  numbers  was  not  equally  divided 
between  the  agricultural  population  and  that  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  increase  of  agricultural 
families  "vras  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole,*  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1811  to  1831,  while  that  of  manu- 
facturing and  trading  families  was  nearly  thirty-one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  disproportion  had  now  begun  which 
was  to  go  on  increctsing  up  to  the  present  day,  and  which 
must,  as  most  persons  agree,  continue  to  increase  till  agri- 
culture has  so  far  improved,  in  science  and  art,  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  labour  like  that  arising  from  freedom  and 
consequent  improvement  in  manufactures.  In  our  own 
time,  we  seldom  see  the  children  of  artisan  families 
destined  to  agricultural  industry;  while  we  as  seldom  see 
all  the  children  of  parents  engaged  in  agriculture  employed 
upon  the  soil.  The  farmer  places  out  some  of  his  sons  in 
business,  while  his  daughters  marry  tradesmen;  and  the 
field-labourer  is  glad  to  get  his  children  out  to  service  in 
the  towns,  or  to  employment  in  factories.  The  agri- 
cultural portion  of  society  has,  for  many  years,  been 
diminishing,  while  the  other  departments  of  occupation 
have  been  increasing  in  a  constantly  augmenting  propor- 
tion. The  freedom  of  the  cotton  trade,  in  contrast  with 
the  restrictions  on  agriculture  which  went  under  the  name 
of  protection,  were,  no  doubt,  a  chief  cause  of  the  shifting 
of  the  bcllance  of  preponderance  prior  to  this  time ;  and 
now  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  were  to  be  allowed 
to  prosper,  after  the  same  method  as  the  cotton* 

In  the  year  1685,  the  intolerant  King  of  France,  Louis 
XIY.,  drove  many  thot^ands  of  his  best  subjects  out  of  his 
kingdom,  by  persecution  for  their  religious  faith.  It  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  50,000  came  to  England ;  and 
of  these  many  were  skilled  in  silk-Tireaving. .  These  Trench- 
men  were  the  original  Spitalfields  weavers.  When  they 
arrived,  there  was  a  free-trade  in  silks  with  all  /)ountries 
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-where  they  were  produced;  but  the  immigrants  obtained 
lawg  in  their  own  fovour,  before  the  century  was  out, 
which  shut  out  all  foreign  silks  whatever.  In  1719,  the 
brothers  Lombe  set  up  a  silk-mill — Shaving  learned,  at 
great  risk  and  expense,  how  the  Italian  silk-mills  were 
constructed.  The  money  they  expended  was  under  the 
security  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were  laid  upon  the 
thrown  silk  imported  from  Italy ;  and  when  they  had  been 
repaid  and  rewarded  by  parliament,  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  silk-mills  in  England  was  the  reason 
always  brought  forward  for  continuing  the  heavy  duties 
on  foreign  thrown  silk,  when  any  one  proposed  to  get  it 
cheaper  from  Italy.  This  was  very  hurtful  to  the  manu- 
fecture  in  England,  both  as  regarded  its  extension  and  the 
improvement  of  its  quality.  It  advanced  very  slowly — 
much  more  slowly  than  was  natural — till  the  introduction 
of  cotton  fabrics  into  general  wear,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  threw  it  bswk  for  some  years.  In  1793,  four 
thousand  looms  stood  idle  which  had  given  employment  to 
ten  thousand  persons  seven  years  before.  When  the  manu- 
facture revived,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  production  of  silk  in  India,  where  the  Company  had 
introduced  the  Italian  method  of  preparing  the  material. 
The  price  per  pound  was  not  much  lower  than  that  of 
Italian  silk,  exclusive  of  duty ;-  but  in  Italy  only  one  crop 
of  raw  silk  was  produced  in  a  year,  while  in  India  there 
were  two  or  three.  This  abundance  tended  to  remove 
those  restrictions  on  manufacture  which  arise  from  scarcity 
of  the  raw  material.  Before  1770,  only  100,000  pounds  of 
silk  were  imported,  whereas  in  1823  the  quantity  amounted 
to  1,200,000  pounds  of  a  much  better  quality.  At  that 
time,  the  value  of  the  silk  manufacture  was  estimated  at 
ten  millions ;  and  it  was  believed  to  support  about  400,000 
persons.  Yet  our  silks  were  higher  priced  than  those  of 
France,  and  generally  considered  not  so  good.  It  was  the 
fashion  among  the  ladies  to  prefer  French  silks;  and  so 
great  was  the  encouragement  given  to  smuggling  through 
this  fancy,  that  the  English  manufacturers  found  it  answer 
well  to  send  their  fabrics  to  sea,  to  have  them  landed  as 
smuggled  goods ;  and  the  ladies  were  perfectly  happy,  as 
long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the  device,  and  could  admire 
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and  show  their  dresses  as  Lyon  manufacture — so  far 
superior  to  anything  that  could  be  produced  at  home  I  If 
the  French  silks  were  then  really  superior  to  the  Euglish, 
while  cheaper,  the  time  was  coming  when  they  would  be 
neither  better  nor  cheaper ;  for  the  day  was  at  hand  when 
that  freedom  of  competition  was  to  be  allowed,  which  is 
the  true  stimulius  to  improvement,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  various  articles  used  in  the  silk  manufacture 
would  permit  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  fabric.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Huskisson  came  into  office, 
the  principal  silk  manufacturers  in  and  arouud  London 
presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  manufacture,  which  enabled  Mr.  Huskisson  to  plead 
that '  the  trade  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions;  and  he  was  confident  they  would  be 
nearly  the  first  to  rejoice  at  their  removal.*  The  petitioners 
declare  that '  this  important  manu&cture,  though  recently 
considerably  extended,  is  still  depressed  below  its  natural 
level  by  laws  which  prevent  it  from  attaining  that  degree 
of  prosperity  which  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
it  would  acquire.  Taking  into  account  the  unlimited 
supply  of  silk  with  which  we  might  be  furnished  from  our 
East  Lidia  possessions,  our  indefinite  command  of  capital, 
and  the  unrivalled  skill  and  industry  of  our  artisans,  your 
petitioners  hesitate  not  to  express  their  conviction  that,  by 
judicious  arrangements,  our  silk  manufacture  might  be 
placed  in  a  condition  ultimately  to  triumph  over  all  foreign 
competition,  and  that  silk,  like  cotton,  may  be  made  one  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  country.*  While  some  few 
of  the  multitude  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  were 
wise  enough  to  wish  for  freedom  m  both  directions,  the 
greater  nmnber  were  urgent  for  the  repeal  of  duties  on  the 
materials  employed,  but  clamorous  against  the  importation 
of  manu&tctured  silks,  and  against  any  great  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  the  organzine,  or  prepared  silk.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  minister  to  determine  his  course  among 
the  various  parties.  The  proprietors  of  silk-mills  remon- 
strated against  the  admission  of  foreign  organzine;  and 
Mr.  Buxton  presented  *  a  petition  from  23,000  journeymen 
silk-weavers  of  the  metropolis,  praying  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  foreign  wrought  silks  might  not 
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be  remored.*  The  members  of  the  House  oould  with 
difficulty  make  their  way  in  throngh  the  crowds  of  pale- 
&oed  operatives,  who  filled  all  the  passages,  and  who 
watched  every  countenance  with  the  wistfulness  of  men 
who  are  trying  to  read  their  fate.  In  the  House,  the 
galleries  were  filled  with  manufacturers,  who  occasionally 
burst  into  loud  exclamations  of  joy  or  dismay,  as  the 
minister  gratified  or  disappointed  them.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  HuskisBon's  speech,  however,  they  echoed  the  cheers 
of  the  House  by  a  loud  clapping ;  a  token  of  satisfaction 
which  was  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  the  least  wise  part 
of  the  proposed  measures — ^that  which  extended  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  wrought  silks  over  the  next  two  years  and  a 
quarter. 

The  duties  on  raw  silk  were  immediately  reduced  to  M. 
per  pound  from  5t.  7^  on  all  that  did  not  come  from 
Ben^,  and  4*.  on  all  that  did.  The  risk  was  thought  too 
great  of  making  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
thrown  silk;  and  they  were  therefore  reduced  less  than 
one-half— from  14b,  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  to  continue 
up  to  July  1826,  when  they  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  By  this  latter  provision  it 
was  expected  that  time  would  be  given  for  preparation  for 
the  change,  and  for  smoothing  the  transition.  But  it  wa^ 
found  so  injurious  in  its  working,  by  the  uncertainty, 
slackness  of  sales,  and  derangement  of  demand  that  it 
caused,  that  the  minister  avowed  this  to  be  the  one  great 
error  of  his  scheme,  and  men  of  business  learned  from  the 
case  of  the  silk  manu&oturers  now,  that  £Ekr  less  mischief 
is  done  by  a  prompt  than  a  lingering  change,  when  altera- 
tions in  commercial  policy  have  to  be  mada  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  so  far  free  from  the  responsibility  of  the  injurious 
delay,  that  he  declared  'in  his  own  opinion,  the  time 
which  had  been  granted  was  not  at  all  called  for,  but  he 
had  ceded  it  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate,  as  much  ss 
possible,  those  who  thought  their  interests  might  suffer  by 
the  measure.'  It  is  amusing  now  to  see  one  reason  allied 
for  the  delay  of  the  change.  '  We  hope  we  shall  have  time 
to  get  out  of  the  trade  before  the  storm  arrives.'    As  for 
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the  poor  weavers,  who  could  not  *get  out  of  the  trade, 
their  tone  was  very  humhle.  They  'thanked  the  House 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  postponement 
of  the  day  of  their  destruction  till  1826,  and  prayed  that  it 
might  be  further  postponed  till  1829.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  Lords  on  the  21st 
of  May. 

And  what  happened,  when  this  day  of  destruction 
^irived  ?  The  poor  weavers  who  had  been,  from  their  first 
aggregation  as  a  body,  subject  to  periodical  famine,  when 
the  hand  of  charity  was  regularly  invoked,  to  lead  them 
back  from  death's  ooor — ^how  was  it  with  them  now,  when 
they  were  awaiting  a  worse  crisis  than  any  they  had 
known  ?  What  a  blessed  relief  it  must  have  been  to  these 
thousands  who  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  nervous  appre- 
hension for  above  two  years,  to  find  their  manufacture 
growing  brisker  from  month  to  month,  and  their  children 
better  fed  and  clothed  after  the  year  1826  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before  I  In  the  year  1826  itself  there 
-was  depression ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  crash  of 
the  banks  at  that  time,  as  is  proved  by  the  steady  advance 
which  took  place  in  1827,  and  continued  till,  in  1829,  it 
was  found  that  the  silk  manufacture  was  then  twice  as 
extensive  as  in  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  and  still  progressive. 
Our  machinery  and  our  taste  improved,  and  with  them  the 
fitbrio  and  patterns  and  colours  of  our  manufactured  silks, 
till  it  was  clear  to  unprejudiced  eyes  that  the  English  silks 
had  become  superior  to  the  French.  In  ten  years  from  ihe 
passing  of  the  bill,  and  in  eight  years  from  the  admission 
of  French  silks,  we  were  exporting  silk  goods  to  France,  to 
the  value  of  £60,346  in  the  year.  New  mills  were  erected, 
and  the  manufacture  spread  gradually  from  district  to 
district,  calling  more  and  more  thousands  into  employment. 
A  voice  of  distress  was  still  heard  from  Coventry,  while 
London,  Manchester,  and  Paisley  were  relieved  and  satisfied. 
This  was  because  the  Coventry  people  liked  their  own  old 
ways  better  than  new  ones.  They  would  not  hear  of 
power-looms,  except  from  those  who  complained  of  power- 
looms,  and  proposed  to  put  them  down.  The  member  for 
Coventry,  Mr.  fillioe,  pleaded  their  cause  in  the  House  on 
the  23rd  of  February  1826,  in  his  compassion  for  their 
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inability  to  compete  with  the  Swiss  and  French  ribbon- 
weavers,  when  the  fabrics  of  the  latter  should  be  intro- 
duced in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  said:  *The  superiority 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  looms  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
all  doubt.  .  .  .  Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  two 
yoai*s  in  introducing  improvements;  and  time  and  en- 
couragement are  alone  wanting  to  give  confidence  for 
further  application  of  capital  to  this  most  important  object. 
One  workman  can  produce,  with  the  improved  engine-loom 
lately  adopted,  six  times  the  quantity  of  ribbon  he  could 
have  before  manufactured  in  his  common  single-hand  loom; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  and  one  eminently 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  and  his 
majesty's  government,  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  looms 
still  in  use  in  Coventry,  to  which  place  this  manufacture 
is  almost  entirely  confined,  are  of  an  inefficient  description, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  property,  and  it  is 
sadly  to  be  feared  the  only  property,  of  the  operative 
weavers  themselves.' 

These  last  considerations  are  very  sad;  and  so  they 
were  felt  to  be  by  the  House ;  but  when  it  was  proposed 
to  decree  protection  to  the  Coventry  weavers  on  these 
grounds,  the  House  decided  against  it  by  a  vote  of  222  to 
40  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  of 
it.  It  was  clear  that,  instead  of  countenancing  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  antiquated  and  bad  methods  of  weaving  ribbons 
by  special  protection,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for 
improving  the  manufacture  by  competition  with  the  most 
able  foreigners.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  bring 
back  the  Swiss  and  French  workmen  to  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive methods,  and  to  prevent  their  command  of  the 
markets  by  their  superiority,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  emulate  that  superiority,  so  as  to  meet  them  fairly 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  method  has  completely 
answered  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  silk 
manufacture ;  and  if  the  Coventry  operatives  continued  to 
suffer  after  those  of  Macclesfield  and  Manchester  had 
begun  their  new  career  of  prosperity,  it  was  not  from  the 
removal  of  protection,  under  which  they  had  sunk  to  their 
impoverished  state,  but  to  their  own  deficiency  of  know- 
ledge and  skill.    There  was  nothing  in  their  isolated  case 
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to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  mmister  when  he  said: 
'  Whether  in  a  public  station  or  in  retirement,  my  greatest 
happiness  will  be  to  feel  assured  that  the  power  and 
resources  of  this  country  have  been  increased  by  those 
measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  submit  to  parliament  That  such  will  be  their 
ultimate  result  is  my  firm  and  conscientious  conviction.' 
Within  three  years  of  the  utterance  of  these  words,  it  was 
proved  that  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  had 
been  increased  by  the  doubling  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  all  the  collateral  advantages  pertaining  to  such  an 
increase.  It  was  against  this  benefactor  of  his  country, 
and  all  who  acted  upon  his  views,  that  a  member  of  the 
House,  on  that  same  night,  quoted,  in  his  horror  of 
'  theory,'  the  saying  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  *  a  perfect  meta- 
physician, unbending  and  hard-hearted,  exceeded  the  devil 
in  point  of  malignity,  and  contempt  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.'  This  is  a  striking  lesson  on  the  operation  of 
prejudice ;  a  subject  on  which  there  are  few  men  who  have 
not  something  to  learn. 

The  case  of  the  woollen  manufiicture,  which  received  a 
similar  boon  this  year,  was  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  silk.  No  duty  was  ever  laid  on  wool  till  1803;  and 
then  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  Jd.  per  lb.  The  duty 
never  exceeded  Id.  per  lb.  till  1819,  when  Mr.  Vansittarfc 
most  imprudently  increased  it  to  Gd,  per  lb.  The  trade 
had  not  been  prosperous  for  some  time  before;  and  this 
increase  of  duty  aggravated  the  mischief  suddenly  and 
greatly.  The  decHne  in  tlie  export  of  woollens  in  the 
Tory  first  year  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty  was  not 
less  than  one-fourth.  It  was  to  retrace  the  steps  taken,  to 
repair,  if  possible,  the  mischief  done,  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
now,  after  five  years'  trial  of  the  augmented  duty,  reverted 
to  the  former  plan.  Foreign  wool  imported  for  English 
consumption,  of  the  value  of  U.  per  lb.  and  upwards,  was 
to  pay  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.;  and  wool  of  an  inferior 
quality  was  to  pay  Jd.  per  lb.  The  novelty  of  the  scheme 
was  that  English  wool-growers  were  now  permitted  to 
export  wool,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb. 

Before  this  time,  the  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The 
agriculturists  would  have  liked  that  the  manufacturers 
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should  be  allowed  to  have  no  W(  ol  bat  thciis ;  and  wbat 
they  desired  was  a  high  duty  on  the  wool  that  was  brought 
in,  while  they  themselves  should  b«  allowed  to  export 
wool  freely — selling  it  abroad  or  at  home,  wherever  tiiey 
could  get  the  best  price  for  it.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
considered  a  reasonable  demand.  The  manufactuiers,  on 
their  part,  wished  that  the  exportation  of  British  wool 
should  be  prohibited  while  they  begged  for  a  free  importa- 
tion. In  behalf  of  this  free  importation  they  alleged^  and 
with  truth,  that  British  wool  is  of  only  limited  UFe  by 
itselfl  It  is  good  for  making  carpets,  baizes,  flannels, 
blankets,  and  other  coarse  fabrics ;  but  it  will  not  make  fine 
broadcloth,  tmless  mixed  with  foreign  wooL  llus  was  an 
excellent  argument  for  the  free  introduction  of  foreign 
wool;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  desired 
restriction  on  the  British  wool-grower.  When  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  proposed  to  relieve  both  classes  by  permitting  wool  to 
come  in  and  go  out  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  1^.  per  1  . 
each  way,  he  was  assailed  with  complaints  and  abuse  from 
both  parties,  who  were  more  alarmed  by  the  benefit  offered 
to  their  adversaries — ^as  they  called  each  other — ^than 
pleased  at  the  advantage  given  to  themselves.  The 
minister  had  farther  to  sustain  the  abuse  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  who,  in  their  horror  of  'theory*  and 
'abstract  notions,'  forgot  that  he  was  reverting  to  a  rate 
of  duty  which  had  existed  only  five  years  before.  How- 
ever, ne  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew  that  the 
unimpeded  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  manufacture  in  England,  which  cannot  proceed 
without  it.  He  knew  that  the  importation  would  sustain 
the  price  of  British  wools  by  enabling  some  kinds  to  be 
profitably  worked  up,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  used 
to  advantage.  He  was  well  aware  that  much  ground  had 
been  lost  in  foreign  markets  by  the  injurious  policy  of  the 
preceding  five  years,  by  which  the  price  of  wool  had  been 
raised  at  home  and  lowered  abroad,  thus  giving  to  con- 
tinental manufacturers  a  great  advantage  in  the  markets. 
But  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  try  whether  the  lost 
ground  could  be  regained ;  and  he  went  forward  with  his 
project  through  all  the  clamour.^ 
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It  was,  indeed,  fall  late  to  set  about  retracing  our  steps. 
The  foreigners  were  before  us  everywhere.  As  for  the 
home  demand,  cottons  were  now  largely  superseding  the 
woollen  fabrics  which  had  been  made  artificially  dear. 
This  was  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers.  The  low- 
ness  of  price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  complained  was 
partly  owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  demand  for  woollen 
goods  just  alluded  to;  partly  to  the  much  increased 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country,  and  the  greater  weight  of 
the  fleece ;  and  partly  to  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  takes  place  when  sheep  are  managed 
more  with  a  view  to  their  mutton  than  their  fleece. 
Looking  at  these  considerations,  and  remembering  that 
the  exportation  of  wool  constantly  declined  during  the  five 
years  of  the  high  import-duty,  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
wool-grower  owed  no  gratitude  to  Mr.  Yansittart,  and  no 
grudge  to  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  latter  gentleman  gave  the 
following  account,  in  February,  1826,  of  the  result  of  his 
experiment,  as  far  as  concerned  the  export  and  import  of 
wool: 

'  Instead  of  our  manufactures  being  ruined — ^instead  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  assurances  that  all  the  British  wool 
would  be  exported,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  that  from  their  destruction  the  foreign 
wool  would  no  longer  be  wanted  in  this  country — what 
has  been  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  ?  Why,  that  since 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  export,  we  have  sent 
abroad  the  amazing  quantity  of  100,000  lbs.  weight  of 
British  wool;  while,  of  foreign  wool,  we  have  imported 
no  less  a  quantity  than  40,000,000  lbs.  weight.  This,  sir, 
is  not  speculation.  It  is  practice  and  result  against 
speculation.  We  removed  the  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
duties,  and  the  consequences  were,  that  we  exported, 
comparatively,  none  of  native  growth,  because  we  had  a 
better  market  for  it  at  home.'  The  price  of  wool  continued 
so  low,  however,  that  two  years  after  this  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes.  These  have  been  evident  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative;  and  it  only  remains  to  show  what  were  the 
exports  of  manufactured  woollens.  In  the  five  years  of 
the  heavy  import-duty>  the  average   annual    shipments 
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amounted  to  1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years  after  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions,  the  average  annual  shipment 
was  1,228,239  pieces;  and  in  the  next  five  years,  the 
average  rose  to  1,605,993  pieces.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
discontented  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  woollens  has 
not  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  and 
this  is  true.  But  it  must  be  remembered  how  far  the 
value  sank,  and  had  to  rise  again ;  and  also  that,  owing  to 
the  lowered  price  of  wool — the  grower  being  compensated 
by  his  mutton — ^and  the  economical  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  a  much  greater  number  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  process,  and  accommodated  with  the  produce, 
for  the  same  money-value  which  was  employed  for  a 
smaller  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

There  was  this  year  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coals, 
and  rum,  and  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  law  proceedings, 
and  of  various  bounties  which  were  useless,  and  therefore 
injurious.  There  was  also  a  conversion  of  four  per  cent, 
stock  into  three  and  a  half,  which  procured  an  annual 
saving  to  the  country  of  £375,000.  The  effects  of  the 
peace  upon  the  purse  began  to  be  tangible. 

An  important  enactment  of  this  session  was  one  which 
established  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea,sures.  In 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  crown,  weights  and  measures  were  settled  by 
natural  standards,  while  the  old  denominations  were 
retained.  This  difficult  subject,  which  much  needed 
attention,  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  six  men  of  science, 
appointed  as  a  commihision  in  1819,  who  issued  a  report  in 
the  same  year.  The  Commons'  committee  on  the  subject, 
in  1821,  considered  their  report;  and  two  years  after,  a 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Weights  and  Measures  was 
brought  in;  but  it  was  not  carried  till  the  next  year. 
There  was  reason  for  these  delays ;  importajit  as  it  was,  as 
a  practical  matter,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
society,  from  the  masters  of  science  to  the  humblest 
purchaser  at  the  village  shop,  that  measurements  and 
weights  should  be  true  and  uniform.  As  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  comtuittee: 
*  Nature  seems  to  refuse  invariable  standards;  for,  aa 
science  advances,  difficulties  are  found  to  multiply,  or  at 
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least,  they  become  more  perceptible,  and  some  appear 
insuperable.*  Till  we  know  all  about  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  effects  upon  the  pendulum  of  every  kind  of 
attraction,  with  other  particulars  of  natural  knowledge 
which  remain  to  be  ascertained,  we  cannot  have  a  perfect 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Meantime,  scientific 
men  are  busy,  all  over  the  civilised  world,  in  making 
researches ;  and  governments  must  do  the  best  they  can  in 
setting  up  improved  standards  in  the  footsteps  of  science, 
as  was  done  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
imperial  measures  on  the  1st  of  May,  1825.  It  is  one  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  peace,  that  the  masters  of  science 
can,  without  impediment,  unite  in  their  processes  of 
research,  and  compare  results  as  they  are  obtained. 

The  session  of  1824  closed,  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  king  in  person.  It  was  a  cheerful 
speech,  free  from  all  regretful  allusions,  except  as  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and  declaratory  of  peace  with 
the  world  abroad,  and  the  advancing  prosperity  of  every 
interest  at  home. 
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From  the  Qvabtsblt  Bsyhw,  Oct  1878. 

^  Seveaty  years  passed  before  Johnsok  was  followed  by  Webster,  aa 
American  writer,  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Dictionaiy  with  a 
foU  appreciation  of  its  requirements,  leading  to  better  practical.resoltB." 
•  •  •  «k 

**  His  laborious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though  never  pub- 
lished, bore  fruit  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  training  placed  him  both  in 
knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist. 
Webster^  'American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  England,  wnere 
suocessive  re-editing  has  as  yet  kept  U  in  the  highest  place  as  a  jpratHeai 
JHetionaryJ* 

*^  The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in  England  has  Itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the  communily  of  speech,  to  break 
which  would  be  a  grievous  harm^  not  to  EngJish-sixBaking  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  common 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  •  •  •  • 

^The  good  average  business-like  character  of  Webster's  Dictionazy, 
both  in  style  and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson's  was 
distinctly  unsuited  to  bB  expanded  and  re-edited  l^  other  hands. 
Professor  Gk)odrich's  edition  of  1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged 
and  amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much  novelty  of  plas 
as  to  be  described  as  distinct  works."  .  .  .  ^ 

**  The  American  revised  Webstefs  Dictionary  of  1864,  published  in 
America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  these  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Studenlfs]-.  .  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  GcKxlrich  and  Portei;  but  inasmuch  as  its  especial  im- 
provement is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahh,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary.  Miemy  other  literary  men,  among  i^em 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation  and 
revision.  On  consideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contribut(»ii 
have  gone  far  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will 
bear  imprcvement.  The  vocaindary  has  become  almost  campiete,  as 
^  r^ards  usual  words,  whUe  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to  Webtier*8 
',  simple  oarrfid  style^  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of 
d  modem  authorities." 

'  On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  it  stands,  Is  most 
Iresnectable,    and    CEBTAIKLY    THE    BEST    EEtACTICAL     ZEOUBH 

"  TuWAUT  SXTAHT." 
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QSOBQM  BELL  A  80N8. 


SPECIAL    DICTIONARIES   AND    WORKS 
OF    REFERENCE. 


Dr.    Richardson's    Philological    Dictionary    of    the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology, 
and  oopiouflly  IQustrated  by  Quotationa  from  the  Best  AuthoritieB. 
New  Edition^  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Words  and 
further  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  4to.  £4  14<.  6d.  Half-bound  in 
Bussia,  45  158.  6d.    Ru^ia,  £6  12s. 

The  Words,  with  those  of  the  tiame  family,  are  traced  to  their 
origin.    The  Explanaiions  are  deduced  from  the  primitive  meaning 
through  the  various  usages.    The  Quotations  are  arranged  ohiono- 
logically,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
The  Supplement  separately.    4to.    12«. 

An  8vo.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15<.     Half-russia,  20f, 
Russia,  24«. 

Synon3rms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language. 

Collected  and  Contrasted.  By  the  }a,te  Yen.  C.  J.  Qmith,  BiLA. 
Post  8vo.  5«. 
Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Catalogue  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  various  Shades  of  Mean- 
ing, Ac.  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.^  By  the 
late  Yen.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    16«. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary.    By  Thompson  OooraB, 

F.S.A.,  Editor  of ''  Men  of  the  Time,"  and  Joint  Editor  of  ^  Athenn 
Cantabrigienses."    1  vol.    8vo.    12«. 

This  volume  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  contents  of  previous  works, 
but  embodies  the  results  of  many  years'  laborious  research  m  rare  publica- 
tioDS  and  unpublished  documents.  Any  note  of  omission  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publishers  will  be  dulv  considered. 

**  It  is  an  important  original  oontrlbatum  to  the  literature  of  its  daai  by  a  painstaUng 
acbolar.  ....  it  seems  ia  every  way  admirable,  and  Mly  to  Jtistliy  the  dums  on  its 
behair  pat  forth  by  its  editor."— J9ritit^  Quarterly  Jtariew. 

**  The  mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  especially  as  regfurds  a  nomber  of  antbors 
men  or  less  obecore,  is  simply  astoniahing.*  —Sjoectator. 

**  Oomprisefl  in  1210  pages,  printed  very  closely  in  doable  oolomns,  an  enonnooa  amoont 
of  talarm$tixm.'*—£BBaminer. 

**  Mr.''  Cooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  we  think,  Jostifled  in  doing  so,  for  the  great 
oars  bestowed  apon  the  wortc  to  insnre  aocuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates:  and  he  is  right 
perhaps  in  saying  that  his  dictionaiy  is  the  most  comprehenaiTe  work  of  Its  kind  in  the 
&agli&  langoage.'*— PoQ  MaU  Oautte. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 

and  Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks. 
By  MiCHABL  Bbtan.  Erdarged  Edition,  vfith  numerous  additions,  by 
Geobge  Stanley.    Imperial  8vo.    £2  2s. 

A  Supplement  of  Recent  and  Living  Painters.    By 

HXNBY  OtTLEY.      128. 

The  Cottage   Gardener's  Dictionary.    With  a  Snpple- 

'  ment,  pontaining  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  to  the  year  1869. 
Edited  by  George  W.  Johnson.    Post  8vo.    Cloth.    6s.  6d. 
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BTANDAMD  WOBXB  PtfBUSSED  BY 


THE  ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

in  Titty-twt  ViAvaaBn,  BtnaA  hi  Cflotk,  «t  S^fewo^woe  each 
YolusM. 


MkuuAdBt  with  Iteaioir  by  th%  Bey. 
A.  Dtoi,  and  addittoiua  LettexB.    U.  M. 

Biattie,  with  MemMx  hf  :the  Bttv. 


Biunf,  with  Xemoir  by  Sir  HMrrig 
Bvtler,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  J. 

SVBb.    8f. 


Ohameer,  edited  by  B.  Xonii,  with 
HHMlr  by  dir  Habbd  KMOlab.    $  Yola. 

98, 

QkMtaif  TwiWu  Bditicu,  re^lMd, 
«lttiMuM]r,1iyJ«Mi8Htia*At.  ayol& 
8k 

OenikUk  edited,  with  Xemoir,  by  W. 

Cowper,  iaeliiding  his  Translatioai. 
Eiitei,  with  Memoir,  and  AdditioBal 
Oij^rii^t  FSeoem  fey  J<mn  Bbdob.  F^^ 

BrytfMiSrtth  Xemoir  by  the  Bet. 

R.  HoopBX.  FJ3JL     C2iur«fally  wfU^ 
STdls.    tt.ecL 

Aleener,  with  Xemoir  by  tho  Bet. 
j.HmoBD.  u-ed. 

ftoldemith,  with  Xemoir  by  the  Bot. 
a.lbnoM.    B«yiB0d.    lt.«A 


Qntr,  mm  XotMi  «iit  Xettolr  by  the 
May*  Jnttr  jltaKMUK  *lt«  wL 


Kirke  White*  With  Kemeir  by  air  H. 

NlCCftLA8,«Dd  aAllti«8Ml  NotM.    OHftfkiUj 
lerlaad.    li.  <dL 

Xilten,  with  KMHoir  by  tke  Bot.  J. 

MiTTOB*.     SVClB.     4t.eii. 

Pamell,  With  rXemoir  by  Oi*  Ber. 
J.Mnrato.   it.6«.: 

Pope,  wtth  BtaBi^y  by  tiie  Xev*  i^ 
DrcB.   8  Tola.   4M,9A, 

yrieiy  With  Xemc^  by  tke  Iter.  J. 
lCif!Knn.   8  Tola.  'St* 

Bhakeapeare,  with  Xemoir  Igr  th» 

Rev.  A.  DlpK.    IfcM. 


Bpeaaer,  edited,  with  Itauta,  by 
J.  Patvx  OouDOL   iTola.   ?a.«iL 

SttTroy,  edttod,  "Wtin  Kettelrf  xff 


(Hrift,  wtth  Xemoir  by  the  Bev.  ^« 

MxfMMx.    8T«h.    tt-eiL 


Wtth  Xenefer  by  air  X. 

NwoLAa  AaMfUtedbyPien    "^ 
HAK.  F.ajL,  KDd  addMonal  1 
MlyraVMd.   Svola.   Sk 

W^ittt,  edited,  with 
Jambb  T)K>^nBij:..    u.  el 

Yoimg,  Witt  Memoir  by  tlie  Bey.  3, 

HiTvoBD,  and  additional  TOeaa.    ft 
8t. 


vola. 


Gomidefes  aetB  BMj  be  obtained,  boand  In  taalf-oorocoo.    it  ft. 

K.B-^^OBpMB  of  f^  l^'iM  I*«««r  XdMcn»irlt]|  Portnita nqr  atUl  be  hai. fttoe  8i. »« 
(eoM^yt  OoUina.  •8ft  ed.). 
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THf  AiBfiTE  mim  w  TW£  mim  poets. 


8UPPLEMENTABT  8EBIE8. 

TiiB  Ufty-two  voitimetr  wiiluh  taivo  hitbarto  tbiiaBd  "ffite  wifil-kaowii 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  E^lish  , 
poetical  writers,  whether  lyrio,  epic,  or  <satiri0,  tip  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  smce  that  time  the  wondemd  fertility  of  Ehiglish 
literature  hafi  produced  many  writers  equbl,  and  in  some  eases  facr  supMor, 
to  the  majority  of  their  piedeeeMow;  and  the  widely  ^Migmeuted  roU  of 
acknowle(^lBd  En£flish  pM»ets  now  contains  ma^y  names  not  rejireseirted 
ib  ^e.serieB  of  *>  Aldiae  Piietsr 

WdAh  ftiview  ^tf'.piM^iilgloviittaKvattt^.and  of  BiQBiM  a -siaise  whidk 
hM'koigilield/fik  hi^.plaaeda  pabUeiwtinailion  a^nMie  a£quate^<ropseflUi» 
thiioii^Qff  the'whale.  todf  tif  i&ti^fahr  potftiyf,  itfae  PnUMh«E»  ha«e  ^keUm* 
waimBi>\» mmdmmomsA  sesits,  «&ah  «dU  mwtftiit  eomeoftJUe  oldbM?  piDet%. 
and  the  inoiiQi^Hif  Mcviit  «riteis,«aite  mmmm^  he  ppactiefchlb  by  nwMjfla^ 
ment  with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  (x>jpyright. 

One  volume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  dsBoed  at  short  intervals;  they 
will  be  uniform  in  binding  and^styU  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  4he 
ildine  Poeto,  in  'ficap.Svo.  sise^  fprinteA  at  i&e  Chiswick  Press.  Price 
Ss.  per  vctone. 

JSeMh  ^xflnme  will  btmAitsd'  W3lJ^rnot8Bt«iALer»'dBi«flaM«ryiiSw^ucidatio«  of 
the  tafik;  a  mmmiif^tM  be^ipMibnMt^attd  a^jmbMIC  wIwbo  an  authentie< 
oneisaociissihle. 

The  following  aid  already  pubtfiflied':-^ 

ThkPoiemb  of^tlliam  B&axx.  ,1Vfth  Menu^  by  Iff.  If.  Kossdii,. 
and  portrait  by  Jmh.  ^ 

Ths  9(mm  9f  Smuvkl  BoaMB.    Willi  Mcttioir  ifj^  VSHmmd  Blell,  «nd 

TamiPoma  or  ThmhW'  OaATsamBem.  A  fvc4ft  Edited,  by  Uie  JBUbt. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell. 

Thb  Poems  of  Sib  Wai/tbb  ^MUHum,  Qm  19tr«H  Oem^Ar,  and  Selec- 
tiona  firom  other  CkraBlly  'Poets.  With  J^ftaodsatfion  .l^y  .the  Bev.  .S>r. 
JSannah,  and  portrait  of  bir  W.  Baleigh. 

Thx  Fobhs  of  Thomas  Qaufbbll.  With  Jlemoir  \^  W.  Aniiygbaap? 
and'iio^tMdtljy  Jeens.^ 

Thb  Pobms  of  Gboboe  Hebbbkt.  (Gbm|fMe  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
bSP  tlhv  B0r«  A.  B«  GvoiBit,  «ad  ipoxtnlt. 

Thb  Pobms  of  John  Kjl&tb.  With  Memoir  l^yLord  Hoi^ghton,  and 
portxadt  b^  Jeeii& 

Lflai09N.:  amaaK  mu.^  s£iirs»  ys»m  ssrmE.%  om^^m  akumx. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  FUBLISHED  BY 

1%  Tern  Vobme$^priee  2«.  6d.  each;  m  half^norocoo,  £2  10«. 

ihe§ei.     ', 

CHEAP   ALDINE    EDITION    OF 

SHAKESPEAEE'S   DMMATIO    WOEKS. 

Edited  by  a  W,  SINGER, 

TJniform  vnth  the  Oheop  Edition  of  the  Jldine  Poets, 


Tm  fozniation  of  nmnerons  Shakespeare  Beading  Sooietiee  has  created 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  edition,  with  lkibli  ttpb,  that  shall  pro- 
vide a  sound  text  with  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elnddate  the  meamng 
and  assist  in*  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  Publishfln 
ther^foie  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Sini^s  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  small  8to.,  for  some  time  oat  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  uniform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poets. 


OONTBHTS. 

YoL  L  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest  The  Two  Genflemaii 
uf  Verona.  The  Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor,  Measure  te 
Measure. 

ToL^n.  Comedy  of  Bncts.  Muoh  Ado  about  Nothing.  Ix>?e's  Labour 
Lost    Midsummer  Nightfs  Dream.    Merchant  of  Yenioei 

ToL  HL  M  You  Like  It    Taming  of  the  Shrew.    All's  Well  that 

Ends  Well.    Twelfth  N]^t»  or  What  Ton  WOL 
Y6L  lY.  Winter's  Tale.    Pericles.    King  John.    King  Bichard  n. 
YoL  Y.  King  Henry  lY.,  Parts  L  and  IL    King  Henry  Y. 
Y^  YI.  King  Henry  YL»  Fiurts  L  IL  and  in.    King  Bichaid  m. 
Yd  YH.  King  Henry  YUL    TroQus  and  Gressida.    Goriolanus. 

YoL  YIIL  Titus  Andronicus.    Borneo  and  Juliet.    Timon  of  Athens. 

Julius  Otesar. 
YoL  IX.  Macbeth.    Hamlet    King  Lear. 
YoL  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Oleopatra.    Oymbeline. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2$,  6d ;  in  hcdf^moroeoo,  5$, 

OBITICAL   ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OP  SHAKESPBABB, 

By  William  Watkiss  Lloyd; 

Giving  a  sacoinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  where 

ascertainable  and  careful  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

A  few  copies  of  ihit  Work  heme  been  printea  w  range  wtth  the  fine-paner  MUitm  qf  «« 

JldinePoeU,    r^ p?^ /<»•  M«  i^loM  Fokimet  (iMrt foU M^MixiMy) it £2  UC. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  OOYENT^  GAfUDKR. 
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GMOUGJE  BELL\&  SONS. 


POCKET   VOLUMES. 

▲  Sebob  of  Select  Works  of  FavourUe  Autbon,  afdapted  for  general  reading;  Bioderata  in 
price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  ezecated  in  a  style  fitting  ibem  to  be  perma- 
nenfly  preserved.    Imperial  32mo^  cloth« 


O-atty's     FazaUet     from     Nature. 

2  vols.    6s.  IJtutpuUiihed, 

Captain      Uarryat's      Kastermaa. 

Eeady,  2$.  6d.  {Jmtpublitked, 

Lfuab'ft  Elia.    Eliana  and  Last  Essay 

with  Hemoir,  by  Babbt  Oorhwall.    2 

vols.    6s.  {Just  published, 

Bacbn*s  EMayi.    2«.  ttd. 
Bnma's  Poeuw.    B». 

'  Songi.    3«. 

Coleridge'i  Poemi.    3a. 

C.  Dibdia's^  Sea  Songs  and  Balladi. 

And  otbers.    3i. 
md^pnian,  nie.    Autobiographical 
Sketches  of  his  owaeartar  Oareer,  l^  Gsp- 
taln  Basil  Hau.,  R.N^  ^It^S.    St.  9d, 
s.  ^Untenant  and    Commander.     By 
Oaptain  Basil  Hall.  BJ7.,  FJLS.    3s.  9a, 

Geofge  Herbert's  Poems.    2«.  6dL 


— -  Works.    3».  6d, 

Th^  Sketch  Book.    By  WASHixraToiii 

iBvmo.    3«.  6<i 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    By  Wasuikq- 

TOir  JxvTSQ,    3s,  6d, 

Charles  LamVs  Tales  firom  Shak- 

speare.  '3s.  I 

IiongfeUow*s  Erangeline  and  Yoiees, 

Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  Slaveiy.    8s. 
llilton's  Paradise  Lost.    Ss. 

Begained,  ft  other  Poems.  3s. 

Bobin  Hood  Ballads.  3s. 
Sonthey's  Lift  of  Nelson.    3«. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.     Por^ 
traits  and  lU/uArations.    3s. 

LiTes  of  Bonne,   Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c.    3«.  Sd. 

White's   Natnral   History  of  Sel- 

bomei    8t.  6d. 
Shakspeare's  Plays  ft  Poems.  EEiaHTLST's  Edition.  13  Vols,  in  doth  case,  21i, 


ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Small  Ibap.  Sto. 

Thxbb  YolQines  are  issued  nnder  the  general  tftie  of  **Blebvib  SBBns,*  to  ( 
them  from  other  collectiona  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  wh 
they  are  presaied;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  aoooraoj  as  regards  test,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  beanty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  woikmanshipw 

They  are  printed  at  the  Chlswiok  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margins,  and  iasoed  In 
a  neat  cloih  binding. 


Lnig&llow's    Erangebne,  Toioes, 

Sea-side  and  Fire-side.     4t.  9d.     WUk 

rortraiL 
—  Hiawatha,  and  The  Oolden 

Legen4.   4s.  6d. 
-^ Wayside  Inn,  Hiles  Standish, 

Spanish  student.    4t.6d. 

Bnms'S  Poetieal  Works.     4f.  6d, 

WUkPcrtrait. 
■    .  "    Songs  and  Ballads.  48.  6(1. 
^Jktse  BdiUons  contain  aU  the  eepjprigM 
pieces  published  in  the  AJdime  BdUion, 

Gowper's  Poetieal  Works.    2  vols., 
each  4t.  fid.    WUh  Portrait, 

Cblerid^'s  Poems.     4s.  6(7.     mik 
I*oTtrait, 


Irving's  Sketeh  Book.    Si.     With 

PortmiL 

■  Tales  of  a  Traveller.    St. 

XUton's  Paradise  Lost  48. 6d.  With 

Portrait. 
— —  Begained.    4«.  6<l. 
Shakspeare's    Plays    and    Poems. 

Garefolly  edited  by  Thoxas  Kei&hxlbt. 
In  seven  volumes.    6«.  each. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.     4«.  6d« 

WUh  Portrait  qf  Nblson. 

Walton's  Angler.    4s.  6<l.    WH^  n 
Prowbitpiece, 

■  Lives  of    Donne,   Hooker, 
Herbert,  &C.    fit.    WithPortTBiU. 
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BTANDAXB  WOMSM  ^W^MgmD  Bt 

HISTORY  JmO  TUOfELS. 
Rome  ^Bid  tlte   OanrpagnBL     A  Bi&tDiattal  mid  f^epo- 

ftraphical  Description  at  the  Site.  Biiil<finn,jBdlY4lC^boiu3uMd  of  aodeat^ioaie.  B^ 
VmBjbv.  Robbbt  BnsM,  Ute  FelUw  and  Tutor  of  Trtnity  College,  Cambrfi(!ge.    Wttt 
righty  engwvltiia  hyjmwttt,  awd  iwmeroat  Iftyuduid/PlanB.    fiHop^tob    iSB  Ifc 
iUB  additioHFi^laii  Md  «b  JHMKiBduB.  bringing  4fahi  Wwk  down  to  ISTi^  has^^Mi 
•dd«d. 

MAINS.  By  TntMtAs  HlEim  Dntk,  LL.U,  Aollior  df  Tbe  BtMtoiy  (fflte  Xil«i«^ 
BodwT    aiipBV4royiU:M«.    UMaNMled.  dtfth.    ^flfH, 

The  Oistoxy  ^  tlM  Xj&gs  of  Roma     By  Al  T*  A. 

DTBBt  Aotbor  of  th«  "History  ef  the  City  of  Rome;"  "BatmMtt:  Jlti  iOrta^ 
Anf J<»iitie«."  8u.,  witti  a  Pr«fktoi;^  Uuertation  on  the  Soaroes  aad  E^odflDOi  of  ButP 
Romm  Hlfltmy.    9w,    Ids.  \ 

Modem  ICnropQ.  ^oxa  £he  FaU.  cf  <Coifl*«n.tiiicfjto  in 

1463.    By  TflovAB  HBNK7  1>rBK,  LL.D.    Second  Edition,  Revised  aad-OoBtimid. 

In  6  vols.    :£2  l:2<.  63.  'j 

The  Decline  of  tbe  Roman  Reptft>]le.  By*ite  lato  Gvoams      | 

liovo,  M.A.,  Jiditor  of  "Gmai'B  Commentufee,"  "Otoero!^  Oratiooe.''  ftc    »ra.  I 

Vol  1.  StHnn  «he  Bestmeiilon  of  Carthage  te  the  EoilitfiSte'AignrattBe  Vfmt,    Idfe.  J 

Vol.  II.  To  the  Iteaft  of  Sertertoe.    14a. 

V«L  ]£L  k|«hidtt|(  aha  tbird  MI«ianiatfo  Wai».ihe  CatUiM«netllm^,  flid'tiif«il»' 
sniship  of  C.  Jnlitia  C 


ilpofC 
VoL  iV.  Histoid  of  Caaoar's  Gallic  Campatgns  and  of  oontemponneoas  events.  14*. 
ie«LT.  BVob.'diela«uiaion>4f:i«it^'b!fH3)Ett^  Ua* 

A  History  of  BngibuEtd  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  G.  H.  Piumm^MiM^  9e\lovwr'9hat  0Qite9». 'Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
In  History  at  Trinity  Cbllege,  Cambridge.  SboonSEStlSbn,  revised  and  enlarged,  frro. 
Vol.  I.  to  the  Death  of  Ooenr  de  LAm.  Mi.    Y4bL  II.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  i.    14«. 

HlfltoBfteal   Maps  ^  TBin^«ML     %  O.  JL  l^mmsas^MJL 

«tfla.   8«3ma49dMta,  ftpMMO.  nt.^*. 
AA  «oaa  mmitja^toi^'9immKfBm'»i^fimm  M  dMMStifeMoii  mti»tr^i»mutt^mti 
Middle  Ages.  ' 

The  Footsteps  of  onr  Lord   and   Bis   Apwrfias  ia^ 

PALESTINlfi,  SYRIA,  GREECE;  AND  ITAiiY.  E^  W.  H.  Bastlbxt.  Seventh 
Editkm.  wllii  «aniinnii  SngrafCtogiL  In  dMa  4tt».  Wmm»  matiBamOv  %mtamm^ 
walnnt,  18i.    Cloth  gUt,  lOJuta 

Forty  13«y8  in  ^e  Desert  «k  4dl>&  Tnak  dT  Oia 

MmBtiTiaMtj  tMi^Jmndf  ftMU^Uro  to  Monnt  Sinai  and  Petra.  9y*W.  "^  "fimr 
LKZT.  4to.  With  25  Steel  fii^nMliigB.  Hi»n«awiniMirbiadtag>a8a.  -Onfegilt, 
10c.  (kL 

Tte  l^tte  BmA  ;  ««,  ^aJtepses  in  tha  l«nd  mi  l&fnp^ 

4i^  W.  ii*^  aa«3i»rt.  HiewdilMiB.  with  33  Steel  Engravings.  4to.  UMBnirite. 
Cloth  gilllL^>a«.'id. 

me  Desevt  ctf  ^to  KstMftCLS.    fmemem  am  Pool  ia  «tbe 


WildemeaB  df  the  FortrTeant'  Wanderings,  imdertam  in  cciniiBethm  tHft 
•tdnaoM Snrvey U nhwiimsl iHw fcteitine EMoration Jteii.  fiy £. »  iIMthilMUW 
Lord  Almoner's  Profesav  «f  .AMbic  and  Fellow  of  Sk  Johofa  Doikge.  OmaWidg^, 


Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Societe  de  Paris.  With  Maps,  and  nnmeiona 
HivstMHMMtrom  PhtflngMphs  and  Drawingtf  taken  «n  the  spot  iigrtis  StariMhirvw 
^  Expedtcten  <w»C.  F.  Tnw  JMW'BaaKa.    2  vols.    8vo.    28c. 


LOiCBON:  GTEOmsS  IBSOL  b  S6«d,  VOBK  aTWBSt,  9.&mmS  ai»BBN» 


ff- 


tSfWy^BaJB!  BMZ  &  80N8. 


STAN  DA Rt)   WORKS. 


Carpus  Poetarum  LatinoruxxL    Edited  by  E.  Walkb^l. 

Qzra  thick  VOL  8vo.    Cloth,  18<. 
*€Mildn]Dg:»<^'«Atatt«B.  LncMtlw,  7li«n}as.  TUMita,  ^topertlm  0«llia4  —wmii, 
.    FhMdiTB,  LnoMUM,  P«nri»»Jav4«iiUii,  MartllaUa,  SoipidA^  StettaBr  SUlot  JUdkOi.  VliaeriDS 
L'       ElMxau,  GUponflus  Stcoltts,  Aiisoiiii&,  aad  CUudlaiiuB. 

f     Craden^  Coneordsk&ee  to  the  0M  and  'tXew'9wiaamm.% 

I'  or  an  Alphabetical  and  Okwslfiea  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  raectallv  adapted  for  Jluaday 

^  School  TeacheTB,  containing  nearly  54,000  refeienoea.    Thoroo^Iy  ravteed  and  ooa*. 

'ifiniied  igr  <}.  E.  Sjam js.    Sdnp.  Sl 
^     Tetowae  (Canon).     The  Bocft  of  Psafant.     A  New 

[  TraoSlatloci,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Esplanaton.   Sy  the  Very  Eev. 

J.  J.flMlli^^irr  Psiui«7nc.  I)eaii  e(  Pftiwhoroiu^   99^  Vol.  UFtorth^ikaydttr£8k.i 
ToL  O.,  Fourth  Bdltftn,  lt» 

AdattM  (Dr.  EL).    Hia  SlMUMUto  of  tke  XttgRsh  iMb* 

I  «GEkL«k    Br  BMrttKP  Awoiii  PbiD-.   «ftMb«h  BMftiK.   «MI(m«.   m,mi 

{     WliewellCDr.).  filaments  of  Horalityjrincliidin£^llt|^ 

P  ^'W.  Wfl«wi3CL,  t>.D.,  fbrmeny  Master  tfT  Tfinlty  OOtegb,  Cambf^e.    iTcmrOt 

■  v  ififfltWn.   lniTt>L    «to.    Ifct. 

r      Oilbart  (J.   W.).     The   Principles    and  Pradtloe   of 

•  MmCfiffS-.    By  tbe*hlM  J.  W.  (to»4Bi».    IJew  £dftliii];i«ttedttfen>.    |N«l    «te. 


BIpGRAPBIES  BY  THE  UTE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  ILCB. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Qonm,  a&il  the  tJottquMft  of 

JfiSXICa   Dedicated  4D  Jllle^its  Cviv^r  ti-^ttls.  ^nmm^fm.   4*ft. 

The  Lifti  of  Chrkftoptoev  <^ol«im%«ai,1tai  MnkrrwQr  of 

AIMUSUCA.    i^nrth  itiMMk,  OicM*  8vo.  4I». 

The  Life  of  Pisarra     With  Seme  Aooouat  of  Jus  Asio- 

dates  In  the  Oonqnest  of  PtottL    Second '^fiSQfioa    Oown  8vo.    9t> 

The  Lffb  of  Las  Ca«M,  tte  ftpodtto  of  <h#  IndSes. 

S«oiid'S(iltii»u  Crt>wa«in».  «i. 


The  Ltti  x&d  IMsllMi  ttf  fit.  VmL    By  f?mMj»  I^ivrm, 

Ssq.,  'MiiA,^  rjS.A^  TrtnlQr  diOflier,  0>«ftfffl.  BaftiKHBtaA'liteWt  A«flH»r  «r  "Fasti 
8«M;''  ••  BfMfse  of  Jwtttalein,*  •'Qwittlrtj  fttrmma/'  -  1>e*llB»«if  Tttjita,'*  te.  With 
upwards  of  350  IlMsstiiitlMu 'Sii<4!r' <«tt|^ai»«d  «k  Wood.  Saps^  TitfM,  IM.  ifonrtb 
Bkatieo.    Isk  2  ^18..  deaar^W*  «  as. 

••Thto  Is  «ae  of  tiiese  wortea  which  dsMuMid  fmrn  orwios  moA  fmm  ttie  ««blk,  before 
afeMBpting  to  estitnM  it»  tterMs  te  detaiMa>'iM^aattfied  trflnte  «f  «dmijn«iea.  Ilie  first" 
glance  tells  ns  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisnre  of  a  tasy  llfetiaie  and  Ihe  whole 
re^nrces  of  an  enthusiastic  author  have  been  lavished  without  stint  ....  This  work  is  a 
UMd  «ir  'VHitish  MtMenflf  Ihir  Hiis  jwiMI  «Mi  Mil^ect  in  mafi  OMnpiM.  ftcja^  «erlea  of 
gsDeiies  of  stataea^  yma,  itOm,  ^Mkmum,  Mtsra^^  boelH,  mA  vam^  ttMn^  whl^  the 
reader  may  wander  at  lelanre,  and  wUfok  lHrinay>aMlMate  «4yi>Mi««Ni4Bfltftiig»4aul  tefleo- 
,  tions.  It  most  be  remembered  throughoat  that  Ihis  delfghttal  and  tnstmctiTe  collection  is 
tiie  result  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  deserves  as  amch  hoaeor  and  recognition  as 
many  a  museum  or  (ficture-gallery  which  hM  ^^rascrved  ttadonmfa  mon^finr  generations^" 
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BTANDABSf  WOHKB  PUBLtSHgD  BY  1 

ILLUSTRATED   OR    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF      ^ 
STANDARD  WORKS.  \ 


'  Dante'a  Divine  Comedy.    Translated  bj  the  Bey.  Heu^t 

FnANcn  Cast.   With  all  the  Author's  Oopjright  Emeadations.  Post  8vo.    3i.  ^ 

SlxakespearOy    Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notes  and  Life  t)y  Chablxb  Eviobt,  and  40  engravings  on  wood  by  Habvxt.  Bognal 
8to.  Cloth.  lOf.  M. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.    With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thoxas  Boeoos,  and  ao  Flates  by  Gsosas  CromBWAWT. 
Medium  Sto.  I4f. 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

Thomas  Bosoob,  and  Plates  laj  GBonaK  GsTTiKBHAiffK.    Median  sro.    ft.  6d. 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.     Contaming 

interesting  and  valoable  passages  not  hitherto  published.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Thomas  Bosook.    a  vols.    Medium  8vo.    34*. 

Smollett    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

>  Oompletein  1  vol.    With  Mem<rirof  the  Author  by  Thomas  Bosoob.    ai-Plates  by 

Obobok  CBDXKSHAifK.    Medium  Bvo.    14«. 

*  Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

■by  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Taltoubd.    Imp.  8vo.    I0i.6d. 

Ooldsmith's  Poems.    Illustrated.    16mo.    2«.  6cE. 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or,  the  Fate  of 

THENOBTONS.    lUustrated.    lemo.    8l.6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    With  nearly  250  Illiistra- 

tioos  by  Bebkbx  FoBXEB,  Tbhhtil,  Qoownr,  Tbomab,  te.    InlvoL   au. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,    ninstrated.    16mo.    B».  6d. 

Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.    Illustrated.    16mo.    3«.  6il. 

Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book.  (The  Artist's  Edi- 
tion.) niustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  and  300  Exquisite  Wood- 
Engravings  from  the  Pencils  of  the  most  oelebrated  American  Artists.    Crown  4to. 

an. 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrio&    The 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  Intreduction  by  Gba&lbs 
DICXBRS,  a  Portrait  by  Jbbns.  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artiste,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  EwiKCh.    Foap.  4to.    Ornamental  cloth.    ai«. 

Mrs.  Oatty's  Parables  from  Nature.     A  Handsomely 

niustrated  Edition ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  Hlstoiy,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day.  Foap.  4to.  aii.  AIbo 
a  volumes,  10«.  6(2.  each. 

The  Book   of  Gems.     Selections   jfrom  the-  British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  160  Steel  Engravings,  Edited  br  S.  C.  Hau. 
8  vols.    Handsomely  bound  in  walnut,    ait.  each. 

FiBsr  SsBiBs— Chauobb  lo  Dbtdbv. 

SBcxnrn  Sbbibs— Swift  TO  Bdbns.  / 

ThXBD  SbbIXS— WOBUSWOBTH  to  TBVBYBOir. 
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QEORQE  BjBLL.  di  80N8, 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN  MARRTAra  BOOKS  FOR  ROTS. 
Poor  Jack:    With  Sixteen  IlltistrationB  after  Designs  hy 

OlLBXSfm  STAxnnxiJ).  R^.  Twenty-aeoond  Edition.    Po&t  8to.,  8«.  6d.  Qilt,  4t.  6d. 


Cheap  Edition.     1«. 


The  Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa.    With  ninstrations 

bj  JoHK  OiLBBBr.    Poet  8V0.,  ai.  6d.    QUt»4«.6<L 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    With  lUnstrationB  by  Qilbert 

«DdDAi4Uxu    Post8vo.,8«.«<l.   GUt,4t.6d. 

The  Privateers  Man.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

m  GIYIL  AND  SAVAGE  LIFE,  ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO.     lUTUtralted 
with  Eight  Steal  EngmvingB.    Port  8yo.,  St.  6d.    GUt»4«.6d. 

Masterman  Ready ;   or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 

Embellifihed  with  Ninety-thiee  Engravingi  on  Wood.    Post  8yo.,  3«.  ed.    Gilt^  4t.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     1«. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.    Ulnstrated  with  Eight 

steel  EngravingB  from  Drawings  \xf  Glabkson  Stahfibld,  "BUL.    With  «  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    Post  sro.,  St.  6d.   GUt,4t.^. 

A  Boy's  Locker.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 

in  13  volnmes»  enclosed  in  A  oompact  doth  box.    21t. 


^-  fians  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

*  For^-dght  Fall-page  IlliistratloDs  hj  Wehnert,  uid  Fifty-seven  Small  Engravings 

{:  on  Wood  hj  W.  TH01U&    A  new  Edition.    Very  handsomely  bomid.    6t. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

[ '  '     Translated  by  G.  G.  Peaohbt,  H.  Wakd,  A.  Putaiu,  &o.    With  104  Dlastratlonf  by 

I  Oro  Spxosteb  and  others,    et. 

['  This  volnme  contains  several  tales  that  aM  in  no  other  Edit! <»i  pnbllshed  in  tius 

\  ooontry,  and  with  the  above  volnme  it  fbnns  the  most  complete  English  Edition. 

r     Mrs.   Alfred    Gatty's    Presentation    Box  for   Yoting 

\  .  PEOPLE.    Containing  '*  Parahles  from  Natore/'  "  Annt  Judy's  Tales,"  and  other 

r  Popolar  Books,  9  volumes  In  all,  beantifolly  printed,  neatly  bound,  auod  endoaed  in 

I  a  doth  box.    31t.  6<t.    Any  siii^Ie  volume  at  8t.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.     By  Edward  Jesse.    With  Ulnstra- 

.  tions.    Post  8vo.    Cloth.    U,    With  Thirty-four  Sted  Engravings  after  Goofxb, 

\  LAKi«BB&,ftc.    7t.6dL 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     By  Gilbert  Wnrnc 

Edited  Iqr  Jbssb.    Illustrated  with  Forty  ikigravings.    Post  8vo.  6t. ;  or  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  It.  6<i. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.     Illnstrated  with  Thirty. 

seven  highly-finiohed  EngravingB  by  C.  W.  Copb,  R.A.,  Helmslbt,  Pauibb,  Skill, 
TnoKAfi,  and  H.  Weib.    Grown  8vo.    It. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Ga^ttt.     For 

the  Use  of  Schools.    Fcap.  It. 

Besides  being  reprinted  in  America,  selections  from  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  have 
be^  translated  and  published  br  the  Gterman,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages.       
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8TANI>dlU>  WOBKB  PUBZJBSm)  BT 


.  SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Gontahxing  a  Deacriplion  and  Life-ouse  ooloored  Drawing  of  every 
British  Plant  Edited  and  brought  up  to  tiie  Preetait  Standajd  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boawia^L  (fonnerly  Symm),  LLJ).  F.L.S^ 
Sbo,  With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  ^d  Traditions 
of  eiach  Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lankbstbb,  Author  of  "Witt  Flow«s  Worth 
Notice,"  "The  British  Ferns,"  Ac  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowebbt, 
Jain»  SffWX&BT,  FJi.S.,  J^  Db..  €.  Bowvbbt,  F.L.Sm  aad  «L  W. 

fiALTlBB,  AJi.S. 

58.  oaeh. 

•*  Under  the  editondiip  of  T.  BoswelVS^rm«,  FJLa.  aHirtad  lif  Sfira.  1 
BngUsb  fiouioy/  wbi»  flxiiabed.  wUl  b»  aslwoMive  of  the  enltfeq^  aad  ma^ltff  of  < 
branfib  of  flcieboe  It  fflnetntes.  ,  •  .  In  tonilQg  over  tlie  rJwmtnriy  eseeaibea  beaA^ 
oo^wed  piatee  of  Brittak  plants  ^wUeli  eneomber  tbese  TeliuMB  wmrkbrn,  tl»  reader 
caimoi  help  being  strnck  ^th  the  beauty  ef  aiany  of  the  hnmbisMrftowerins  weedi  we  tread 
on  vith  nrelesB  elep.  We  maaaat  Awell  ap»n  neaiy  of  tba  tofUmdnal^  !««<«•*  ia.JtiMi 
BpieiiaM  boaquet  of  floweni  presented  5n  tbese  pafes»  and  it  will  be  nlBctoBt  to  etkte  tiuU 
w  wofk  Is  pledged  to  oontaln  a  flgme  of  overy  wild  flower  iadfsenoea  to  tlwae  taSeB.*— 
Timei, 

"  Will  be  the  moet  oomplete  Floia  of  9reat  Britain  ever  broo^  ont.    HiIs  gaeat  w«dl 
iHaOldAflMe  vi«i«Nnwbf«aiiiaaaiiiK»lecnttim(ted,iand^  MiN* 

plMta^  with  aU  their  tednatiog  aaaodattww,  held  ^mx/'-^JAmtmm, 


In  Eleven  Volumes,  sapei^roya]:  8yo. ;  or  in  83  Farts, 


-A  dear,  bold,  distlnctiye  type  enables  ttie  vender  to  take  in  afcaglaawthe  i.  _ 
■id  divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mta.  Lankester  has  added  to  the  technical  deaoriptian  by 
th»  -alitor  m  «Kt»ina$^intereattng  papular  dMftsIm  whiok  follows  ki.  iiMller  typ>.  Tli* 
Ebgliah,  French,  and  German  popolar  nuaaa  aoe  ifinm,  and,  viiieieiver  .thait  deikate  and 
diificalt  step  is  at  all  practicable,  their  derivation  alsa  Medical  properties,  snpetstitkiOfl^ 
and  fKQjCies,  and  poetic  tribntes  and  illnsioni^  fi>l)ow.  in  qbort  there  is  nothing  mote  left  to 
he  da6ired/'-^««iandiaA. 

**  WithoBt  qpeetion,  this  As.  the  stsadaRd  w(«ri(  o*  JBkalNiy,  and  IqMspmimMMm  every 
botanist.  .  ,  .  The  pl«^  ju» mostaooorate  and  heanttfal,4ndtbe  eiitlRe  laeffkrcavaot  be 
too  strongly  recoo^mended  to  aU  who  are  infeereated  In  botanj."— JDutfirqtfed  X$Mm^ 

Sold  separately,  pHces  asfoUowt.:-^ 

Bonsd  oloth.    Half  BiorQceab  MDraom  etegBOl. 


Voi  L  (Seven  Parts) 

XL        ditto 
'   ni.  (Eight  Parte) 
rV.  (Nine  Parts) 
V.  (Eight  Parts) 
VI.  (Seven  Parts) 
Vn.         ditto 
VIII.  (Ten  Parts) 
IX.  (Beves  Parts) 
X.  ditto 

XI.  (Six  PaF(») 


£  ». 
1  W 

1  16 

2  9 
2    8 

n  a 

1  18 

1  18 

2  13 
1  18 
1  18 


£  s. 
t  2 
2    2 

2  7 
2  12 
f  7 
2  2 
55  % 
2  17 
2  2  0 
2    2    6 


0 

0 
9 
0 
Q 

a 


£   8.  a. 

2    8  0 

i    »  6 

2  1«  6 

2  18  6 

2  »  ^ 

2    t  6 

2    8  6 

»   9  9 

2    9  9 

2  8  e 


I18#       IIT^'       2196 


Or,  the  Eleven  Volmues,  22Z.  8«.  in  cloth ;  241.  12*.  in  balMsmneeo ;  and 
2W«  8s.  ad  whfMmoma99. 

A  Suffpimwntary  VolvmCy  etmtainmg^  fei  «tf  and  other  ersff^bogimi^  iH^gmiparaHim 
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GlEOnOE  BELL  &  SON^. 


LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"Each  volume  is  elegantly  printed  in  royal  8vo.,  and  illustrated  with  a  Tery  largf* 

number  of  well-executed  engravings,  printed  in  colours They  form  a  complete 

.  library  «f  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and.nodung 
more  complete  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared." — TM^  BaakulUr, 


BREE'S  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EGGS,  not  ob- 
served in  the  British  Isles.  With  953  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  Five  vols.  5/.  5/. 

COUCH'S   HISTORY  OF  THE   FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.    With  a^a  carefully  coloured  Plates.    Four  vols.    4/.  4s, 

QATTY'S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume- 
rous coloured  Illustrations.    Two  vols.    a/,  xot, 

HIBBERD'S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTIFUL- 
LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  64  coloured  Full-page  Illustrations.  Executed 
expressly  for  this  woric    One  voL    i/.  ss. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With4r9in«lrc«k»uredPla«es.    Eight  vols.    itt/.  6f . 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  Blustrated  with  79  coloured 
Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings.    Two  vols.    a/,  as. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  F.ERNS. 
G>ntaining  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  in  "  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic'* 

73  colour^  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    One  vol.    xA  is, 

LOWPS  NATURAjf.  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 

74  finely  coloured  Plates.    One  voL    xL  xs. 

LOWE'S  BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED  PLANTS :  being  a  description 
of  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  With  60 
coloured  lUustratbns.    One  vol.    xl.  xs. 

MAUNDS'  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  New  Edition.  EditcdbyJ.C.NiVEN, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  HulL  With  350  coloured  Plates,  giving  1347 
figures.    Six  vols.    is/.  12*. 

MORRIS'  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  360  finely 
coloured  Engravings.    Six  vols.    61. 6s. 

MORRIS'  NESTS  AND  EGQS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With 
S33  beautifully  coloured  .Engravings.    Three  vols.    3/.  3*. 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  With  71  beautifiiUy  co- 
loured  Plates.    One  voL    xL  xs. 

MORRIS'    BRITISH    MOTHS.       With  coloured  Illustrations  of 

nearly  aooo  specimens.    Four  vols.    6i.  6s. 

TRIPP'S  BRITISH  MOSSES.  With  39  coloured  Plates,  con- 
taining a  figure  of  each  species.    Two  vols.    a/,  xof. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE   PLANTS.    First  Series.   With  54  coloured 

^     Plates.    35/. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.    Second  Series.  With  54  coloured 

Plates,    as*.  - 

LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  Be  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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AUTHOBS,  PEINTKD 


265  Fob.  at  St.  W.«ac&,«wp«iV  »«•"««»•«»«  •ft*'*^ 

Burke's  Works— coitftniitfrf. 
Vol  6.  OoDoliiflUm   of  Charge 

YoLS.  MisaeDuieoiis 


AddiiOn'B  Worki.     With  *>"»  Notes 

.  Alfltrl'B  X»«ediW,  including    those 

KS£  v5»»r*»d  edited  wte  »trt^ 
ESoduction,  by  Edoak  A.  Bowwmo,  C.B. 
STOkk 


ini^;  Hkd  lietten. 


10  TWJn«  

^'l!f?f2Si^rNew*^tljtt^ 
Heniy  VIL,  with  IntrodnotUm  and  »ot«. 
Portratt. 
Ballads  and  S<mg«  of  the  Peasantry 

of  England.  Edited  by  Bobbrt  Bbll. 
Beaumont  and  Tletcher,  a  popular 

Setooaonfrom.   ByliMonHuira. 
Beekmann*t  Hiatory  of  Inventioni, 
Dlaooyeriea,  and  Ortgina.     Kovlfed  and 
enlarged.  PortradU.   Inivola. 
Bremor'edGM)  Works.  Traoslatad  by 
Mabt  Howect.    Portrait.   In  4  vols. 
VoL  1.  The  Nelghbonrsand  other  Talea. 
Vol.  2.  The  Preatdent's  Danghter. 
VoL  8.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace, 
m*.  A  Dtary.  the  H Family.&a 

British  Poets,  from  MUton  to  Kirke 

WmTB.   Cabinet  Edition.    In  4  vols. 

Browne's    (Sir    Thomas)    Works. 
Edited  by  Sdjoh  Wilkin.    In  3  vols. 

Burki's  Works.     In  6  Volumes. 

VoL  1.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  md 

Political  Mifloellanies. 
VoL  a.  French  Bevolntlon,  an. 
Vols.  AMOal  ftwn  tho  New  to  tt» 

Old  Wugs ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  &c. 
VoL  4.  On  the  Affairs  of  laUm,  and 

Charge  against  Warren  Hasttaga. 
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S   IPOiS^  (J 

-lift. 


With   IndMu     In 


^«iL  Y  and  8  of   lk» 


By  J»Bioiu    New  and 


mXkK^  (Bp*)  Aaaltigr  ef  Beligim, 

and  Setmona.  with  Notes.    PortraiL 

CamoSns'  Lnriad,  Hiekle's  Transla- 

tion.    Edited  by  E.  R.  Hodgm. 
Gary's  Translation  of  Dantsjs  Hea- 

▼OT,  Hell,  and  Pargatory.  Copyright 
edition,  being  the  only  one  oontaining 
CaiT's  last  oorreettons  and  additions. 

flaraftw  (The)  of  Xaddaloni:    and 

Renmont. 

Carrel's  Cotinter  Bovolntion  in  Eng- 
land. Fox's  Historyu  and  Lonadato'a 
Memoir  of  James  IL    Pvrtrmt.' 

GelUni  (Benvenuto),  Memolra  ©f 
Translated  by  BoBOoa.  PwrtnU. 

Cervantes'  Galatea.     Trandatfed  by 

QOBXMH  GTII.. 

Chaucer's  Works.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bell.  New  ^ition,  improved.  With 
-introduction  by  W.W.8DUI.    4  vols. 

OoiSKldire*s  (S.  T.)  l^riend.  A  Seriaa  of 
EaM^Ton  Monda,TloUtlcs.aiidB«Mglon. 

(B.  f.)  Blogtaphia   liltwr- 

aria,  and  two  Lay  Sermons. 
Commines.  (See  PhSip  de  Cbmmmes.) 


Bomra  vabioxts  ubbabieb. 


Bptftt     fnuMlMad  by  Mn.  Vomsb.    Id 

Cowper't  Qompltto  Worki.    KittMd, 

^wttli  MoBOlr  of  Uw  ABtliflr,  b^  Socmn. 

.  illMKrated«0afc5OJ>iflww«iii0«.  iB8^»«to. 

VoU.  1  to  4*  M<mrtT  aadl  Chrr>npiw<«wiii. 
Voli.  S  and  «.  Poetical  Workt.    Fimm. 
Vol  T.  Honwr**  dad    Pmt». 
ToLa  Homer's  OdyvMj.    PlotMi 

€ka«P»    Mamoini  •!  tte   Dak*  of 

Harlborongh.    Pwtmm,    Isa^^mli. 
%•  AaAtlaaof  tli»ptewof  Mwtfcnffinigli'i 
onn|NUgn8,4to.  lOn  64. 

■  ■■    gitoff  of  th*  Hou»   at 

▲nstrUL    PoreraOfc    bkAvola.. 

.British  Painters.    New  Edition  by  Mrs. 
HxiiTcur.    3  vols. 

BttlM's  Works.  Bditad  by  Sir  Waltbb 

SooiT.    In  tytHa^ 
D»Loteo  OB  thoOonotitatlniolBM^ 

-     *      Bdltoai   wMk  Kotea-  br  An* 


L*i  Worki«    2  ^Pdb. 
Vootiv'B  i^tUstf  Life  flniA  HknxotpOBid- 

ttBM.    Rdlted  by  J.  B.  ikTLAND.   In  3  toIb. 

fl^      ]nwodiiMOii 

EkHted  by  J.  K.  MnukinL     I» 

3  Tola. 

Yoster'i  (John)  Critlool  Bnayi.  Bffited 

by  J.  &  ftTBAirm    bflroK 

■  Xuays— Oft  l>ooi«iQii  of  tHuk- 
Xua7i--<»atthoXTiUof  lo» 

pnltrlgporancQbAo^ 

■  lootenana:  Tkooglit^  1»* 
flpotiont^awi  Critl<dBflM  «t  tb«  UOb  J^mn 
T(^tvR,  selected  from  periodical  paimva, 
aud  Edtted  by  Hjkaa  ,&,  Boior  (oear^ 
600  pages).    61. 

FaUefs  UAdi«w>  Ih-fcud^inl  Vorks. 

Wifth  Memoir.    Fortmik 

Oibbon'i  BoBUUi  XmplM.  Completo 
and  .Unabridged,  with  Notes  i  liwhuHit^, 
in  addition  to  the  Anthor'i  own,  fboia^et 
enizotk  Wenck,  Ntebnhr,  Hngo*  NeaQder* 
and  other  foreiga  aoholwt;  and  Mk  el«r 
borate  iBdttc  Bdited  by  an  SUBab 
drardiman.    InTvoli. 

Ooothe'i.Worko,  TrMibted  iai»  Knr 

lisb.  iBSvoUk 
YalKl.aiuia.  Aat*btogra|ilU[iSOBoQka: 

and  Travela  In  Ital^,  maoei  wad 

Switierland. 
Vol  8.   Fanst. 


aw. 
Two  Paris. 


Goollio'o  WlOdto-iWNMiiMdL 
V<>4.a.  tiomaawi'mas. 
VoL  6.  Wllheln  Mdatflrs  Aypmittpa 

ship. 
Vol  6,  CoQvenatloQa  with  JSc|K«nBMum 
and  Soret.     Tranalcted    v^t  Jobm 

OZBNIOS]). 

^oL  Y.  Poems  and  BaUadi»  Inclnding 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Translated 
^  &  A.  BowsDw,  OB' 

VoL  8.  Qotx  TOD  BerUchingen.  Tor 
qnato  Tassa.  Egmont,  fpble^a, 
Clayigo,  Wayward  liov*^.  aiM  Fellow 
Galprita.  By  Sir  Waltkm  Seorr, 
Miss  SwAirwK^K,  aad  B.  A.  BoWiUKo, 
GLB.    WUfi  JSngnmiu^, 

florroiyndoftctiFitaitomier 

Se$aekSll«r. 
ChMiio»  JEiurlowOt  and  Ha  JoMon, 

Poema  ot     Sditad   by    Boanai    Bsll. 

With  RtewMttes,    In  I  vaL 


eTOMn'i<Ilr.)'9vid«aooo»  Dottr^ioi^^ 

MDd  DntlMof  the  Otetetian  BeHgioB. 

Qviior  t  Boproooatatlvo  GovocwBiiBK. 

Tranalated  by  A  R.  SOoblb. 
<— —  Sistoryof  tho  Xnglioh  Bovo^ 

latloB  of  1640.    lYanalated  by  Wii^Ait" 

EUsun.    Fartmit. 

■  HtotmiyofCi^fflkMitto,  Tnai- 
laMI^  by  Wi&buii  Hilzjuzv.    In  8  voiik. 

Huditt*f  tablo  TlUk.  AK«wEdittoii 

Inoneyoinme. 

■■»'      LBOHUMS     OB     tkO    OiBdO' 

Writers,  and  oo  the  English  Poets. 
— ^-—  iMloioi  OB  tho^  Utoratnxo 

of  the  Ageof  Elisabeth,  and  on  Characten 

otMukeapew^Playa. 
Plain  8p8oktf. 

'      I    BoVBd  Tulle ;  the  GonTerai^ 

tkna  of  Jaiob  NoKraoon,  RA.;  Ghap.- 

■  nwtehoi  aad  iMayt,^  tt4* 

Wlntarslow  (Essays  Written  there).  New 
Gditfon. 

HaU»t  (Bov.  Whntj  WsMlUmoono 
WMki  aa*  Itenaina^  wl«h  MemoO^  by 
Db«teaMK»  and  a*  Biwy  on  hfti  Chn» 
raoter  by  Jobbt  FoamL    Ftntmii 

HawtllonN^icXUiB    In^Tala. 

V^UTwk*   Tili    TMmi«  aad  i|i« 


Vd.  X  OivM  I4«te»  aiyi  Iks  Biwa 

wtthtltftiKfeAGablea. 
HoiBO'o  B>6IIM»  oompkMe,  fron   tiM 

GermaBi  by  c.  A.-  Bowarao.  C.SL    6a 
Hnofory:  iti  Ifibrtory  and  Boy^n* 

tioBS)  wilh  a  Memoir  of  Kossuth  tiom 
new  and  authentic  soaroos.    Portrmit. 
HntdilMMi  (eolonol)»  WMwin   of, 
with  the  fflegs  of  Latbam  Htnifle. 
2  19 
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4  CATALOGUE  OF 


Irviag'B  (Waihington)  lift  and  Ltt- 
tMB.     By  Ua  N«|&w,  Finn  S.  iBvnra. 

■  Gompteto  Works.  In  15  ^oia. 

Vol.  1.  HaiiiMignmll  9Dd  KnklcwtMflkv 

Vol  a.  Stetflh  Book  nd  Life  of  Oold- 


Vol.  8.  Braoebrki«B  HftU  and  Al^bott- 

Ibrd  and  Newvteod. 
YoL  4.  TalM  of  «  TmTdkr  and  tha 


VoL  f.  Gonqiieat  of  Qnnda  nd  Oon- 

Quaat  of  Spain. 
Yok  6  and  T.  IJfe  of  Cotamboi  and 

Oompanionaof  Oolimibaib  with  a  now 


Vols.  AatorlaandTonrbiliMFniTlea. 
Vol  t.  Mahomet  and  Ida  SoooeBMnB. 
YoL  10.  Oonqoaat  of  Florida  aud  Ad- 

vantnioa  of  Oaplain  BonnevfllA. 
YoL  11.  BtograpbieB  and  MlaoalTanlaa. 
VolB.  19-15.  Life  of  Washington.  Por-> 

trait, 

lamoi'B  (e.  P.  &)  Biohaxd  Cour-do- 

Idon.  Khig  of  Encdand.  PortmdU.  2  Yola. 

■I  Louis  XIY.  Portrait,  2  vols. 

Jameson's  Shakespeare's  Heroines: 

Characteristics  of  Women.  Moral, 
Poetical,  and  Historical. 

Jnnlns's  Letters,  with  Notea,  Ad- 
ditions, and  an  Indax.   In9T«da. 

Lamartine  s  History  of  the  eirond- 
lata.    Fartrato.    InSvohL 

— Bostoration  of  the  Manareky, 
with  Index.    Portnrite.    Initio. 

■  ■■  Frenok  Borolntion of  IMS, 
with  a  ftaie  ^ronliqijaoa. 

LamVs  (Charles)  Xlia  and  Biana. 
Complete  Edition, 

—>->-—  Dramatio  Foots  of  tko  Time 
of  EUzabeth  j  Indndlng  hla  Sdaotkioa  from 
the  Garrick  Playa. 

lansi's  History  of  Painting.  Traaa- 
lated hy Boecon.    PortmiU.   Insula. 

Lessing's  Dramatie  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  hy  Hxlbv  Zouubv. 
PmiraiL    2  vols. 

— ^— Laokoon.  (ByBEASLET)Ham- 
barg  Dramatio  Notea,  Representation  of 
Death  (by  Miss  Zdocxsn),  Frontispiece. 

Loeko's  Fhilosopkieal  Works,  odd- 
talnlng  an  Essay  on  the  Hmnan  Ubdcr- 
flandtais,  fee,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.A.8T.JOI0.    PortrailL   In2vo]a. 

Idfs  and  Lettorr,  witk  Xx- 

traota  flrom  hla  Oommon-FlMe  Booka  hy 
LoidKiM.  - 

Luther's  Table  TUk*   Tniiakted  by 

WiLUAM  HaZUXT.        •*•    '      -" 


Kaehiavtili's  History  of  FloraiBMi 

The  Frlnos.  and  other  Woifca.    PmtndL 
Martineau's,    Harriet,   History    of 

EngUmd.  from  1800-lft. 
■  ffistory  of  the  Feaee,  from 

1816-1846.    4  vols. 

Menial's  Sstory  of  Oomany .    Por- 

tmiU,   InSTola. 
Miehelet's  Lift  of  Lather.  Translated 

tfWnjdAMBAtun. 
Roman  Bopnblis.   Translated 

by  WmuAM  Hasutt. 
«— — »  Vrtnek  BoTolntion,  with  In- 


lEignotfs  rronoh  Bofolntion  ten 

ITsr  to  1814.    Portrmlt. 

Milton's  Prooo  Works,  with  Indtez. 
Portruiti.    InSvohL 

Mitford'sCIIaryH.)  Oni  Ullage.  Im- 
pn>vodEd.,oompleta.  lUmtniML  iTcda. 

Moli^re's  Dramatie  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  a  H  Waxx.  In  3  toIs.  PortraiL 

Montesqniea*s  Spirit  of  the  Laws. 
A ,  new  Edition  revised  and  oorrected. 
2  vols.    PortmU, 

Meander's  Ghvxok  Sstozy.    Trans- 
lated: with  G«n0iBl  Index.    In  10  votai 
Lift  of  Christ    Tmatated. 
yiist  Plantinf  of  Christie 
"       "  "  "    In 


SVQlS. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas. 

Tkaaslated.    InSvola. 
— ^—  Christian  lift  in  the  Early 

and  Middle  A«es,  faKdmUng  his 'Light  in 

DarkHaoea.'    Tianalated.    • 
Oekley's  Sstezy  of  the  Saracens 

Bavlaed  and  eom^ted.    PoriraiL 
Ferey's  Beliqnes  of  Anoient  English 

Poetry.  Reprinted  lh>m  the  OriglQal  a  lU 
ftlon,  and  Edited  by  J.  Y.  Pbiohabd.  In 
ivols. 


Fhilip  do  Commines,  Momoirs   of. 

oontainhuEthe  Hialorieaof  L«ola  XL  nd 
Gbartoa  vUL,  and  of  Chaxiea  the  Bold, 
Doke  of  Borgnndy.  To  which  la  added. 
The  Soandaloas  Cbronlcle.  or  Seorat 
HMoiy  of  Ixmls  XL  pprttmua.  In 
2  vols. 

Flntareh's  LItos.  By  6.  Loko  and 
A.  Stew  AST.  [/n  the  press. 

Voetrj  of  Amerioa.  Selections  fixun 
xoo  American  I'oets,  from  Z776— 1876. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.    Portrait, 

Bankers  History  of  the  Fopes.  Trans- 

lated'by  E.  Fosvn.    In  8  vols. 
Banke*s  Sonria  and  the  Sonian  Mo- 

VOlVtiOB. 


BOEN'S  VABIOUS  LIBBABIBS. 


lUynolds'  (Sir  J<whva)  Idttrary 
Works.    FmtniL    Inayola. 

Bichter  (Jean  Paul  Ir.)  LeTana 
and  Autobiography.    Wiih  M«molr. 

—  Flower,  Fniit,  and  Thorn 
Fieoea    A  NoveL 

BoMoe'e  Lift  and  FontifleaU  of 
Leo  X.»  with  theOopyrlgfatNotM.aQdan 
Index.    PmtniiU.    ln2To]iL 

lift  of  Lmenio  do  Xodiei, 

wlthtiMrt!opjTi8|ilNotea,te.    Portrait, 

Buaia,  Hittorf  oi;  hj  Waltib  K. 
KxLLT.    PertrvUi.    Ini^mUL 

8dii]lier*8  Worki.     Tnuukted    into 
In  6  Toll. 
^oL  L  Thlrtj  Teen*  War,  and  Berolt 

of  the  Netherlanda. 
Vol.  X  Omtlmattm   tf  the    Revolt 

of  the   Netheriandi;  Wallenateln'h 

Gamp;  the  Piooolomini ;  the  Death 

of  WaUeMtelit;  and  Wiinam  T^IL 
YoL  8.  Don  Oaitoa,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 

of  Ortoena.  and  Bride  of  Meaataia. 
YoL  4.  The  Bobbera,  fleaoo^  Loye  and 

Intilaaei  and  the  ehoet^Seer. 
YoL  6.  JPoema.    TranaUted  bj  Edgab 

Bownoro,  G.B. 
YoL  6.  Philoflophlcal  Lettera  and  iBa- 

thetioal  Easaya. 

Ckxrreepondenee  with  Goethe, 

translated  by  L.  Doka.  Sohmitz.    a  vols. 

8ohlegel*s  Fhiloiophj  of  lift  and 
of  Langoage.  trudated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mon- 
suoir. 
^"  Hlitory  of  literatiire,  An- 

dent  and  Modem.    Now  fliat  completely 
tnuudated,  with  General  Index. 

■  Fhiloiophy     of    ffietorj. 

ThaialatedbyJ.B.BoBxsnoH.  Portratt, 


8ehlegel*8     Dramatie     Idteiatnre. 

Translated.    Portrait 
Xodem  Hiitory. 

Jtsthetie  and  XifoeUaneoTis 

Worka. 

Shoridan'i    Dramatie  Worka    and 


Sianumdi'f  literature  of  the  Sonth 

of  iSnrope.    Translated  by  Bosooo.    Par- 

traUt.   Inayola. 
Smith's  (Adam)  Theorr  of  the  Moral 

Sentiments;  with  his  tey  on  the  First 

Fonnation  of  Langoagea. 

Smyth's    (Profteiior)    Leetorei    on 

Modem  Hlstoty.    In  a  vohL 
—  Leetoreo  on  the  Vreneh  Be- 

▼otatlon.    In  3  vola. 
Stnrm'f  Homing  Ctommvningi  with 

God,  or  Devotional  MedlUtlona  for  EtoT} 

Day  in  the  Tear. 
Snlly ,  Xemoira  of  the  Dnke  of;  Prime 

Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.    Portmitt, 

f n  4  vola 

Ikylor'e  (Biahop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying.    FoirtraU, 
Thierry's  Oonqnest  of  Bngland  by 

the  Normans.     Translated  by  Wiuuii 

Hazutt.    Partraitt    In  3  Tole. 
Ulrid  (Sr.)  Shakespeare's  Dramatie 

Art.  Translated  by  L.  D.  Schmita.  3  vols. 
Yasari's   LiTOs    of    the    Painters, 

Scnlptors,  and  Arohlteota.    Translated  by 

Mrs.  FoazBX.    6  -voU 
Wesley's  (John)  life.     By  Bobkbt 

SouTHBT.     New  and  Oomplete  Edition. 
Doable  Tolnme.    With  Portrait    it. 
Wheatley  on  the  Book  of 
Prsyer.    ~ 
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Brtf yn's  Diary  and  Correepondenee. 

IIfiMfra<«d  wUk  NUMeroui  P&rtruUi,  M, 
In  4  vols. 

Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondenoe. 

'  Edited  by  Lord  Bbatbbooke.  With  Notes. 

important  Additions,  indndlng  axunerons 

Letters.  IUtL»tratediDi£kmam,y Portraiti. 

In  4  vols. 
Teasels  Xemoirs  of  the  Beign  of  the 

atoarts,  Inrthiding  the  Protectorate.  With 

denecal  Index.  Cpioardt  qf  40  Portraits 

In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherenta.    eportrotti. 
Hiigent*s     (Lord)     Memorials     of 

Hampden,  his  Party,  and  Ttanea.     la 

PortrailU, 
Striekland's   (Agnes)   Liyes  of  the 

Qoeens  of  ^Sngi<t"'<,  Itom  the  Neman 

Oonqneei     From   ofBcial    reooida    and 

authentie  docmnents,  private  and  pabBc. 

BoTlsed  Edition.    Ineyola. 
Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

2T0lS. 


:^v-z 


V.l! 


^  OAT^MmiM  OF 


COIiLSaiATS  iSERIS&L 


S  Foto.  4U  6s.  each. 


Illastrated    with    LithoftnpAM    and    nu- 

Keightley'i  ClaisiMl  XyiMtogry. 
IVew  fBffltioB.  «eTte«  f^.  Qlt.  li. 
SoBcm.    With  111  piMn. 

HerodotM,  TnmsrHi  .(DsiPM  W.) 
NofMto.    with  Mam  te. 


Herodotus,  WhMUi%  Jkuliviii  and 

ttineydiAM,  WkMhBot^u  iuuSt^th  of. 
Now   tmXMmmx   (13m)   la   fteMk. 

9rtelMicti's  Test,  with  tte  i«4tiB«i  ct 
%iU  uiid  fliftols,  ^waUel  Befcraooom 
aOtfllMi  ianoOmmmh'  mtWhi  ■■iigHiil 
fabkift.  moo  ftc  timi\miff  Qrmk  mss. 
3s.  ttd. ;  or  with  LtulfloM,  5s.  IjaaUaa 
SepmsMy*   Sc. 


l^HIZMfBOnBnCjiyLi  LTORAiat. 

11  vdk.  at  §9.  mok,  wcepting  A«m  wmUmSL  «ttcnite. 


Qottt6*t  rmiosophy  tif  tlie  iteiiBees. 

By  G.  H.  Ljbwis 

Intellectual  Developineni  of  Europe.  By 
JOBK  Woxi  AM  IJmmiii,  M.  I).,  hUV.  A 
Ii7«w  Bditiou,  Uwroughly  Retisiid  by  the 
Aath<»r.    I»  2  voIa. 

«tBM04A  mho  lUdlHOplty 

TfaiMlMiit  taflr<J.«ttaBnk,  lA  A. 


Kairt%  «riti4M  ^ 

TransUled'tyJ.lI.  D. 
Logic ;  «,  'Qis  fleloBeo  off  1 

A  Popular  Manual    By  J.  Drnvm. 
MUlur*!  (£n»fooMr)Sii«oi7Bldlooo. 

phically  oonaldflrad     in  4-5Mita.     3t.  6<i. 
each. 
^temeioKiiii'slBiiMal  offiio  fiSMory 
ot  Philoaophy.  Ooatinufid  by  J.  K.IC0K 


ECCLESIASTXCAL  AND  TEGBOIiOGUCiX 
laBRART. 

'15  TM«.  <te  fit.  eoA,  eavepMn^  0006  niarlwei  uOinrtbt. 


Bleek  (F.)  4n  IntroductioxL  to  the 
Old  Testament,  by  FaiSBBfOH  Blbuk. 
Edited  by  Johann  Blbbk  laxa  I^DOLr 
Kampuaitsen.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  G.  H.  VxNA£LE8»  under  tke 
supervision  of  the  Bev.  K  Ybkablbs, 
Bmmtna   riwx>lM.    iiMr  MMfoii.  Ab2 


Eusobius'     Secleslaftioal    Wgtarj, 
Wttb  " 


Hardvifik'5  History  of  the  jLrtiioIee 

of  Retlglon.  To  x^hich  is  added  aSeiiee of 
DocnmcTitf*  from  ^.d.  1636  to  aj>.  1616. 
Together  wf  ib  Illustrations  from  Contem- 
,  oonuy  Stnijcee.  New  Kditim,  reviled  by 
Rev.  K,  Pbocteb. 
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Henry'i  (Xatthew)  Oomnoiitary  on 
.the^BnlMM    -Wmmtomc  lUuttrmtitomi, 

Pearson  on  th.6  Creed.  New  £ditioKu 
Wilb  Analysts  and  Notes. 

Fhilo  JndsBUs,  Works  of ;  the  oon» 

G.  D.  Tooge     In  4  vols. 

Boomtes'  SoelesiMtieal  fiOttOQ^  m 
oonttanaaon  of  EnaehJua    Wtth  the  Notes 

from  AJ).  324-440:  and  the  TBftrlwii—tlcal 
HHitoiy  of  PhikMtoiglua. 
Theodoret  and  Braf^iis.    Ckxiesus* 

tlcal  Hlstorlea.  Cram  aj>.  333  to  Aj>.  4lt 
and  fiom  A.n.  «S1  «o  ajt*.  sM. 

Wieselei's  COivoiuloginl  iHiiiifii  of 

the  Four  GobmIs.    TransbkttS  I17  GAJros 
Vbhablu.    New  Edition.  revlMd. 


^H'! 


i 

B0HN*8  VAMiatJS  VBfUMimB^ 


ANTIQUABIAK  LIBRARY. 


S5  YciU.  at  0«.  each. 


fclw  Aj^o-Sunm  CSmnltilt. 
Boethi«t*i  CkNHoUktioii  of  FkllMO- 

pftiy.  IB  vAo^fHSttcm,  wMb  ite  A..  & 
M««DiM,  «nd  M  8B|0iib  THBuMknik  Iqr 
the  Bev.5.  fdx. 

•moA,  8cotiMfed«*«MiI»rih»L  tarOrBBntT 
in  8  TOta. 


ChroniclM  of  the  Cnundeiii.  Richard 
t>f  ZtovteB»etaollk«y^deVliiMiit  I'Oid  d« 
JolnviUa 

l)7er*8   British  Popular   Cutttoms, 

Present  and  Fast.  An  Account  of  the 
varions  Games  and  Customs  associated 
with  dififerent  days  of  the  year.  By  the 
Rey.T.F.'IteflUwn»rDiaii,3t.A.   With 


Early  Tni¥<^  Ia  YidMtlBi.  WiUi- 
MU,  towvOf,  Bal^}aikiiii  5f  T«Ma.  Ute- 
^vUto,  La  Brooqittidn.  and  MMmdreU; 
aU     unbrMstd.      Bdtted   Ipy   Tbokas 

JbUi^t  tSft]^  iBffUih  XMriMa  Eo- 
auMCM.    Revisad  by  J.U  fLkUiWKX.. 

floroxioe  of  'WoreotMr's  Ohroniele, 

with  the  Two  GonUnoatioos :  eompiislng 
Amala  of  SHstlih  History  to  the  fMgn  of 
Edward  t 

Oesta  Bomanoniln.    Sditeci  by  Wyn- 

XABU  H0OPKB,B.A 

"dinddui  Caittbroiuii*  ftiBtorioal 
Worka :  Topography  of  Ireland ;  History 
tf  the  €Mitcii0t  of  IfelMid;  Ittoerttry 
throogh  Walea;  and  DeaotfrtiloQ  of  Wales. 
Withlndex.    Wi«ed bf Taos. WttSBT. 

aesxy  ^  Hw^bufdon'B  Hkioiy  of 


tte  l^iteh,  fraai  tfi»  Boman  iovaalen  to 
Henry  11. ;  with  the  Aota  of  KIbk  Steven. 

i«ffiil^h'«  afhz«dil«  of  the  Ahhey  of 

<>oyhmd,  with  the  Conttntatloiis  lEQr  Peter 
of  Blois  mA  other  WfMNa.    By  H.  T. 

RtUBT. 


Si^tkgr'Brairy  Vythelogy*  JVon- 
Lepii^f '8  Letten  firom  SgSn^t,  Slhio- 

oia.  and  llHi  Pentamla  of  SbiaL 
MaUef  •  Sortheni  AntiqUttMi.    By 

Bishop  Pnoir.  With  anAbstMel  Ot^lia 
Eyrbiggla  fliga.  by  Sir  Wasm  SfOR. 
Bdltedby  J.  A.  Blaokwbu,. 

Hareo  Pole's  tniTdls*    Th«  Tfan»> 

latlon  of  Manden.  BditMl  las  TmmM 
WEIORt. 

HatthewParlt'eChroniflli.  In  5  vols. 
VtBSt  dBoncnt :  Kofler  of  Wttodv^er*! 
Flowers  of  Eng^  Histoiy.  fimn  Hm 
Dewent  of  the.  SaaEMu  to  ajk  ItH, 
Tran^ted  by  I>r>  GHLtt.  In  9  toli. 
SaooKD  SBonoH:  From  19S5  to  IStS* 
With  Index  to  the  MlM  WMk.  In 
3  vela> 

llatthew  of  WeBtadmter'i  n«iren 

of  HiBtofy,  e^ieeially  idtii  ai  reiatte  to  thi 
afiain of  Britain;  to  AJ>.iaeY.  Tnaatotod 

1^  C.  D.  YONOB.      in  a  TOlB. 

Orderktte  TitaUi'  Bccleiiftettoa  &!•- 

tory  of  England  and  NonM&dy.    fnna- 
lated  with  Notes,  by  T.  VDunsm,  MaL, 
In  4  vols. 
PaiiU'8  (Dr.  S.)  UlB  of  lOfM  thi 

Great  Translated  from  the  ^(^rauai.  To 
wMfeh  is  apfpendfed  Alft*d's  Angk>fl«k±on 
^«wlon  of  CiTOlus,  with  a  literal  Transla- 
tion^ and  «n  Anf^o-Soxon'eratnmar  and 
Qlo88afy> 
Boger  BelLofeaen'8  Annale  (If  Xng- 

mi  Hl8t(itt ;  from  a»i>.l3a  to  aj).  ISOl. 
Bdited  t^  H.  T.  Rnjct.  In  2  Tola. 
Six  Old  Inflieh  ChronkleB,  vii.  :— 
Asaer's  Ufe  of  Alfred,  and  the  Ohronktoi 
of  Bthelwerd,  ^Hidas.  StoniOB,  Oeoflny 
of  Moomottth.  aiid   BlofaaM   of  CHlen- 


mm^HimuL  of  MelBMMty's  Okmtlile 

«f  ttie  «a«i  of  Englsiid.    Tt8lud8tod  by 


Tide-TiAe  StOfiOB.  A  €dlkfil3oo  of 
SMmdlnayiiitl^aes  andTiMdiliMa.  tttttod 
hyB.TiioEPB. 


ILlirrSTRATEt)  LIBRARY. 
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AUeii'8  Battles  of  the  British  Kavy. 
Revised  and  enlarged,  mmenmt  fim 
PortraUi.    In  a  yols. 

Aadersen's    JDaoiih    XngMtds    and 

Fairy  Tales.  With  iBany'rales  not  In  any 
other  eiltlon.  Txanalated  fay  OABOUini 
Peachey.    IM  Wood  JSngrwringt, 


Artoito's  Waiido  PitxMo.  1ft  Btfg- 
Ush  Verse.  Bv  W.  S.  Boat.  9tutln$  jfM 
gttffrwoingi.  In  2  irols. 
Be^hitein's  Cage  and  Ohattber  Birds. 
liioiading  Sweet'i  Warblen.  Enlarged 
edition.    Numeroui  platet, 

*«*  AU  other  editions  ate  attridgol 
WUh  the  plates  colour^    7t.  6d. 
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A  CATALOQUB  OF 


BonoDii'i  mnerth  and  its  Palae^i. 

N«w  Edition,  revised   uA  oonaidBnbly 

enUrged.  both   ^    nutter  and  Ftaitai. 

Upvoar^M^  WOO  Engrcnimgt' 
Bntler't  Hndibraa.    With  Varionim 

NotM.  •  Btognphy,  «nd  %  Gtnena  Index. 

Edited  by  HxBTBT  G.  BopH.    IMr^y^MM- 

;   or,  fwihtr  iOiutrated  to&h 
e2  QuOine  Pm*nML    In  a  vols.    lOt. 
OattemuOt'i  Sveninn  at  Haddon 
HalL    34  mquittte  JSngiwringt  an  SUO, 
frum  detigm  hy  kimtdf  the  Letterpren 
hy  the  BAftonaas  Ds  Gababklla. 
Ohina,  Pictorial,  DeseriptiTa,  and 
'  HiBtorica],  with  some  Acoonnt  of  Ava  end 
the  BnrmeBe,  Sfam,  and  Anam.     Nearh 
100  muttraUotu. 

Craik't  (0.  L.)  Pnnnit  of  Xnowledga 

onder  Difflcoltiee,  illoitrated  by  Aneo- 
dotea  and  Memolia.  Bevleed  Edition. 
WUk  vumanut  PortraUt. 

Gmikfhank'B  Throa  Ckranes  and  a 
Denert.  A  Serlea  of  faleo,  wtlh  50  hw 
wuroua  XSkutnatUmt  bif  OnrikOumk, 

Danta.  Translated  by  I.  C.  Wbight, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  oarefUly  revised. 
t  tma  94  lUitttratitmt  on  8tea, 


IMdron't  History  of  Chrigtian  Art 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  French. 
Upwtrdt  of  160  oiUUne  JEngravingi. 

Dyer  (T.  H.)  The  History  of  Pompeii ; 

itaBnildingsandADtlqnltiee.  Anaoootmt 
of  the  City,  with  a  fall  description  of  the 
Remains,  and  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors. 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  I.L.D.  llkw- 
irated  with  nearly  300  Wood  Xngrath 
ingt,  ^  large'  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the 
Forum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  1874.    U,  64. 

Oil  Bias,  The  AdTenturee  of.  24 
Engraoingt  on  SteO,  after  Smirke,  and 
10  Etchingi  by  Gtorgo  Onnktikank,     «c. 

0riiiim'e  Gammer  Orethrt;  er,  Ger- 
man Valrv  Tales  and  F^olar  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edoab  Tatlob.  Numerout 
WoodcuU  by  Cfndkikank.    3f  .  9d, 

Holbein's  Danee  of  Death,  and  Kble 
Cnts.  Upwardi  qf  160  ntbjeett,  beauH' 
fuUy  engraved  in  fao-eimiU,  with  Intro- 
dnction  and  Descriptions  by  the  late 
Wmuxaa  Douoi  and  Or.  T.  F.  Dibxhh. 
S  vols,  in  1.    7t.6d. 

Howitf  8  (Kary)  Pietorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.  Dpwardi  of 
100  Engramingt. 

' (Mary  and  William)  Stories 

offish  and  Foreign  LiliB.  Twenty  Uau- 
tvw  JBngravingi, 


lAdi4,  Pietorial,  DeseriptiTe,  and 
Historical*  from  the  Earliest  Times,  t^ 
vfordt  pf  100  fine  Engramngi  on  WooA^ 
and  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Aneedotes  of  Dogs.  NewEdi-v 
tion,  with  large  additiona.    mtmerouefine 
m»deutt  efter  Bairveg,  Bewick,and  others, 

<— ;  or,  witk  ths  addition  ta  34 
At^A<y-/i»iiJk0d  Mflsi  JilHyywmiVS.  Tt-Sd. 

Xinir'*  Hatnral  History  of  Preeiona 
Stones,  and  of  the  Frecions  Metals.  WUtk 
HMMTOMS  iZIui«ra«jont.    Prfoees. 

Natoral  History  of  Oema 

or  Decorative  stones.   Fimi^  ISinetrmb&d. 


Handbook  of  Engraved  G«ms. 

FinAy  muxbroted.    6t. 

Kitto's  Soripttire  Lands  and  Kblieal 

Atlas.  24  Mofe,  hwaifvO/y  engrmeed  on, 

Sted,  with  a  Oonsolting  IndesK. 
— — ;  with  the  maps  colonred,  7s.  6d^ 
Xnmimaeher*s  Parables.    Translated 

fr«n  the  Oerman.    Afrty  lOmtratione  fty 

Clayton,  engrwMd  by  DateiO. 
Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letters  en  Scypt. 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.    NewEditloii. 

enlarged.     TMrty'ein  beauttful  Aiorav- 

ingi.  and  2  JKaps. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  nivstrions  Par* 

sonages  of  Gh:eat  Britain,  with  Uensoiia. 

Two  Bundreil  and  Forty  Fertralte,  «n- 

graved  on  SteA,    S  vols. 
Lcmgfellow's       Poetisal      Works. 

Twmty-four  page  EnareKHmge,  by  Birket 

Fatter  and  etkarg,  end  a  PortraiL 
— ;  or^u>ithotUUlusirati(m8yS9.Bd. 
Prose  Works.   16  pane  JEtiF' 

gravingt  by  Birhet  FOetett  dbe. 
London's  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Hatnr- 

allst.    Bavised  by  W.  S.  Dax&ab,  FJ^ja, 

With  nearly  MO  modeuU.' 

Karryat^s  Masterman   Seady;    or, 

The  Wredc  of  the  Fadfic.    83  WoodcuU 

St.  6d. 
■  Poor  Jaok.    With  16  lUm* 

trationt,  titter  Detignt  by  O,  atai\fi£U, 

SJL    3t.6d.  ^ 

'  Mission;  «r,  Seenes  in  Af- 
rica. (Written  for  Tonnff  People^)  inns* 
tratedbv  QObertand  DaM^  St.  6d 

Pirate;  and  Viree  Gntters. 

New  Edition,  with  a  Mvnolr  of  the 
Anthor.  WWi  8  SfteA  Mngraotngt,  frem 
Drawingt  by  O,  Stanfldd.  AJL    3t  ed. 

Privateers  -  Kan  One  Hnn- 

dred  Tears  Ago.  Sight  FnermringB  on 
Stea.  after  mothard.  3t.9d. 

——Settlers  in  Canada.  New 
Edition.  Ten  fine  JSngravinge  by  eObmt 
ondDdMeL  Seed.     ' 


BOHN'8  VABI0V8  UBHABISti. 


Xaxwvll'B  Viotoriei  tif  Wellington 

and  the  BrittabAnniM.  SUd  Engrvming*. 

mchael  Angelo  and  Baphael,  their 

lives  add  Works.  ^  Duppa  snd  Qoa- 
xssKXBKOB.Qinzrar.  IfUklABngrmbngu 
mSUA, 

miler't  BisUnry  of  the  Anglo-tez- 
ODs.  Wrlttan  in  •popular  style,  on  the 
basis  of  Sharon  Turner.     FortraU  qf 

'  A^i-ed,  Map  of  Ahmmi  BrUabiK  Md  13 
OciboraU  EiHTOifinift  en  attei 

MiltoiL'e  Poetical  Worki.  With  a 
Memoir  fagr  Jakks  'Mobtgoksbt,  Toni/8 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  mth  130  Snffrmokngt 
ly  Thompton  ond  ofkert,  fnm  Drmuingt 
^  W,  murven.  a  toIs. 
Via.!.  Paradise  Lost,  oomplete,  with 

Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 
VoLX  PAradise  Regained,  and  other 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 
Kudid'e  Britiih  Birdi.    Revised  by 
W.aL.MA»fai.  JHfisHMOFigummnd 
1  FiaUt  <f  Xggt.    In  2  toIs. 
^•^— ;  or,  txfith  Oe  pUOM  cokmredt 
f  I.  ed.  per  yoL 

Vaval  and  Xilitaxy  Heme  of  Great 
Britain;  or,  Oatendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
Beond  of  British  Vatomr  and  Oooqnest 

.  by  Sea  snd  Lend,  on  every  day  in  the 
'  year,  ftom  the  time  of  William  the 
OaaqjaeKX  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
By  Major  Jomm,  VLM^  and  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  NiooLAS,  RJM.  TumOihfour  Par' 
traitt,  6t. 

irieolini'i  Qlstory  of  the  Jeraiti: 
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